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May  it  pleaji  Tour  Royal  Higbnefij  * 

WERE  the  fubject  of  the  following  (heets  treated  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  its  importance,  the  work  would  make  an 
offering  worthy  of  a  Princefs,  whofe  character  and  conduit  ex- 
hibit fo  fair  a  pattern  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature.  The 
gracious  coridefcenfion  voluntarily  fhewn  to  the  Author  of  the 
following  weak  Eflay,  by  Your  Royal  Highness,  on  various 
occafions  (which  he  choofes  to  touch  upon  in  the  flighted  man- 
ner poflible,  not  from  an  unnatural  and  affected  infenfibility,  but 
to  avoid  imputations  altogether  contrary  to  his  temper  and  in- 
tentions) encouraged  him  humbly  to  hope,  that  Your  Royal 
Highness  would  deign  to  patronife  a  work,  which,  however 
imperfectly  executed,  Your  Royal  Highness  knows  to  be  — 
fincerely  intended  for  the  purpofe,  which  You  have  above  all  w 
things  at  heart ;  The  general  advancement  of  Truth,  Virtue, 
and  Religion. 

Were  it  fuitable  to  the  rank  and  abilities  of  the  Author,  it 
would  be  very  much  fo  to  the  defign  of  the  following  work, 
would  make  one  of  the  nobleft  parts  of  it,  and  might,  in  happier 
times  than  ours,  prove  of  advantage  to  thofe  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  life,  and,  through  them  to  a  whole  people  ;  to  labour  to  de- 
lineate a  character,  and  hold  forth  an  example,  of  which  there  is, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  one  perfon,  that  ought  not  to  efteem 
it  an  honour  to  be  the  imitator.     But  to  fay  nothing  of  the  dif- 
proportionate  qualifications  of  the  writer  for  fo  delicate  an  under- 
taking, there  is  but  little  reafon,  in  this  thoughlefs  and  volup- 
tuous age,  to  expect  any  very  great  and  extenfive  good  effects 
from  propofing  to  general  imitation  the  mod  amiable  and  perfect 
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model.  For,  alas,  to  admire  is  one  thing,  and  to  emulate,  ana* 
ther:  And  it  is  even  to  be  doubted,  whether  Your  Royal 
Highness  has  influence  enough  to  change  the  fafhion  in  favour 
of  Virtue  and  Religion.  While  a  continual  round  of  idle  and 
expenfive  amufements  fills  up  the  bulk  of  our  time,  and  is  locked 
upon  as  the  very  Dignity  of  High  Life ;  while  the  rage  of 
gaming  is  carried  to  an  excefs  beyond  example,  fo  that  even  the 
facred  day  of  reft  brings  no  reft  from  that  endhefs  drudgery,  and 
children  in  their  non-age  are,  to  the  difgrace  of  common  fen fe, 
initiated  by  mailers  hirwfor  the  purpofe,  and  furmfhed  with 
printed  fyftems  of  the  liberal  fcience  of  card- playing ;  while  the 
grand  ftudy  of  people  of  rank  is,  How  to  drown  thought :  While 
loch  is  the  genius  of  the  age,  what  hope  is  there,  that  the  retired 
arid  unaffected  virtues,  which  dazzle  not  the  common  eye,  and 
appear  in  their  true  excellence  enly  to  Him,  who  lees  not  as  man 
fees,  (hould  allure  the  unthinking  to  imitation  !  But  when  the 
fluttering  tribe,  who  form  the  crowd  at  routs  and  mafquerades, 
are  gone  down  to  the  filent  grave,  and  have  entered  upon  a  ftate, 
where  they  will  find,  amufement  was  not  the  end  of  their  creation  ; 
then  will  the  honours  of  the  Beft  of  Conforts,  and  of  Parents, 
fhrne  confpicuous  on  the  roll  of  fame,  the  delight  of  a  wifer  race, 
and  have  a  place  among  the  celebrated  names  of  Arriay  CorneIiay 
Parcia,  Marc\a%  Attia^  Aurelia^  and  others,  the  glory  of  th# 
amiable  fex,  whofe  charms,  other  than  of  paint,  or  drefs,  or  orien- 
tation, will- ever  bloom  with  unfading  fplendour. 

Proceed,  illustrious  Princess  !  Continue  Your  pious  cares 
in  forming  Your  lovely  Offspring  to  virtue  and  to  glory.    The 
fame  fuperior  prudence,  which  has  enabled  You  in  a  country 
where  hcentioufnefs  of  fpeech  is  confidered  by  the  people  as  one 
of  their  mod  valuable  privileges,  to  fuftain  a  charader  of  fuch 
dignity,  that  Malice  itfelf,  flruck  filent,  ftands  awed  by  native 
goodnefs  and  unaffected  greatnefs  of  mind  ;  the  fame  Divim 
fupport  which  has  faved  You  from  finking  under  that  affiifhc 
which,  to  a  delicate  fpirit,  muft  have  been  bevond  expreflion 
vere ;  the  fame  infpiring  Grace,  which  has  formed  Your  ri 
family  fo  perfetSlly  to  Your  wifhes,  that  regularity  and  piety 
not  only  their  practice,  but  their  pleafure  j  the  fame  all-ru 
Providence,  whofe  peculiar  care  Your  Royal  Highness 
ever  been,  will  bring  Your  worthy  labours  to  a  happy 
There  is  not  a  virtue  You  can  eftablifli  in  the  mind  of  ; 
Your  numerous  race,  that  may  not  hereafter  give  happine 
kingdom.     Every  fpark  of  goodnefs  kindled  by  Your  car 
nourifhed  by  the  brtath  of  Heaven,  may  (hine  a  propit'' 
on  Europe.     And  the  concentred  glories  of  the  whole  w 
higher  regions,  (hed  fuch  fplendours  on  Your  future  eleva 
You  will  forget  that  ever  there  was  a  time  when  You 
moft  amiable  and  admired  charader  in  this  obfeure  wor 
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ToYot'X  Royal  Highness,  who  knows  that  the  fault  Di- 
vine Authority  which  has  given  to  thole  who  turn  many  to  righ- 
teoufnefs,  ground  to  hope,  that  the)1  lhail  hereafter  mine  as  ftars 
for  ever  and  ever,  has  alfo  taught  us,  that  they  who  have  laboured 
the  molt  for  the  general  advancement  of  virtue,  arc  Itill  to  con- 
fidtr  themfelves  as  unprofitable  feivanls,  having  djne  only  what 
they  ought;  to  You*  Royal  Highness,  nothing  that  is  here 
laid  will  appear  otherwife  than  as  a  fet  of  thoughts  naturally  flow- 
ing from  the  artlefs  pen  of  a  writer,  independent  in  temper,  and 
happy  in  the  profpeel  of  patting  his  days  in  a  private  and  ufeful 
fhtion ;  but  warmed  with  the  idea  of  uncommon  excellence,  and 
the  hope  of  extenfive  advantage  to  mankind,  from  the  pious  la- 
bours of  the  beft  of  Princeflcs. 

That  the  mild  and  gentle  reign  of  the  mod  venerable  of  Mo- 
narchy, the  Father  of  his  people,  may  be  long  and  prolperaus, 
and  that  He  may  be  bleffed  of  the  King  of  kings  in  his  perfon  and 
family ;  that  public  and  private  Virtue,  and  true  Religion,  may 

S  again  raile  their  drooping  heads ;  that  Luxury,  Infidelity, 
miption,  and  Perjury,  may  fink  to  the  regions  of  darknels, 
whence  they  firft  arofe;  and  that  Heaven  may  again  fmile  propi- 
tious on  thcl'c  once  highly  favoured  nations ;  that  the  inert  imabie 
fife  of  Your  Royal  Highness  may  be  long  preferved  as  a  blef- 
fing  to  Your  family,  and  in  them  to  mankind,  and  that  Your 
noble  example  may  be  more  Ihidied  and  imitated ;  that  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Prince  of  JVaUs,  and  the  other  Branches  of  Your 
illuftrious  huufe  may  be  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven,  a  blefling  to 
the  world,^tnti  a  crown  of  glory  to  Your  Royal  Highness, 
are  the  unfeigned  withes  of  one,  whom  ambition  would  never 
have  prompted  (though.  Your  gracious*  gcodnefs  has)  to  afpirc  to 
the  honour  of  fubferibing  himfelf  thus  publicly,  ■* 

(May  it  pleale  Your  Royal  Highness) 

Your  Royal  Highness's 

Moft  devoted  and 

Moll  faithful  hjpihle  fervant, 

JAMES   BURGH. 
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DIGNITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


WHEN  a  Writer  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
ably  maintaining  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature 
ia  his  compositions,  it  is  natural  to  enquire,  whether 
he  fuppoited  it  equally  well  in  his  own  life.  If  he 
has  exhibited  the  example  with  the  rule,  the  praftice 
with  the  theory,  it  may  then  be  fairly  pronounced  of 
him,  that  he  is  a  confummate  teacher,  a  worthy  cha- 
rafter,  a  benefadtor  to  the  community.  James  Burgh, 
if  he  were  alive,  might,  perhaps,  be  relu&ant  to  claim 
this  praife,  becaufe  the  claim  would  be  inconliftent 
with  that  delicacy  which  adds  a  grace  to  virtue.  But 
he  is  dead ;  and  the  praife  mud  be  beftowed  by  his 
furvivors,  as  a  juft  tribute  to  his  memory.  A  life  of 
ufeful  labour,  fpent  not  only  in  the  innocent  purfuits 
of  fpeculative  fcience,  but  in  rendering  real  fervices  to 
Mankind,  by  the  inftruftion  of  youth,  and  the  diffufion 
of  knowledge  among  all,  ought,  for  the  fake  of  Mankind, 
to  whom  it  affords  a  good  example,  to  be  rewarded 
with  an  honourable  memorial.  If  Prudence,  Knowledge, 
Virtue,  and  Religion,  conftitute  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,    be  it  recorded,    that   Burgh   was   prudent, 

*A  learned, 
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learned,  virtuous,  and  religious.  A  review  of  his  life 
will  evince  that  he  pradtifed  the  lefTon  which  he  taught, 
and,  by  his  conduit,  vindicated  the  dignity  of  man  from 
the  detraction  of  minute  and  malevolent  philofophy. 

He  was  a  North  Briton,  and  born  in  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1714,  at  Madderty,  in  Perthlhire.  He  had  greater 
honours  than  thofe  ,which  the  accident  of  birth  can 
confer;  but  yet  it  mull  be  related,  that  his  parents 
were  refpe&able.  His  father  was  the  Minifter  of  the 
parifh  in  which  he  was  born,  and  his  mother,  aunt  to 
Profeflbr  Robertfon,  the  Hiftorian  of  Scotland  and  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  It  is  poffible  that  this  circumftance 
might  infpire  him  with  fome  degree  of  emulation  todi- 
ftinguilh  himfelf  by  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  Very 
trifling  caufes  produce  early  aflbciations  of  ideas  that  in- 
fluence the  mind  in  all  its  future  predilections. 

Little  is  known  of  his  early  education.  As  parents 
and  affociates  cannot  forefee  future  eminence  in  a  boy, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  earlier  periods  of  diftin- 
guiflied  lives  are  little  regarded,  and  foon  loft  in  obli-. 
vion.  It  is  faid,  that  he  difplayed  fuch  docility  at  the 
little  fchool  of  his  native  place,  that  the  matter  feared 
all  his  own  fources  of  inftrudtion  would  be  foon  ex- 
haufted.  Here,  however,  he  acquired  the  elements  of 
grammar,  and  fuch  introductory  knowledge,  as  quali- 
fied him  for  admiflSon,  in  due  time,  at  the  Univerfity 
of  St.  -Andrew's.  Thither  he  went,  with  a  defign  10 
profecute  fuch  ftudies  as  might  qualify  him  for  the 
profeflion  of  a  Clergyman  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
But  his  refidence  at  College  was  lhort :  his  health 
obliged  him  to  relinquifti  his  academical  purfuits,  and 
with  them  he  laid  afide  his  intentions  of  ftudying  divi- 
nity as  a  profeflion*.  But  his  fubfequent  improvements' 
prove,  notwithftanding  this  derelidion  of  academical 
and  clerical  views,  that  he  did  not  abandon  learning 

and 
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tod  the  effential  bufinefs  of  a  fcholar.  Place  is  of  little 
coofequence  to  thofe  whofe  ardour  and  induftry  can 
render  the  tumult  of  the  adtive  world,  and  even  the 
ares  of  commerce,  compatible  with  literacy  contem- 
plation. 

• 

Prudence,  being  a  diftinguifliing  part  of  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  a  fair  opportunity  offering,  he  did  not  fuf- 
fer  his  love  of  books  to  prevent  his  engaging  in  trade. 
He  bad  now  become  poffefled  of  a  moderate  property 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  he  employed  it 
in  purchaiing  a  fufficient  {lock  to  fet  up  in  the  bufinefs 
of  a  linen-draper.  But  Nature  had  intended  him  for 
higher  employments.  In  trade  he  was  unfuccefsful. 
it  is  faid  that,  whether  from  undervaluing  money,  (as 
fcholars  and  philofophers  are  apt  to  be  unthrifty)  or 
from  miftaken  fpeculation,  he  gave  credit  where  there 
was  too  much  hazard,  and,  in  confequence,  loft  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  little  fortune. 

But  he  had  internal  refources.  Adverfity  could  not 
deprive  him  of  his  abilities  and  virtue.  He  haftened 
to  London,  the  grand  theatre  for  the  difplay  of  inge- 
nuity; where  excellence  ftands  the  beft  chance  to  be 
feen,  and  when  feen,  rewarded. 

The  commencement  of  his  career  was  not  very  auf- 
picious.  He,  at  firft,  fubmitted  to  an  employment, 
highly  lifeful  indeed,  but  which  is  feldom  rewarded 
cither  with  honour  or  profit.  He  became  Corredtor  of 
the  Prefs  to  an  eminent  Printer;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
that  engagement,  fought  variety  in  the  no  kfs  toilfome 
work  of  forming  indexes.  One  year  was  fpent  in  this 
painful  labour ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  of  his 
knowledge  and  abilities  relinquifiied  it,  as  foon  as  he 
could  find  one  more  agreeable. 

*A  2  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  tranfition  from  corre&ing  the  prefs  an 
making  indexes  to  the  bufinefs  of  an  ufher  at  a^boarc 
ing- fchool,  was  not  attended  with  any  great  additio 
either  to  his  eafe  or  his  affluence.  He  was  engaged  i 
this  capacity  at  the  free  fchool  at  Great  Marlow,  i 
Buckinghamfhire.  He  feems  not  to  have  been  muc 
delighted  with  his  (ituation ;  as  he  complains  that  h 
found  but  one  companion  of  difpofition  congenial  wit 
his  own,  a  man  of  a  ferious  religious  turn,  and  nc 
verfed  in  the  claffics  fo  much  as  in  divinity.  Mi 
Burgh  formed  a  particular  friend  (hip  with  him,  foi 
his  own  difpofition  was  alfo  ferious,  and  his  own  ftu« 
dies,  in  great  meafure,  theological. 

While  he  was  at  Marlow,  he  commenced  his  carea 
as  an  Author,  by  the  publifliing  of  a  pamphlet,  en 
titled,  c<  Britain's  Remembrancer"  It  made  its  appear 
ance  about  the  year  1745,  foon  after  the  RebeUky 
broke  out.  Its  purpofe  was  to  enumerate  the  bleffing 
and  deliverances  which  the  nation  had  experienced 
and  to  exhort  to  the  right  improvement  of  them  b 
piety  and  virtue.  It  went  through  five  editions  i 
little  more  than  two  years,  and  was  highly  efteem© 
,by  all  who  favoured  the  caufe  of  religion.  Mr.  Barkei 
one  of  the  mofl  eminent  of  the  diflenting  Miniften 
publicly  thanked  the  Author  for  it,  in  a  fermon  preach© 
at  Salter's-Hall. 

The  want  of  Society,  at  Marlow,  perfe&Iy  agreeabl 
to  Mr.  Burgh's  tafte,  induced  him  to  remove  to  tb 
fchool  of  Mr.  Kenrofs,  at  Enfield.  Mr.  Kenrofs  fqoi 
difcerned  his  fuperior  ability,  and  advifed  him  no  Ion 
ger  to  fubmit  to  the  office  of  an  affiftant,  when  he  wa 
fo  well  qualified  for  a  Principal.  Mr.  Kenrofs  urge* 
him  to  open  a  fchool,  and  offered  to  accommodat 
him  with  a  fum  of  money  to  facilitate  the  enterprise 

Afte 
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After  affifting  Mr.  Kenrofs  one  year,  he  determined  to 
follow  advice,  given  with  fuch  difinterefted  kindnefs 
and  liberality. 

In  the  year  17479  Mr.  Burgh  opened  a  fchooi  at 
Stoke-Newington,  in  Middlefex;  and  publifhed  a 
fr*9,  entitled,  Thoughts  on  Education,  which  was  foon 
after  followed  by  A  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  World  1 
to  which  was  added,  in  profe,  An  Idea  of  the  Creator 
frm  bis  Works. 

His  known  merit  brought  him  many  fcholars ;  and 
his  houfe  at  Stoke-Newington  was  too  (mall  for  their 
reception.  He,  therefore,  removed  to  a  larger  at 
Vewingtm-Green.  In  this  very  quiet  and  pleating  re- 
treat, a  favourite  place  of  the  good  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts 
and  Dr.  Richard  Price,  he  continued  nineteen  years, 
diligently  employed  in  the  education  of  youth,  which 
he  condu&ed  with  great  fuccefs  and  reputation.  His 
firft  care  was  of  morals  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  in- 
defatigable  in  ftoring  the  mind  with  ufeful  knowledge. 
His  objedfc  was  to  promote  the  Dignity  of  Human  Na- 
ture, by  making  the  heart  and  underftanding  vie  with 
each  other  in  excellence. 

la  1 75 1  he  married  Mrs.  Harding,  a  widow  lady, 
of  whom  it  is  faid,  that  her  underftanding  and  difpo- 
fition  were  fuch,  as  enabled  her  to  become  not  only  a 
companion  and  affiftant  in  domeftic  life,  but  a  valuable 
Auxiliary  in  his  undertakings  of  more  momentous  con* 
cern.  In  the  fame  year,  he  wrote  and  publifhed,  at 
the  requeft  of  thofe  good  men,  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  and 
Dr.  Hayter,  Bifliop  of  Norwich,  a  litde  pamphlet, 
entitled,  A  Warning  to  Dram -Drinkers. 

In  the  year  1754,  he  brought  out  his  great  Work, 
11  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  ;  or,  a  brief 

*A  3  "  Account 
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<c  Account  of  that  certain  and  eftabliftied  Means  of  at- 
"  taining  the  true  end  of  our  exiftence." 

1 1  confider  this  Book  as  one  of  the  mod  valuably 
which  has  lately  appeared.     It  is  full  of  found  wifdonx^. 
It  is  not  addreffed  to  the  paffions  or  imagination,  bt^t 
to  the  judgment,  which  it  convinces.     It  is  calculate^ 
for  the  mafs  of  the  people.     Many  excellent  books  ave 
fo  written,  as  to  be  reliflhed  only,  or  chiefly,  by  men 
of  education.  They  are  read  as  pieces  of  art,  delightfuj 
to  the  tafte ;  abounding  with  beautiful  imagery  and 
language,  but  little  adapted  to  influence  the  condud 
of  life.     They  are  elegant  amufemems  ;  to  be  ranked 
with  other  produdions  of  the  polite  Arts,  Statuary, 
Painting,  and  Mufic.     But  Mr.  Burgh  wrote  not  for 
fcholars  only,  for  amateurs  or  connoiffeuts,  but  for  men 
of  bufinefs,  adually  engaged   in  the  bufy  world,  and 
pofleffing  but  little  leifure  for  the  indulgence  of  a  faf- 
tidious  delicacy,  in  the  choice  of  books.     He  copied 
from  the  great  volume  of  the  living  world;  and  his 
rules  and  maxims  were  drawn,  not  fo  much  from  reading 
in  his  clofet,  as  from  adual  experience.     Merchants, 
tradefmen,  and  young  people   in  every  department, 
will  find   in  it  much  folid  inftrudion,  tending  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  error,  and  to  fecure  them  from  the 
mod  fertile  fource  of  misfortune  and  mifery,  indifcreet 
condud  on  firft  entrance  into  adive  life. 

If  it  be  true  that  falfe  philofophy  has  lately  been 
fuccefsfully  engaged  in  undermining  Religion,  and 
lowering  Man  to  the  rank  of  irrational  animals,  a  book 
which  maintains  the  dignity  of  human  nature^  and  the 
truth  of  Cbriftianity>  mull  have  the  merit  of  being  pecu- 
liarly feafonable  at  the  prefent  conjundure. 

I  remember,  and  mention  it  as  a  circumflance  ere- 
to  Mr.  Burgh,  that  a  very  diftinguifhed  Head 

of 
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of  a  College,,  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  ufed  to 
make  the  young  men  prefents  of  The  Dignity  of  Human 
Niiwre.  Dr. -Fry,  the  Prefident  of  St.  John's  College, 
was  well  known  to  pofiefs  a  folid  judgment  in  books  ; 
and,  amidft  the  variety  which  offered  to  his  choice, 
he  fixed  on  fJbe  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  as  well 
adapted  to  improve  the  young  ftudents  in  pra&ical 
wifdom.  He  had  a  little  fund  in  his  difpofal,  given 
by  a  benefa&or  for  the  purchafe  of  books,  to  be  be- 
ftowcd  as  prefents  to  deferving  young  ftudents  in  the 
College,  and  his  choice  fell  on  The  Dignity  of  Human 
Niture.  This  was  a  very  high  compliment  to  the 
Book ;  when  it  is  confidered  that  Univerfity  prejudices 
aieftrong,  and  that  Mr.  Burgh  had  not  to  boaft  the 
honour  of  an  Oxford  education,  and  was  alfo  a  Dif- 
ftater. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  was  firft  publifhed  in 
ooe  volume  quarto.  It  afterwards  appeared  in  two 
volumes  oftavo.  The  fale  was  extenfive,  and  the 
Book  was  out  of  print,  and  fcarce,  till  the  Proprietor 
publifhed  it,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Public,  in 
the  prefent  comprehenfive  volume.  Serious  and  well* 
difpofed  parents,  and,  indeed,  all  fuperintendants  of 
education,  will  find  it  a  Book  well  calculated  to  infpire 
the  mind  with  principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  while 
it  furnifhes  many  maxims  of  worldly  Prudence.  The 
comprizing  of  the  whole  in  one  volume,  renders  it  at 
once  more  eafy  of  purchafe,  and  more  commodious  in 
the  ufe. 

Mr.  Burgh,  ever  anxious  to  promote  the  purpofes 
of  Education,  publifhed,  in  1762,  an  odtavo  volume 
on  The  Art  of  Speaking.  He  firft  gives  rules,  and  then 
leffons  for  their  exemplification.  The  rules  are  parti- 
cularly compiled  from  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  other 
celebrated  Writers  on  the  fubjeft,  with  additions  from 

the 
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the  di dates  of  his  own  taftc  and  observation.     Tba 
Book  has  one  lingular  advantage.  The  emphatic  word* 
of  the  paflages  felc&ed  for  pra&ice  are  printed  in  Itstics, 
and  the  various  paffions  and  fentiments  to  be  erprefled 
are  carefully  and  judicioufly  marked  in  the  margin. 
This  gives  it  the  advantage  of  a  living  inftru&or.    It 
was  very  much  ufed  in  fchools,  and  has  paffed  through 
feveral  editions.    It  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Blake  Dclaval,  who  had  made  elo- 
cution his  favourite  ftudy,  and  had  been  diftinguHhed 
for  the  excellence  of  his  utterance,  in  the  private  plays 
in  which  he  had  afted,  with  many  perfons  of  fafhion, 
as  the  amufement  of  his  leifure :  he  was  fo  pleafed  with 
Mr.  JJurgh's  Art  of  Speaking,  that  he  paid  him  a  vifit 
to  exprefs  his  high  opinion  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time^ 
perhaps,  imagining  that  a  man  who  fo  perfe&Iy  pof- 
fefled  the  theory  excelled  alfo  in  the  praftice  of  elo- 
cution.   This,  however,  might  not  be  the  cafe;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Scottifh  pronunciation  might  ren- 
der Mr.  Burgh  but  a  moderate  orator  to  an  Englitti 
ear,  refined  by  the  delicacies  of  the  moft  polifhed  fo- 
ciety  in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.    The  whetftone 
can  give  an  edge  to  the  fteel,  though  it  cannot  cut ; 
and  many  can  fay,  what  Horace  with  affe&ed  humility 
fays  of  himfelf,  that  they  can  give  rules  for  the  art 
which  they  cannot  themfelves  reduce  to  pradtice. 

In  1766  he  publifhed  a  fmall  volume,  entitled, 
<c  Crito,"  or,  Effays  on  various  Subjects.  It  is  de- 
dicated, with  an  attempt  at  humour,  To  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  of  three  Years  old,  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  Frederick  Bifliop  of  Ofnaburg.  It  contains  three 
eflays;  the  firft  is  political,  the  fecond  is  on  the  diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  education,  and  on  the  impro- 
priety and  impracticability  of  Rouffeau's  Emilius.  The 
third  eflay  is  on  the  origin  of  evil.  He  maintains,  that 
both  the  natural  and  moral  end  in  the  world,  is  im- 
putable 
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potable  to  powerful y  malignant \  Jpiritual  Beings;  and 
that  the  purpofe  of  Chriftianity  is  to  deliver  Man  from 
this  infernal  flavery.  He  published  a  fecond  volume 
in  the  following  year,  dedicated  to  the  good  people  of 
Britain  of  the  twentieth  century.  Then  follows  a  fecond 
cflay  on  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  rationale  of  Chrifti- 
anity, with  a  Poftfcript,  containing  elucidations  of  the 
preceding  Efiays,  and  a  variety  of  detached  Remarks. 
Thefe  volumes  abound  with  ingenuity ,  learning,  and 
Satire ;  but  they  have  not  met  with  a  reception  uni« 
serially  favourable. 

Men  who  are  devoted  to  learning  and  fcience  are 
fddom  avaricious.  It  may  be  (aid  of  them  as  Horace 
fa  id  of 


Vat  is  avarus 


Non  temere  eft  animus- 


Mr.  Burgh  had  acquired  a  competency  in  his  labo- 
rious employment,  though  not  an  opulent  fortune.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  relinquilh  his  preceptorial 
employment,  and  retire  to  eafe,  though  by  no  means  to 
ina&ivity.  He  quitted  his  fchool  at  Newington-Green 
in  1771,  and  removed  to  a  houfe  in  Colebrook-Row, 
Iflington  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in 
labours  which  he  deemed  of  great  importance  to  So- 
ciety. He  had  been  ten  years  affiduoufly  engaged  in 
collefting  materials  for  a  Book,  which  he  afterwards 
publiflied  in  three  volumes  ottavo,  entitled,  Political 
Diftpiifitions.  He  promifed  himfelf  eafe  and  hnppinefs 
in  this  philofophical  retreat,  and  this  moft  ufeful  and 
honourable  ftudy.  But  the  hopes  of  man  are  vain. 
He  had  acquired  a  competence,  but  he  had  injured 
his  conftitution.  A  fhort  time  after  his  retirement  to 
Iflington,  he  was  tormented  with  theflone.  He  dragged 
on  four  years  with  this  excruciating   malady  ;  during 

the 
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the  two  lad  of  which  he  was  agonized.    Yet,  in  the   , 
midft  of  pain, 

Studio  fallente  dolor  em  y 

he  found  folace  and  alleviation  in  proceeding  with 
his  Political  Difquifitions,  In  1774  he  publiQied 
them. 

This  very  interefting  Work  is  clofely  printed  in 
three  volumes  o&avo,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
very  valuable  information.  It  is  one  of  thofe  Works 
which  may  be  called  a  Sylva  ;  a  ftorehoufe  of  rpate- 
rials,  which  a  fkilful  builder  may,  at  fome  future  time, 
ereft  into  a  regular  and  fymmetrical  edifice.  The  firft 
volume  principally  treats  of  Parliament ;  the  (econd,  of 
Places,  Penfions,  the*  Taxation  of  the  Colonies,  and 
the  Army ;  the  third,  of  Corruption  of  Manners,  and 
its  Effefts  on  the  State.  Whoever  has  a  regard  for 
Civil  Liberty,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  Britifti  Conftitu- 
tion,  in  its  purity,  v/ill  give  attention  to  Mr.  Bhrgh's 
Political  Difquifitions.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  va- 
luable as  a  Colleftion.  What  he  has  added  himfelf  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  finifhed  with  accuracy.  It  is 
the  work  of  indefatigable  labour,  interrupted  by  pain- 
ful difeafe ;  yet  it  mud  be  highly  efteemed  by  all  who 
duly  value  the  Rights  and  Happinefs  of  Men  in  Civil 
Society.  If  there  is  a  little  too  much  acrimony  in  fome 
parts,  let  it  be  attributed  to  the  honed  indignation  of  a 
virtuous  mind,  and  the  irritation  of  bodily  pain. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  already  fpoken  of, 
Mr.  Burgh  was  the  author  of  many  anonymous  pa- 
pers i  particularly  of  Letters  in  the  General  Evening- 
Poft,  under  the  fignature  of  the  Free  Enquirer;  and  in 
the  Gazetteer,  under  that  of  the  Conjlitutionalift.  The 
fcope  of  thefe  occafional  Eflays  was  to  recommend 
Annual  Parliaments,    Equal   Reprefentation,    and  a 

Place 
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Place  Bill.    He  wrote  alfo  a  feries  of  papers  in  the  Ga- 
zetteer, figned   The  Colonijl's  Advocate,    in  which   he 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  Americans  again  ft  the  oppref- 
five  roeafures  of  the  Miniftry  of  that  time,  and  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  under  its  di  reft  ion.    His  attention 
to  politics  never  interrupted  his  main  objcft,  the  care 
of  youth  committed  to  his  charge,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  education.     He  printed,   but  did   not 
publifh,  for  the  fole  ufe  of  his  own  pupils,  Direttiofls, 
prudential^  moral,  religious,  and  fcientific.      They   have 
been  furreptitioufly  publiihed  by  a  Bookfeller,  under 
the  tide  of  "  Youth's  friendly  Monitor."     He  left  fe- 
vcral  manufcripts  behind  him,  and  certainly  publiihed 
fevcral  valuable  t rafts,  which,  being  anonymous,  have 
eluded  the  enquiries  of  his  Biographer. 

Of  Mr.  Burgh's  private  chara&er,  we  have  a  very 
authentic  and  favourable  teftimony.  The  refpeftable 
Dr.  Kippis,  to  whom  the  World  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  materials  of  his  life,  and  who  had  a  long  per- 
gonal knowledge  of  him,  informs  us,  that  he  can  con- 
fidently pronounce  Mr.  Burgh  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  Religion,  Integrity,  and  Benevolence.  "  He 
"  had  a  warmth  of  heart,"  fays  Dr.  Kippis,  "  which 
<c  engaged  him  to  enter  heartily  into  the  profecution  of 
"  any  valuable  defign ;  and  his  temper  was  communi- 
"  cative  and  chearful." 

One  of  his  molt  favourite  recreations,  while  he  en- 
joyed health  and  fpirits,  was  a  regular  attendance  at  a 
weekly  club,  confiding  of  fenfible  and  refpeftable  men, 
decidedly  friends  to  Science,  moral  Virtue,  and  Civil 
Liberty :  among  thefe  were  feveral  perfons  honourably 
diftinguifhed  for  their  attainments  in  Philofophy  and 
general  Literature.  His  chief  enjoyments  were  of  the 
intellectual  kind,  and  he  added  a  dignity  to  them,  by 
rendering  them  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  Benevo- 
lence. 
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lencc.  He  communicated  the  refult  of  his  ftudies,  i 
fleftion,  and  conversation,  for  the  improvement  of  tl 
riling  race,  and  for  the  promotion  of  all  public,  di 
interefted  virtue. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  circumftance  honourabi 
to  his  chara&er,  that  though  long  in  the  vale  of  Ob 
fcurity,  his  endeavours  to  ferve  the  caufc  of  Virtue  an< 
Religion,  caufed  him  to  be  introduced  to  our  prefen 
King,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  defire  of  tb 
late  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales.  The  Royal  Mothe 
wiftied  much  to  have  his  ideas  on  the  fubjcd  of  edu 
cation.  He  was  honoured  with  a  mod  gracious  re 
ception ;  and,  among  other  topics,  converted  with  be 
on  a  fubjed  then  much  agitated,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
Philofophy.  If  he  had  lived,  I  think  he  would  hav 
been  one  of  thofe  who  have  done  honour  to  Royalt] 
by  receiving  penfions,  as  rewards  for  public  (ervice 
in  advancing  the  caufe  of  Literature,  Virtue,  and  civ 
Freedom. 

He  had  formed  a  profpedt  of  a  Grand  Affociatio 
€C  confiding  of  pcrfons  confpicuous  for  their  Chj 
racters  and  Stations,  who  could  eafily  ha' 
procured  the  a ffi fiance  of  all  the  ableft  Pens  in  tl 
three  kingdoms,  for  carrying  on  a  periodical  Pub! 
<c  cation  in  Support  of  Virtue  and  Truth,  and  wt 
cc  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  a  general  Tui 
"  to  the  Sentiments  and  Manners  of  Twenty  Millioi 
"  of  Peopled 

The  bufinefs  of  his  interview  with  our  present  Ki* 
and  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  W3S  to  promo 
this  mod  laudable  and  beneficent  purpofe.  They  t: 
prefled  their  approbation  of  it ;  but,  War  and  Politi 
were  too  clamorous,  to  fuffcr  a  fcheme  to  be  cordim 
promoted,  which  had  no  other  objeA  than  the  In 
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provement  and  Happinefs  of  the  Human  Race.  Lee 
it  here  be  remembered,  as  a  lingular  inftance,  that 
Mr.  Burgh  condefcended  to  become  a  Courtier,  not 
for  private  intereft,  not  for  perfonal  honours  or  cmolu- 
ment,  but  to  folici;  the  Caufe  of  Mankind,  to  pro- 
mote the  Interefti  of  Virtue,  Leaning,  and  Liberty* 

He  appears  to  have  formed  the  benevolent  deftgn  of 
t  political  work,  re&mbling  what  he  publifbed  under 
the  title  of  Political  Difquifitions,  folely  defigned  for 
the  Heir  Apparent,  the  future  King,  on  whdfe  im- 
provement in  Knowledge  and  Virtue,  the  welfare  of 
millions  depended*  His  purpofe  was  not  to  print  or 
pttblUh  this  Work,  left  it  Ihould  become  too  corn- 
men  ;  but  to  have  it  fairly  written  out*  "  that  in  all 
"  cafes  of  difficulty,  to  exprefs  his  ideas  in  his  own 
"words,  the  King  (then  Heir  Apparent)  might  have 
"  fomewhat  more  certain  to  depend  on,  than  the  pre- 
"  carious  and  contradictory  couhfels  of  Men,  who 
41  might  be  themfelves  miftaken,  or  might  be  ime- 
11  refted  to  deceive  him." 

Thus  it  appears  that  his  Life  was  devoted  to  the 
fcrvice  of  his  fellow-creatures :  nor  was  he  contented 
with  contemplative  beneficence.  He  adlually  carried 
into  execution  fcveral  projedh  for  the  public  advantage. 
Difeafe  and  Death  only  put  a  flop  to  his  benevolent 
defigns.  The  caufe  of  Truth,  Virtue,  Liberty,  and 
Human  Nature,  lay  neareft  to  his  heart ;  and  con- 
fidering  the  difad vantages  he  laboured  under,  in  early 
life,  through  indigence  and  obfeurity,  and  the  incon- 
veniencies  he  fuffered  at  a  more  advanced  age,  in  con- 
fequence  of  one  of  the  moft  painful  difeafes  that  flefli 
is  heir  to^  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  he  not  only  pro- 
je&ed,  but  executed  many  Works,  both  in  public  and 
private,    highly  conducive  to  the  Improvement  and 
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Happinefs  of  Man,  the  firft  and  dcarcft  objcft  of  his 
Life. 

Upon  a  review  of  his  Life  and  Works,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Reader  will  agree  with  me,  in  what 
I  have  already  intimated,  that  James  Burgh,  not  only 
gave  rules  for  fupporting  the  Dignity  of  Human 
Nature,  but  facilitated  the  pradice  of  them  by  the 
powerful  incitement  of  his  own  example. 

After  bearing  the  tortures  of  the  ft  one,  during  two 
years,  with  lingular  patience,  and  refignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  he  found  eafe  in  the  arms  of  Death  on  the 
twenty-fixth  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1775, 
and  in  the  fixty-firft  of  his  age. 


gdr  The  Bookbinder  will  obferve,  that  the  Title-Page  which 
joins  to  this  Sheet  of  The  Life,  mujt  be  placed  as  a  Wrapper 
over  The  Dedication  and  Contents. 
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BOOK  I. 
Of  Prudence 


INTRODUCTION. 

*  r 

TO  (hew  what  is  truly  great^  ornamental,  or  ufeful, 
in  life  ;  to  call  the  attention  of  mankind  to  objedls 
worthy  of  their  regard,  as  rational  and  immortal  beings ; 
to  give  a  brief  but  comprehenfive  account  of  the  certain 
and  eftablifhed  means  for  attaining  the  true  end  of  our 
exiilence,  happinefs  in  the  prefbnt  and  future  ftates;  is 
thedeiign  of  the  following  eflay. 

The  motives  which  engaged  the  author  to  attempt 
a  talk,  confeffcdly  too  arduous  for  any  fingle  hand,  were 
fuch  as  to  him  feemed  fufficient  to  juttify  his  afpiring, 
where  even  a  failure,  if  not  too  fhameful,  mult  defcrve 
praiie  ;  as,  encouragements  from  pcrfons,  for  whom  he 
joins  with  all  mankind  in  having  the  molt  profound  re- 
gard and  veneration  ;  the  candor  he  has,  in  fome  more 
inconfiderable  attempts,  met  with  from  the  public ;  the 
hope  of  receiving  improvement  to  himfelf  from  di- 
gelling  and  compiling  fuch  a  tvork,  and  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  judicious  upon  it :  Thefe  feveral  confidera- 
tions  had  defcrvedly  their  refpeflive  influence.     But 
what  rendered  the  attempt  more  proper  and  ncceflary, 
was  a  diredl  view  to  the  advantage  of  fome  young  pcr- 
fon%  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  England, 
with  whom  his  connexions  are  fuch,  as  to  give  them  ;i 
light  to  the  fruit  cf  his  bed  abilities  in  the  literary  kind  ; 
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and  who  will  not  probably  foil  to  pay  a  peculiar  rega 
to  whatever  comes  from  him. 

To  exhibit  a  comprehenfive  idea  of  the  true  Digni 
of  Human  Nature,  it*  will  be  neceflary  to  coritider  wh 
is  fit  for  abeing,  who  at  prefent  inhabits  a  perifhing  bod 
itfelf  an  immortal  fpirit;  for  a  creature  capable  of  a 
tion,  of  making  himfelf  and  others  happy  in  this  wor] 
and  of  being  rewarded  arid  puniflied  hereafter  accor 
ing  to  his  condudt ;  for  a  nature  fitted  for  focial  virti 
and  brought  into  exiftence  to  be  prepared  for  glory  a] 
happinefs. 

It  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  a  man's  filling  properly  I 
place  in  fociety,  that  he  regulate  his  conduft  by  the  la\ 
of  prudence  and  virtue.  To  anfwer  the  Divine  intei 
tion  in  furnifhing  him  with  rational  faculties,  it  is  ev 
dently  proper,  that  he  labour  to  improve  thofe  facuhi 
with  knowledge.  And  in  order  to  his  gaining  the  f 
vour  of  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  upon  whi( 
alorie  the  happinefs  of  all  created  beings  depends,  it 
plain,  that  obedience  to  his  laws  is  indifpenfably  n 
ceflary,  which  comprehends  religion,  natural  and  r 
vealed.  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  may  then  1 
exhibited  under  the  four  following  heads,  viz. 

I.  Prudence,  or  fuch  a  conduct  with  refpeft  to  i 
cular  affairs,  as  is  proper  in  itfelf,  and  fuitable  to  1 
fpedive  circumftances,  and  naturally  tends  to  ma 
a  man  happy  in  himfelf,  and  ufeful  in  fociety. 

II.  Knowledge,  or  the  improvement  and  enlarj 
ment  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  underftan 
ing,  memory,  and  imagination. 

III.  Virtue,  or  a  conformity  of  difpofition  and  pn 
tice  to  reditude,  in  all  refpe&s,  as  to  oiirfelves,  c 
fellow-creatures,  and  our  Maker. 

IV.  Revealed  Religion,  or  a  due  inquiry  in 
and  proper  regard  to,  any  exprefs  revelation,  whi 
the  fupreme  Being  may  have  given  to  mankind. 

The  bufineft  of  life  is  ferious,  not  ludicrous.  No  < 
der  of  beings  (efpecially  of  rationals)  was  brought  ii 
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exiftence  wholly  for  pleafure  and  amufement ;  but  to  fill 
fome  ufefuf  place,  and  anfvver  fqme  important  end  in  the 
extend  ve  fcheme  of  the  beneficent  Creator.  It  is  there- 
fore evidently  the  inteitft,  the  wiGdom,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  every  rational  creature  to  look. to  it,  that  he  per- 
form properly  the  dutyiof  his  appointed  ftation  ;  and  in 
that  he  will  in  the  end  find  bis  glory  and  his  happi- 
nefs. 

To  give  a  brief  view  of  what  is  principally  neceflary 
to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  it  feems  moil  methodical 
toaddrefs  the  following  directions  chiefly  to  thole  rea- 
ders, who  have  not  yet  gone  far  in  life,  but  are  at  the 
fame  time  arrived  at  an  age  capable  of  improving  by 
proper  helps,  and  a  due  attention  to  their  own  intcreil, 
when  faithfully  pointed  out  to  them.  Proceeding,  from 
the  firft  fetting  out  in  manly  life,  to  the  fubjefts  of  mar- 
riage and  education  of  children,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
more  advanced  age  ;  all  the  ft  ages  of  life  may  be  taken 
in,  and  the  true  dignity  of  each  pointed  out. 

That  in  the  following  eflay  there  will  of  courfe"  be 
wanting  a  number  of  particulars,  more  or  lefs  conducive 
to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  is  no  more  than  may  be 
expected  in  a  defign  fo  extenfive.  If  it  be  found,  that 
whoever  conforms  to  thefc  directions,  and  frames  his 
charader  according  to  the  following  plan,  will  have  at- 
tained the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the.  perfection  of 
human  life  ;  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  candid  and 
ingenuous,  that  the  throwing  together  into  one  view, 
fuch  a  number  of  particulars  of  principal  importance, 
Was  attempting  a  fervice  ufeful  to  the  public. 

As  young  people  have  a  profpedt  (though  a  precarious 
one)  of  living  to  old  age,  it  is  of  confequence,  that  they 
be  early  put  upon  fuch  courfes,  as  will  be  likely  to  ren- 
der their  pallage  through  life,  whether  longer  or  (hortcr, 
eafy  and  comfortables    A  perfon's  ietting.out  with  pro- 
per dignity^   is  of  great  importance  toward  his  future 
profperity  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  one  falie  ftcp  at  the  fir  ft 
entrance  into  life  may  prove  irretrievable.     Mankind 
fix  their  attention  upon  the  behaviour  of  a  pcrfon  juft 
fetting  out,  and  according  to  the  prudence,  or  want  of 
judgment,  they  obferve  in  the  fir  It  fteps  he  takes,  pro- 
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above  applying  his  underftanding  to  find  out,  and  his 
attention  to  purfue  any  fcheme  of  life,  it  is  as  little  to 
be  expe&ed,  that  he  (hould  acquire  the  fortune  of  the 
thriving  citizen,  as  that  the  plain  fliopkeeper,  who  ne- 
ver applied  his  mind  to  learning,  Ihould  equal  him  in 
fcience.  There  is  no.  natural  incompatibility  between 
wit,  or  learning,  and  prudence!.  Nor  is  the  man  of 
learning  or  genius,  who  is  void  of  common  prudence, 
to  be  confidered  in  any  other  charafter,  than  that  of  a 
wrong-headed  pedant,  or  of  a  man  of  narrow  and  de- 
fedtive  abilities. 


PART    I. 

Of  Prudence  in  Conversation* 

SECT,    I. 
Of  treating  the  Characters  of  abfent  Perfons. 

PRUDENCE  may,  in  general,  be  divided  into  tw 
parts:    Firft,    that   which   regards   converfation 
And,  fecondly,  that  which  ferves  to  regulate  action. 

As  to  our  words,  we  are  to  confider,  firft,  whethe 
what  we  are  going  to  fay  had  better  be  ipoke,  or  kept  io 
And  the  only  time  for  confidering  this  is,  before  w 
fpeak  :  for  it  may  be  too  late  afterwards.  Whateve 
may  f>rove  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  fpeaker,  th 
hearers,  or  of  any  abfent  perfon,  is  in  prudence  care 
fully  to  be  fupprefiec}.  Of  the  firft  fort,  is  whatever  ma 
prejudice  the  ipeaker,  as  by  expofing  him  to  profecu 
tion,  by  dilcovering  his  fecrets,  or  by  getting  him  ill 
will.  Of  the  fecond,  is  whatever  may  tend  to  debauc 
the  virtue  of  the  hearers,  or,  by  affronting,  work  ther 
up  to  anger  and  mifbehaviour.  And  of  thethircj,  what 
ever  tends  to  derogate  from  the  charader  pf  any  abfer 
perfon.  To  treat  of  thefe  without  regard  to  order ; 
*  There  is  no  imprudence  more  common  or  univerfa 
ttoo  ttujt  of  4ftr^dion.  X  fpeak  of  it  sit  prefcnt  ooljr  i 
\C;   '  ■  a 
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an  imprudence,  rcf?rving  the  immorality  of  that  prac- 
tice to  another  occafion.  And  what  can  be  more  im- 
prudent, than  upon  the  mention  of  an  abfent  perfon, 
with  whom  I  am  no  way  concerned,  to  break  out  into 
inve&ives  and  feverities,  which  may  bring  me  into  dif- 
putes  and  trouble,  but  can  anfwer  no  good  end  ? 

Did  men  but  confider  what  opinion  the  judicious 
form  of  thofe  they  fee  delight  in  detraction,  they  would, 
for  their  own  fakes,  avoid  a  pradice  which  expofes  them 
to  the  contempt  of  all  humane  and  con fi derate  people. 
He  who  .takes  pie  a  fu  re  in  fpeaking  to  the  difadvantagc 
of  others,  muft  appear  to  all  wife  men  either  in  the  light 
of  an  envious  perfon,  who  can  brook  nothing  eminent 
in  another ;  of  one  whofe  mean  abilities  and  improve- 
ments will  furnilh  no  bettor  entertainment  for  thofe  he 
converfes  with,  thag  difadvantageous  reprefentations  of 
others ;  or  of  one  who  partakes  of  the  temper  of  an  evil 
ipirir,  and  delights  in jnifchief  for  mifchief's  fake.  And 
no  man  can  think  it  will  tend  to  the  forwarding  of  his 
intereft  among  his  neighbours,  to  procure  himfelf  any 
of  thefe  charaders. 

The  mifchiefs  a  perfon  may  bring  upon  himfelf,  by 
evil- fpeaking,  either  by  expoling  himfelf  to  legal  pe- 
nalties, or  to  private  refentment,  and  general  hatred, 
are  fo  great,  that  prudence  wili  diredt  to  fpeak  of  every 
man,  as  one  would  do,  if  he  knew  the  perfon,  whole 
chara&er  i3  mentioned,  was  in  the  next  room,  over- 
hearing all  that  pafled.  For  one  can  never  be  fure  that 
he  (hall  not  be  called  upon  to  fay  the  fame  things  be- 
fore the  perfon's  face,  which  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  faying  behind  his  back.  And  who  would  be  put  to 
the  trouble  of  proving,  or  to  the  confufion  of  recanting 
his  words  ? 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  what  we  fay  to  an  abfent  per- 
fon's  difadvantage,  be  but  trifling,  or  of  no  great  confe- 
rence in  itfelf ;  fince  what  is  faid  in  conversation  lies 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  hearers,  to  reprefent  it  as 
they  pleafe  ;  and  the  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been 
faid  without  thought  or  defign,  makes  it  appear  of  con- 
fluence. It  is  evident  therefore,  that  in  touching  upon 
what  is  fo  extremely  delicate,  as  the  characters  of  others 
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there  is  no  fafc  method,  but  taking  the  good-natured 
fide  (where  arty  thing  can  be  laid  in  vindication),  or, 
if  the  character  fpoke  of  is  wholly  indefenfible,  total 
filence  ;  neither  of  which  is  liable  to  mifconftru&ion. 

As  to  putting  the  eafy  and  credulous  upon  their  guard 
againft  the  artful  and  defigning,  the  ufual  pretence  for 
obloquy  ;  it  may  be  done,  without  hazard,  and  without 
injuftice,  by  anonymous  letters  in  a  difguifcd  hand,  to 
the  perfons  we  think  in  danger  of  being  impofed  upon, 
i  or  in  any  other  prudent  way  ;  taking  care  ftill  to  treat 
the  charadlcr  of  others,  with  the  lame  tendernefs  M 
one  Would  wilh  his  own  to  meet  with. 

It  will  ever  be  the  wifdomof  every  perfon,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  odious  practice  of  evil-fpcaking ;  but  W 
make  a  refolution  to  have  no  concern  with  thofe  who 
are  given  ro  ir.  If  I  find  a  perfon  takes  a  pleafureia* 
mifreprefenting  others  to  me,  1  ought  to  conclude,  hi 
wijl  ufe  my  character  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  next 
company  he  goes  into.  '     '     "\  ' 

* 

SECT.    II.  ' 

Of  venting  Jingular  Opinions.     Of  Modc/ly  in  Dijputing, 
Of  being  fatirical  upon  the  Infirmities  of  others.     Of. 
Rallying,  and  receiving  Raillery. 

A  WISE  man  will  ever  be  cautious  of  venting  lin- 
gular opinions  in  fcience,  in  politics,  and,  above 
all,  in  religion,  where  he  does  not  perfe&ly  know  his 
company.  He  will  cbnlider,  that  he  has  ten  chance* 
for  ltartling  or  difplealing  his  hearers,  for  one  of  in- 
forming or  letting  them  right,  in  a  fingle  converfation ; 
the  bulk  of  mankind  being  much  too  fond  of  their  own* 
opinions  and  prejudices,  to  defire  to  come  at  truth  with 
thb  hazard  of  being  obliged  to  give  up  their  beloved 
maxims. 

A  man  of  prudence  is  always  modeft  in  delivering 
his  fentiments,  even  where  he  is  abfolutely  certain  that 
he  is  in  the  right,  and  that  his  opponent  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  fubjed  in  difpute.  For  he  confiders, 
that  it  is  happineft  enough  to  knew  himfclf  to  be  in  the 

right 
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right,  and  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  battle  the  narrow- 
nefi  and  perverfenefs  of  mankind. 

It  is  likewife  proper  to  remember,  that,  in  a  difpute, 
the  by-ftanders  generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he 
who  keeps  his  temper  is  in  the  right,  and  that  what 
pats  the  other  out  of  humour,  is  his  finding  himfelf  in 
danger  of  being  worded. 

A  prudent  perfon  will  carefully  avoid  touching  upon 
the  natural  infirmity,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  ofthofe 
he  is  in  company  with.  The  expoiing  a  performs  imper- 
■fedions  to  the  obfervation  of  others,  can  anfwer  no  end, 
but  irritating.  We  find  it  hard  enough  to  prevail  with 
mankind  to  look  into  their  deficiencies  themfelves ;  but 
tofet  a  whole  company  a-gazing  at  them,  is  what  they 
Will  never  bear  at  our  hands.  When  there  is  a  friendly 
hint  to  be  given,  for  correcting  fome  failing,  if  it  be 
done  in  private,  or  by  an  anonymous  letter,  it  may 
anfwer  the  end  ;  whereas  the  rude  expoiing  of  a  pefv 
Iod's  weaknefs,  makes  him  think  himfelf  obliged  in 
honour  to  defend,  and  confequently  to  hold  fail,  his 
error. 

A  wife  man  will  defpife  the  conceited  pleafure  fome 
hot-headed  people  take  in  what  they  call,  fpeaking 
their  minds,  that  is,  in  exprefling  their  diflike  of  thole 
they  fall  into  company  with,  in  a  blunt  and  rude  man- 
ner, without  the  leaft  neceffity  or  profpeft  of  advan- 
tage, and  with  the  certainty  of  affronting  and  difobliging. 
For  he  will  confider,  that  tho'  he  may  chance  not  to 
like  the  make  of  every  face  he  meets  in  the  flreet,  or 
the  humour  of  every  perfon  he  falls  in  company  with, 
he  cannot  expedt  either  the  one  or  the  other  fliould  be 
altered  immediately  upon  his  exprefling  his  dillutisfac- 
tion,  and  may  expedt  to  have  his  rude  remarks  retali- 
ated upon  him  with  intereft.  As  nothing  is  more  pro- 
voking to  fome  tempers  than  raillery,  a  prudent  perfon 
will  not  always  be  fatirically  witty  where  he  can  ;  but 
only  where  he  may  without  offence.  For  he  will  con- 
fider, that  the  fineft  ftroke  of  raillery  is  but  a  wittilifm ; 
and  that  there  is  hardly  any  perfon  fo  mean,  whore 
good-will  is  not  preferabletothcpleafureof  a  horfc-laugh. 

If 
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If  you  fhould  by  raillery  make  another  ridiculous 
(which  is  more  than  you  can  promife  upon),  remember, 
that  the  judicious  part  of  the  company  will  not  think 
the  better  of  you  for  your  having  a  knack  at  drollery,  or 
ribaldry. 

Before  you  fet  up  for  a  fatirical  wit,  be  fure  that 
yoa  are  properly  furnifhed.  Jf  you  be  found  to  be  a 
bad  archer,  they  will  fet  you  up  for  a  butt. 

In  the  cafe  of  one's  being  expofed  to  the  mirth  of  a 
company  for  fomething  faid  or  donp  .fillily,  the  moft 
efle&uai  way  of  turning  the  edge  pf  tb^ir  ridicule,  is 
by  joining  in  the  laugh  againft  one's  Xelf,  and  expofinj 
and  aggravating  his  own  folly  :  fox  this  will  fliew,  that 
he  has  the  uncommon  understanding  Jo  fee  his  ow^ 
fault. 

SECT..    III. 

Cf  Secrecy.     Of  the  Choice  of  Company,  and  of  intimat^ 
Friends.     Of  Vijiting  'where  there  is  no  Friendjbip. 
Of  the  Company  of  Ladies.     Of  Story-telling.     Of} 
Boa/ling,  and  Lying. 

AS  to  his  own  private  affairs,  a  prudent  perfon  will 
confider,  that  his  fecrets  will  always  be  fafer  ia 
his  own  bread,  than  in  that  of  the  bed  and  difcrefeteft 
friend  he  has  in  the  world.     He  will  therefore  be  very 
cautious  of  imparting  them  ;  and  will  never  let  any  one 
into  the  knowledge  of  t-hem,  but  for  the  fake  of  profiting 
by  his  advice,  or  for  fome  other  ufeful  end.     There  is 
not  indeed  a  perfon  among  many  hundreds,  to  whoagpi 
i'ecret  is  not  an  infupportable  burden.     And  the  bulk  pf 
people  are  fo  extremely  curious,  that  they  will  fall  upon 
a  thoufand  ftratagems  to  make  the  perfon,  who  they 
imagine    is  poffeffed  of   a  fecret,  believe,   that  they 
Jknow  moft  of  it  already,  in  order  to  draw  him  on  to 
difcover  the  whole ;  in  which  they  often  fucceed. 

A  prudent  perfon  will  always  avoid  diving  into  the 
fecrets  of  others  ;  for  he  will  confider,  that  whoever  is 
weak  enough  to  blab  his  private  affairs  to  him,  is 
like  to  put  the  fame9 confidence  in  others;  the  confe~ 
jtyience  of  which  may  be,  that  he  may  come  to  be 

blamed 
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m  you  truft  a  fecret,  or  of  a  difference  arifing 

n  you,  the  mere  circumftance  of  bis  happening 

me  or  other  to  forget  himfelf,  may  be  the  occafiori 

difcovering  and  undoing  you. 

3  the  choice  of  friends  or  companions,  the  num- 

vvhich  ought  to  be  (mail,  and  the  choice  delicate,  ^  i 

neral  rule  may  be  laid  down,  viz.    That  a  man, 

as  neither  knowledge  nor  virtue,  is  by  no  means 

mpanion,  let  him  have  what  other  accompliflw 

he   will.     No  advantage  one  can  propofe  from  n 

g  the  company  of  an  ignorant  or  a  wicked  man, 

ike  up  for  the  nuifance  and  difguft  his  folly  will 

nuch  lefs  for  the  danger  of  having  one's  manners 

ted,  and  his  mind  debauched.     Nothing  can  give    *'u-y 

er  delight,  than  the  converfation  of  a  man  of 

»dge.  There  is  in  a  mind,  improved  by  ftudy,  con- 

3n,  and  travel,  a  kind  of  inexhauftible  fund  of 

inment,  from  which  one  may  draw  fqpplies  for 

rears*  enjoyment,  and  at  every  converfation  receive 

ew  piece  of  information  and  improvement.     On 

atrary,  the  company  of  an  ignorant  perfon  muft 

row  tirefome   and    infipid.     For  one  will  foon 

eard  all  the  tolerable  things  he  can  fay  ;  and 

iere  is  an  end  of  improvement  and  entertainment 

t  once. 
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-you  will  generally  find  the  drolls,  you  meet  in  company, 
have  a  fet  of  conceits  which  they  play  off  at  all  timet,  * 
like  dancing  dogs,  or  monkeys ;  and  that  what  chiefly 
diverts,  is  rather  fome  odd  caft  of  countenance,  or  un* 
common  command  of  features,  than  any  thing  of  real 
wit,  that  will  bear  repeating. 

The  only  proper  perfons,  therefore,  to  choofe  for  intu 
mate  friends,  are  men  of  a  ferious  turn;  for  fuch  are 
^generally  prudent,   and  fit  to  confult  with;    and  of 
eftablifhed  charadlers  ;  for  fuch,  having. fomewhat  to  \ 
lofe,  will  be  cautious  of  their  behaviour.     To  which  j 
add  another  qualification,  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  a  i 
friend,  with  whom  one  would  expedl  to  live  agreeably, 
1  mean,  a  good  natural  temper.   '  Nothing  more  forcibly 
warms  the  mind  to.  a  love  of  goodnefs,  or  raifes  it  man  i 
powerfully  to  all  that  is  truly  great  and  worthy,  that 
Uhe  converfation  of  wife  and  virtuous  men.     There  is  f 
■  force  in  what  is  faid  viva  voce,  which  nothing  in  writing 
can  come  up  to.     A  grave  retnon  ft  ranee,  mixed  with 
humanity  and  companion,  will  often  awaken  thought 
and  refledion  in  a  mind,  which  has  ftood  proof  ^gainft 
the  fined  moral  leflbns  in  books.     And  the  approbation 
of  a  friend,  whofe  judgment  and  fincerity  one  efteems, 
will  encourage  one  to  go  lengths  in  every  commendable 
difpofition   and   pradice,   which  he  could  not  have 
thought  himfelf  capable  of     As,  on  the  contrary,  a  lit* 
tie  fmart  raillery,  or  a  fmooth  flow  of  words,  put  toge- 
ther with  an  appearance  of  reafon,  and  delivered  with 
an  eafy  and  allured  air,  may  very  quickly  (hake  the  vir* 
tue,  or  unhinge  the  principles,  of  a  young  perfon,  wba 
has  neither  had  time  nor  opportunities  for  eftablifhing 
himfelf  fufficiently. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  young  perfons  are  to  take  upon 
truft  all  that  is  told  them  by  pious  people  (fome  off 
whom  may  be  very  weak  and  bigoted),  without  exa- 
mining  into  the  grounds  and  evidences  of  what  they 
have  taught  them,  and  without  allowing  themfelves  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  Thia 
is  more  than  religion  requires ;  nay,  it  is  diredly  con- 
trary to  what  it  requires:  for  it  di  reds  men  to  ufe  their  own 
reafon,  and  not  to  take  any  thing  of  importance  upon 

truft 
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y  lofe  dreadfully. 
le  flighted  touch  will  defile  a  clean  garment* 
is  not  to  be  cleaned  again  without  a  great  deaf 
ble,  fo  the  converfation  of  the  wicked  and  de-* 
d  will,  in  a  very  fhott  time,  defile  the  mind  of 
cent  perfon,  in  a  manner  that  will  give  him  great 
to  recover  his  former  purity.  You  may  there- 
)re  Fafely  venture  into  company  with  a  perfon 
1  with  the  plague,  than  with  a  vitious  man :  for 
rft  confequenoe  of  the  firft  is  death  ;  but  of  th& 
e  hazard  of  a  worfe  deftru&ion.  For  vitious 
generally  have  a  peculiar  ambition  to  draw  in 
locent  to  their  party;  and  many  of  them  are 
ed  with  artifices  and  allurements  but  too  effe&ual 
laring. 

the  advice  of  a  great  man  to  his  fon,  To  keep 
opany  of  his  fuperiors,  rather  than  his  inferiors, 
ire&ion  is  to  be  followed  with  difcretion.  As  on 
nd,  for  a  gentleman  to  aflbciate  conftantly  with 
lies,  mud  prove  the  moft  efie&ual  means  of  fink- 
a  to  the  level  of  their  manners  and  converfation ; 
lie  other,  for  a  young  perfon,  who  is  born  to  no 
Htune,  and  mult  refolve  tp  make  his  way  in  life 
own  indaftry,  toafiedfe  the  company  of  the  nobi- 
i  gentry,  is  the  way  to  have  his  mind  tin&ured 
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nitely  too  great  for  all  that  their  favour  can  procure; 
It  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  concluded,  that  the  pro- 
pereft  companions  for  every  man,  are  thofe  of  his  own 
rank  in  life. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  in  friendfhip,  a* 
in  love,  to  form  to  themfelves  fuch  romantic  notions  of 
I  know  not  what  fublimities  as  will  not  anfwer  in  real 

* 

life,  and  to  make  themfelves  miferable  upon  meeting 
with  difappointments.  Whoever  thinks  to  find  an  o£ 
jeft  of  love  or  friendfhip,  in  whom,  after  long  acquaint* 
ance  and  familiarity,  nothing  faulty  or  defective,  (hall 
appear,  mud  go  among  fuperior  orders  of  beings  in 
fearch  of  what  he  wants  :  human  nature  will  furnifh  no 
fuch  chara&ers.  He  who  has  found  a  friend,  capable 
of  keeping  a  fecret,  of  giving  a  fincere  and  judicious 
advice,  of  entertaining  and  inftrutting  by  his  converfa* 
tion,  and  ready  to  (hew  his  affedtion  by  adions  as  well 
.as  words;  he  who  has  found  fuch  a  friend,  and  drops 
him  for  any  weak nefs  not  inconfiftent  with  thefe  quali- 
ties, fhew9  himfelf  unworthy  of  fuch  an  ineftimable 
treafure. 

As  a  temper  too  referved  and  fufpicrous,  forbidding 
the  approach  of  a  ftranger,  is  an  indication  of  a  crafty 
difpoiilion,  or  at  lead  of  a  timorous  and  narrow  mind] 
fo  throwing  open  one's  arms  to  every  forward  intruder, 
is  a  proof  of  egregious  want  of  prudence  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  Thofe  pert  and  infinuating  people,  who 
become,  all  of  a  fudden,  and  without  any  reafon,  the 
mod  zealous  and  fanguine  friends,  are  ever  to  be  fuf 
peded  of  fome  indirect  defign.  The  wifdom  of  beha- 
viour therefore  is,  to  communicate  your  knowledge  tc 
all,  who  feem  willing  to  receive  it;  your  private  affair 
only  to  pcrfons  of  approved  fecrecy  and  judgment,  aric 
to  them  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  to  have 
many  acquaintance,  but  few  intimates  ;  to  Open  youi 
countenance  to  all,  your  heart  to  very  fetir. 

Never  think  of  friendfhip  with  a  covetous  matt :  H( 
loves  his  money  better  than  his  friend.  *Nor  with  a  mar 
of  pleafure :  He  has  not  gravity  enough  to  render  hif 
converfation  improving.  Nor  with  a  wicked  man:  H( 
will  corrupt  you.     Nor  with  a  filly  fellow :  His  eropti 

nef 
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nefs  will  difguft  you.  Nor  with  a  drunkard  :  He  will 
betray  your  fecrets.  A  paffionate  fellow  will  affront 
70a.  A  conceited  man  will  expett  you  to  fubmit  to 
him  in  every  thing.  A  mean-fpirited  creature  will  dif- 
grace  you.  A  bully  will  draw  you.  into  his  quarrels. 
A  fpendthrift  will  borrow  your  money.  A  very  poor 
fellow  will  make  your  life  unhappy.  A  man  of  over- 
grown fortune  will  draw  you  into  his  expenfive  way  of 
living. 

There  is  no  folly  more  common  among  young  people 
than  that  of  puffing,  or  boading ;  at  which  forme  arc 
extremely  awkward,  putting  their  accounts  of  their 
pretended  feats  together  in  a  manner  fo  inconfident  and 
contradictory,  that  their  hearers  never  fail  to  detect  them 
for  mere  fictions. 

Some  will  be  ever  afcribing  to  themfelves  witty  fay- 
ings,  which  they  have  heard  in  company,  or  perhaps 
read  m  books.  Some  will  pretend  to  have  performed 
things,  which  if  they  be  challenged  to  do  again,  they 
are  obliged  to  own  they  cannot.  Many,  who  have 
never  had  opportunity  or  capacity  for  ftudy,  endeavour 
to  perfuade  thofe  that  converfe  with  them,  that  they 
have  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciencc^ 
and  will  pretend  to  have  read  every  book  you  can  name. 
Others  wrll  be  ftunning  all  companies  with  the  great 
acquaintance  they  have,  and  talking  of  intimacies  with 
eminent  perfons,  whom  perhaps  in  truth  they  hardl  v 
know  by  fight.  And  others  are  guilty  of  this  vice  to  a 
degree  ftill  incomparably  more  wicked,  I  mean,  thofc 
who  delight  in  blading  the  characters  of  ladies,  whofe 
favours  they  boaft,  when  they  have  never  been  fo  much 
as  in  their  company.  This  infamous  practice  has  cod 
fome  of  thefe  vain  and  wicked  boaders,  all  they  were 
worth. 

The  mod  effectual  means  I  know,  for  avoiding  or 
getting  rid  of  this  foolifh  habit  of  boading,  is,  To 
accudom  one's  felf  to  fpeak  as  little  as  poilible  in  the 
firft  perfon.  T*he  figure  Egotifm  is  one  of  the  mod 
ungraceful  that  can  enter  into  any  man's  converfatiou 
or  writings,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  fome  of  the 
mod  rmincnt  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

But 
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But  if  it  gives  a  man  a  difadvaotageous  appearance 
to  be  himfelf  the  hiftorian  of  the  adions  he  has  rcallj 
done,  what  a  contemptible  light  mult  he  appear  in, 
who,  in  order  to  fet  himfelf  off,  has  recourfe  to  fatfc- 
hood?  To  what  a  degree  of  bafenefs  muft  that  mind  be 
funk,  which  can  defcend  fo  low  as  to  invent  a  lie?  We 
fee  a  fenfe  of  honour  upon  this  point,  often  remains  in 
the  mind,  when  every  thing  elfe  that  relifhes  of  virtue 
is  gone.  The  town-rake,  who  will  make  no  hefitation 
at  murder  or. adultery,  will  yet  take  the  imputation  of 
a  lie,  whether  juft  or  unjuft,  for  an  affront  not  to  be 
expiated,  but  with  blood.  -  For  he  looks  on  other  crimes 
as  venial,  or  perhaps  as  ads  of  heroifm  ;  but  falfehood 
is  univerfally  owned  to  imply  in  it  a  peculiar  degree  of 
tnean-fpiritednefs.  Nor  will  any  man  allow  himfelf  ia 
this  bale  pradice,  who  confiders  (abftrading  from  the 
vice)  the  grofs  imprudence  of  expofing  himfelf  to  the 
univerfal  contempt,  which  always  falls  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  a  liar,  who  of  courfe  lofes  the  confidence  of 
mankind,  even  when  he  fpcaks  truth* 

If  one  has  given  any  juft  caufe  of  difobligation,  the 
proper  part  to  ad,  is,  frankly  to  own  the  offence,  and 
afk  the  injured  perfon's  pardon j  and  it  muft  only  be 
from  cxcellive  pride  and  obftinacy,  that  one  will  refufe 
what  is  fo  reafonable.  And  how  much  more  manly  is 
i'uch  behaviour,  than  to  have  recourfe  to  the  bafe  fub- 
texfuge  of  a  lie,  or  equivocal  evafion?  , 

Falfehood  is  indeed  on  all  accounts  inexcufable,  and 
can  never  proceed  but  from  fome  unworthy  principle, 
as  cowardice,  malice,  or  a  total  contempt  of  virtue  and 
honour.  And  the  difficulties  it  runs  one  into,  are  not 
to  be  numbered.  One  lie  requires  ten  others  to  fup- 
port  it.  And  the  failure  of  probability  in  one  of  them 
ruins  all.  The  pains  neceflary  to  patch  up  a  plaufible 
ftory,  and  the  racking  of  the  memory  to  keep  always 
to  the  fame  circumftances  in  reprefentihg  things,  fo  as 
to  avoid  contradidions,  is  unfufferable.  And  after  all 
it  is  a  thoufand  to  one,  but  the  artifice  is  deteded; 
and  then  the  unhappy  man  is  queftioned  as  much,  when 
he  is  fincere,  as  when  he  diffemblcsj  fo  that  hit  finds 
4  himfelf 
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main,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  there  is  lefs 
net  with  that  is  likely  either  to  (hook,  or  to  cor* 
ti  innocent  perfon,  than  in  the  converfation  of 
le  tolerably  fober  part  of  our  fex.  But  as  on  the 
land,  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  that  their  being  de- 

of  the  advantages  we  have  for  enlarging  our 
*dge,  renders  their  converfation  lefs  improving,  it 
•e  allowed,  that  to  fpend  the  bulk  of  one's  leifure 
r  company  is  not  to  be  juftified  ;  nor  indeed  do 
xpeft  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  defpife 
erninate  tribe  of  danglers.  A  prudent  man  will 
>re  only  feek  the  converfation  of  the  ladies  occa- 
Y  ;  and,  where  he  docs,  he  will  not  enter  wholly 
icir  manners,  but  will,  by  eafy  and  engaging 
endeavour  to  draw  them  into  converfation  that 
e  more  entertaining  to  himfelf,  and  more  im- 
g  to  them*  than  the  ufuai  chit-chat  of  the  tea- 

Nor  is  a  man  in  any  hazard  of  giving  difguft  by 
oceeding,  unlefs  his  manner  of  introducing  fuch 
:s  have  fomewhat  afFe&ed,  or  gloomy,  or  over- 
g.     On  the  contrary,  the  more  fenlibls,  part  of  1 

t  always  expect  to  hear  from  us  fomething  difie-  ] 

om,  and  fuperior  to  the  fuperficial  {tuff,  of  fa- 
,  love-affairs,  and  remarks  on  neighbours ;  and 
iin   hut  contemntible  notions  of  a  man.   who  is 
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The  ufual  trafti  of  compliment  and  flattery,  with  which 
that  contemptible  order  of  mortals,  commonly  called 
fops,  are  wont  to  entertain  the  ladies,  is  equally  fharae- 
ful  to  thofe  who  utter,  and  thofe  who  receive  it.  And 
none  but  the  mod  fuperficial  part  of  the  fex  are  to  be 
impofed  upon  by  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  fhew  a  man  in 
a  more  ridiculous  light,  than  to  be  convicted  of  at- 
tempting to  flatter,  without  fufficient  addrefs  to  conceal 
his  defign.  The  whole  of  it  is  mean  and  difingenuous, 
and  unworthy  of  the  open  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  fo 
graceful  in  our  fex.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  ladies 
are  but  little  accuftomed  to  hear  the  plain  truth,  much 
lefs  difagreeable  truths,  a  man  of  prudence  will  avoid 
contradicting  or  blaming  them  too  bluntly,  knowing, 
that  by  fuch  behaviour  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  but 
their  ill-will.  Toying  or  romping  with  handfome 
women,  however  diftant  it  may  be  from  any  direft  de- 
fign upon  them,  being  yet  unfuitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
genteel  behaviour,  and  tending  naturally  to  promote  le- 
vity, if  not  to  excite  irregular  de fires  in  young  minds,  is 
what  I  would  wifti  wholly  difcouraged. 

As  there  is  no  accomplilhment  more  agreeable  in  a 
companion,  when  people  want  to  relax,  than  a  knack 
at  telling  a  ftory  ;  there  is  no  part  of  converfation,  in 
which  men  expofe  themfelves  more  egregiouily.  The 
entertainment,  and  inftrudtion,  which  companies  re- 
ceive from  a  well-told  ftory,  of  which  hiftory  and  lives 
furnifh  the  belt  materials,  naturally  make  people  de- 
firous  of  being  thought  to  poffefs  a  talent  fo  agreeable. 
And  thofe  whom  nature  has  not  fitted  out  with  the  pro- 
per abilities,  cannot  mifs  to  execute  what  they  under- 
take in  an  awkward  manner.  The  chief  of  the  errors 
in  telling  a  ftory,  are  the  following,  viz.  Tedioufnefs 
in  dwelling  upon  infignificant  circumftances,  which  do 
not  intcrcft  the  company.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  cur- 
tailing too  much,  and  leaving  out  fuch  circumftances  as 
tend  to  characterize  the  perfons  in  the  ftory,  or  are 
otherwife  eflential.  Over-Tunning  the  proper  conclu- 
sion, or  cataftrophe  of  the  narration.  Over-a&mg  the 
humourous  or  lively  parts ;  or  drawling  on-  the  narra- 
tion in  an  unanimated  manner. 

The 
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The  mod  witty  and  facetious  cqmpanion  in  the  world, 
toty  make  himfelf  as  thoroughly  difagreeable  as  the 
■oft  infipid  mortal  that  can  go  into  company.  Let 
kh  a  one  labour  to  be  witty,  and  (train  for  tine  things. 
ht  him  ftun  the  company  with  noile  and  forward  im- 

Etinence  ;  or  let  him  (hew  a  contempt  for  them  by  a 
co  filence ;  and  he  (hall  be  as  heartily  defpifed  as 
r  he  was  admired. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  eafy  to  invent  a  filliercu- 
[loo,  than  that  which  unive dally  prevails  at  prefent, 
rfvifiting  where  there  is  no  real  regard  or  eileem. 
There  is  no  keeping  up  a  correfpondence  of  this  kind, 
out  being  guilty  of  infinite  diflimulation.  And  they 
poftfet  politenefs  at  a  high  rate  indeed,  who  will  give 
integrity  for  it. 

Bat  to  confider  this  matter  only  in  a  prudential  light, 
Jrfiich  is  the  bufinefs  at  prelent,  I  (hould  be  glad  to 
m  wherein  appears  the  wifdom  of  throwing  away 
lirae  (which  one  may  always  apply  in  ibme  manner 
agreeable  to  one's  felf)  upon  people,  whom  one  hear- 
tily defpifes.  Where  intereft  obliges  people  in  bufinefs 
to  (hew  civility  to  their  cuftomcrs,  or  thole  they  have 
connexions  with  in  lite,  there  is  fome  pretence  of  ne- 
ceffity  for  keeping  up  fuch  a  commerce.  Bat  why  peo- 
ple in  high  and  independent  (lations,  fhould  think  it 
aeceflary  to  fpend  fo  many  hours  in  viiits,  to  themfelves 
infipid  and  difagreeable,  is  to  me  wholly  inconceivable. 
When  there  are  fo  many  noble  employments,  and  ele- 
gant amulements,  to  fill  up  the  time  of  people  of  figure, 
it  grieves  one  to  fee  them  make  themieives  ufelefs  to 
their  country,  and  unhappy  in  themfelves,  by  wafting 
their  hours  in  the  flavery  of  difagreeable  vifits,  and  the 
endlefs  drudgery  of  the  card-table.  To  fee  people  of 
tank  defcend  to  fuch  low  foolery,  as  viiitine:  thsfe  whom 
they  hate  or  defpife  ;  denying  themfelves  by  their  fer- 
tants,  when  they  are  really  at  home,  to  avoid  the  vifits 
of  thofe  themfelves  have  invited,  making  pretended  vi- 
fits to  thofe  they  know  to  be  abroad,  and  even  fending 
their  empty  coaches  to  perform  thofe  mock  ceremonies  ; 
to  obferve   all  this   hypocinical   farce,   carried  on  by 
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people  of  high  rank,  how  does  it  degrade  them  in  the  ' 
eyes  of  their  inferiors ! 

SECT.     IV.  i 

Of  Swearing  and  Obfeenity.  OfComplaifance.  Of  Over- 
bearing. Of  PaJJion.  Of  acknowledging  Faults.  Qf 
wrangling  in  Converfation.  Of  the  Importance  ofCir- 
cunijlantials  in  Behaviour. 

ONE  may  lay  down  the  following,  as  a  maxim, 
which  will  never  fail,  viz.  That  fo  long  as  bis 
converfation  is  entertaining,  and  behaviour  affable  and 
modeft,  he  will  be  fure  to  be  treated  with  refped,  thor 
his  difefourfe  be  quite  fober  and  chafte. 

Swearing  and  obfeenity  are  offences  not  only  againft 
all  that  is  facred,  but  againft  all  that  is  polite.  They 
are  fins  without  temptation,  without  alleviation,  aod 
without  reward.  Swearing  is  an  affront  to  all  fober 
and  well-behaved  people.  It  confounds  and  interrupts,, 
inftead  of  gracing  converfation  ;  as  the  continual  repe- 
tition of  any  fet  o£  unmeaning  words  from  time  to  time 
neceffarily  muft. 

As  for  obfeenity,  every  one  knows  it  muft  fhock  and 
ftavtle  every  modeft  ear.  It  gives  no  real  pleafure ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  has  any  effed,  muft  excite  and  ir- 
ritate the  paffions,  without  gratifying  them,  which  \% 
pain  and  torment.  If  obfeenity  is  fit  converfation  only 
for  public  ftews,  it  cannot  be  proper  among  genteel 
people ;  and  no  perfon  deferves  the  appellation  of  a 
gentleman,  who  accuftoms  himfelf  to  the  behaviour  of 
whore-mafters  and  proftitutes.  For  it  is  manners,  and 
not  drefs,  that  form  that  charader. 

If  the  definition  of  true  good  manners  be,  That  be- 
haviour, which  makes  a  man  eafy  in  himfelf,  and  eafy 
to  all  about  him ;  it  can  never  be  good  manners  to  be 
troublefome  by  an  excefs  of  ceremony,  by  over-preffing 
to  eat  or  drink,  or  by  forcing  one's  favours  of  any  kind, 
upon  thofe  one  converfes  with.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  tc 
be  confident  with  good  behaviour,  to  over-do  the  com- 
plimenting part,  fo  as  to  border  upon  infipid  flattery  j 
nor  does  politenefs  by  any  means  require  that  we  ex- 
ceed 
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:eed  our  inclination,  or  crofs  our  particular  tafte,  in 
mating  and  drinking  what  may  be  prefied  upon  us,  to 
Dur  own  difguft ;  much  lefs  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
health  or  temperance. 

No  one  can  be  long  at  a  lofs,  as  to  behaviour,  who 
obferves  the  two  following  directions,  and  is  in  earned 
refolded  to  regulate  his  condudl  upon  them,  viz.  firft, 
That  the  way  to  be  generally  agreeable  in  converfation, 
is  to  (hew,  that  one  has  lefs  at  heart  the  humouring  his 
own  inclinations,  than  thofe  of  the  company,  and  that 
he  is  not  fo  full  of  himfelf,  as  to  overlook  or  defpife 
others;  and,  fecondly,  That  the  grace  of-behaviou»  is 
to  be  learned  only  from  tjie  imitation  of  the  judicious 
and  polite. 

But  care  mull  be  taken,  that  your  imitation  be  not 
foflavifh  as  to  ftrip  you  of  your  natural  chara&er  and 
behaviour,  and  difgirifeyou  in  thofe  of  another,  which, 
being  affumed  and  artificial,  will  not  become  you. 
For  nature  in  Ruflet  is  more  agreeable  than  affe&ation 
in  Embroidery. 

There  is  nothing  that  cofts  lefs,  and  gains  more 
friends,  than  an  affable  and  courteous  behaviour.  One 
may  always  obferve,  that  thofe,  who  have  been  accu- 
ftoraed  to  the  beft  company,  behave  with  the  greatefl 
freedom  and  good  nature.  People  of  figure  and  real 
worth,  having  reafon  to  expeft  that  others  will  treat 
them  with  fuitable  refpefl,  do  not  find  it  neceflary  to 
aflume  any  airs  of  fuperiority.  Whereas,  the  vain  and 
conceited,  who  fancy  no  fubmifiion  whatever  is  equal 
to  their  dignity,  are  ever  endeavouring,  by  a  haughty  car- 
riage, to  keep  up  that  refpeci  in  others,  which  their  want 
of  real  merit  cannot.  But  how  ill  they  fucceed,  is  eafy 
to  obferve,  from  the  univerfal  contempt  and  dilguft  fuch 
a  behaviour  meets  with  among  all  judicious  people. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  tfee  differences  be- 
tween one  perfon  and  another  are,  in  refpedt  to  every 
:ircumftance,  but  that  of  virtue,  fo  very  inconfiderablef 
is  to  render  any  infolent  fuperiority  on  the  one  hand, 
>r  mean  fubmifiion  on  the  other,  extremely  ridiculous; 
ince,  according  to  the  elegant  exprefflon  of  Scripture, 
1  Man  is  but  a  worm,  and  the  fon  of  man  a  worm," 
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Nothing  (hews  a  greater  abjectnefs  of  fpirit,  than  an 
over-bearing  temper,  appearing  in  a  perfon's  behaviour  , 
to  inferiors.     To  infult  or  abufe  thofe  who  dare  not  an-  . 
fwer  again,  is  as  fure  a  mark  of  cowardice,  as  it  would 
be  to  attack  with  a  drawn  fword  a  woman  or  a  child. 
And  wherever  you  fee  a  perfon  given  to  infult  his  infe- 
riors, you  may  affure  yourfelf  he  will  creep  to  his  fu- 
periors  ;  for  the  fame  bafenefs  of  ri)ind  will  lead  him  to 
aft  the  part  of  a  bully  to  thofe  who  cannot  refift,  and 
of  a  coward  to  thofe  who  can.     But  though  fervants  and 
other  dependents  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
tort, in  the  fame  tafte,  the  injurious  ufage  they  receive 
from  their  fuperiors,  they  are  fure  to  be  even  with  them 
by  the  contempt  they  themfelves  have  for  them,  an4 
the  chara&er  they  fpread  abroad  of  them  through  the 
world.     Upon  the  whole,  the  proper  behaviour  to  in* 
feriors  is,  To  treat  them  with  generofity  and  humanity; 
but  by  no  means  with  familiarity  on  one  hand,  or  Hit 
folence  on  the  other. 

And,  if  a  fiery  temper  and  paffionate  behaviour  ar^ 
improper  to  inferiors,  they  are  more  fo  among  equals; 
for  this  obvious  reafon,  That  the  only  effeft  of  a  cho- 
leric behaviour  on  your  equals,  is  expofing  you  to  the 
ridicule  of  thofe  who  have  no  dependence  uponyou, 
and  have  neither  hopes  nor  fears  from  you. 

There  is  indeed  no  greater  happinefs  than  an  even 
natural  temper,  neither  liable  to  be  extremely  eager  and 
fanguine,  nor  ftoically  indifferent  and  infenfible;  neither 
apt  to  be  worked  up  to  a  tempeft  with  every  trifle,  not 
yet  buried  in  a  continual  lethargic  ftupidity  ;  neithei 
delighting  in  being  always  engaged  in  fcenes  of  mirtt 
and  frolic,  nor  to  be  wrapped  in  the  impenetrabl< 
gloom  of  a  fixed  melancholy.  And  after  all,  what  i 
there  in  life  that  may  be  juftly  reckoned  of  fufficien 
importance  to  move  a  perfon  to  a  violent  paffion  ?  .Wha 
good  grounds  can  there  be  for  great  expectations,  fo 
gloomy  apprehenfions,  for  immoderate  triumph,  or  fo 
deep  dejedlion,  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  the  prefent,  in  wbicl 
we  are  fure  of  meeting  with  innumerable  difappoint 
ments,  even  in  the  greateft  fuccefs  of  our  affairs,  ant 
in  which  we  know  that  our  afSidions  and  ourpieafure 
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mud  both  be  foon  over.  Xrue  wifdom  will  direct  us  to 
ftudy  moderation  with  refpedt  to  all  worldly  things ; 
to  indulge  mirth  but  feldom,  exceffive  grief  never ;  but 
to  keep  up  conftantly  an  even  cheerfulnefs  of  temper. 

If  it  fhould  happen,  through  inadvertency,  paflion, 
or  human  frailty,  that  you  expofe  yourfelf  to  be  taken 
to  tafk  by  any  one,  do  not  fo  much  labour  to  juftify  the 
aftion,  for  that  is  doubling  the  fault ; — as  your  inten- 
tion, which  might  be  harmlefs.  Befides,  the  aftion 
appears  manifeft  to  every  one;  fothat  people  will  judg6 
for  themfelves,  and  not  take  your  notion  of  it.  But 
your  intention,  being  known  only  to  yourfelf,  they  will 
more  readily  allow  you  to  be  the  moft  proper  perfon  to 
explain  it.  Above  all,  it  is  bafe  and  unjuft  to  palliate 
your  own  fault,  by  laying  the  blame  upon  others. 

Suppofe  you  fhould  fairly  own  you  was  in  the  wrong. 
It  will  he  only  oonfeffing  yourfelf  a  human  creature. 
And  is  that  fo  mortifying!  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
fhould  (land  it  out,  people  will  think  you  twice  in  the 
wrong — in  committing  a  folly,  and  in  perfifting  in  it. 
Whereas  if  you  frankly  own  your  miftake,  they  will  al- 
low your  candor  as  an  apology  for  half  the  fault. 

It  is  generally  pride  and  paflion  that  engage  people 
in  quarrels  and  law-fuits.  It  is  the  very  character  of  a 
good  man,  that  he  will,  upon  occafion,  recede  from 
the  utmoft  rigor  of  what  he  might  in  juftice  demand. 
If  this  charader  were  a  common  one,  there  would  be 
few  law-fuits ;  which,  whoever  loves,  I  heartily  wifli 
him,  for  his  inftrudion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  its  pe- 
culiar delights,  as  attendance,  expence,  wafte  of  time, 
fear,  and  wrangling,  with  the  hatred  of  all  who  know  his 
character,  and  the  diminution  of  his  fortune,  by  every 
fuit  he  engages  in. 

Jf  you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  your  enemy  has 
quitted  his  hatred  to  you,  and  his  ill-defigni  againlt  you, 
do  not  infift  upon  his  making  you  a  formal  fpeech,  ac- 
knowledging his  fault,  and  alking  pardon  ;  but  forgive 
him  frankly,  without  putting  him  to  the  pain  of  doing 
what  may  be  more  difagreeable  to  him  than  you  can 
imagine  :  For  mens'  natures  are  very  different.  If  you 
already  know  that  he  is  favourably  difpofed  to  you,  you 
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cannot  know  it  better  by  his  telling  you  fo  in  a  formal 
manner.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  neceffary  that  you 
truft  yourfelf  any  more  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has 
endeavoured  to  betray  and  ruin  you.  Chriftian  for- 
bearance and  forgivenefs  are  no  way  inconfiftent  with 
prudence. 

There  is  no  circumftance  in  life  too  trivial  to  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  regard  of  a  perfon  who  would 
be  generally  agreeable,  on  which  a  man's  ufefulnefs  in 
fociety  depends  much  more  than  many  people  are  aware 
,of.  -  It  is  great  pity  that  many  perfons,  eminently  va- 
luable for  learning  and  piety,  do  not  ftudy  the  decorum 
of  drefs  and  behaviour  more  than  they  do.  There  is  in- 
comparably greater  good  to  be  gained  by  humouring 
mankind  in  a  few  of  their  trifling  cuftoms,  and  thereby 
winning  their  good-will,  than  by  ftartling  or  difgufting 
them  by  a  Angularity  of  behaviour  in  matters  of  no  con- 
fequence.  In  drefs,  I  would  advife  to  keep  the  middle 
between  foppery  and  fhabbipefs;  neither  being  the  firft 
nor  the  laft  in  a  faftiion.  Every  thing  which  (hews,  what 
is  commonly  called,  a  tafte  in  drefs,  is  a  proof  of  a  vain 
and  filly  turn  of  mind,  and  never  fails  to  prejudice  the 
judicious  againft  the  wearer.  A  difcreet  and  well-be- 
haved perfon  will  never  fail  to  meet  with  due  refpeft 
from  ail  the  difcerning  part  of  fociety  (and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  reft  is  not  worth  defiring)  though  hi^ 
drefs  be  ever  fo  plain,  fo  it  be  decent, 

SECT.    V. 

Mifcellaneous  Thoughts  on  Prudence  in  Conncr/ation*  '* 

AS  order  or  method  are  of  very  little  confequence 
in  treating  of  fuch  fubje&s,  I  will  add  here  a  fet 
of  mifcellaneous  thoughts  upon  the  art  of  converfation, 
couched  in  a  few  words,  from  which,  with  what  ha$ 
been  already  oblerved,  the  young  reader  may  furnifli 
himfelf  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
ftudied,  and  what  to  be  avoided  in  converfation.  If  the 
reader  fliould  find  the  fame  thought  twice,  it  is  hoped  his 
candor  will  overlook  a  fault,  not  eafy  to  be  avoided  in 
putting  together  fuch  £  variety  of  unconne&ed  matter. 

There 
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are  few  of  the  following  fentences  that  will  not 
1  a  good  deal  of  thought,  or  that  are  to  be  under- 

0  their  full  extent  without  fome  confideration.  '-1 
who  knows  the  world  will  not  be  too  bafhful.  He 
nows  himfelf  will  not  be  impudent. 

not  endeavour  to  fhine  in  all  companies.  Leave 
for  your  hearers  to  imagine  fomething  within  you 
d  all  you  have  faid.  And  remember,  the  more 
re  praifed,  the  more  you  will  be  envied. 
you  would  add  a  luftre  to  all  your  accomp1ifh~ 
,  ftudy  a  modeft  behaviour.  To  excel  in  any  thing 
)le  is  great ;  but  to  be  above  conceit,  on  account 
:'s  accomplifhments,  is  greater.  Coofider,  if  you 
rich  natural  gifts,  you  owe  them  to  the  Divine 
y.  If  you  have  improved  your  underftanding,  and 
d  virtue,  you  have  only  done  your  duty.  And 
here  feems  little  ground  left  for  vanity. 

1  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unlefs  to  thofe  who 
a  right  to  know  it  all.     But  let  all  you  tell  be 

nit  not   another   for  his   want  'of   a  talent  you 

5 :  he  may  have  others  which  you  want. 

ife  your  friends,  and  let  your  friends  praife  you . 

you  treat  your  inferiors  with  familiarity,  expect 

me  from  them. 

fou  give  a  jeft,  take  one. 

:  all  your  jokes  be  truly  jokes.     Jefting  fometimes 

n  fad  earneft. 

i  favour  is  aflced  of  you,  grant  it  if  you  can.     If 

efufe  it  in  iuch  a  manner  as  that  one  denial  may 

Ecient. 

it  without  humanity  degenerates  into  bitternefs. 

ling  without  prudence  into  pedantry. 

the  midft  of  mirth,  reflect  that  many  of  your  fel- 

reatures  round  the  world  arc  expiring;  and  that 

turn  will  come  fhortly.     So  you  will  keep  your 

niform  and  free  from  excels. 

ve  your    fellow-creature,    though  vitious.     Hate 

n  the  friend  you  love  the  mod. 

hether    is    the  laugher  or  the  morofe,  the   mod 

•eeable  companion  ? 

Reboot 
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Reproof  is  a  medicine  like  mercury  or  opium  ;  if  it 
be  improperly  adminiftered,  it  will  do  harm  inftead  of 
good. 

Nothing  is  more  unmannerly  than  to  refledt  on  any 
man's  profeffion,  fedt,  or  natural  infirmity.  He  who 
ftirs  up  againft  himfelf  another's  felf-love,  provokes  the 
ftrongeft  paflion  in  human  nature. 

Be  careful  of  your  word,  even  in  keeping  the  moffc 
trifling  appointment.  But  do  not  blame  another  for  a 
failure  of  that  kind,  till  you  have  heard  his  excufe. 

Never  offer  advice,  but  where  there  is  fome  proha*. 
bility  of  its  being  followed. 

If  a  great  perfon  has  omitted  rewarding  your  fervices. 
<lo  not  talk  of  it.  Perhaps  he  may  not  yet  have  had  ar 
opportunity.  For  they  have  always  on  hand  expeftantt 
innumerable;  and  the  clamorous  are  too  generally  gra- 
tified before  the  deferving.  Befides,  it  is  the  way  tc 
draw  his  difpleafure  upon  you,  which  can  do  you  nc 
good,  but  make  bad  worfe.  If  the  fervices  you  did 
were  voluntary,  you  ought  not  to  expert  any  return, 
becaufe  you  made  a  prefent  of  them  unafked.  And  a 
free  gift  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  loan,  to  draw  the 
perfon  you  have  ferved  into  debt.  If  you  have  ferved 
a  great  perfon  merely  with  a  view  to  felf-intereft,  per- 
haps he  is  aware  of  that,  and  rewards  you  accordi 
ingly.  Nor  can  you  juftly  complain :  He  owes  you 
nothing;  it  was  not  him  you  meant  to  ferve. 

Fools  pretend  to  foretel  what  will  be  the  iflue  oj 
things,  and  are  laughed  at  for  their  aukward  conjec- 
tures. Wife  men,  being  aware  of  the  uncertainty 'ol 
human  affairs,  and  having  obferved  how  fmalla  mattei 
often  produces  a  great  change,  are  modeft  in  their  con- 
jectures. 

He  who  talks  too  faft,  outruns  his  hearers*  thoughts 
He  who  fpeaks  too  flow,  gives  his  hearer  pain  by  bin 
dering  his  thoughts,  as  a  rider  who  frets  his  horfe  bj 
reining  him  too  much. 

Never  think  to  entertain  people  with  what  lies  ou 
of  their  way,,  be  it  ever  fo  curious  in  its  kind.  Wh< 
would  think  of  regaling  a  circle  of  ladies  with  thi 

beautie 
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beauties  of  Homer's  Greek,  or  a  company  of  country-* 
fquires  with  Sir  IJaac  Newton's  difcoveries  ? 

Never  fi(h  for  praife :   It  is  not  worth  the  bait. 

Do  well;  but  do  not  boaft  of  it.  For  that  will  lef- 
fen  the  commendation  you  might  otherwise  have  de- 
fended. 

He  who  is  guilty  of  flattery,  declares  himfelf  to  be 
funk  from  every  noble  and  manly  fentiment,  and  fliews, 
that  he  thinks  the  perfon  he  prefumes  upon,  void  of 
modefty  and  difcernment.  Though  flattery  is  fo  com- 
mon in  courts,  it  is  the  very  infolence  of  rudenefs. 

To  offer  advice  to  an  angry  man,  is  like  blowing 
againft  a  temped. 

Too  much  precifenefs  and  folemnity  in  pronouncing 
what  one  fays  in  common  converfation,  as  if  one  was 
preaching,  is  generally  taken  for  an  indication  of  felf- 
conceit. 

Make  your  company  a  rarity,  and  people  will  value 
it.    Men  defpife  what  they  can  ealily  have. 

Value  truth,  however  you  come  by  it.  Who  would 
not  pick  up  a  jewel,  that  lay  on  a  dunghill  ? 

The  beauty  of  behaviour  confifts  in  the  manner, 
more  than  the  matter  of  your  difcourfe. 

If  your  fuperior  treats  you  with  familiarity,  it  will 
pot  therefore  become  you  to  treat  him  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Men  of  many  words  are  generally  men  of  many  puff?. 

A  good  way  to  avoid  impertinent  and  pumping  in- 
quiries, is  by  anfwering  with  another  queilion.  Aa 
evafion  may  alfo  ferve  the  purpofe.  But  a  lie  is  inex- 
cufable  on  any  occafion,  efpecially,  when  uied  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  frcm  one  who  has  no  authority  to  de- 
mand it. 

To  reprove  with  fucceft,  the  following  circumftanccs 
are  neceffary,  viz.  miidnefs,  fecrecy,  intimacy,  and  the 
efteem  of  the  perfon  you  would  reprove. 

If  you  be  nettled  withfevere  raillery,  take  care  never 
to  fhew  that  you  are  Hung,  unlefs  you  choole  to  pro- 
voke more. 

The  way  to  avoid  being  made  a  butt,  is  not  to  fet  up 
for  an  archer. 

To 
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To  fct  up  for  a  general  critic,  is  bullying  mankind. 

Refledt  upon  the  different  appearances  things  make 
to  you  from  what  they  did  fome  years  ago ;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  your  opinion  will  never  alter,  becaufeyou 
are  pofitive  at  prefent.  Let  the  remembrance  of  your 
paft  changes  of  fentiment  make  you  more  flexible. 

If  ever  you  was  in  a  paffion,  did  you  not  find  rcafon 
afterwards  to  be  forry  for  it  ?  And  will  you  again  allow 
yourfelf  to  be  guilty  of  a  weaknefs,  which  will  certainly 
be  in  the  fame  manner  followed  by  repentance,  befides 
being  attended  with  pain  ? 

Never  argue  with  any  but  men  of  fenfe  and  temper. 

It  is  ill-manners  to  trouble  people  with  talking  too 
mitch  either  of  yourfelf,  or  your  affairs.  If  you  are 
full  of  yourfelf,  confider,  that  you,  and  your  affairs, 
are  not  fo  interesting  to  other  people  as  to  you. 
'  Keep  filence  fometimes,  upon  fubjefts  which  you  are 
known  to  be  a  judge  of.  So  your  lilence,  where  you 
are  ignorant,  will  not  difcover  you. 

Some  ladies  will  forgive  fillinefs ;  but  none  ill-man- 
ners. And  there  are  but  few  capable  of  judging  of 
your  learning  or  genius;  but  all  of  your  behaviour. 

JDo  not  judge  by  a  view  of  one  perfon  or  thing. 

Think  like  the  wife,  but  talk  like  ordinary  people. 
Never  go  out  of  the  common  road  but  for  fomewhat. 

Do  not  difpute  againft  fadis  well  eftablifhed,  mferely 
becaufe  there  is  fomewhat  unaccountable  in  them. 
That  the  world  fliould  be  created  of  nothing,  is  to  us 
inconceiveable ;  but  not  therefore  to  be  doubted. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  trample  upon  the  meaneft  rep- 
tile, nor  to  fneak  to  the  greatefl  prince,  Infolence  and 
bafenefs  are  equally  unmanly. 

As  you  are  going  to  a  party  of  mirth,  think  of  th« 
hazard  you  run  of  mifbehaving.  While  you  are  en- 
gaged, do  not  wholly  forget  yourfelf.  And  after  all  is 
over,  refleft  how  you  have  behaved.  If  well,  be  thank- 
ful :  It  is  more  than  you  could  have  promifed.  If 
otherwife,  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 

Do  not  fit  dumb  in  company.  It  will  be  afcribed 
either  to  pride,  cunning,  or  ftupidity.  Give  your  opi- 
nion modeftly,   but  freely  j  hear  that  of  others  with 

candor  j 
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candor ;  and  ever  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  to  com- 
manicate  truth. 

If  you  have  feen  a  man  mifbehave.once,  do  not  from 
thence  conclude  him  a  fool.  If  you  find  he  has  beep 
io  a  miftake  in  one  particular,  do  not  at  once  conclude 
him  void  of  underftanding.  By  that  way  of  judging, 
you  can  entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  no  man  upon 
earth,  nor  even  of  y  ourfelf. 

la  mixed  company,  be  readier  to  hear  than  to  fpeak, 
and  put  people  upon  talking  of  what  is  in  their  own 
way.  For  then  you  will  both  oblige  them,  and  be  moft 
likely  to  improve  by  their  converlation. 

Humanity  .will  direft  to  be  particularly  cautious  of 
treating,  with  the  leaft  appearance  of  negled,  thofe  who 
hare  lately  met  with  misfortunes,  and  are  funk  in  life. 
Sach  perrons  are  apt  to  think  themfelves  flighted,  when 
no  fuch  thing  is  intended.  Their  minds,  being  already 
fore,  feel  the  leaft  rub  very  feverely*  And  who  would 
be  Jo  cruel  as  to  add  affli&ion  to  the  affiided  ? 

Too  much  company  is  worfe  than  none. 

To  (mother  the  generofity  of  thofe,  who  have  obliged 
yon,1  is  imprudent,  as  well  as  ungrateful.  The  mention 
of  kindnefles  received  may  excite  thofe  who  hear  it  to 
deferve  your  good  word,  by  imitating  the  example 
which  they  fee  does  others  fo  much  honour. 

Learning  is  like  bank-notes.  Prudence  <and  good 
behaviour  are  like  filver,  ufeful  upon  all  occafions. 

If  you  have  been  once  in  company  with  an  idle  per- 
fon,  it  is  enough.  You  need  never  go  again.  You  have 
heard  all  he  knows.  And  he  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning  any  thing  new*  For  idle  people  make  no 
improvements. 

Deep  teaming  will  make  you  acceptable  to  the 
learned  ;  but  it  is  only  an  eafy  and  obliging  behaviour, 
and  entertaining  converfation,  that  will  make  you  agree- 
able to  all  companies. 

Men  repent  fpeaking  ten  times,  for  once  that  they 
repent  keeping  iilence. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  concealed  one's  opinion. 
For  by  that  means  you  may  change  your  judgment  of 

things 
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things  (which  every  wife  man  finds  reafon  to  do)  and 
not  be  accufed  of  ficklenefs. 

There  is  hardly  any  bodily  blemifh,  which  a  winning 
behaviour  will  not  conceal,  or  make  tolerable  ;  and  there 
is  no  external  grate,  which  ill-nature  or  affectation  will 
not  deform. 

If  you  mean  to  make  your  fide  of  the  argument  ap- 
pear plaufible,  do  not  prejudice  people  againft  what  you 
think  truth,  ,by  your  paffionate  manner  of  defending  it. 

There  is  an  affefted  humility  more  unfufferable  than 
downright  pride,  as  hypocrify  is  more  abominable  than 
libertinifm.  Take  care  that  your  virtues  be  genuine 
and  unfophifticated. 

If  you  put  on  a  proud  carriage,  people  will  want  to 
know  what  there  is  in  you  to  be  proud  of.  It  is  ten  to 
one  whether  they  value  your  accomplifliments  at  the 
fame  rate  as  you.  And  the  higher  you  afpire,  they  will 
be  the  more  defirous  to  mortify  you. 

Nothing  is  more  naufeousthanapparentfelf-fufficiency. 
For  it  (hews  the  company  two  things,  which  are  ex- 
tremely difagreeable ;  That  you  have  a  high  opinion  of 
yourfelf;  and,  That  you  have  comparatively  a  mean 
opinion  of  them. 

It  is  the  concurrence  of  paffions,  that  produces  a 
ftorm.  Let  an  angry  man  alone,  and  he  will  cool  of 
himfelf. 

It  is  but  feldom,  that  very  remarkable  occurrences  fall 
out  in  life.  The  evennefs  of  your  temper,  will  be  in 
moll  danger  of  being  troubled  by  trifles  which  take  you 
by  furprife. 

It  is  as  obliging  in  company,  efpecially  of  fuperiors, 
to  liften  attentively,  as  to  talk  entertainingly. 

Do  not  think  of  knocking  out  another  perfon's  brains, 
becaufe  he  differs  in  opinion  from  you.  It  will  be  as 
rational  to  knock  yourfelf  on  the  head,  becaufe  you 
differ  from  yourfelf  ten  years  ago. 

If  you  want  to  gain  any  man's  good  opinion,  take  par- 
ticular care  how  you  behave,  the  firft  time  you  &re  in 
company  with  him.  The  light  you  appear  in  at  firft, 
to  one  who  is  neither  inclinable  to  think  well  nor  ill  of 
you,  will  ftrongly  prejudice  him  either  for  or  againft  you. 

Good 
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Good  humour  is  the  only  fhield  to  keep  off  the  darts 
of  the  fatirical  railer.  If  you  have  a  quiver  well-ftored, 
and  are  fure  of  hitting  nim  between  the  joints  of  the 
harnefs,  do  not  fpare  him.  But  you  had  better  not 
bend  your  bow  than  mifs  your  aim. 

The  modeft  man  is  feldom  the  object  of  envy. 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  do  not  labour  to  eftablifh 
learned  points  by  long-winded  arguments.  They  do 
not  care  to  take  much  pains  about  finding  out  truth,  ' 

Talkativenefs,  in  fome  men,  proceeds  from  what  is 
extremely  amiable,  I  mean,  an  open,  communicative 
temper.  Nor  is  it  an  univerfal  rule,  that  whoever  talks 
much,  mult  fay  a  great  deal  not  worth  hearing.  I  have 
known  men  who  talked  freely,  becaufe  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  fay,  and  delighted  in  communicating  for  their 
own  advantage,  and  that  df  the  company ;  and  I  have 
known  others,  who  commonly  fat  dumb,  becaufe  they 
could  find  nothing  to  fay.  In  England,  we  blame 
every  one  who  talks  freely,  let  his  converfation  be  ever 
fo  entertaining  and  improving.!  In  France,  they  look 
upon  every  man  as  a  gloomy  mortal,  whofe  tongue  does 
not  make  an  uninterrupted  noife.  Both  theJe  judg- 
ments are  unjuft. 

If  you  talk  fentences,  do  not  at  the  fame  time  give 
yourfelf  a  magifterial  air  in  doing  it.  An  eafy  conver- 
fation is  the  only  agreeable  one,  elpecially  in  mixed 
company. 

Be  fure  of  the  fact,  before  you  lofe  time  in  fearching 
for  a  caufe. 

If  you  have  a  friend  that  will  reprove  your  faults  and 
foibles,  confider  you  enjoy  a  blefling,  which  the  king 
upon  the  throne  cannot  have. 

In  difputes  upon  moral  or  fcientific  points,  ever  let 
your  aim  be  to  come  at  truth,  not  to  conquer  your 
opponent.  So  you  never  fhall  be  at  a  lofs,  in  loiing  the 
argument,  and  gaining  a  new  difcovery. 

What  may  be  very  entertaining  in  company  with 
ignorant  people,  may  be  tirefome  to  thofe  who  know 
more  of  the  matter. 

There  is  no  method  more  likely  to  cure  pafTion  and 
raflinef?,  than  the  frequent  and  attentive  conlideiaiio-i 

of 
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of  one's  own  weaknefies.  This  will  work  into  the 
mind  an  habitual  fenfe  of  the  need  one  has  of  being 
pardoned,  and  will  bring  down  the  fwelling  pride  and 
obftinacy  of  heart,  which  are  the  caufe  of  hafty  paffion. 

If  you  happen  into  company,  where  the  talk  runs  into 
party,  obfcenity,  fcandal,  folly,  or  vice  of  any  kind, 
you  had  better  pafs  for  morofe  or  unfocial,  among  peo- 
ple whofe  good  opinion  is  not  worth  having,  than  (hock 
your  own  confcience,  by  joining  in  converfation  which 
you  muft  difapprove  of. 

If  you  would  have  a  right  te  account  of  things  from 
illiterate  people,  let  them  tell  their  dory  in  their  own 
way.  If  you  put  them  upon  talking  according  to  logi- 
cal rules,  you  will  confound  them. 

I  was  much  pleafed  with  the  faying  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  friendly  argument  with  another 
upon  a  point  in  morals.     "  You  and  I  ((ays  he  to  his 

antagonift)  feem,  as  far  as  I  hitherto  underftand,  to 

differ  coniiderably  in  our  opinions.     Let  us,  if  you 

pleafe,  try  wherein  we  can  agree."  The  fcheme  in 
mod  difputes  is  to  try  who  (hall  conquer,  or  confound 
the  other.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  fo  little  light 
is  (truck  out  in  converfation,  where  a  candid  inquiry 
after  truth  is  often  the  lead  thing  thought  of. 

If  a  man  complains  to  you  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of 
her  hufband,  a  parent  of  a  child,  or  a  child  of  a  parent, 
be  very  cautious  how  you  meddle  between  fuch  near 
relations,  to  blame  the  behaviour  of  one  to  the  other. 
You  will  only  have  the  hatred  of  both  parties,  and  do 
no  good  with  either.  But  this  does  not  hinder  your 
giving  both  parties,  or  either,  your  bed  advice  in  a  pru- 
dent manner. 

Be'prudently  fecret.  But  do  not  afFeft  to  make  a  fe- 
cret  of  wha^  all  the  world  may  know ;  nor  give  your- 
felf  airs  of  being  as  clofe  as  a  confpirator.  You  will 
better  difappoint  idle  curiofity  by  feeming  to  have 
nothing  to  conceal. 

Never  blame  a  friend,  without  joining  fome  commen- 
dation to  make  reproof  go  down. 

It  is  by  giving  a  loofe  to  folly,  in  converfation  and 
adion,  that  people  expofe  themfelve3  to  contempt  and 

ridicule. 
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ridicule. .  The  modeft  man  may  deprive  himfelf  of 
fome  part  of  the  applaufe  of  fome  fort  of  people  in  con- 
vcriation,  by  not  fliining  altogether  fo  much  as  he 
might  have  done*  Or  be  may  deprive  himfelf  of  fome 
Idler  advantages  in  life  by  his  reluftancy  in  putting 
himfelf  forward.  But  it  is  only  the  rafh  and  impetuous 
taiker,  or  a&or,  that  effedlually  expofes  himfelf  in  com- 
pany,  or  ruins  himfelf  in  life.  It  is  therefore  eafy  to 
determine  which  is  the  fafeft  fide  to  err  on* 

It  is  a  bafe  temper  in  mankind,  that  they  will  not 
take  the  fmalleft  flight  at  the  hand  of  thole  who  have 
done  them  the  greateft  kindnefs. 

If  you  fall  into  the  greateft  company,  in  a  natural 
and  unforced  way,  look  upon  yourfelf  as  one  of  them  ; 
and  do  not  fneak,  nor  fuffer  any  one  to  treat  you  un- 
worthily, without  juft  (hewing,  that  you  know  beha- 
viour. But  if  you  fee  them  difpofed  to  be  rude,  over- 
bearing, or  purfe-proud,  it  will  be  more  decent  and  lefs 
troublefome  to  retire,  than  to  wrangle  with  them. 

If  at  any  time  you  chance,  in  converfation,  to  get  on 
a  fide  of  an  argument  which  you  find  not  to  be  tenable, 
or  any  other  way  9ver-fhoot  yourfelf,  turn  offthe  fubjcdl 
in  as  eafy  and  good-humoured  a  way  as  you  can.  If 
you  proceed  (till,  and  endeavour,  right  or  wrong,  to 
make  your  firft  point  good,  you  will  only  entangle  your- 
felf the  more,  and  in  the  end  expofe  yourfelf. 

Never  over-praife  any  abfent  perfon  :  efpeciaily  la- 
dies, in  company  of  ladies.  It  is  the  way  to  bring 
envy  and  hatred  upon  thofe  whom  you  wifh  well  to. 

To  try,  whether  your  converfation  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  people  of  fenfe,  imagine  what  you  fay 
writ  down  or  printed,  and  conlider  how  it  would  read } 
whether  it  would  appear  natural,  improving,  and  enter- 
taining ;  or  affefted,  unmeaning,  or  mifchievous. 

It  is  better,  in  converfation,  with  pofitive  men,  to  turn 
offthe  fubject  in  difpute  with  fome  merry  conceit,  than 
keep  up  the  contention  to  the  diilurbance  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Do  not  give  your  advice  upon  any  extraordinary 
emergency,  nor  ycur  opinion  upon  any  (JiiRcult  point, 
efpeciajly  in  company  of  eminent  penons,  without  iirft 

J)  taking 
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taking  time  to  deliberate.  If  you  fay  nothing,  it  may 
not  be  known  whether  your  filence  was  owing  to  igno- 
rance of  the  fubjed,  or  to  modefty.  If  you  give  a  rafh 
and  crude  opinion,  you  are  effectually  and  irrecover- 
ably expofed. 

If  you  fill  your  fancy,  while  you  are  in  company, 
with  fufpicions  of  their  thinking  meanly  of  you  ;  if  you 
puff  yourfelf  up  with  imaginations  of  appearing  to  them 
a  very  witty  or  profound  perfbn  ;  if  you  difcorapofe 
yourfelf  with  fears  of  mifbehaving  before  them  ;  or  any 
way  put  yourfelf  out  of  yourfelf ;  you  will  not  appear 
in  your  natural  colour  ;  but  in  that  of  an  affected,  per- 
fonated  character,  which  is  always  difagreeable. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  ftudy,  at  leifure,  a  variety  of  pro- 
per phrafes  for  fuch  occafions  as  are  molt  frequent  in 
life,  as  civilities  to  fuperiors,  expreffions  of  kindnefsto 
inferiors  ;  congratulations,  condolence,  expreffions  of 
gratitude,  acknowledgment  of  faults,  afking  or  denying 
of  favours,  &c.  I  prefcribe  no  particular  phrafes,  be- 
caufe,  the  language  of  converfation  continually  fluctu- 
ating, they  muft  foon  become  obfolete.  The  belt  me- 
thod of  acquiring  the  accomplifhment  of  a  graceful  and 
eafy  manner  of  expreffion  for  the  common  occafions  of 
life,  is  attention,  and  imitation  of  well-bred  people. 
Nothing  makes  a  man  appear  more  contemptible  than 
barrennefs,  pedantry,  or  impropriety  of  expreffion. 

If  you  would  be  employed  in  ferious  bufinefs,  do  not 
fet  up  for  a  buffoon. 

Flattery  is  a  compound  of  falfehood,  felfiftinefs,  fervi- 
lity,  and  ill-manners.  Any  one  of  thefe  qualities  is 
enough  to  make  a  character  thoroughly  odious.  Who 
then  would  be  the  perfon,  or  have  any  concern  with 
him,  whofe  mind  is  deformed  by  four  fuch  vices  ? 

If  you  muft  fpeak  upon  a  difficult  point,  be  the  laft 
fpeaker  if  you  can. 

You  will  not  be  agreeable  to  company,  if  you  drive 
to  bring  in,  or  keep  up,  a  fubjeft  unfuitable  to  their  ca- 
pacities or  humour. 

You  will  never  convince  a  man  of  ordinary  fenfe,  by 
overhearing  his  underfldnding.  If  you  djfpute  with 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fliew  a  due  deference  for 

his 
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his  judgment,  your  complaifance  may  win  him,  though 
your  fancy  arguments  could  not. 

Avoid  difputes  altogether,  if  poffible ;  efpecially  in 
mixed  companies,  and  with  ladies.  You  will  hardly 
convince  any  one,  and  may  difoblige  or  ftartle  them, 
and  get  yourfelf  the  charadter  of  a  conceited  pragmati- 
cal perfon.  Whereas  that  of  an  agreeable  companion, 
which  you  may  have  without  giving  yourfelf  any  great 
air  of  learning  or  depth,  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
you  in  life,  and  will  make  you  welcome  in  all  compa- 
nies. 

The  frequent  ufe  of  the  name  of  God,  or  the  devil  ; 
allufions  to  paflages  of  Scripture  ;  mocking  at  any  thing 
ferious  and  devout;  oaths,  vulgar  bye-words,  cant- 
phrafes,  affe&ed  hard-words,  when  familiar  ttfrms  will 
do  as  well ;  fcraps  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  ;  quota- 
tions from  plays,  fpoke  in  a  theatrical  manner ;  all  thefe 
much  ufed  in  converfation  render  a  perfon  very  con- 
temptible to  grave  and  wife  men. 

If  you  fend  people  away  from  your  company  weil- 
pleafed  with  tbemfelves,  you  need  not  fear  but  they  will 
be  well  enough  pleafed  with  you,  whether  they  have 
received  any  inftru&ion  from  you  or  not.  Mod  people 
had  rather  be  pleafed  than  inftru&ed. 

Do  not  tell  unlikely  or  filly  ftorics,  if  you  know  them 
to  be  true. 

There  is  no  greater  rudenefs  to  company,  than  enter- 
taining theni  with  fcoldingyour  fervants. 

Avoid  little  oddities  in  behaviour.  But  do  not 
defpife  a  mart  of  worth,  for  his  having  fomewhat  awk- 
ward, or  lefs  agreeable,  in  his  manner. 

I  hardly  know  any  company  more  difagreeable  than 
that  of  thofe,  who  are  ever  {training  to  hook  in  fome 
quirk  of  wit  or  drollery,  whatever  be  the  fubject  ot 
converfation.  Reflect  in  yourfelf,  after  you  have  palled 
fome  hours  in  fuch  company  ;  and  obferve  whether  it 
leaves  any  thing  in  your  mind  but  emptinefs,  levity,  or 
difguft.  Again  obferve,  after  you  have  pafleJ  f-iine 
time  in  the  converfation  of  men  of  wifdom  and  learn- 
ing,  if  you  do  not  find  your  mind  filled  with  ji.idic-'.-us 
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reflexions,  and  worthy  refolutions.     If  you  do  not,  it : 
becaufe  you  have  not  a  mind  capable  of  them. 

,If  you  can  exprefs  yourfelf  to  be  perfectly  undei 
flood  in  ten  words,  never  ufe  a  dozen.  Go  not  abou 
to  prove,  by  a  long  feries  of  reafoning,  what  all  th 
world  is  ready  to  own. 

If  any  one  takes  the  trouble  of  finding  fault  whl 
you,  you  ought  in  reafon  tofuppofehe  has  ibme  regarc 
for  you,  elfi  he  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  difobliginj 
you,  and  drawing  upon  himfelf  your  hatred. 

Do  not  ruffle  or  provoke  any  man  :  Why  fhould  any 
one  be  the  worfe  for  coming  into  company  with  youi 
Be  not  yourfelf  provoked  :  Why  fhould  you  give  anj 
man  the  advantage  over  you  ? 

To  fay  that  one  has  opinions  very  different  fron 
thofe  commonly  received,  is  faying  that  he  either  love 
Angularity,  or  that  he  thinks  for  himfelf.  Which  ol 
the  two  is  the  cafe,  can  only  be  found  by  examining 
the  grounds  of  his  opinions. 

D6  not  appear  to  the  public  too  fure,  or  too  eagei 
upon  any  projedl.  If  it  fhould  mifcarry,  which  it  i 
a  chance  but  it  does,  you  will  be  laughed  at.  Tbt 
fureft  way  to  prevent  which,  is  not  to  tell  your  defigo 
or  profpe&s  in  life. 

If  you  give  yourfelf  a  loofe  in  mixed  company,  yoi 
may  alraoft  depend  on  being  pulled  to  pieces  as  foo< 
as  your  back  is  turned,  however  they  may  feem  entei 
tained  with  your  converfation. 

For  common  converfation,  men  of  ordinary  abilkit 
will  upon  occafion  do  well  enough.  And  you  ma 
always  pick  fomething  out  of  any  man's  difcourfe,  b 
which  you  may  profit.  For  an  intimate  friend  to  in 
prove  by,  you  mud  fearch  half  a  county  over,  and  I 
glad  if  you  can  find  him  at  lad. 

Do  not  give  your  time  to  every  fuperficial  acquain 
ance:  it  is  beftowing  what  is  to  you  of  ineftimab 
worth,  upon  one,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  the  betfc 
for  it. 

If  a  perfon  has  behaved  to  you  in  an  unaccountab 
manner,  do  not  at  once  conclude  him  a  bad  man,  unle 
you  find  tis  character  given  up  by  all  who  know  him 
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nor  then,  unlefs  the  fads  alleged  againft  hira  be  un- 
doubtedly proved,  and  wholly  incxcufable.  But  this 
is  not  advifiog  you  to  truft  a  perfon,  whofe  charader 
you  have  any  rcafon  to  fufped.  Nothing  can  be  more 
tbfard  than  the  common  way  of  feting  peoples' charac- 
ters. Such  a  one  has  difobliged  me  ;  therefore  he  is 
a  villain.  Such  another  has  done  me  a  kiodnefe ;  there- 
fore he  is  a  feint. 

Never  contend  about  fmall  matters  with  fuperiors, 
nor  with  inferiors.  If  you  get  the  better  of  the  firft, 
you  provoke  their  formidable  refentraent  t  if  you  en- 
gage with  Che  latter,  you  debafe  yourfelf. 

If  you  ad  a  part  truly  great,  you  may  exped  that 
men  of  mean  fpirrts,  who  cannot  reach  you,  will  endea- 
vour, by  detradibUt  to  pqll  you  down  to  their  level. 
But  pofterity  will  do  you  juftice ;  for  the  envy  raifed 
againft  you,  will  die  with  you. 
*  Superficial  people  are  more  agreeable  the  firft  rime 
you  are  m  their  company,  than  ever  afterwards.  Men 
of  judgment  improve  every  fucceeding  conversation : 
beware  therefore  of  judging  by  one  interview. 

Ton  will  nor  anger  a  man  fo  much  by  (hewing  him 
tbt  yon  hate  him,  as  by  expreffing  a  contempt  of  him. 

Mod  young  women  had  rather  have  any  of  their 
good  qualities  flighted,  than  their  beauty.  Yet  that  is 
the  moft  inconsiderable  accomplishment  of  a  woman  of 
real  merit. 

You  will  be  always  reckoned  by  the  world  nearly  of 
the  fame  charader  with  thofe  whofe  company  you  keep. 

You  will  pleafe  fo  much  thelefs,  if  you  go  into  com- 
pany determined  to  fhine.  Let  your  converfation  ap* 
pear  to  rife  out  *  of  thoughts  fuggefted  by  the  occafion, 
not  ftrained,  or  premeditated  :  nature  always  pleafes ; 
affcdation  is  always  odious. 

J>$  P4RT 
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PART    II. 
Of  Prudence  in  Action. 

SECT.    I. 

Of  following  Advice.     Of SubmiJJion  to  Superiors. 

PRUDENCE  in  action  is  the  conducing  of  one's 
affairs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  neceflary  and  proper, 
all  circumftances  duly  confidered  and  balanced ;  and 
avoiding  whatever  may  be  likely  to  produce  inconveni- 
ence with  refpedt  to  fecular  concerns.  Imprudence  is 
feen  as  much  in  negleding  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
at  the  proper  time  for  doing  it,  as  in  taking  rafti  and 
inconfiderate  fteps. 

There  is  not  a  more  promifing  fign  in  a  young  per- 
fon,  than  a  readinefs  to  hear  the  advice  of  thofe  wbofe 
age  and  experience  qualify  them  for  judging  maturely. 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  arts  of  life, 
can  only  be  attained  by  experience  and  a&ion.  There- 
fore if  a  young  perfon,  who,  through  obftinacy,  reje&s 
the  advice  of  experienced  people,  fucceeds  in  his  de- 
ligns,  it  is  owing  to  fome  ftrange  interpolition  of  Provil 
dence,  or  concurrence  of  circumftances.  For  fuch  a 
one,  entering  into  life,  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  it,  and  refolutely  bent  againft 
advice,  runs  the  fame  hazard  as  a  perfon,  wholly  igno- 
rant of  failing,  who  {hould,  againft  the  judgment  of  ex- 
perienced pilots,  undertake  to  fteer  a  (hip  through  the 
xnoft  dangerous  fea  in  a  tempeft. 

It  feems  at  firft  view,  a  very  odd  turn  in  human  na- 
ture, that  young  people  are  generally  much  more  con- 
ceited of  their  own  judgments,  than  thofe  who  are 
come  to  maturity.  One  would  winder  how  they  {hould 
jnifs  refle&ing,  that  perfons  more  advanced  in  age  than 
themfelves,  have  of  courfe  the  advantage  of  fo  many 
years'  experience  beyond  themfelves ;  and  that,  if  all 
other  things  were  equal,  the  fingle  circumftance  of  hav- 
ing feen  more  of  the  world,  muft  neceflkrily  enable 
them  to  judge  better  of  it, 
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Life  is  a  journey  ;  and  they  only  who  have  travelled 
tconQderable  way  in  it,  are  fit  to  dired.  thofe  who  aro 
fetting  out. 

Let  me  therefore  advifc  my  young  readers,  to  pay  the 
utmoft  deference  to  the  advices  or  commands  of  thofe, 
who  are  their  fuperiors  in  age  and1  experience.     Old 
people,  'it  muft  be  owned,  will  fometimes  obtrude  theta 
advice  in  a  manner  not  very  engaging.    Their  infirmi- 
ties the  ufual  attendants  of  age,  together  with  theitf 
concern  for  the  wrong  fteps  they  fee  their  young  rela- 
tions and  acquaintance  taking,  will  fometimes  occa-    . 
ion  their  treating  them  with  what  may  be  taken  for 
ill-nature  j  whereas,  it  may  be  in  reality  their  love-  for 
the  perfojos  of  their  young  friends,  and  their  zeal  for 
their  interefts,  which  warm  them.     Do  not  therefore 
attend  to  the  manner  of  the  advice ;  but  only  to  the 
matter  of  it.    It  would  he  of  very  little  confequence 
to  you,  if  you  Was  going  toward   a  precipice  in  a 
dark  night,  whether  you  were  warned  of  your  danger 
by  a  rude  down,  or,  by  a  polite  gentleman,   fo  you 
eficaped  it.    In  the  fame  manner,  if  a  remonftrance  is 
made  upon  any  part  of  one's  condud,  in  the  rougheft 
manner ;  the  only  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  whether 
we  can  profit  by  it,   and  the  rudenefs  of  the  perfon, 
who  made  it,  (houldgo  for  nothing;  as  one  would  f wal- 
low a  medicine,  not  fbr  its  gratefulnels  to  the  tafte,  but 
for  its  effect  on  the  constitution. 

As  to  the  fubmiffion  a  young  man  owes  to  his  fupe- 
riojrs,  as  parents,  matters,  &c.  if  it  were  not  a  duty,  pru- 
dence alone  would  lead  him  to  yield  it  readily  and 
cheerfully  in  all  cafes  that  are  lawful.  For  it  is  to  be 
confidered,  that  the  confequences  of  refuting  are  incom-  . 
parably  worfe  than  thofe  of  fubmiffion  ;  the  work!  be- 
ing always  ready  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  young  per- 
fon, in  cafe  of  a  rupture  between  them,  and  not  upon 
the  old  j  and  nothing  being  more  to  the  difadvantage 
of  a  young  perfon's  character,  than  the  reproach  of  an 
ob  ft  mate  or  un  fettled  turn  of  mind.  It  would  indeed 
be  impoffible  to  carry  on  the  aiiairs  of  the  world,  if 
thiidren,    apprentices,  fervants,  and  other  dependents, 
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were  to  fpend  time  in  difputing  the  commands  of  their 
fuperiors  ;  it  being  in  many  cafes  hard  to  give  an  account 
of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things  prefcribed,  and  in 
many  altogether  improper.  Nor  is  it  lefs  commend- 
able nor  lefs  graceful  to  obey  cheerfully,  than  to  dired 
prudently.  No  perfon  is  likely  to  command  well,  who 
has  never  learnt  to  obey. 

It  will  be  very  imprudent  in  a  young  perfon  to  take 
any  material  ftep  in  life,  without  confulting  the  aged 
and  experienced,    efpecially,   if  poflible,  (uch  as  have 
had  experience  in  his  way  of  life.     In  one's  choice  of 
p  friend,  for  fuch  occafions,  fmoothnefs  of  fpeech  or 
complaifance  is  not  to  be  regarded.     On  the  contrary, 
the  mod  valuable  friend  is  he,  who  joins  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  matured  by  age  and  ex- 
perience, an  open,  blunt,  ana  honeft  behaviour  ;  who 
will  rather  magnify,  than  palliate,  the  faults  and  impru- 
dences of  his  friend,  to  his  face,  however  be  may  de- 
fend him  behind  his  back;  and  will  not,  on  account  of 
the  trifling  hazard  of  difobliging,   fuffer  him  to  take  a 
wrong  ftep,  without  making  an  open  and  honeft  remon- 
(trance  upon  it. 

There  is  one  particular  confideration,  that  make$ 
afking  the  advice  of  one's  friends  prudent  and  judicious. 
It  is — That,  if  it  fliould  fo  happen,  as  it  often  muft,  in 
fpite  of  one's  utmoli  precaution,  that  his  affairs  fhould 
take  a  wrong  turn,  he  will  not  only  have  the  lefs  reafon 
to  reflect  upon  himfelf ;  but  the  mouths  of  others  like- 
wife  will  generally  be  flopped  ;  as  he  may  for  the  raoft 
part  have  his  advifers  at  lead,  from  mere  felf-concelf, 
to  (land  up  for  the  prudence  of  his  conduit,  which  was 
thfe  confequence  of  their  advice. 

You  will  often  find,  that  in  the  very  propofing  to  your 
friend  your  difficulty,  you  yourfelf  fhall  hit  upon  the 
means  of  getting  over  it,  before  he  has  time  to  give  you 
his  opinion  upon  it.  And  you  will  likewife  find,  that 
in  advifing  with  a  friend,  a  word  dropt  by  him  fhall 
furnifh  you  a  valuable  hint  for  your  condud,  which  you 
fliall  wonder  how  you  yourfelf  came  to  mifs. 

It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  there  are  cafes  ia 
yrhich  no  man  can  judge  fo  well  what  fteps  ihould  be 

taken 
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tttai  m  the  perfoo  concerned ;  becaufe  he  himfelf  may 
know  feveral  important  particulars  in  his  own  affair*, 
which  would  make  it  highly  improper  for  him  to  follow 
the  directions  mother  perfbn  mi^bt  give,  who  was  not 
aware  of  tbofc  circuiqftances.  Whoever,  therefore, 
gires  sp  his  judgment,  and  ads  contrary  to  his  own 
better  knowledge,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
acquaintance,  or  with  common  cuftom,  is  guilty  of  a 
weaknefi,  the  cpnfequences  of  which  inay  prov$  fatal* 

§ECT.    1L 

OfMttbod%  Apfilicatidn,  and  proper  Timet  for  Bufmeft. 

Qf  frying  to  others. 

rr*HERE;  is  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  the  J 
X  '  ready  and  advantageous  defpatcb,  as  well  as  to  the  j 
fcfety  «ad  foccefe  of  bqfinefs,  than  method  and  regu-  ! 
krity, '  Let  a  man  for  down  in  his  memorandum-book,  ■ 
every  morning,  the  feveral  articles  of  bufinefs  he  has  to  t 
to  through  the  day ;  and  beginning,  with  the  firft  per-  ; 
Ion  he  is  to  call  upon,  or  the  firft  place  he  is  to  go  to,  j 
finiih  that  affair  (if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all)  before  he  be-  ; 
gins  another;  and  fp  on  to  the  reft,    A  man  of  bufinefs,  j 
who  obferves  this  method,  will  hardly  ever  find  himfelf  '. 
hurried  or  difconcerted  by  forgecfulnefs :  And  he  who 
lets  down  a|l  his  tranfadions  in  writing,  and  keeps  his 
accounts,  and  the  whole  ftate  of  his  affairs,  in  a  diftind 
and  accurate  order,  fo  that  he  can  at  any  time,  by  look- 
ing into  his  books,  prefently  fee  in  what  condition  his 
bnfinefs  is,  and  whether  he  is  in  a  thriving  or  declining 
way ;  fuch  a  one,  I  fay,  deferves  properly  the  charader 
of  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  has  a  fair  profped  of  carrying 
bis  fchemes  to  an  happy  iffue.     But  fuch  exadneis  as 
this  will  by  no  means  fuit  the  maa  of  pleafure,  who  has 
other  things  in  his  head. 

The  way  to  t  ran  fad  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  in  a  little 
time,  and  with  great  certainty,  is  to  obferve  thefe  rules. 
To  fpeak  to  the  point.  To  ufe  no  more  words  than  are 
neceflary  fully  to  exprefs  your  meaning ;  and  to  ftudy 
before-hand,  and  fet  down  in  writing  afterwards,  a 
(ketch  of  the  tranfadion. 

The 
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no  fubftitute  otie  can  employ  can  underftand  one's  bu- 
finefs fo  well  *a6  the  principal,  which  gives  him  a  great 
advantage  for  doing  things  in  the  belt  way,  as  he  can 
change  bis  meafures  according  to  circumftances,  which 
another  has  not  authority  to  do.  As  for  dependents  of 
all  kinds,  it  is  to  be  remembered  always,  that  their  ma- 
iler's intereft  poffeffes  at  mod  only  the  fecond  place  in 
their  minds.  Self-love  will  ever  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple, and  no  fidelity  whatever  will  prevent  a  pcrfon 
from  b  eft  owing  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  his  own 
concerns,  which  mud  break  in,  lefs  or  more,  upon  his 
diligence  in  confulting  the  intereft  of  his  constituent 
How  men  of  bufinefs  can  venture,  as  they  do,  to  truft 
the  great  concerns  fome  of  them  have,  for  one  half  of 
every  week  in  the  year,  which  is  half  the  year,  to  fer- 
yants,  and  they  exped  others  to  take  care  of  their  bu- 
finefs, when  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  minding 
it  themlelves,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  Nor  does  the 
detection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  frauds  of  fuch  peo- 
ple, feem  at  all  to  deter  our  men  of  bufinefs  from  trail- 
ing to  them. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  know 
the  characters  of  thofe  we  confide  in.  How  fhould  we 
imagine  we  can  know  thofe  of  others,  when  we  are  fo 
uncertain  about  our  own  ?  What  man  can  fay  of  him- 
felf,  I  never  (hall  be  capable  of  fuch  a  vice  or  weak- 
nefs  ?  And  if  not  of  himfelf,  much  lefs  of  another.  Who 
would  then  needlefsly  truft  to  another,  when  he  can 
hardly  be.  fure  of  himfelf  ? 

SECT.     III. 

Of  Frugality  and  Economy.     Of  Projects.     Of  Diver/tons, 

NEXT  to  diligence  and  affiduity  in  bufinefs,  fru- 
gality and  economy  are  the  mod  neceflary  for 
him  who  would  raife  himfelf  in  the  world  by  his  own 
induftry.  Simple  nature  is  contented  with  a  little,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  employment  which,  if  purfued  with 
prudence  and  attention,  will  not  yield  an  income  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  neceflary  ufes  of  life :  as,  on  the  other 

handf  no  revenue  is  fo  great  as  to  b«  proof  againft  ex- 
v  travagance. 
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travagance.  Witncfs  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  in  a 
few  years  fpent  the  riches  of  the  world,  at  lead  of  the 
Roman  world ;  I  mean,  the  immenfe  treafures  his  ava- 
ritious  predeceffor  Tiberius  had  been  amaffing  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  befides  the  current  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  found  himfelf  reduced  to  (traits  from  the  mod 
exorbitant  riches.  Every  perfon's  experience  confirms 
this  truth,  That  thole  pleafures  of  life  which  coft  the 
mod  are  the  lead  fatisfadory  and  contrari  wife.  The  J 
noife  of  balls,  plays,  and  mafquerades,  is  tirefome  ;  the  { 
parade  of  gilt  coaches,  of  powdered  footmen,  and  of 
ftate-vifits,  is  fulfome;  while  the  converfation  of  a  wife:' 
and  virtuous  friend,  the  endearments  of  a  faithful  wife 
and  innocent  children,  charity  to  the  indigent,  which1 
none  but  a  good  economid  can  bedow,  the  purfuit  of 
ufeful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  the  dudy  of  virtue 
and  religion,  thefe  are  entertainments  ever  new  and  ever 
delightful :  And  if  a  wife  man  may  thus  be  fatisfied ; 
from  himfelf;  if  the  nobled  pleafures  and  trued  enjoy- 
ments are  only  to  be  had  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  our 
own  houfes,  how  great  is  the  folly  of  mankind,  who  fly 
from  the  genuine,  the  rational,  the  cheap,  and  eafily-at- 
tainable  enjoyments  of  life,  in  a  mad  purfuit  after  the 
imaginary,  expenfive,  and  tirefome  vanities  of  fhew  and 
oftentation !  Were  the  enjoyments  which  pomp  and 
grandeur  yield  (fuppofing  them  unimbittered  with  re- 
fle&ions  on  their  fatal  confequences,  which  will  ever 
be  crowding  into  the  mind,)  infinitely  more  exquifite 
than  thofe  of  virtue  and  fobriety,  which  is  the  very 
contrary  of  the  truth,  a  prudent  man  would  take  care, 
in  confideration  of  the  fliortnefs  of  life,  how  he  indulged 
thern  to  the  negiedl  of  the  ferious  bufinels  of  life,  or  to 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  None  but  a  madman  would 
lavifli  away  his  whole  patrimony  in  one  feafon,  with 
the  profpedt  of  poverty  and  mifery  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  :  For  he  would  confider,  that  a  life  languilhed 
out  in  wretchednefs,  or  in  dependence,  wouid  im- 
menfely  overbalance  the  pleafare  of  refle&ing,  that  he 
had  fpent  one  year  in  hparing  the  fined  mulic,  in  feeing 
the  politcft  company,  in  eating  the  rarcd  food,  and  in 
drinking  the  riched  wines  the  world  could  aftord  :  Nay, 

3  he 
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he  Would  forefee  that  the  refle&ion  upon  pad  pleafure* 
and  gaieties  would  only  render  his  mifery  fo  much  the 
more  intolerable*  There^is  not,  indeed,  a  more  deplo- 
rable cafe  than  that  of  a  perfon,  who,  by  his  own  folly, 
has  reduced  himielf  to  beggary  :  For,  befides  th$  other 
tl  rtrefies  he  muft  ftruggle  with,  he  has  the  cruel  flings 
♦  ftis  own  refle&ions  to  torture  him,  and  is  deprived  of 
t  i  roor  confolation  of  the  fympathy  and  compaffion  of 
hi      -.'otiaintance.  . 

i  •.;>•  perfon  who  happens  by  any  means  whatever, 
thou  j  v  holly  out  of  his  own  power  either  to  forefee  or 
prewr/.  a*  fink  in  the  world,  may  lay  his  account  with 
meetiiig  iii.  .ttle  contempt  and  ill-ufage  from  the  bulk 
of  hi?  acquaintance,  and  even  from  thofe  for  whom  he 
ha*  in  his  profperity  done  the  greateft  kindnefles.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  a  man's  misfortunes  are  owing 
to  his  own  extravagance*  people  have  too  good  a  pre* 
tence  for  withholding  their  compaffion  or-  affiftance, 
and  for  treating  him  with  negleft  and  contempt*  It 
"will  therefore  be  a  young  pevfon's  wifdom,  before  be 
goes  too  far,  to  make  fuch  refledions  as  thefe :  4<  Shall 
"  I  lavifti  away  in  youthful  pleafure  and  folly  the  pa- 
"  trimony  that  muft  fupport  me  for  my  whole  life? 
"  Shall  I  indulge  myfelf  in  rioting  and  drunkqnnefs,  till 
"  1  have  not  a  morfel  of  bread  ?  Shall  I  revel  in  plays, 
"  balls,  and  mufic-gardens,  till  I  bring  myfelf  to  a  gaol? 
"  Shall  I  wafte  my  fubftance  in  regaling  a  let  of  wretches* 
u  \v\io  will  turn  their  backs  upon  me  whenever  they 
4<  have  undone  me  ?  Shall  I  pafs  my  youth  like  a  lord* 
"  and  be  a  beggar  in  my  old  age  ?" 

There  is  nothing  more  unaccountable  than  the  com- 
mon pradtice  in  our  times  among  that  part  of  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  the  examples  of  frugality  as  well  as  of 
induftry,  the  citizens  of  London  ;  I  mean  the  ufual  way 
of  fetting  out  in  life,  lit  feems,  generally  fpeaking,  as 
if  our  traders  thought  themfelves  in  duty  bound  to  go 
to  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  expence  which  their  circum- 
stances will  afford,  and  even  beyond,  the  very  firft  year 
of  their  fetting  up.  That  a  young  fhop-keeper  and  his 
new-married  wife,  whofe  joint  fortunes  would  not  make 
Up  £ve  thoufand  pounds,  fhould  begin  with  fitting  in 

ftate 
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(late  to  receive  company,  keeping  footmen,  carriages, 
and  country-houfes,  and  awkwardly  mimicking  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  other  end  of  the  town,  before  they 
know  how  trade  may  turn  out,  or  how  numerous  a  fa- 
mily of  children  they  may  have  to  provide  for;  what 
can  be  more  prepofterous  ?  As  if  the  public  had'  fo  little 
difcernment,  as  to  conclude  that  people's  circumftances 
were  always  according  to  the  fhew  they  made.  How 
eafy  is  it  for  any  man  to  increafc  his  expence,  if  he  finds 
his  income  increafe  ?  And  how  hard  is  it  to  be  obliged, 
after  fetting  out  in  a  grand  manner,  to  retrench  and 
lower  the  fails  ?  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  done  in  ti  ade, 
without  affeding  a  perfon's  credit,  which  accordingly 
obliges  many  traders  to  go  on  in  the  exorbitant  way 
they  firft  fet  out  in,  to  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  others 
who  have  been  engaged  with  them.  In  fome  countries, 
infolvency,  where  a  good  account  of  the  caufes  which 
brought  it  on  cannot  be  given,  is  puniflied  with  death. 
If  the  law  of  England  were  as  fevere,  what  the  fate  of 
many  of  the  bankrupt  citizens  of  London  muft  have  been, 
every  one  may  judge. 

The  great  confumption  of  private  fortunes  is  owing 
chiefly  to  thofe  expences  which  are  conftant,  and  run 
on,  day  after  day,  the  whole  year  round.  People  do  not 
feem  to  attend  fufficiently  to  the  confequences  of  the 
expence  of  one  dirti,  or  one  bottle  of  wine  more  than 
enough  in  their  daily  economy.  Yet  the  faving  of  three 
or  four  (hillings  a-day  will  amount  to  fixty  or  eighty 
pounds  in  a  year;  which  fum  faved  up  yearly  for  thirty 
years,  the  ordinary  time  a  man  carries  on  hufincis,  would 
amount  to  near  five  thoufand  pounds,  reckoning  inte- 
reft ;  and  ftill  more,  if  you  fuppofe  it  laid  out  in  an 
advantageous  trade. 

If  any  young  gentleman  of  fortune  imagines  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  income  fufficient  to  render  frugality  and  eco- 
nomy ufelefs,  a  little  experience  will  fhew  him  to  his 
coft,  that  no  error  can  be  greater.  The  charge  of  main- 
taining a  number  of  fervants,  who  are  to  be  fupported 
not  only  *n  neceflaries,  but  in  all  the  wafte  and  dertruc- 
tioo  they  pleafe  to  make ;  the  expence  of  coachmen, 
footmen,  horfes  and  hounds,  a  town-houfe  and  coun- 
try- 
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try-feat,  is  enormous.  But  if  to  thefe  there  be  added 
the  charge  of  a  miftrefs,  that  alone  will  furmount  all 
the  reft;  and  the  expence  of  a  fteward  will  exceed  all  the 
others  put  together  :  For  as  none  of  the  other  depend- 
ents upon  a  great  man  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
more  than  run  away  with  a  little  of  his  calh,  or  the  pro- 
vifions  of  his  houfe  from  time  to  time,  they  cannot  ut- 
terly ruin  him  without  his  own  knowledge :  But  the 
fteward,  having  the  receiving  and  paying  of  all  in  his 
own  hands,  may  very  eafily,  in  a  fhort  time,  if  his  ac- 
counts are  not  looked  into,  appropriate  to  himfelf  the 
bulk  of  the  eft  ate,  and  ruin  his  matter  before  he  has 
any  fufpicion  of  his  affairs  being  out  of  order* 

It  feems  to  me  very  unaccountable,  that  meii  of  for- 
tune fhould  think  it  neceiTary  to  go  to  the  utmoft  ftretch 
of  their  incomes,  and  generally  beyond  them;  when  they 
mud  find,  that  a  crowd  of  fervants  and  dependents  is 
but  a  difturbance  to  happinefs,  which  requires  peace  and 
tranquillity,  and  flies  from  noife  and  oftentation.  Is  it 
neceffary  for  popularity  ?  By  no  means.  Half  the  mo- 
ney laid  out  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  or  in  judicious 
charities,  would  procure  a  gentleman  the  real  efteem 
and  affe&ion  of  his  neighbours  ;  whereas  the  greateft 
expence  laid  out  upon  thofe  blood-fuckers,  which  ge- 
nerally feed  upon  the  great,  does  but  expofc  him  to 
their  contempt,  who  laugh  in  their  fleeve  to  find  they 
can  fo  grofsly  gull  him  out  of  his  money. 

The  employing  a  number  of  working  people  in  im- 
proving barren  grounds,  in  laying  out  plantations,  in 
railing  buildings  for  a  continual  incrcafe  of  tenants  upon 
a  thriving  eftate,  with  the  acquiiition  of  new  inhabi- 
tants, the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  and  providing 
for  the  poor  ;  thci'c  are  the  arts  that  will  gain  a  colintry- 
gentleman  more  popularity,  thankeeping  open  houie  the 
whole  year  round. 

Let  me  advife  young  people  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tious of  new  fchemes  or  projects.  There  is  not  one  of 
a  hundred  that  ever  fucceeds  at  all;  nor  one  of  many 
hundreds  that  brings  their  inventors  any  thing  but  dis- 
appointment and  ruin.  The  reafon  is  pretty  plain.  It 
requires  a  great  expence  to  fet  any  new  fcheme  on  foot. 

The 
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The  bulk  of  mankind,  are  prejudiced  againft  novelties, 
and  confequently  are  apt  to  oppofe  them.  The  gene* 
rality  of  people  arelilcewife  jealous  of  every  fcheme  that 
may  any  way  affed  their  intereft ;  and  many  from  pure 
any,  take  a  pleasure  in  oppofing  and  depreciating  every 
tew  propoffuL  The  contriver  himfelf  is  greatly  at  a 
k&,  being  obliged  to  try  various  methods  to  bring  his 
dsfigns  to  bear,  and  to  lay  out  a  certain  expence  for  an 
tmcertain  profit.  89  that  we  obferve  accordingly,  who- 
ever projeds  any  thing  new  in  fcience,  in  mechanics, 
tar  in  traded  feldom  does  more  than  open  the  way  for 
fathers  to  profit  by  his  ingenuity. 

What  mall  be  faid  upon  the  fubjed  of  pleafures  and 
diverfiona  in  an  age,  in  which  all  ranks,  fexes,  and  ages 
tan  to  expefs  in  this  refptd  ?  And  yet  to  make  the 
unufemeots  of  life  the  buflnefs  of  life,  is  abfurd  in  any 
rational  being  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  judgment  to 
come,  and  who  is  not  abfolutely  certain  (which  I  be- 
lieve hardly  any  one  will  pretend)  that  he  never  {hall 
be  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  ufc  he  has  made  of 
his  time.  But  if  there  be  any  abfurdity  greater  than 
another,  it  is,  That  a  man  of  buflnefs  fhould  fet  up  for 
a  man  of  tafte  and  pleafures :  Yet  we  fee  the  public  di- 
verfions  of  this  great  city  crowded  and  fupported  chiefly 
by  the  citizens.  We  fee  thofe  whofe  buflnefs  is  in  town 
outvying  one  another  in  the  elegancy  of  their  country- 
houfes;  plays,  balls,  operas,  mulic-gardens,  concerts, 
rcforted  to  by  the  loweft  mechanics — the  confluences 
of  which  extravagances  are  bankruptcies  innumerable  ; 
—not  to  mention  frauds,  robberies,  forgeries,  and  fo 
forth.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  fupport  a  family  in  the 
moft  frugal  way;  but  when  to  the  ordinary  convenien- 
ces of  lite,  the  above  extravagances  are  to  be  added, 
there  is  no  end  of  it ;  and  the  covetoufnefs  of  a  fpend- 
thrift  is  incomparably  more  mifchicvous  than  that  of  a 
mifer :  The  latter  will,  at  vvorlt,  only  grind  the  face  of 
the  poor,  and  take  the  advantage  of  all  that  are  lefs 
cunning  than  himfelf;  but  the  former  will  not  (lick  at 
forgery,  robbery,  or  murder. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fay  too 
much  agaibft  the  inordinate  purfuit  of  diveffions,  which 

E  even 
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even  defeats  its  own  end,  becoming,  through  excefs,  a  ? 
burden  and  fatigue,  inftead  of  a  relaxation  ;  after  all,  I  *  ■ 
fay,  that  may  be  urged  againft  this  reigning  folly  of  . 
oiir  times,  I  know  no  juft  reafon  why  a  man  of  bufinels  "' 
fhould  deny  himfeif  the  moderate  ufe  of  fuch  innocent  ^ 
dmufements  as  his  fortune  or  leifure  will  allow ;  his  for-  1- 
tune,  in  a  confiftency  with  fupporting  his  family,  and 
contributihg  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  and  his  leifure,  ": 
in  a  confiftency  with  the  thorough  knowledge  of  th6  ■ 
ftate  of  his  own  affairs,  and  doing  offices  df  kindnefs  t6    . 

jthofe  about  him.     Some  of  the  moft  innocent  amufc-     . 
ments  I  know,  are  reading,  viz.  hiftory,  lives,  geography; 
and  natural  philofophy,  with  a  very  little  choice  poetry  J    ": 
the  converfation  of  a  few  agreeable  friends,  and  drawing, 

!  where  there  is  a  genius  for  it.     To  thefe  may  be  added, 

I  riding  on  horfeback  once  or  twice  in  a  week,  where  it 

i  can  be  dpne  conveniently* 

Mufic  is  never  fafely  indulged,  toherd  thefe  is  too 
great  a  defire  to  excel  in  it ;  for  that  generally  draws 
people  into  an  expence  of  time  and  money,  above  what 
the  accomplifhmeflt,  carried  to  the  greatelt  length;  is 
worth. 

As  for  cards,  and  all  other  Ways  of  gaming,  they  art 
the  ruin  of  rational  converfation,  the  bane  of  fociety, 
and  the  curfe  of  the  nation. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  Over -trading.  Of  Integrity  prudentially  confidered* 
Of  Credulity.  OJ  prudent  Conduit  in  cafe  of  a  reverfi 
of  Fortune.  Of  the  different  Characters  of  Men,  and 
bow  to  apply  them. 

THERE  is  one  error  in  the  conduft  of  the  indu- 
ftrious  part  of  mankind,  whofe  efFedh  prove  as 
fatal  to  their  fortunes  as  thofe  of  fome  of  the  firft  vices, 
though  it  is  generally  the  moft  a&ive  and  the  ableft 
men  who  run  into  it :  I  mean,  over-trading.  Profufion 
itfelf  is  not  more  dangerous ;  nor  does  idlenefs  bring 
more  people  to  ruin,  than  launching  out  into  trade  be- 
yond their  abilities.     The  exuberant  credit  given  in 

trade,  though  it  is  fometimes  of  advantage,  efpecially 
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people  whofe  capitals  are  fmall,  js  yet  perhaps  upon  the 
whole  more  detrimental  than  a  general  diffidence  would 
be.  For  a  young  trader  to  take  the  utmoft  credit  ha 
ban  have,  is  only  running  rhi*  utmoft  rifque  he  can  run. 
And  if  he  would  conlider,  that  as  others  truft  him  to  a 
great  extent,  he  mutt  lay  his  account  with  trufting  thofe 
he  deals  with  to  a  great  value  likewifc  ;  and  that  confe- 
quently  he  muft  run  a  great  many  hazards  of  his  own 
payments  falling  Ihort,  and  that  the  failure  or  difap- 
pointment  ef  two  or  three  confiderable  fums  at  the  fame 
time,  may  difable  him  from  making  his  payments  regu- 
larly, which  is  utter  ruin  to  his  credit ;  if,  I  fay,  a 
young  trader  were  to  confider  in  this  manner  the  con- 
feqdence  of  things,  he  would  not  think  the  offer  of  large 
credit  (6  much  a  favour  as  a  fnare ;  efpecially  if  he 
likewise  'reflected,  that  whoever  offers  him  large  credit, 
and  for  long  time,  without  fufBcierit  fecunty,  will  think 
he  has  a  right  to  charge  a  very  confiderable  profit  upon 
the  commodities  he  fells  him  ;  and  confeqiiently  the  ad- 
vantage he  can  gain  by  them,  mult  be  too  inconfider- 
able  to  make  up  for  the  nfk  he  muft  riin.  The  tra- 
der who  gives  and  takes  large  credit,  efpecially  if  he  has 
large  concerns  in  foreign  parts,  and  is  not  pofTefTed  of  a 
very  confiderable  fonune,  mult  be  liable  to  fuch  ha- 
zards, and  fuch  terror  and  anxiety,  that  I  iliould  think 
a  very  moderate  profit  anting  from  trading  fafely,  and 
within  a  reafonable  compafs,  much  the  moli  eligible.  I 
know  but  one  fort  of  trade  in  which  large  credit  might 
be  fafely  taken,  viz.  where  one  could  quickly  make  fales 
of  large  quantities  of  goods  for  ready  money;  and  in 
fuch  a  trade,  to  take  credit  when  one  might  buy  to 
greater  advantage  for  ready  money,  would  be  Very 
abfurd. 

There  is  no  fubjed  which  men  of  bufinefs  ought  to 
have  oftencr  in  their  view,  than  the  precarioufnefs  of  hu- 
man affairs.  In  order  to  the  fuccefs  of  any  fcheme,  it 
is*  neceffary  that  every  material  circumftance  take  place; 
as,  in  order  to  the  right  going  of  a  watch  or  clock,  it  is 
neceffary  that  every  one  of  the  wheels  be  in  order.  To 
fucceed  in  trade,  it  is  neccflhry  that  a  man  be  polTVflVd 
of  a  large  capital;  that  he  be  well  qualified  (which 
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alone  comprehends  a  great  many  particulars) ;  that  his 
integrity  be  unfufpefted  ;  that  he  have  no  enemies  to 
blaft  his  credit ;  that  foreign  and  home  markets  keep 
nearly  according  to  his  expectations;  that  thofe  he  deals 
with,  and  credits  to  any  great  extent,  be  both  as  honeft 
and  as  fufficient  as  he  believes  them  to  be ;  that  hit 
funds  never  fail  him  when  he  depends  on  them ;  and 
that,  in  fhort,  every  thing  turn  out  to  his  expectation. 
But  furely  it  muft  require  a  very  great  degree  of  that 
fanguine  temper,  fo  common  in  youth  to  make  a  man 
perfuade  himfelf  that  there  is  no  manner  of  hazard  of 
his  finding  himfelf  deceived  or  difappointed  in  fomeone 
among  fo  many  particulars.     Yet  we  commonly  fee  in- 
flances  of  bankruptcies,  where  a  trader  (hall  have  gone 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  ten  times  the  value  of  his  ca- 
pital ;  and  by  means  of  large  credit,  and  railing  money 
with  one  hand,  to  pay  with  the  other,,  has  fupported 
himfelf  upon  the  efFefts  of  other  people,  till  at  length 
fome  one  or  other  of  his  laft  fhifts  failing  him,  down  be 
finks  with  his  own  weight,  and  brings  hundreds  to  ruirv 
with  him. 

Upon  the  head  of  over-trading,  and  haftening  to  be 
rich,  I  cannot  help  making  a  remark  on  the  conduit 
of  many  traders  of  large  capitals,  who,  for  the  fake  of 
adding  to  a  heap,  already  too  great,  monopolize  the  mar- 
ket, ox  trade  for  a  profit  which  they  know  dealers  of 
fmaller  fortunes  cannot  poflibly  live  by.  If  fuch  men 
really  think,  that  their  railing  themfelves  thus  on  the 
ruin  of  others  is  juftifiable,  and  that  riches  got  in  this 
manner  are  fairly  gained,  they  muft  eitheF  have  ne- 
glected properly  informing  their  eonfciences,  or  muft 
have  ftifled  their  remonftrances. 

Whoever  would  thrive  in  trade,  let  him  take  care, 
above  all  things,  to  keep  up  to  ftrict  integrity.  If  a 
trader  is  once  known  to  be  guilty  of  taking  exorbitant 
profits,  or  other  unfair  advantages  of  thofe  he  deals 
with,  there  is  an  end  of  his  chara&er :  And  unlefs  a 
man  can  get  a  fortune  by  one  tranfa&ion,  it  is  madnefs 
in  prudentials  to  hazard  his  whole  reputation  at  once  : 
And  even  if  he  could,  giving  his  foul  for  an  cftate  would 
be  but  a  lofing  trade.    But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Whea 
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When  it  happens  that  one  is  folicited  to  lend  money, 
or  interpofe  his  credit  for  any  perfon  in  difficulties,  the 
right  way  is,  to  make  Aire  either  that  the  fura  furnifhed 
or  engaged  for,  be  fuch  as  he  can  lay  his  account  with 
loGng,  without  any  material  detriment  to  his  affairs,  or 
Chat  he  have  an  unexceptionable  fecurity  in  his  hands. 
The  confequences  of  lending  money,  or  being  fecurity 
for  others,  generally  prove  the  lofs  of  both  money  and 
friend :  For  people  are  commonly  at  the  laft  pinch 
when  they  come  to  borrowing,  and  it  is  not  an  incon- 
fiderable  fum  that  will  keep  them  from  linking :  And 
the  demand  of  payment  feldora  fails  to  occafion  difguft 
between  friends.  The  beft  method  I  know  for  fupport- 
ing  a  man  of  merit  in  diftrefs,  is  for  a  fct  of  three  or 
four,  or  more,  according  to  the  occafion,  to  contribute 
conjuji<31y,  fo  that  the  lofs  being  divided,  if  it  fliould 
prove  a  lofs,  may  not  prove  fatal  to  any  one  concerned. 
And  if  in  tjiis,  or  any  other  prudent  way,  one  can  do  a 
fervice  in  a  time  of  need  to  a  perfon  of  merit,  one  ought 
always  to  rejoice  in  the  opportunity;  and  he  will  be 
highly  to  blame  who  negleds  it.  But  as  there  is  infi- 
nite craft  and  knavery  among  mankind,  let  me  advife 
young  pfeople  to  beware  of  the  common  weaknefs  that 
period  of  life  is  generally  fubjeft  to,  I  mean  credulity. 
The  mod  open-hearted  are  the  moft  liable  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  defigning ;  though  one  would  think 
a  man's  knowing  his  own  intentions  to  be  fincerc  and 
honeft,  fhould  be  no  reafon  for  his  concluding  every  one 
he  meets  to  be  of  the  fame  character. 

There  is  no  certain  method  of  avoiding  the  fnares  of 
the  crafty  :  But  it  would  be  a  good  cuftom  if  men  of 
bufinefs  made  it  their  ufual  pra&ice,  in  all  their  deal- 
ings, where  it  is  practicable,  to  draw  up  jji  writing  a 
minute  or  memorial  of  every  tranfadion,  fubferibed  by 
both,  with  a  claufe  fignifying,  that,  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
ference, they  fhould  both  agree  to  fubmit  the  matter  to 
arbitration:  For  it  is  very  common  for  a  defigning  perfon, 
in  making  an  agreement,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  rea- 
sonable and  natural  confequences  of  an  advantageous 
conceffion ;  but  to  put  otf  the  perfon  he  wants  to  take 
an  advantage  of,  with  a  general  phralc,  as,  WeJhatCtfall 
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out ;  I  ajfure  you  I  mean  you  .well ;  I  won't  wrong  you : 
and  fuch  like :  And  when  accounts  come  to  be  fettled, 
and  the  party  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  declares, 
that  he  made  the  bargain  altogether  with  the  profpedt 
of  having  fuch  and  fuch  advantages  allowed  him  ;  No, 
fays  the  (harper,  /  never  told  you  I  would :  Though  it 
is  the  very  fame  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  of  deceiving, 
as  if  he  had  exprefsly  confented  to  it ;  yet  the  unhappy 
ftifferer.  muft  fit  down  with  the  lofs,  becaufe  he  can 
only  fay  he  was  deceived  by  infinuations,  and  not  by  a 
direft  fraud  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  One  cannot 
therefore  be  too  exad  in  making  contrafts ;  nor  is  there . 
indeed  any  fafety  in  dealing  with  deceitful  and  ava- 
ritious  people,  though  one  thinks  he  ufes  the  utmofl 
precaution, 

It  will,  I  believe,  generally  be  found  of  good.ufe,  ia 
order  to  underftand  the  real  fentiments  of  mankind,  and 
to  difcover  when  they  have  any  indireft  defign^  to  ob- 
serve carefully  their  looks.  There  is  fomething  in 
knavery  that  will  hardly  bear  the  infpe&ion  of  a  pierc- 
ing eye:  And  you  will  generally  Qbferve  in  a  (harper 
an  unfteady  and  confuted  look.  And  if  a  perfon 
is  perfuaded  of  the  uncommon  fagacity  of  o\ie  (ie  is 
to  appear  before,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  mufter  up 
enough  of  impudence  and  artifice  to  bear  him  through 
without  faltering  It  will  therefore  be  a  good  way  to 
try  one  whom  you  fulpedt  of  a  deiign  upon  you,  by  fix- 
ing your  eyes  upon  his,  and  by  bringing  up  a  fuppofition 
of  your  havifig  to  do  with  one  whofe  integrity  you  fuf- 
pefted,  and  what  you  would  do  in  fuch  a  cafe.  If  th? 
perfon  you  are  talking  with  be  really  what  yoa  fufpedt, 
he  will  hardly  be  capable  of  keeping  his  countenance. 

One  ought  always  to  fufpeft  men  remarkably  avari- 
tiops.  Great  love  of  money  is  a  great  enemy  to  ho- 
jiefty.  The  aged  are  more  dangerous  than  young  peo- 
ple. They  are  more  defirous  of  gain,  and  know  more 
indiredt  ways  of  coming  at  it,  and  pf  outwitting  others, 
than  the  young.  It  will  be  your  wifdom  to  be  cau- 
tious of  all  fuch;  arid  of  thofe,  who  in  an  affe&ed 
manner  bring  in  religion  on  ail  occafions,  in  feafoa 
and  out  of  feafon  j  of  all  fmooth  and  fawning  peo- 

ple^ 
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pie;  of  thofe  who  are  very  talkative,  and  who,  in 
dealing  with  you,  endeavour  to  draw  off  your  attention 
from  the  point  in  hand,  by  a  number  of  incoherent  re- 
flections introduced  at  random,  and  of  the  extremely 
fufpicious ;  for  it  is  generally  owing  to  a  confcioufnefs 
of  a  defigning  temper,  that  people  are  apt  to  fufpeft 
others.  If  ever  you  hear  a  perfon  boaft  of  his  having 
got  any  exorbitant  advantage  in  his  dealings,  you  may, 
generally  fpeaking,  conclude  fuch  a  one  not  too  rigo- 
roufly  honeft.  It  is  feldom  that  a  great  advantage  is  to 
be  got,  but  there  mud  be  great  difadvantage  on  the 
other  fide.  And  whoever  triumphs  in  his  having  got  by 
another's  lofs,  you  may  eafily  judge  of  his  character. 

There  is  a  fort  of  people  in  the  world,  of  whom  the 
youngs  and  unexperienced  ftand  much  in  need  to  be 
warned.  They  are  the  fanguine  promifers.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  forts.  The  firft  are  thofe,  who, 
from  a  foolifti  cuftom  of  fawning  upon  all  thofe  they 
come  into,  company  with,  have  learned  a  habit  of  pro- 
mifing  to  dp  great  kind nefles,  which  they  have  no 
thought  of  performing.  The  other  are  a  fort  of  warm 
people,  who,  while  they  are  lavifhing  away  their  pro- 
mifes,  have  really  fome  thoughts  of  doing  what  they 
engage  for.  But  afterwards,  when  the  time  of  per- 
formance comes,  the  fapguine  fit  being  gone  off,  the 
trouble  or  expence  appears  in  another  light ;  the  pro- 
mifer  cools,  and  the  expe&ant  is  bubbled,  and  perhaps 
greatly  injured  by  the  difappointment, 

When  it  fo  happens,  as  it  will- often  unavoidably,  in 
fpite  of  the  greateft  wifdoro,  and  the  ftri&elt  integrity 
of  conduit,  that  a  man  of  bufinefs  has  reafon  to  think 
he  cannot  long  ftand  it,  but  mull  make  a  Hop  of  pay- 
ments, it  will  be  his  wifdom  to  call  together  his  credi- 
tors, to  let  them  know  the  (late  of  his  affairs  before  they 
come  to  the  word  ;  and  gain,  by  an  honelt  and  full  fur- 
render  of  all,  that  forbearance  and  favour,  which  are  al- 
ways readily  granted  on  fuch  occafions.  The  longer  a 
bad  affair  of  that  kind  goes  on,  it  grows  the  worfe ;  the 
conftant  expence  of  living  diminifhes  the  funds  \  the 
accounts  become  the  more  involved,  and  more  and  more 
pad  debts  fink  the  value  of  the  unfortunate  man's  eltate. 

E  4  Nor 
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Nor  is  fuch  a  misfortune  fo  extremely  formidable,  where  _ 
a  trader  can  make  it  appear,  that  neither  grofs  mifma-   2 
nagement,  nor  indirect  conduct  have  occasioned  it.    Oq 
the  contrary,  it  has  often  happened,  that  a  trader  has,   - 
by  {hewing  a  Angular  degree  of  honefty  and  difintereft-   . 
ednefs  on  fuch  an  occafion,  fo  won  the  companion  and   ; 
efteem  of  his  creditors,  that  they' have  not  only  allowed 
him  time  to  make  up  his  affairs,  but  have  even  given    : 
him  fuch  encouragement,  and  done  him  fuch  kindneffcs, 
as  have  enabled  him  to  raife  himfelf,  by  his  induftry,  to 
circumftances  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  arrived  at» 
If  a  trader  will  flounder  on  from  misfortune  to  misfor- 
tune, in  hopes  of  getting  clear  by  fome  lucky  hit,  he 
xnuft  be  content  to  take  the  confequences;  but  prudence 
will  dired  to  build  no  expectations  on  any  fcheme,  for 
the  fuccefs  of  which  one  has  not  many  different  proba-» 
bilities,  in  cafe  of  the  failure  of  one  or  two. 

In  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  or  otherwife,  when  an  unfor^ 
tunate  trader,  through  the  lenity  of  bis  creditors,  is  dis- 
charged, on  giving  up  his  effe&s,  and  paying  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  there  is  not  the  leaft  pretence  fee 
queftioning,  whether  be  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency, if  ever  it  Ihould  be  in  his  power.  If  every 
man  is  in  juftice  obliged  to  make  full  payment  of  all  he 
owes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  this  cafe  there  is  the 
fame  obligation,  or  rather  indeed  a  ftronger;  becaufe 
the  creditors  have  quitted  part  of  what  they  had  a  le- 
gal claim  to,  and  have  thereby  laid  him  under  aq 
obligation  to  do  them  juftice,  if  ever  it  Ihould  be  in  hi^j 
power. 

The  fuccefs  of  bufinefs  being  fo  extremely  precarious, 
it  is  a  very  confiderable  part  of  prudence  to  take  care 
what  fort  of  people  one  is  concerned  with.  One  would 
not  choofe  to  take  credit  of  an  avaritious  and  cruel  man, 
left  it  fhould  happen,  by  an  unlucky  run  of  trade,  that 
onejs  affairs  fhould  go  into  confuiion,  and  one  fhould 
fall  under  the  power  of  fuch  a  perfon  ;  becaufe  one 
could  expedt  nothing  from  fuch  a  creditor  but  the  moft 
rigorous  treatment  the  law  would  allow. 

The  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  connexion  be- 
tween men's  general  chara&ers  and  their  refpedtive  be- 
haviour, 
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haviour,  and  the  prudence  of  ufing  mankind  according 
to  their  difpofitions  and  circum (lances,  lb  as  to  gain 
one's  laudable  defigns  by  them,  is  a  very  important  part 
of  conduft. 

A  mifer,  for  example,  is  by  no  means  a  proper  perfon 
to  apply  to  for  a  favour  that  will  coft  him  any  thing* 
Bat  if  he  be  a  man  of  any  principle,  he  will  make  an 
excellent  partner  in  trade,  or  arbitrator  in  a  difpute 
about  property :  For  he  will  condefcend  to  little  things, 
and  ftickle  for  trifles,  which  a  generous  man  would 
fcorn. 

A  paflionate  roan  will  fly  into  a  rage  at  a  trifling  af- 
front ;  but  he  will,  generally  fpeaking,  foon  forget  the 
difobLigation,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  any  fervice  in  his 
power  to  make  it  up  with  you.  It  is  not  therefore  by 
far  fo  dangerous  to  difoblige  fuch  a  one,  as  the  gloomy, 
fallen  mortal,  who  hardly  feems  difpleafed,  and  yet  will 
wait  feven  years  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  you  a  mif- 
ehief.  Again,  a  cool  flow  man  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  fitted  to  advife  with  ;  but  for  defpatch  of  bulincl*, 
make  ufe  of  the  warm,  fanguine  temper. 

An  old  man  will  generally  give  you  the  beft  advice; 
but  the  young  is  the  fitted  for  buftling  for  your  intcrcil. 
There  are  fome  men  of  no  character  at  all ;  but  take  a 
new  tindture  from  the  lad  company  they  were  in.  It  is 
not  fafe  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  fuch. 

Some  men  are  wholly  ruled  by  their  wives,  and  moil 
men  a  good  deal  influenced  by  them  ;  as  in  matt?  r*  of 
the  economy  and  decorum  of  life  it  is  lit  they  ihouh!.  it 
will  therefore  be  prudent,  generally  l\  caking,  to  ac- 
commodate one's  fchemes  to  the  humour  of  boih  par- 
ties, when  one  is  to  enter  into  important  concerns  with 
a  married  man. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  very  valuable  in  the 
mind  of  a  covetous  man.  Avarice  is  generally  the  vice 
of  abjedl  fpirits  ;  as  extravagance  often,  not  always,  ci' 
generous  minds.  Men,  who  have  a  great  talent  at  get- 
ting of  money,  mod  commonly  have  no  other  ;  and  you 
may  for  the  mod  part  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  man, 
pho  has  raifed  exorbitant  wealth  from  nothing,  has  been 

too 
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too  much  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  riches,  to  mind  his 
own  improvement,  or  any  thing  befides  money. 

A  bully  is  generally  a  coward.  When  therefore  one 
happens  unluckily  to  have  to  do  with  fuch  a  one,  the  beft 
way  is  to  make  up  to  him  boldly,  and  anfwer  him  with 
firmnefs ;  if  you  (hew  the  lead  lign  of  fubipi$on,  h? 
will  take  the  advantage  of  it  to  ufe  you  ill. 

A  boafter  is  to  be  fufpe&ed  in  all  he  fays.  Such  meq 
have  a  natural  infirmity,  which  makes  them  forget  what 
they  are  about,  and  run  into  a  thoufand  extravagances, 
which  have  no  conne&ion  with  truth.  Their  aQerttQns, 
their  profeffions  of  friendlhip,  their  promifes,  and  theij 
threatenings,  go  for  nothing  with  men  of  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  are  by  no  mean4 
to  be  traded  with  a  fecret.  If  they  do  not  difcover  it  , 
from  vanity,  they  will  through  levity.  There  is  the 
fame  danger  in  trading  the  man  who  loves  his  bottle, 
and  is  often  disordered  with  liquor. 

A  meek-tempered  man  is  not  the  proper  perfon  to  fb- 
licit  bufinefs  for  you  :  his  modedy  will  be  eafily  con- 
founded. Nor  is  the  man  of  paffion,  nor  the  talkative 
man:  the  fird  will  be  apt  to  be  put  out  of  temper,  and 
the  other  to  forget  himfelf,  and  blunder  out  fomewhat 
that  may  be  to  thp  prejudice  pf  the  negociation.  The 
fitted  character  to  be  concerned  with,  is  that  in  which 
are  united  an  inviolable  integrity,  founded  upon  rational 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  a  cool  but  daring  tem- 
per, a  friendly  heart,  a  ready  hand,  long  experience, 
and  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  a  folid  re- 
putation of  many  years  ftanding^  and  eafy  circum- 
stances. 

A  man's  ruling  paffion  is  the  key  by  which  you  may 
let  yourfelf  into  his  character,  and  ipay  pretty  nearly 
guefs  at  his  future  condud,  if  he  be  not  a  wit  pr  a  fool ; 
for  they  adt  chiefly  from  capric^.  There  are  likewife 
connexions  between  theditFerent  parts  of  men's  charac- 
ters, which  it  will  be  ufeful  for  you  to  dudy.  If  you 
iind  a  man  to  be  cowardly,  for  example,  you  may  fuf- 
pett  him  to  be  cruel,  deceitful,  and  fordid.  If  you 
fcnow  another  to  be  hady  and  paffionate,  you  may  ge«P 

nerally 
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nerally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  open  and  artlefs  j 
and  fo  on.     But  thefe  rules  admit  of  exceptions. 

Thpre  are  fix  forts  of  people,  at  whofe  hands  you 
need  not  expert  much  kindnefs.  The  fordid  and  nar- 
row-minded, think  of  nobody  but  their  noble  lelves. 
The  lazy,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  ferve  you.  The 
bufy,  have  not  time  to  think  of  you.  The  over-grown 
rich  man,  is  above  pending  any  one  who  needs  his  a (Ti fi- 
ance. The  poor  and  unhappy,  has  neither  fpirit  nor 
ability.  The  good-natured  fool,  however  willing,  is  not 
capable  of  ferving  you. 

Iq  negotiating,  there  are  a  number  of  circumftances 
Jo  be  confidered,  the  negleft  of  any  of  which  may  de- 
feat your  whole  fcheme.  Firft,  the  fex.  Women,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  are  naturally  diffident  and  timorous  ; 
hot  admirers  of  plain  undifguifed  truth  ;  apt  to  be 
fljocked  at  the  'lead  defeft  of  delicacy  in  the  addrefs 
of  thofe  who  approach  them  ;  fond  of  new  fchemes  ;  if 
frugal,  apt  to  deviate  into  fordid  narrownefs;  almoft 
univerfally  given  to  (hew  and  finery  ;  calily  influenced 
by  inconfiderable  motives,  if  fuitable  to  their  humour ; 
and  not  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  your  propo- 
fal,  fo  much  by  1'oliJ  reafoning,  as  by  lome  witty  or 
lively  manner  Qf  ofFering  it ;  once  difpleafed  and  always 
cold ;  if  wickcVl  enough  to  be  revengeful,  will  flick  t-.t 
nothing  to  accomplifli  it.  But  thi*  latt  is  an  uncommon 
charader, 

The  age  of  the  perfon  you  are  to  deal  with  is  alfoto 
be  confidered.  Young  people  are  ealily  drawn  into  any 
icherae,  merely  for  its  being  new,  efpecially  if  any  cir- 
cumftance  in  it  fuits  their  vanity  or  love  of  pleafure. 
They  are  as  cafily  put  out  of  conceit  with  a  proposal 
by  thp  next  perfon  they  converfe  with.  They  are  not 
good  counfellors :  but  are  very  fit  for  adion,  where) 011 
prefcribe  them  a  track,  from  which  they  know  they  are 
not  to  vary,  which  ought  always  to  be  done.  For  youth 
is  generally  precipitate  and  thoughtlefs.  Old  age,  on 
the  contrary,  is  flow,  but  fure ;  cautious,  generally,  to 
a  degree  of  fufpicioufnefs ;  averfe  to  new  fchemes  and 
ways  of  life  ;  generally  inclining  toward  covetoufnefs  ; 
fitter  to  confult  with,  than  to  act  for  you  j  net  to  be 
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won  by  fair  fpceches,  or  convinced  by  long  reafonings; 
tenacious  of  old  opinions,  cuttoms,  and  formalities  ;  apt 
to  be  difobliged  with  thofe,  efpecially  younger  people, 
who  pretend  to  queftion  their  judgment ;  fond  of  de- 
ference, and  of  being  liftened  to.  Young  people  in 
their  anger  mean  lefs  than  they  fay  ;  old  people  more* 
You  may  make  it  up  with  mod  young  men  j  old  people 
are  generally  flow  in  forgiving. 

The  proper  time  of  addreffing  a  perfon,  upon  ail 
affair  of  any  confequence,  is  to  be  carefully  considered. 
Wait  on  a  courtier,  when  he,  or  any  friend,  whpfe  jn- 
tereft  he  efpoufes,  is  candidate  for  fome  place  or  prefer- 
ment. He  will  not  then  venture  to  give  you  a  flat  de- 
nial (however  he  may  gull  you  with  promifes),  for  fear 
you  fhould  have  it  in  your  power  to  traverfe  his  defign. 
Or  when  he  has  juft  had  fuccefs  in  fome  of  his  fchemcs; 
for,  being  then  in  good  humour,  he  may  give  you  a 
more  favourable  reception.  Do  bufinefs  with  a  phleg- 
matic, flow  man,  after  he  has  drank  his  bottle  ;  for  then  ' 
his  heart  is  open.  Treat  with  a  gay  man  in  the  morq- 
}ng ;  for  then,  if  ever,  hi?  head  is  clear, 

SECT.    V. 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Opinion  of  others.    Of 

Quarrels. 

THERE  is  a  weaknefs  very  common  among  the  beft 
fort  of  people,  which  is  very  prejudicial,  to  wit; 
letting  their  happinefs,  depend  too  much  upon  the  opi- 
nion of  others.  It  is  certain  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
temptible than  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Other  people  lie  under  fuch  difadvantages  for 
coming  at  our  true  charadlers,  and  are  fo  often  raided 
by  prejudice  for  or  againft  us,  that  it  is  of  very  little 
confequence  whether  they  approve  our  condudt,  if  our 
own  confcience  condemns  us,  or  whether  they  {jnd 
fault,  if  we  are  fure  we  afted  from  honed  motives, 
and  with  a  view  to  worthy  ends.  But  indeed,  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  pleafe  mankind,  it  is 
naturally  impracticable  ;  for  the  mod  part  are  fo  much 
governed  by  fancy>  that  what  will  win  their  hearts  to- 
day 
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day,  will  difguft  them  to-morrow ;  and  the  humours 
and  prejudices,  which  rule  them,  are  fo  various,  and  fo 
oppofite,  that  what  will  pleafe  one  feci  or  party,  will 
thoroughly  difiatisfy  the  contrary. 

A  wife  man,  When  he  hears  of  reflexions  made  upon 
him,  will  con  fid  er  if  they  are  juft  or  not.  If  they  ar?„ 
he  will  correct  the  faults  taken  notice  of  publicly  by 
an  enemy,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  hinted  to 
him  in  private  by  a  friend.  He,  who  has  in  himfelf 
wherewith  to  correct  his  errors,  has  no  rcafon  to  be 
uoeafy  at  finding  them  out ;  but  the  contrary. 

When  one  has  had  information  of  his  being  ill  ufed 
by  another  behind  his  back,  it  is  fir  ft  of  all  neceflary 
to  know  with  the  utmoft  certainty,  the  exalt  truth  of 
what  was  faid,  and  the  manner  and  probable  defign  of 
the  fpeaker.  Otherwife  the  confequence  may  be,  that, 
after  you  have  exprefied  your  refentment,  you  may  find 
the  whole  was  falfe,  or  got  worth  your  notice,  which 
laft  is  generally  the  cafe.  And  then  you  are  obliged 
to  own  you  went  too  far,  fo  that  the  other  then  thinks 
himfelf  the  offended  perfon.  And  very  few  of  man- 
kind know  what  it  is  fincerely  and  from  the  heart  to 
forgive,  even  after  the  molt  abjedt  fubmiflion. 

He  who  fets  up  for  forgiving  all  injuries,  will  have 
nothing  elfe  to  do.  He  who  appears  to  be  weak,  will 
be  often  impofed  on.  And  he  who  pretends  to  extra- 
ordinary (hrewdnefs,  invites  deceivers  to  try  their  talent 
upon  him.  Therefore  a  little  ipirit,  as  well  as  much 
fagacity,  is  neceflary,  to  bz  upon  even  terms  with  the 
world. 

If  you  can  bring  yourfelf  either  not  to  liften  to  flan- 
ders  again  ft  youifelf ;  not  to  believe  that  they  were 
uttered ;  to  perfuacle  yourfelf  that  the  perfon  who 
uttered  them,  was  out  of  humour  at  the  time,  or  was 
drunk,  or  that  he  did  not  fo  much  mean  to  prejudice 
you,  as  to  divert  the  company  ;  that  he  was  impofed 
upon  with  refpedt  to  your  character;  or  that  he  is  to 
be  pitied  and  forgiven ;  if  you  can  bring  yourfelf  to 
any  of  thefc,  you  may  make  yourfelf  caly,  and  rife 
above  fcnndal  and  malice.  And  if  you  iliould  make  a 
matter  of  law,  or  of  life  and  death,   of  e\ery  idle  iur- 

nufc 
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mife  againft  you,  you  will  not  be  a  whit  the  more  fecure 
from  fcandal ;  but  the  contrary.  ,  Nothing  will  fo 
effectually  keep  you  under  cover  from  the  ftrife  of 
tongues,  as  a  peaceable  difpofition,  loving  retirement 
and  obfeurity,  and  averfe  to  meddling  with  the  affair* 
of  others. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  interfere  in  other  people's  quar- 
rels or  concerns  of  any  kind,  without  fuffering  from  it 
one  way  or  other.  The  wifeft  men  are  always  the 
mod  cautious  of  fuch  interpofitions;  well  knowing  how 
little  good  is  to  be  done,  and  what  a  rifk  ohfc  runs. 
Even  when  advice  is  alked,  it  is  very  often  without  anf 
intention  of  following  it.  And  the  only  confequence 
of  giving  one's  fentirrlertts  freely,  is  difobKging. 

The  proper  temper  of  mind  for  accommodating  ddif- 
ference,  if  one  has  any  regard  eithef  to  prudence  ot ' 
humanity,  is  by  no  means  a  fpiteful,  a  revengeful,  or  a 
four  humour.  For  fuch  a  behaviour  will  only  widen 
the  breach,  and  inflame  the  quarrel.  At  the  fame  time, 
it  will  not  be  prudent  to  appear  difpofed  to  put  up 
with  any  terms,  or  drop  the  affair  in  difpute  at  any  rate, 
though  that  is  often  the  bed  that  is  to  be  done. 

When  one  has  to  do  with  a  bad  man,  he  may  thint 
himfelf  well  off,  if  he  fuffers  but  a  little  by  him,  and  be  . 
thankful  that  he  has  got  clear  of  him.     For  fuch  a  one 
will  go  lengths  againft  a  confeientious  perfon,  which  h'ft 
dares  not  to  go  in  his  own  defence. 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  by  letters 
toward  clearing  up  a  point  in  difpute.  One  hour's  cori- 
verfation  will  do  more  than  twenty  letters.  They  are 
ticklifh  weapons,  and  require  to  be  handled  with  the 
greateft  caution* 

On  the  prefent  head  of  differences  and  quarrels,  ft 
may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  touch  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
duels,  arifing  froin^a  falfe  notion  of  the  point  of  honour. 
True  honour  does  not  confift  in  a  wafpifh  temper  or  a 
difpofition  to  make  a  matter  of  bloodthed  of  every  trifle; 
but  in  an  invincible  attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  in 
fpite  of  fear,  fhame,  or  death  itfelf.  And  if  it  be  better 
to  flatter  a  fool,  than  fight  him  ;  if  it  be  wifdom,  of  two 
evils  to  choofe  the  leaft  j  and  if  the  confideration  of  the 
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atrocious  wickednefs  of  throwing  away  life,  and  rufh- 
iog  into  the  prefence  of  our  Almighty  Judge  in  the 
very  aft  of  infulting  him,  without  opportunity  for  re- 
pentance, had  its  due  weight  with  people,  one  would 
think  they  would  contrive  any  way  of  fettling  difputes, 
rather  than  with  the  fword.  If  a  perfon  has  committed 
a  flight  injury  againft  me,  where  lies  the  prudence,  or 
the  common  fcnfe,  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  in- 
juring me  ft  ill  worfe  ;  1  mean  by  taking  my  Jifc  ? 

I  greatly  approve  the  conduit  of  an  Englijh  officer  in 
Flanders,  whofe  example  may  ferve  as  an  univerfal  mo- 
del That  gentleman,  having  received  a  challenge 
from  another;  refufed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  fhedding  of 
either  his  own,  or  another9  s  blood,  cold.  The  challen- 
gerpofted  him  for  a  coward ;  he  pofted  the  other  for  a  liar. 
The  challenger  threatened  to  cane  him.  He  told  him,  he 
would  ftand  on  hisown  defence.  The  challenger  attacked 
him.  He  received  him  with  a  blow  of  a  cudgel  on  the 
bead,  which  laid  him  fprawliug.  He  recovered,  drew, 
and  made  an  ill-dire&ed  pafs  at  the  pacific  gentleman, 
who  received  him  on  the  point  of  his  fword  ;  which 
ended  the  quarrel.  The  gentleman's  courage  being 
well  known,  and  the  whole  affair  being  public,  it  was 
brought  in  manflaughter. 

SECT.    VI. 

Of  Marriage. 

IT  is  one  of  the  greateft  unhappinefies  of  our  times 
that  matrimony  is  fo  much  difcountenunced;  That 
in  London,  and  in  other  great  cities,  fo  many  never 
marry  at  all,  and  that  the  greateft  part  have  got  into 
the  unhappy  and  unnatural  way  of  wafting  the  bed 
years  of  their  lives  in  purfuit  of  a  giddy  round  of  vain 
amufements  and  criminal  pleafures  (if  any  thing  crimi- 
nal can  be  called  a  pleafure);  looking  upon  the  married 
ftate  as  the  end  of  all  the  happinefs  of  life,  whereas  it  is 
in  truth,  when  entered  into  v*  ith  prudence,  only  the  be- 
ginning. How  do  we  accordingly  fee  our  youth  go  on 
to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age,  without  ever  thinking  of 
fettling  in  life,  as  becomes  Chriftians  and  numbers  of 
ibciety,  till  at  laft,  being  fated  and  cloyed  with  lawlcfs 
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love,  avarice  drives  them  to  feek  the  alliance  of  a  wealthy 
family,  or  dotage  puts  them  upon  mifapplying  that 
facred  inflitution  to  the  moil  fordid  purpofes. 

The  advantage  of  early  marriage,  both  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  particulars,  and  the  mifchieft  which 
might  thereby  be  prevented,  are  not  to  be  exprefled. 
It  is  therefore  my  advice  to  all  my  young  readers,  That 
they  enter  into  the  marriage-ftate  as  foon  as  they  find 
themfelves  fettled  in  a  likely  way  of  fupporting  a  fa- 
mily. And  I  can  promife  them,  upon  the  general  ex- 
perience of  all  prudent  and  good-natured  men,  that,  if 
they  make  a  judicious  choice,  the  only  thing  they  will 
have  occafion  to  repent  of,  will  be,  that  they  did  not 
enter  into  that  (late  fooner ;  and  that  they  will  find  it  as 
much  beyond  the  happieft  (ingle  life,  as  eafe  and  afflu-J 
ence  are  beyond  the  narrowest  circumftances.  Indeed, 
what  can  be  conceived  more  perfedt,  in  an  imperfeft 
ftate,  than  an  infeparable  union  of  interefts  between 
two  perfons,  who  love  one  another  with  Gncerity  and 
tendernefs  ;  who  mutually  defire  to  oblige  one  another; 
and  who  can  with  the  utmoft  freedom  unbofom  to  one 
another  all  their  joys  and  all  their  griefs,  whereby  the 
one  may  be  doubled  and  the  other  divided  ?  If  friend- 
lhip  has  afforded  matter  for  fo  many  commendations, 
worked  up  with  innumerable  figures  of  rhetoric,  what 
may  not  be  faid  of  that  mod  perfect  of  all  friendfhips, 
which  fubfifts  between  married  perfons? 

I  do  not  deny,  that  there  are  women,  whofe  natural 
tempers  are  fo  unhappy,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  live  with 
them  ;  nor  that  the  ladies  of  our  times  give  themfelves 
up  too  generally  to  an  idle  and  expenfive  manner  of 
life,  to  the  great  detriment  of  oeconomy,  and  the  vexa- 
tion of  prtulentmafters  of  families :  butit  mud  be  owned, 
at  the  fame  tiiru%  that  the  greareft  number  of  unhappy 
hufijands  have  themfelves  chiefly  to  thank  for  what 
they  fuftl-r.  If  a  man  will  be  fo  weak,  as,  for  the  fake 
of  either  beauty  or  fortune,  to  run  the  defperate  hazard 
of  taking  to  his  bofom  a  fury,  or  an  idiot ;  or  if  he  will 
luftcr  a  woman,  who  might,  by  gentle  and  prudent 
ways,  be  reclaimed  from  her  follies,  to  run  on  to  ruin, 
without  having  the  fpirit  to  warn  her  of  the  confiden- 
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ccs ;  or  if.  inftead  of  endeavouring,  by  the  human* 
methods  of  remonftraoce  and  perfuafion,  joined  with 
the  endearments  <»£  conjugal  affedion,  which  a  woman 
muft  be  a  monfterto  refift ;  1  fay,  if  inftead  of  endea- 
vouring by  mild  and  affectionate  methods  to  ihew  her 
the  error  and  bad  confequences  of  her  manner  of  life,  a 
man  will  refojve  to  c&rry  things  with  a  high  hand,  and 
to  life  a  woman  of  natural  fenfe,  birth,  and  fortune, 
every  way  equal  to  himfelf,  as  a  flave,  or  a  fool,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  remonftances  are  ineffectual,  arid  that 
domeftic  peace  is  interrupted,  and  oeconomy  fub verted. 
If  iBjytt  tbfc  molt  exquifite  beauty,  the  mod  fprightly 
Wit;  or  the  largeft  fortune,  nor  all  three  together,  nor 
an  httndred  .other  accorapliftunents,  if  fuch  there  were, 
.that  will  make. a  man  happy  in  a  partner  for  life,  who 
ittaot  endowed  with  the  two  principal  aceomplifhments 
of  good- fen fe  and  good-nature.  If  a  woman  has  not 
common  fenfe*  fhe  can  be  in  no  refpedt  a  fit  companion 
fbr  a  reafonable  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  be- 
haviour of  a  fooj.  muft  be  difgufting  and  tirefome  to 
.  every- one*  that  knows  her,*  efpecially  to  a  hufband, 
who  is  obliged  to  be  more  in  her  company  than  any 
one  elle,  who  muft  therefore  fee  mote  of  her  folly  than 
any  one  elfe,  and  muft  fuffer  more  from  the  fhame  of 
it,  as  being  more  nearly  connected  with  her  than  any 
other  perfon;  If  a  woman  has  not  fome  fmall  fliare  of 
fenfe,  what  means  can  a  hufband  ufe  to  fet  her  right  in 
any  error  of  conduct,  into  many  of  which  fhe  will  na-  • 
turally  run  ?  Not  reafon,  or  argument :  for  a  fool  is 
proof  again  ft  that.  And  if  fhe  has  not  a  little  good- 
nature ;  to  attempt  to  advife  her,  will  be  only  arguing 
with  a  .tempeft,  or  roufing  a  fury. 

If,  between  the  two  married  perfons,  there  be  upon 
the  whole  enough  for  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  accord- 
ing to  their  ftation  and  temper  of  mind,  it  fignifies  very 
little  whether  it  comes  by  one  fide,  or  the  other,  or  both. 
Nothing  is  more  abfurd,  than  that  it  fhould  feem  of 
fuch  importance  in  the  judgment  of  many  people,  that 
a  gentleman  majce  a  match  fuitable  to  himielf,  as  they 
often  very  improperly  call  it ;  by  which  they  mean, 
that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  find  out  £  lady  pcfleilld  of 
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a  fortune  equal  to  his  own,  though  what  he  has  already 
may  be  more  than  fufficient  for  fupporting  the  rank  he  is 
born  in.  1  he  confequences  of  this  mercenary  way  of 
proceeding,  are  only  the  accumulating  more  and 
more  materials  for  luxury,  vanity,  and  oftentation,  the 
perverfion  of  the  inftitution  of  marriage,  which  was 
for  the  mutual  fupport  and  comfort  of  the  parties,  into 
a  mere  affair  of  bargain  and  fale ;  the  alienating,  or 
cooling  the  affe&ions  of  the  parties  for  one  another,  by 
(hewing  each  of  them,  that  the  union  was  not  entered 
into  by  the  other  on  account  of  any  perfonal  regards, 
but  from  mercenary  motives  only  ;  and  the  federation, 
inftead  of  the  union  of  interefts.  It  is  no  wonder,  that 
fuch  marriages  prove  unhappy ;  and  that  each  fhould 
look  upon  the  other  as  a  clog  annexed  to  the  fortune, 
which  was  the  principal  objedt  each  aimed atr  and  fhould 
therefore  mutually  wifh  one  another  well  out  of  the  way. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  infinuate,  that  every  woman 
of  fortune  muft  of  courfe  be  good  for  nothing.  But 
that  a  man  in  affluent  circumftances  is  much  to  blame, 
who,  for  the  fake  of  adding  to  an  heap,  already  too  large, 
enters  into  an  engagement,  to  which  inclination  does 
not  lead  him,  and  deprives  hrmfelf  of  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  and  fixing  the  affedions  of  a  virtuous  and  amia- 
ble perfon,  raifed  by  him  to  a  rank  above  her  expecta- 
tions, and  thereby  infpired,  if  fhe  is  not  wholly  void  of 
goodnefs,  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
factor, as  jnuft  influence  all  her  adtions. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  dreadful  than 
the  profpeft  thofe  people  have,  who  from  romantic 
love  run  precipitately  into  an  engagement,  that  mail 
hold  for  life,  without  confideridg  or  providing  for  the 
confequences.  Two  young  perfons,  who  hurry  into 
marriage,  without  a  reafonable  profpeft  of  an  income 
to  fupport  them  and  their  family,  are  in  a  condition  as 
wretched,  as  any  I  know  of,  where  a  guilty  confeience 
is  out  of  the  queftion.  Let  a  man  confider  a  little, 
when  he  views  the  object  of  his  paflion,  to  whom  h< 
longs  to  be  united  by  a  facred  and  indiflbluble  bond 
how  he  will  bear  to  fee  thofe  eyes,  every  glance  o\ 
•which  makes  his  heart  bound  with  joy,  drowned  ir 

tears 
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tears,  at  the  thought  of  mifery  and  poverty  cdmifig  upon 
her;  how  he  will  bear  to  fee  that  face,  whofe  Anile  re- 
joices his  foul,  grown  pale  and  haggard  through  anguifli 
of  mind  ;  or  how  he  will  bear  to  think  that  the  off- 
fpring,  fhe  is  going  to  bring  forth,  is  to  be  born  to 
beggary  and  mifery.  If  young  people  confidered  ma- 
turely the  fearful  confequences  of  marriage,  where 
there  is  no  profpedt  of  a  proper  proviiion,  and  where 
the  anguifli  of  poverty  will  be  the  more  intolerable,  the 
more  fincere  their  afFedions  are ;  they  would  not  run 
headlong,  as  we  often  fee  them,  into  mifery  irretrievable. 

It  may  often  happen,  that  the  family  and  connexions 
with  which  a  woman  is  engaged,  may  alone  be  of  more 
advantage  to  a  man  than  a  fortune ;  as  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  happen,  that  a  woman  of  fortune,  may  he 
lb  given  to  expence,  or  may  bring  with  her  fuch  a  tribe 
of  poor  relations,  as  thrice  the  income  of  her  fortune 
would  not  be  fufficient  to  maintain.  In  either  of  thefe 
cafes,  a  man's  prudence  is  to  direct  him  to  make  that 
choice  which  will  be  the  belt  upon  the  whole. 

It  is  a  fatal  error  in  the  condufl  of  many  young  peo- 
ple in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  to  make  choice  of  young 
women,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  indoknee  and 
rraiety,  and  arc  not  poffefled  of  fortunes  fuitable  tile  man- 
ner of  life  they  have  been  accuftomed  to.  Tne  proba- 
ble confeqtience  of  fuch  matches  is  great  and  remedilcfs 
mifery.  For  fuch  women,  having  never  been  pra&ifed 
in  the  oeconomy  of  families,  are  incapable  of  'applying 
themfelves  with  that  attention  and  alfiduity,  much  lefs. 
condefcenfion,  to  the  meaner  parts  of  houiehold  afFairs, 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  where  the  income  is  but 
moderate.  If  a  young  trader's  gains  are  but  fmall,  and 
his  help-mate  neither  brings  in  any  thing  to  the  com- 
mon (lock,  nor  knows  how  to  make  the  moft  of  a  little, 
and  at  the  fame  time  there  is  a  profpeft  of  a  numerous 
family  of  children  coming  on,  with  the  cafualitics  of 
licknefs,  a  decay  of  trade,  and  fo  forth,  lhc  man,  Who 
inds  himfeif  involved  in  fuch  a  fecne  of  troubles,  may 
uflly  be  looked  upon,  as  among  the  molt  wretched  of 
nortals. 

F  2  Thcfe 
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Thofe  marriages;  in  (hbrt,  are  likely  to  be  drowned- 
with  ail  the  happinefs  this  ft  ate  admits  of,  where  a  due 
regard  is  had  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  to  perfona!1 
endowments,  as  an  agreeable  appearance,  and  a  fuitable 
age,  and  to  prudential  confiderations  ;  and  where  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  negleded,-  mifery  is  the  conie- 
quence  to  be  looked  for. 

There  is  no  care  or  diligence  too  much  to  ufe,  nor 
any  inquiry  too  curious  to  be  made,  before  one  engages 
.for  life:  In  an  unhappy  marriage;  every  little  occur* 
rence,  every  trifling  circumftance,  calls  to  remembrance 
the  wretchednefs  of  the  ftate,  and  the  happinefs  one  has 
miffed  by  making  an  injudicious  choice  ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  an  happy  union,  no  accident  is  too  trifling  to 
pafs  without  furnifhing  lbmewhat  to  give  pleafure  or 
entertainment,  which  mult  be  heightened  by  being  mu- 
tual. Let  young  people,  therefore,  be  advifed,  above 
all  things  to  be  careful  what  choice  they  make.  And 
that  they  may  be  eft'edually  diverted  of  all  prejudiced 
and  attachments  in  favour  of  any  perfbn,  whofe  outward 
appearance,  fortune,  birth,  or  other  circumftance^  fe- 
parate  from  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  may  be  apt 
to  miflead  them,  let  them  conftder  the  cbarader  of  the 
objed,  abftradly  from  the  glare  of  beauty,  or  the  luftre 
of  fortune,  and  then  be  true  to  themfelves,  and  ad  the 
part  which  the  judicious  and  impartial  approve;  of. 

Let  a  young  gentleman  obferve,  before  he  allows  his- 
affedions  to  fix  upon  a  particular  object,  what  figure 
and  charad'er  (he  bears  in  the  world  ;  whether  others 
admire  her,  as  well  as  himfelf ;  efpecially,  whether  the 
cool  and  judicious,  and  elderly  people  approve  her  cha- 
Tader,  condud,  and  all  circumflances,  as  well  as  the 
young,  the  thoughtlefe,  and  paflionate.  The  bloom  of 
beauty  will  foon  wither;  the  glitter  of  riches,;  and  the 
farce  of  grandeur,  will  quickly  become  iniipid  ;  nor 
will  any  thing  earthly  give  peace  to  the  wretch  who 
has  taken  a  ferpent  into  his  bofom,  whofe  fting  he  feels 
every  moment  in  his  heart. 

During  the  time  of  courtfhip,  though  a  man  mult 
refolve  to  put  on  a  fmooth  and  engaging  behaviour, 
there  is  no  neceffity,  nor  is  its  expeded  by  the  reafona- 

ble 
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We  part  of  womankind,  that  the  dignity  of  the  nobler 
fex  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  the  lover  debafe  himfelf 
from  a  man  of  fpirit,  to  a  (lave  or  a  fycophant.  Oir 
the  contrary,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  if  people  are  re- 
felved  to  confult  the  happinefs  of  the  marriage-ftate,  to 
behave  to  one  another  in  courtfnip,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  neither  may  have  reafon  to  reproach  the  other  with 
having  a&ed  a  deceitful  and  unworthy  part.  For,  if 
mutual  love  and  xfteem  be  the  verv  cement  of  matrimo- 
nial  happinefs,  and  if  it  be  impnflibleto  love  and  efteem 
a  perfaQ,  who  has  deceived  and  irnpofed  upon  one,  how 
cautious  ought  both  parties  to  be,  before  entering  into 
Xo  clofe  an  union,  of  doing  what  may  tend  to  leflen 
their  mutual  love  and  efteem  for  one  another  ? 

Nor  is  there  lefs  prudence  requifitefor  prefcrvingthe 
•happinefs  of  the  marriage-ftate,  than  for  eftablifhing  it 
at  firll.  When  it  happens,  as  it  will  unavoidably  at 
times,  that  the  hufband,  or  wife,  is  a  little  out  of  hq- 
mour,  it  will  be  highly  imprudent  for  the  other  to  infift 
upon  reafoning  the  matter  out,  or  deciding  the  point  in 
queftioo,  at  that  time.  The  difpute  ought  to  be  let 
alone,  at  leaft  till  fame  time  afterwards,  or,  if  pofiible, 
dropped  entirely.  It  may  even  be  proptr  often  to  give 
up  a  point,  and  agree,  (contrary  to  one's  own  judgment) 
to  what  is  advanced  by  the  other;  which  will  (hew., 
that  one  does  not  oppoie  from  mere  perverfencis  \  but 
on  good  .grounds. 

Again,  if  one  happens  to  be  in  a  thoughtful,  or  ferir- 
ous  mood,  it  mud  be  very  injudicious  in  the  other  to 
put  on  a  very  gay  behaviour;  and  contrariwife.  Mar- 
ried people  ought  to  think  nothing  trifling,  or  of  imall 
confequencc,  that  may  pic  ale  or  difgult  one  another. 
They  ought  to  watch  one  another's  looks ;  to  fludy  one 
another's  tempers  ;  to  fly  to  oblige  one  another  ;  and 
to  be  afraid  of  the  blowing  of  a  feather,  if  it  has  the 
leaft  chance  to  difpleafe.  For,  while  the  hufoand  con- 
fults  his  wife's  fatisfaclion,  he  is  ftudying  to  promote 
.his  own  happinefs,  and  fo  of  the  wife.  CIcanlinefs, 
.drefs,  complaifance  ;  every  little  piece  of  obfequiouiheis 
,and  tendernefs ;  confuiting  .one  another  upon  every 
■Jrifle,    however  obvious ;  commendations  oi  one  ano- 
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ther's  judgment  or  ta(lef  if  exprefled  with  addrefs,  and 
without  the  appearance  of  flattery  ;  yielding  every 
point,  if  poffible,  before  there  be  time  to  difpute  it ; 
thefe  are  the  arts  by  which  love  is  kept  alive  for  life* 

Too  great,  and  too  confltant  fondnefs  and  indulgence 
will  fometimtes  be  found  to  leflen  affe&ion,  as  it  may 
make  the  fmalleft  occafional  remiffion,  or  change  of  be- 
haviour, be  conflrued  into  coldnefs.  £ven  the  conftant 
prefence  of  married  perfonfc  together,  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  longing  for  the  light  of  one  another, 
may  occaiion  indifference.  So  delicate  is  the  paffion  of 
Jove,  and  fo  eafily  cooled  ! 

SECT.    VII. 

Of  tbc  Management  of  Children. 

CHILDREN  being  the  ufual  confequence  of  mar. 
riage,  it  is  natural  in  this  place  to  fay  fomething 
on  the  condudl  that  is  neceflary  for  bring  them  up  to 
maturity,  and  fettling  them  in  the  world. 

It  is  certain,  that  what  very  ftrongly  affe&s  the  mo- 
ther, will  likewife  often  produce  amazing  effefts  both 
upon  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  infant  in  her  womb. 
If  therefore  a  man  does  not  chooie  to  have  a  monfter, 
an  idiot,  or  a  fury  born  to  hjm,  he  ought  to  take  the 
utmoft  care,  that  his  pregnant  wife  be  kept  as  much  as 
jpoffible  from  the  fight  of  uncouth  obje&s,  and  from 
whatever  may  terrify  her,  or  ruffle  her  temper.  Indeed 
the  diftrefs  a  weak  woman  undergoes  in  that  condition 
is  fuch,  that  none  but  a  favage  could  find  in  his  heart 
to  heighten  it  by  ill  ufage. 

The  child  being  brought  into  the  world,  the  care  of 
>  its  health  lies  wholly  upon  the  mother.  And  that  m6r 
'  ther,  who,  according  to  the  prefent  polite  cuftom,  more 
barbarous  than  any  that  prevails  among  the  brutes, 
turns  her  own  offspring  over  to  the  care  of  a  mercenary 
nurfe,  on  any  pretence  but  abfolute  neceflity,  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed,  if  her  child  grows  up  with  a  dif- 
eafed  conftitution,  or  a  depraved  difpofition,  theeffefts 
of  fucking  the  breaft  of  an  unhealthy  or  ill-tempere4 
woman  ;  or  if  its  tender  limbs  be  diftorted,  its  faculties 

ftupified, 
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ftupified,  or  its  days  fhortened  by  gin,  opium,  or  God- 
frey's Cordial*. 

Whoever  would  have  healthy  and  hardy  children, 
mail  not  only  live  temperately  themfelves,  but  mult 
take  care,  that  their  children,  efpecially  in  their  infancy, 
be  kept  from  all  manner  of  grofs  food,  as  meat  and 
fauces,  and  be,  alio  wed  to  indulge  very  fparingly  in 
fweat-meats,  but  by  no  means  to  touch  ftrong  liquors. 
With  every  bit  of  the  one,  or  fip  of  the  other,  an  infant 
fwallows  the  feeds  of  a  variety  of  fpecies  of  difeafes. 
For  it  being  impoffible  that  the  flomach  of  a  child 
fhould  be  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  what  thofe  of  grown 
people  cannot,  without  prejudice  to  their  conftitutions, 
and  (hortening  of  their  days,  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  fub- 
ftances  mud  turn  to  crudities,  which  mud  mix  with 
and  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  , blood.  If  a  child  is 
never  ufed  to  indulgence  ijvftis  nefpeft,  he  will  fuller  no- 
thing from  the  refufal  of  what  is  not  fit  for  him.  For 
he  will  be  juft  what  he  is  made  by  habit  and  cuftom. 

From  the  time  a  child  begins  to  fpeak,  to  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  is  the  proper  period  for  breaking  and 
forming  his  temper.  If  that  important  work  is  not  done 
within  this  time,  it  is,  in  mod  children,  not  to  be  done 
at  all.  For  the  mind  quickly  acquires  a  degree  of  ob- 
ftinacy  and  untradtablenefs,  that  is  not  to  be  conquered 
by  any  methods  which  tender  parents  can  bring  them- 
felves to  ufe.  And  habits  once  rooted,  are  not  to  be 
eradicated  but  by  very  violent  means. 

Of  ail  the  follies,  which  (hew  themfelves  in  innume- 
rable different  ways,  in  the  condudt  of  our  weak  and 
fhort-fighted  fpecies,  there  is  none  that  is  more  general, 
that  goes  more  extravagant  lengths,  or  proves  more, 
fatal,  than  that  which  appears  in  the  partiality  nf  fond 
parents  for  their  children.  To  love  our  offspring  with 
the  utmoft  tendernefs,  to  labour,  to  wifh,  and  to  pray 
for  their  real  good,  is,  no  doubt,  our  indifpenfable  duty. 
But  to  (hut  our  eyes  againft  their  faults,  or  to  refolve  not 
to  correft  them  for  fear  of  giving  a  little  pain  ;  to  effe- 
minate and  enervate  their  fpirits  by  fondling  them ;  to 
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#  A  coramoti  cuftom  with  induftrious  nurfes,  to  quiet  the  children  com- 
mitted tyLtheir  care,  that  they  may  in  the  mean  time  go  on  with  other  bufine(L- 
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grant  to  their  importunity  what  we  ought  on  all  accounts 
to  refufe  ;  to  hurt  their  cpnftitutions  by  indulging  them 
in  what  is  improper  for  them  ;  to  negleft  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds  with  ufeful  knowledge,  through 
fear  of  overburdening  their  faculties ;  and  above  all, 
to  be  fo  weak*  as  to  let  them  know  our  weaknefs ;  if 
there  be  any  infirmity  beyond  this,  it  mud  be  fomewhat 
I  have  never  heard  of. 

By  that  time  people  come  to  be  parents,  it  is  to  be 
expe&ed  they  fliould  be  pad  the  folly  of  youth,  the 
ufual  excufe  for  the  next  greateft  weaknefs  of  human 
nature,  I  mean  romantic  love.  But  we  fee  every  day 
inftances  to  the  contrary;  parents  indulging  their  chil- 
dren in  every  wrong  tendency,  and  even  delighted  with 
that  very  obftinacy,  and  thofe  very  follies,  which  they 
cannot  but  think,  mult  one  day  make  both  them  and 
their  children  unhappy;  allowing  themfelves  to  be  over- 
come by  their  felicitations,  to  grant  them  what  they 
know  muft  prove  hurtful  to  them;  and  withholding 
from  them,  at  their  defire^  what  they  know  is  their 
greateft  good.    '■'    -  ' 

A  proof  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  fondnefs  for  cbiU 
dren,  is,  That  we  find  by  experience,  the  fools  in  a 
great  family  are  generally  the  elded  and  youngeft,  whofe 
fate  is  commonly  to  be  mod  doted  on.  Thofe  in  the 
middle,  who  pafs  neglefted,  are  commonly  found  to 
turn  out  bed  in  life.  Natural  fons,  foundlings,  and 
out-cafts,  often  make  their  way  better  in  the  world,  by 
their  own  ihduftry,  with  little  or  no  education,  than 
thofe  who  have  been  brought  up  in  effeminacy  and  ex- 
travagance, and  with  expectations  of  a  fortune;  whofe 
education  is  by  thofe  means  in  a  great  meafure  defeated. 

If  you  obferve  your  child  given  to  falfehood,  one  of 
the  word  tendencies  that  can  difcover  itfelf  in  a  young 
mind  (^s  implying  a  kind  of  natural  bafenefs  of  lpirit), 
the  point  in  view  mud  be,  to  endeavour  to  raife  in  him 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  honour,  as  may  fet  him  above  that  bafe 
praftice.  For  this  purpofe,  it  may  be  proper  to  exprefs 
the  utmoft  aftoniftiment  upon  the  fird  information  of  his 
tranfgrefling  that  way;  to  feem  to  difbelieve  it,  and  to 
punilh  him  rather  with  fliame  and  the  lofs  of  your 
'  *  favour* 
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favour,  than  any  "other  way;  and  if  you  can  raife  in  bin* 
a  fenfc  of  fhame,  yon  wilLquickly  habituate  him  to  take 
care  of  falling  into  fhameful  a&ions.  A  turn  to  pilfering 
pf  play-things,  or  fweet*meats,  is  to  be  treatedinthe  fame 
manner ;  as  is  alfo  a  difpofition  to  tricking  at  play,  and 
in  purcbafing  of  play-things  of  others  his  equals, 

To  remove  out  of  the  way  one  great  temptation 
to  lying,  or  -equivocation  (which  is  as  bad)*  it  will  be 
a  good  method  to  let  him  know,  he  may  always  expe& 
to  be  pardoned  what  he  has  done  amifs,  upon  an  honeft 
and  ingenuous  confeflion.  For  indeed  tfyere  is  no  fault 
a  child  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of,  that  is  fo  bad  as  a  lie, 
or  trick9  to  excufe  it  Therefore  it  will  be  beft,  before 
you  mention  what  you  \iave  to  accufe  him  o^  to  put  it 
in  hi*  power  to  fave  the  puni  foment,  by  making  the  dis- 
covery himfelf ;  intimating,  that  you  know  more  than 
be  may  think  of,  and  that  you  will  treat  him  accord- 
ingly as  you  fiqd  he  deals  in  gen  uom  fly  with  you,  or 
otberwifc. 

If  your  fon  feems  to  (he*  a  turn  to  craft,  and  fly  deceits 
whkih  appears  in  fome  children  very  early,  and  is  a  very 
tmpromiflng  chara&er,  the  likelieft  way  to  break  him 
of  that  vice,  is  by  (hewing  him  that  bis  little  arts  are 
feen  through;  by  triumphing  over  him,  and  ridiculing 
his  ineffectual  cunning  in  the  fevered  manner  you  can; 
and  by  fufpe&ing  fome  defign  in  all  he  fays  and  does, 
and  putting  him  to  fuch  inconveniences  by  your  fufpi- 
cions  of  him,  as  may  make  him  refolve  to  be  open  and 
honed,  merely  in  felf-defence. 

If  his  bent  be  to  paffion  and  refentment,  (hutting  him 
up,  and  keeping  him  from  his  diverfions  and  play-fel- 
lows, is  the  proper  method  of  treating  him;  becaufe  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity  for  what  he  mod  wants,  to 
Wit,  confideration,  and  attention  to  his  own  weaknefs, 
which  is  all  that  is  in  early  age  necefiary  to  the  conc^ueft 

of  it. 

If  he  appears  timorous  or  cowardly,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  accuftom  him  by  degrees  to  crowds,  to  ftormy 
weather,  to  rough  waters,  to  the  fight  of  counterfeit 
fighting-matches,  and  to  be  handled  a  little  roughly, 
t>ut  without  danger  of  being  hurt,  by  others  of  his  own 
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age.  If  his  temper  teems  too  boifterous,  fo  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  quarrel,  and  loves  fighting  for  fighting's 
fake,  keeping  him  among  the  female  part  of  the  family 
is  the  likelieft  mechanical  means  I  know  for  foftening 
his  manners. 

If  he  (hews  too  much  felf-conceit,  it  will  be  necefiary 
to  mortify  him  from  time  to  time,  by  ihewing  him  his 
defects,  and  how  much  he  is  exceeded  by  others.  If 
he  is  bafhful  and  timorous,  he  rauft  be  encouraged  and 
commended  for  whatever  he  does  well. 

If  a  child  feems  inclined  to  fauntering  and  idlenefs, 
emulation  is  the  proper  cure  to  be  adminiftred.  If  he 
fees  others  of  his  equals  honoured  and  carefled  for  ufing 
a  little  diligence,  he  mud  be  of  a  temper  uncommonly 
infenfible,  and  of  a  fpirit  uncommonly  abjeA,  if  he  is 
not  moved  to  emulate  their  improvements. 

Lying  a- bed  in  a  morning,  or  patting,  at  any  time, 
a  whole  day,  without  doing  fomewhat,  toward  his  im- 
provement, if  in  health,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  allow- 
ed in  a  child  who  is  come  to  the  age  of  learning  to  fpell. 
And  if  he  is  from  his  infancy  accuftomed  to  hear  fchools 
and  places  of  education  fpoke  of  as  fcenes  of  happineis; 
and  has  books  (not  fweet-meats,  play-things,  or  fine 
clothes)  given  him  as  the  mod  valuable  prefents  and  the 
richeft  rewards,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  moved  to  exert 
himfelf. 

But  all  this  is  di  redly  contrary  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  threatening  a  child  with  fchool  whenever  be 
does  arnifs,  of  fetting  him  a  ta(k  as  a  punilhment,  and 
of  fending  for  him  from  fchool,  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
gratification. 

A  tendency  to  prodigality  in  a  child  is  to  be  curbed 
as  early  as  poffible.  For  he  who  will  in  his  youth  la- 
vifh  away  half-pence,  when  he  comes  to  manhood  will 
be  apt  to  fquander  away  guineas.  The  bed  methods  I 
know  for  correcting  this  bias  in  a  child,  are  fuch  as 
thefe  :  Encouraging  him  to  fave  a  piece  of  money  fome 
little  time,  on  the  promife  of  doubling  it,  and,  which 
is  to  the  fame  purpofe,  leffening  his  allowance  (hut  not 
by  any  means  depriving  him  wholly  of  pocket-money) 
in  cafe  of  mifconduft j  obliging  him  to  give  an  ex- 
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aft  account  of  his  manner  of  laying  out  his  money,  by 
memory  at  firft,  and  afterwards  in  a  written  account, 
regularly  kept  j  putting  in  a  purfe  by  itfelf  a  penny  or 
fixpence  for  every  penny  or  tixpence  given  bira,  and 
Slewing  him,  from  time  to  time,  the  fum ;  and  fo 
forth. 
There  is  no  error  more  fatal  than  imagining,  that 

E'ncbing  a  youth  in  his  pocket-money  will  teach  him 
ugvlity.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  only  occafion  fai^ 
mooing  into  extravagance  with  fo  much  the  more  eager- 
nefe,  whenever  he  comes  to  have  money  in  his  own 
kinds  ;  as  pinching  him  in  his  diet  vf ill  make  l}i$  ap- 
petite oqly  the  more  rapacious.  In  the  fame  manner, 
confining  him  too  much  from  diverijons  and  company, 
will  heighten  his  defire  after  them ;  And  overloading 
sod  fatiguing  him  with  ftudy,  or  with  religious  exer- 
eifes,  will  difguft  him  againft  learning  and  devotion. 
For  human  nature  is  like  a  ft  ream  of  water,  which,  i£ 
too  mooh  oppofed  in  its  courfef  will  fwell,  and  at  length 
omflow  ail  bounds;  hut,  carefully,  kept  within  its 
banks,  will  enricl}  and  beautify  the  places  it  vifits  in 
its  courfe. 

If  you  put  into  the  hands  of  your  child  more  money 
than  is  fuitable  to  his  age  and  difcretion,  exped  to  find 
that  he  has  thrown  it  away  upon  what  is  not  only  idle, 
bat  hurtful.  A  certain  fmall  regular  income  any  child 
above  fix  years  of  age  ought  to  have,  and  I  fliould  think 
no  extraordinary  advance  proper  upon  any  account. 
When  he  comes  to  be  capable  of  keeping  an  account, 
he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  it.  He  will  thereby  acquire 
a  habit  of  frugality,  attention,  and  prudence,  that  will 
be  of  fervice  to  him  through  his  whole  life.  On  the 
contrary,  giving  a  young  perfon  money  to  fpend  at  will, 
without  requiring  any  account  of  it,  is  leading,  or  ra- 
ther forcing  him  upon  extravagance  and  folly. 

As  to  a  turn  to  covetoufnefs  and  hoarding,  it  is  in  a 
child  a  frightful  temper,  indicating  a  natural  inclination 
to  fordid  felfiflinefs.  This  being  a  difpofition  which 
ftrengthens  with  years,  and  holds  to  the  lad,  when  it 
begins  to  appear  fo  early,  it  is  to  be  expefted  it  will 
pome  to  an  exceffive  degree  in  time.    A  lad  ought  to 
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,i*e  broke  of  this  unhappy  turn,  by  (hewing  him  the 
odioufnefs  of  it*  in  the  judgment  of  all  open-hearted 
people,  and  by  expofiqg  his  churlifiinefs  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  equals.  Children  ought  to  be  accutlomed  from 
their  earlieft  years,  to  bring  them  (elves  with  eaie  to 
quit  what  they  may  have  a  right  to  ;  to  give  away  part 
ef  their  fruits  or  fweet-meats,  and  to  bellow  out  of  their 
pocket-money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A  natural  perverfenefs  and  obftinacy  in  the  temper  of 
,a  child,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  break  after  feven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  till  reafon  and  experience  do  it,  which 
may  never  happen.  And  even  before  that  early  period, 
it  is  not  in  fome  to  be  conquered,  but  by  fevere  means; 
though  feverity  may  be  ufed  without  violence,  as  by* 
confinement  and  dieting.  When  a  parent,  finds  him- 
felf  obliged  to  come  to  extremities,  the  mildeft  way  of 
proceeding  is  to  refolve  to  go  through  with  it  at  once. 
It  is  likewife  a  more  effe&ual  method  to  punifli  once 
/with  fome  feverity,  than  a  great  many  times  in  a  fu- 
perficial  manner.  For  when  once  a  child,  of  a  fturdy 
Spirit  and  conftitution,  becomes  accuftomed  to  punifti- 
ment,  he  grows  hardened  againft  it,  till  at  length  it 
lofes  its  efieds,  and  becomes  no  puni/hment.  1  need 
not  add,  that  correftion,  when  things  come  to  the  exr  ~ 
trenlity  which  renders  it  abfolutely  necefiary,  ought  al- 
ways to  be  adminiftered  with  coolnefs  and  deliberation, 
and  not  without  vifible  reln&ance,  that  the  child  may 
plainly  fee  it  is  not  paffion  in  the  parent,  but  a  regard 
to  his  gaod,  and  abfolute  neceffity  that  brings  it  upon 
him.  And  as  nothing  but  a  yilible  pravity  of  mind  is 
Sufficient  to  make  fo  rough  a  remedy  necefiary,  fo  when- 
ever the  perverfenefs  or  wickednefs  of  difpoiition  which 
occafioned  it  feems  perfectly  conquered,  it  ought  by  alj. 
xpeans  to  be  given  over,  and  a  quite  contrary  behaviour 
to  be  aflumed  by  the  parent.  For  the  danger  of  hardr 
cning  the  temper  of  a  child,  by  making  him  too  fami- 
liar with  punilhment,  is  almoft  as  bad  as  any  fault  inr 
tended  to  be  correded  by  it.  Confinement,  dieting, 
reftraint  from  the  amufements  allowed  to  others  his 
equals,  the  lofs  of  his  father's  or  mother's  favour,  anc^ 
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abjve  all,  difgrace,  are  much  the  mod  ingenuous  punifh- 
ments  to  be.inflidted  on  young  gentlemen. 

When  it  is  found  necelTiry  to  inflidt  difgrace,  the  ut- 
moll  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  whole  family  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  mind.  If  the  father  chides,  and  the 
mother,  or  any  other  perfon  encourages,  what  effedfc 
can  be  expe&ed  to  be  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the 
child?  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  meets  with  cold- 
Befs  and  discouragement  from  every  body,  he  will  find 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  amending  his  manners  in  hi* 
own  defence. 

To  make  the  young  mind  the  more  fufceptible  of  a 
fenfe  of  fhame,  and  to  infpire  it  with  fenriments  of  true 
honour ;  youth  fhould  be  very  early  taught  to  entertain 
worthy  thoughts  of  the  dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and 
the  reverence  we  owe  ourfelves,  fo  that  they  may  be 
made  to  ftand  in  fo  much  awe  of  themfelves  as  not 
to  do  a  mean  adlion,  though  never  to  be  known  to  anj 
creature. 

All  methods  of  education  ought  in  general  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  of  fome  good  tendency,  or 
the  conre&ion*  of  fome  wrong  turn  in  the  mind.  And 
that  parent,  or  tutor,  who  thinks  of  forming  a  rational 
creature,  as*  he  would  break  a  hound  or  a  colt,  by  feve- 
rity  alone,  without  endeavouring  to  rectify  the  judg- 
ment and  bend  the  will,  ihews  himfelf  wholly  ignorant 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  work  he  has  undertaken. 
From  the  time  a  child  can  fpeak,  it  is  capable  of  being 
reafoned  with,  in  a  way  firi table  to  its  age,  and  of  being 
convinced  of  the  good  or  evil  of  its  actions,  and  is  ne- 
ver to  be  corroded  without ;  otherwife  you  may  con- 
clude, that  the  effedt  will  ceafe  with  the  fmart.  A  fenfe 
of  honour  and  fhame,  and  of  the  right  and  wrong  of 
actions,  are  the  proper  handles  of  education,  as  they  lead 
di  red"Uy  to  virtue,  and  lay  a  reft  rain  t  upon  the  mind  it- 
felf.  Punilhmenr,  if  not  managed  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  adminiflcred  rather  ;:s  a  mark  and  atten- 
dant  of  that  difgrace,  into  which  a  youth  has  brought 
himfelf  by  bad  behaviour,  may  have  no  other 
effect,  than  that  of  ptrfuadiiig  him,  that  the  pain  is 
a  great   evil,  which  he   ought   not   to  think,  but  he 
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taught  to  defpife  it.  Or  it  may  tend,  if  overdone,  to 
harden  and  brutalize  his  temper,  and  lead  him  to  ufe 
others  as  he  has  been  ufed.  Paltry  rewards,  as  fine 
clothes  or  play-things,  ought  likewife  never  to  be 
beftowed  without  a  caution,  that  they  are  given  not  as 
things  valuable  in  themfelves,  but  only  as  marks  of  fa- 
vour and  approbation.  If  this  be  not  taken  care  of,  a 
child  may  be  led  to  look  upon  fuch  baubles  as  the  fum- 
mum  bonum  of  life,  which  will  give  him  a  quite  Wrong 
turn  of  mind. 

In  chiding,  or  corre&ing,  it  will  be  rieceffary  to  take 
the  utmoft  care  not  to  reprefent  to  a  young  perfon  his 
'fault  as  unpardonable,  or  his  cafe  as  defperate  ;  but  to 
leave  room  for  reformation ;  left  he  think  he  has  utterly 
loft  his  character,  and  fo  become  ftupidly  indifferent 
about  recovering  your  favour,  or  amending  his  man- 
ners. Nor  is  the  recovery  of  any  perfon  under  thirty 
years  of  age  to  be  wholly  defpaired  of,  tthere  there  is  a 
fund  of  fenfe,  and  an  ingenuous  temper  to  work  upon. 

A  turn  to  cruelty,  appearing  in  a  child's  delighting 
in  teazing  his  equals,  in  pulling  infe&s  to  pieces,  and 
in  torturing  birds,  frogs,  cats,  or  other  animals,  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  rooted  out  as  foon  as  poQible.  Chil- 
dren ought  to  be  convinced  of  what  they  are  not  gene- 
rally aware  of,  That  an  animal  can  feel,  though  it  can- 
not complain,  and  that  cruelty  to  a  bead  or  in  fed,  is  as 
much  cruelty,  and  as  truly  wicked,  as  when  exercifed 
upon  our  own  fpecies. 

There  are  few  children  that  may  not  be  formed  to 
tradablenefs  and  goodnefs,  where  a  parent  has  the  con- 
science to  ftudy  carefully  his  duty  in  this  refpedt,  the 
fteadinefs  to  go  through  with  it,  and  the  fagacity  to 
raariage  property  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind,  to 
play  them  againft  one  another,  to  fupply  what  may  be 
defective,  to  correal  what  may  be  wrong,  and  to  lop  off 
what  may  be  redundant. 

Let  only  a  parent  confider  \Vith  himfelf  what  temper 
he  would  have  his  fon  be  of,  when  a  man ;  and  let 
him  cultivate  that  in  him,  while  a  child.  If  he  would 
not  have  him  fierce,  cruel,  or  revengeful,  let  him  take 
care  early  to  fhew  his  difpleafure  at  every  inftance  of 
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fbrlinefs,  or  malice,  againft  his  play-fellows,  or  cruelty 
to  brutes  or  infeits.  if  he  would  not  wifti  him' to  prove 
of  a  fretful  and  peevilh  temper,  ready  to  loofe  all  pa* 
tience  at  every  little  disappointment  in  life,  let  him  take 
care  from  the  fir  ft,  not  to  humour  him  in  all  his  childilh 
freaks,  not  to  (hew  him  that  he  can  refufe  him  nothing, 
Dor  efpecially  to  give  him  what  he  aflcs,  becaufe  he 
cries  or  is  out  of  humour  for  it,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
fon  to  withhold  what  might  otherwife  be  fit  for  him. 
If  he  would  not  have  him  a  glutton,  when  he  comes  to 
be  a  man,  let  him  not  confult  his  appetite  too  much  in 
his  childhood  ;  and  fo  of  the  ted. 

It  is  a  mod  fatal  miftake,  which  many  parents  are  in  ? 
with  refpeft  to  the  important  bufinefs  of  forming  the  ' 
moral  charader  of  their  children,  That  the  faults  of 
children  are  of  little  confequence.  Yet  it  is  the  very 
fame  difpofition,  which  makes  a  child,  or  youth,  pal* 
fionate,  falfe,  or  revengeful,  and  which  in  the  man  pro- 
duces murder,  perjury,  and  all  the  mod  atrocious  crimes. 
The  very  fame  turn  of  mind,  which  puts  a  child,  or 
youth,  upon  beating  his  play- fellows  with  his  little 
hartnlefs  hand,  will  afterwards,  if  not  corrected,  arm 
him  with  a  fword  to  execute  his  revenge.  How  then 
can  parents  be  fo  unthinking  as  to  connive  at,  much 
more  to  encourage,  a  wrong  turn  of  mind  in  their  chil- 
dren ?  At  the  fame  time  that  they  would  do  their  ut- 
mod  to  reftify  any  blemifli  in  a  feature  or  limb,  as 
knowing  that  it  will  elfe  be  quickly  incurable ;  they 
allow  the  mind  to  run  into  vice  and  diforder,  which 
they  know  may  be  foon  irretrievable. 

If  your  child  threatened  to  grow  crooked,  or  de- 
formed ;  if  he  were  dwarfifh  and  ftunted ;  if  he  were 
weak  in  one  or  more  of  his  limbs ;  or  did  not  look  with 
both  eyes  alike  ;  would  you  not  give  any  thing  in  the 
world  to  have  fuch  infirmity  (Irengthened,  or  wrong 
call  of  features  redrefied  ?  Would  you  put  off  endea- 
vouring this  for  one  day  after  you  had  diftfovered  the 
defeat?  And  will  you  trifle  with  a  deformity  of  infi- 
nitely greater  confequence,  a  blemiih  in  the  mind  ? 
Would  you  anfwer  to  any  one,  who  advifed  you  to  a 
remedy  for  weak  hams,  or  an  arm  threatening  to  wither; 
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that,  as  your  child  grew  up,  they  would  ftrengthen  of 
themfelves,  and  therefore  it  was  needlefs  to  take  auy 
trouble  at  prefent  ?  Why  then  ftiould  you  put  off  ufing 
your  utmoft  endeavours,  and  that  as  foon  as  poffible, 
for  breaking  the  im potency  of  his  paflions,  bettering 
his  temper,  and  ftrengthening  his  judgment  ?  Will  you 
fay,  thati  though  your  child  is  nbw  at  fix  years  old; 
fretful,  perverfe,  crafty,  given  to  idlenefs,  lying,  and 
difobedienc'e  ;  it  does  not  follow,  that  he  mud  be  fo  at 
twenty  or  thirty  ?  Why  do  you  not  likewife  perfuade 
yourfelf,  that  he  mud  outgrow  fquinting,  or  a  high 
fhoulder  ?  You  cannot  think  a  (hort  neck,  or  a  wrong 
Caft  of  the  eye,  a^worfe  blemifh  than  a  turn  to  falfehood, 
malice,  or  revenge  ?  Yet  you  encourage  your  fon,  at 
three  years  of  age,  to  vent  his  fpite  upon  whatever  dif* 
obliges  him,  even  upon  the  floor,  when  he  catches  a 
fall.  He  afks  you  what  you  have  got  in  your  hand  : 
you  do  not  choofe  to  let  him  have  it ;  and  you  have  not 
the  courage  to  tell  him  fo.  You  therefore  put  him  off 
with  anfwering,  that  it  Was  nothing.  By  and  by,  ht 
has  laid  hold  of  fomewhat  not  fit  for  him,  which  he  en- 
deavours to  conceal.  You  aflc  him  what  he  has  got : 
Has  he  not  your  own  example  and  authority  for  putting 
you  off  with  a  fhuffling  anfwer  ?  He  a(ks  fomewhat  not 
fit  for  him.  You  refufe  it :  he  falls  a  crying :  you  give 
it  him.  Is  there  any  furer  way  of  teaching  him  to 
make  ufe  conftantly  of  the  fame  means  for  obtaining 
whatever  his  wayward  will  is  fet  upon  ?  You  trick  him 
up  with  tawdry  ornaments,  and  dangle  him  about  after 
all  manner  of  Ihews  and  entertainments,  while  he  ought 
to  be  applying  to  his  improvement  in  fomewhat  ufefuL 
Is  not  this  teaching  him,  that  finery  and  gadding  art 
the  perfedlion  of  life  ?  Is  not  this  planting  in  his  mind 
with  your  own  hand  the  feeds  of  vice  and  folly  ?  Yet 
you  would  turn  away  a  nurfery-maid,  who  ftiould,  for 
her  diverfion,  teach  him  to  fquint,  or  fiammer,  or  gQ 
awry. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  parents  fhould  either  be  fo  weak, 
as  to  look  upon  any  fault  in  the  minds  of  their  children 
as  of  little,  confequence,  and  not  worth  corre&ing;  or 
that  they  fhould  not  generally  have  the  fagacity  to  dif- 
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tinguifh  between  thofe  infirmities,  which,  being  the 
effe&s  of  unripe  age,  mull  of  courfe  cure  themfelves, 
and  thofe,  which,  being  occafioned  by  a  wrong  call  in 
the  tnind,  are  likely  to  grow  ftronger  and  fironger. 
Thoughtleflhefs,  timidity,  and  love  of  play,  which  are 
natural  to  childhood,  may  be  expe&ed  to  abate  as  years 
come  on.  But  it  is  evidently  not  fo  with  a  turn  to  de- 
ceit, malice,  or  perverfenefs. 

I  cannot  help  adding  here  one  advice  to  parents, 
which,  if  it  fhould  not  be  thought  over  complaifant,  is. 
however  well  meant.  It  is,  that  they  would  take  care 
to  fet  before  their  children  an  unexceptionable  example. 
The  confequence  of  a  negieil  of  this  will  be,  that  chil- 
dren will  be  drawn  to  imitate  what  is  bad,  and  be  pre- 
vented from  regarding  what  good  advice  may  be  given 
them.  Do  not  imagine  you  can  effectually  inculcate 
upon  your  fon  the  virtues  of  fobriety  and  frugality, 
while  he  fees  your  houfe  and  your  table  the  fcenes  of 
luxury  and  gluttony;  or  that  your  aflfefled  grave  leflons 
will  attach  him  to  purity  and  piety,  while  your  con- 
verfation  is  interlarded  with  f wearing  and  obfeenity;  or 
that  you  can  perfuade  him  to  think  of  the  care  of  his 
foul  as  the  great  concern,  while  he  fees  that  you  live 
only  to  get  money. 

Thofe  natural  inclinations  of  the  human  mind  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmoft  (under  proper  regula- 
tions) which  tend  to  put  it  upon  aclion  and  excelling. 
Whoever  would  wifti  his  fon  to  be  dilkrent  in  his  Uu- 
dies,  and  active  in  bulineft,  can  uie  no  better  means 
for  that  purpofe,  than  ftirring  up  in  him  emulation,  a 
defire  of  praife,  and  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  ihame.  Cu- 
riofity  will  put  a  youth  upon  inquiring  into-  the  nature 
and  reafons  of  things,  and  endeavouring  to  acquire  uni- 
verfal  knowledge.  1  his  pallion  ou;h:  therefore  to  be 
excited  to  the  utmoft,  and  gratified,  c  \en  wh-::i  it  ihevvs 
itfclf  by  his  afking  the  moil  childish  onciti'.^is,  which 
ihould  always  be  anfwered  in  as  rational  ai:d  fati^fvi.-i^ 
a  manner  as  poflible. 

It  is  by  habit  rather  than  prccepf,  th-:.t  a  >cn;;i'r  p-.*r- 
fon  is  bell  formed  to  rcadinefs  and  a.itir  is  Sieving 
things.     If  your  fon   hands  a  glafs   or  a   tea-cup   auk- 
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warclly,  he  will  profit  more  by*  making  him  do  it  over 
again,  directing  him  how,  than  by  preaching  to  him 
an  hour.  It  is  the  fame  in  fcholarfhip,  and  in  his  be- 
haviour to  his  equals,  as  to  jufticeand  Gneerity;  which 
fliews  the  advantage  of  a  focial,  above  aiolitary  educa- 
tion. Therefore  opportunities  of  planting  proper  habits 
in  young  people  ought  to  be  fought,  and  they  kept  do- 
ing, merely  that  by  pradlice  they  may  come  to  da  things 
well  at  laft. 

On  this  head,  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  unhappy 
conftrairct  I  have  often,  with  much  fympathy,  feen  very 
young  children  put  under  before  company.  The  chid- 
ing le&ures  I  have  heard  read  to  boys  and  girls  of  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age,  about  holding  up  of  heads,  putting 
back  (boulders,  turning  out  toesr  and  making  legs,  have, 
I  am  perfuaded,  gone  a  good  way  toward  difgufting  the 
poor  children  againft  what  is  called  behaviour.  Did 
parents  confider,  that,  even  ingrown  people,  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  behaviour  confifts  in  an  eafy  and  natural  mo- 
tion and  gefture,  and  looks  denoting  kindnefs  and  good- 
will to  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe;  and  that  if,  a 
child's  heart  and  temper  are  formed  to  civility,  the 
outward  cxpreffions  of  it  will  come  m  all  due  time; 
did  parents,  I  fay,  confider,  thefe  obvious  things,  they 
would  beftow  their  chief  attention  upon  the  mind,  and 
not  make  themfelves,  their  children,  and  their  friends, 
uneafy  about  making  courtefies,  and  legs,  twenty  times 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour* 

The  bodily  infirmities  of  children  may  often  by  pro- 
per management  be  greatly  helped,  if  not  wholly  cured. 
Crookednd's,  for  example,  by  Twinging  and  hanging  by 
the  arm  next  to  the  crooked  fide.  Squinting,  by  fpec- 
tacles  properly  contrived,  and  by  (hooting  with  the  bow. 
A  paralytic  motion  in  the  eyes  by  the  cold  bath  and 
nervous  remedies.  Weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  by  wailiing 
them  in  cold  water,  and  not  fparing  .them  too  muck 
Baihfulnels  and  blufiiing,  by  company  and  encourage* 
raent.  Crookednefs  in  the  legs,  by  being  fwung  with 
moderate  weights  fattened  to  the  feet,  and  ufing  riding, 
as  an  exircife,  more  frequently  than  walking;  never 
landing  for  any  time  together.}  and  by  iron  ftrength- 
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encrs  properly  applied.     Shooting  with  the  long-bow  is 
good  for  ftrengthening  the  cheft  and  arms.     Exercife, 
and  regular  hours  of  diet  and  reft,  and  dm  pie  food, 
for  the  appetite.     Riding,  efpecially  on  a  hard-trotting 
horfe,  is  the  firli  of  exercifes,  and  a  cure  for  complaints, 
which  no  medicine  in  the  difpenfatory  will  reach.  Stam- 
mering is  cured  by  people  who  profefs  that  art.     And 
even  dumbnefs  fo  far  got  the  better  of,  that  perfonsborn 
fo  are  brought  to  be  capable  of  holding  a  forr  of  con- 
versation with  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  them.     Shortnefs 
of  the  neck,  and  fluntednefs,  are  helped  by  being  fwungf 
in  a  neck-fwing.     Almoft  any  bad  habit,  as  (hrugging 
the  fhoulders,  nodding,  making  faces,  and  the  like,  may 
be  helped  by  continual  attention,  and  making  the  child 
do  fomewhat  laborious,  or  difagreeable  to  him,   every 
time  you  catch  him  at  his  trick. 

Of  thofe  parts  of  education,  which  take  in  fciencfy 
1  fhali  have  occafion  to  treat  in  the  following  book* 

SECT.    VIII. 
Of  the  peculiar  Management  of  Daughters. 

FEMALE  children  being  as  much  by  nature  rational 
creatures,  as  males,  it  iccms  pretty  obvious,  that, 
in  bringing  them  up  to  maturity,  there  is  fome  regard 
to  be  had  to  the  cultivation  of  their  reafon,  ns  well  as 
the  adorning  df  their  perfons.  As  to  the  forming  of 
their  tempers,  the  directions  above  riven  will,  with  iome 
fraall  variation,  fuit  them.  As  girls  are  more  apt  to  run 
into  vanity,  on  account  of  their  beauty  or  drcls,  than 
the  other  fex  ;  it  will  be  neccllary  to  guard  ngainft  this 
folly,  which,  elle,  will  grow  with  years,  till  it  becomes 
unfufferable.  And  after  all,  there  is  no  douht,  but  a 
foolifh  head  is  always  contemptible,  whether  it  be  co- 
vered with  a  cap  or  a  wig.  And  a  creature,  thai  values 
itfclf  only  upon  its  form,  and  has  no  other  ambition  but 
to  make  that  agreeable,  muft  be  funk  to  a  very  low  pitch 
of  underftanding,  and  has  little  pretence  to  rank  ttlclf 
with  rational  beings. 

The  proper  education  of  a  daughter,  if  a  parcn:  has 
a  mind  (he  fhould  ever  be  fit  for  liliirscj  .t  phec  in  iv  c  iety, 
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and  being  a  fuitable  companion  and  help  meet  for  a 
man  of  fenfe,  is,  firft,  Reading  with  propriety  and  life  ; 
readinefs  at  her  needle,  efpecrally  for  people  in  middling 
Rations ;  a  free  command  of  her  pen,  and  complete 
knowledge  of  numbers,  as  far  as  the  rule  called  Practice. 
A  woman  cannot  with  eafe  and  certainty  keep,  or  exa- 
mine the  accounts  of  her  own  family,  without  thefe 
accompli fliments.  The  knowledge  of  Englifb  grammar 
or  orthography  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  any  perfon, 
who  would  write  to  be  read.  Without  fome  acquaint- 
ance with  geography  and  hiftory,  a  woman's  converfa- 
tion  mu ft  be  confined  within  a  very  narrow  compafs, 
and  (lie  will  enjoy  much  lefs  pleafure  in  that  of  her 
hulband  and  his  friends ;  and  his  entertainment  from 
her  converfation  muft  likewife  be  very  much  abridged, 
if  (he  can  bear  no  part  on  any  but  the  fubje&s  of  fashions 
ten:  fcandal. 

Plays,  romances,  love-verfes,  and  cards,  are  utter  ruia 
to  young  women.  For,  if  they  find  any  entertainment 
in  them,  they  muft  unavoidably  give  their  minds  a  caft, 
which  can  never  be  fuitable  to  the  ufeful  part  of  a  fe- 
male chara&er,  which  is  wholly  domeftic.  For,  what- 
ever the  fine  ladies  of  our  age  muft  think  on  the  matter, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  only  rational  ambition  they  can 
have,  muft  be  to  make  obedient  daughters,  loving 
wives,  prudent  mothers  and  miftrefies  of  families,  faith- 
ful friends,  and  good  Chriftians  ;  Characters  much  more 
valuable  than  thofe  of  fkilful  gamefters,  fine  dancers^ 
fingers,  or  drefiers,  or  than  even  of  wits  and  critics; 

SECT.     IX. 

Of  Placing  Toutb  out  Apprentices. 

THERE  are  fome  grievances  with  refpedfc  to  the 
'prenticing  out  of  youth  intended  for  bufinefs, 
which  I  have  long  wiftied  to  fee  redreffed.  As,  in  the 
iirft  place,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  neceflary,  that  parents 
fliould  hurry  their  fons  away  from  places  of  education* 
before  they  can,  by  their  age,  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  grounded  in  the  various  parts  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental knowledge,  or  (which  is  of  infinitely  more  coiv- 
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fequcnce) principled  in  virtue  and  religion,  to  place  them 
out  apprentices   feven  years,   to  learn  to  fell  a  piece  of 
Koen,  or  a  loaf  of  fugar,   where  ihere  is  an  end  of  all 
opportunity  of  improvement,  except  in  bufinefs.  While 
a  youth  is  at  boarding-fchool,  he  lives  with  one,   who 
is  to  be  fuppoled  qualified  to  inftrutf  him,  and  conduit 
his  morals,  and  who  is  evidently  interefted  to  bellow 
his  bed  diligence  for  thofe  purpofes.     Whereas  a  mer- 
chant, or  tradefman,  who  does  not  depend  upon  appren- 
tices, as  a  mailer  of  a  place  of  education  does  upon  pu- 
pils, and  is  befides  immerfed  in  a  variety  of  buiinefs, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  it  in  bis  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  give  much  attention  to  the  conduit  of  his  ap- 
prentices.    On  thefe  confiderations,  I  fay,  it  fcems  un- 
reafonable,  and  prejudicial  to  youth,  to  be  removed,  as 
they  often  are,  from  boarding-fchool  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen ^ears,  when  they  are  juft  come  to  be  capable  of 
the  more  manly  and  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge,  as  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,    philofophy,  moral  and  natural, 
and  the  like ;  and  to  be  thruft  down  into  a  merchant's 
or  tradefman's  kitchen   among  menial  fervants,  or  let 
loofe  among  a  fet  of  thoughtlefs  young  fellows  like 
themfelvest  but  half-principled,  and  therefore  too  liable 
to  be  led  aftray  by  every  feducer.     1  cannot  fee  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  youth's  being  placed  out  for  feven  years  to 
learn  the  myftery  of  buying  in  $nd  felling  out  half  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  goods  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
to  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  the  bufinefs  of  an  attorney, 
"five  years  clerkflirp  is  reckoned  fufEcient. 

Having  mentioned  the  common  manner  of  entertain- 
ing apprentices,  I  beg  leave  to  add*  that,  though  1  fee 
no  advantage  in  treating  young  people  with  too  much 
delicacy,  yet  it  feems  abfurd  to  place  tfre  fons  of  mer- 
chants and  fubftantial  tradefmen  with  chamber-maids 
and  footmen.  This  I  know  is  done,  where  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  apprenticeftiip  is  given.  If  a  gen- 
tleman thinks  it  a  reftraint  upon  his  converfation,  to 
have  his  apprentices  at  his  own  table,  it  would  be  go 
great  matter,  methinks,  for  the  fathers  of  the  youth  to 
allow  fomewhat  extraordinary  for  a  feparate  room  and 
proper  accommodations,  to  prevent  their  keeping  com- 
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pany  with  people  beneath  them,  from  whom  they  are 
likely  to  learn  nothing  but  what  is  mean  and  fordid. 

The  modern  way  of  life  of  our  citizens,  is  indeed 
fuch,  as,  generally  fpeaking,  to  expofe  the  youth  placed 
with  them  almoft  to  the  certainty  of  being  debauched, 
if  not  utterly  ruined.  The  matter  and  miftreis  of  the 
houfe  engaged  in  the  evenings  in  vifiting,  receiving 
vifits,  attending  clubs,  or  public  diver  lions,  or  in  fliorrt 
any  way  but  minding  their  own  families.  And  in  the 
iuramer-feafon  out  of  town  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  ; 
fome  half  the  week ;  while  their  apprentices  are  left  to 
themfelves,  expofed  to  the  folicitations  of  the  lewd  wo- 
men, who  arc  allowed,  to  the  (hame  of  law  and  magff- 
tracy,  to  inveft  every  ttreet  in  London,  and  to  turn  the 
city  into  a  great  brothel.  The  lenfe  of  the  fatal  hazards 
the  youth  run  during  their  apprenticefhips  in  London, 
has  determined  many  judicious  parents  of  late  years, 
to  fend  their  fons  to  pafs  them  in  foreign  parts,  where 
the  way  of  life  of  the  trading  people  is  different  froin 
what  prevails  here. 

r 

SECT.     X. 

Of  choofing  Employments  for  Sons,  and  of  providing  For* 

tunes  for  them. 

IN  order  to  a  perfon's  having  a  chance  for  fuccefs  and 
happinefs  in  life,  it  is  necefiary  that  his  parents  con- 
fuit  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  before  they  deter- 
mine what  employment  to  put  him  to.  The  negledl  of 
this  moft  important  particular  has  been  the  caufe  of  in- 
finite diftrefs  and  difappointment,  and  has  obliged  ma- 
ny, after  a  courfe  of  misfortunes  and  vexations,  in  a  way 
of  life  for  which  they  have  not  been  fitted  by  nature, 
to  lay  afide  their  fir  ft  fcheme,  and  enter  upon  that  for 
which  natur£  has  intended  them.  It  is  common  for 
parents  to  refolve  to*  give  their  children  fuch  employ- 
ments as  fuit  their  own  humour  or  convenience,  rather 
than  the  capacity  or  natural  bent  of  the  young  pcrfons, 
who  are  the  moft  concerned  in  the  matter;  to  bring  up 
u  plain  honeft  youth  to  law  or  phytic,  or  thruft  a  heavy, 
plodding  hoy  into  a  pulpit  j  to  hamper  a  genius  behind 
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a  counter,  or  bury  him  among  bales  of  goods  in  a  ware- 
houfe.  But  furely  no  parents  of  any  contideration  can 
hope  to  get  the  better  of  nature,,  to  give  his  child  qua- 
lifications which  (he  has  not  given  him,  or  to  remove 
the  infuperable  difficulties  (he  has  laid  in  the  way. 

The  tempers  of  youth,  however,  may  in  general  be 
faid  to  divide  themfelves  into  two  fpecies.     One  is  thej 
inquifitive,  penetrating,  and  ftudious;  and  the  other,  the  ; 
flow  and  laborious;  both  valuable  in  their  refpedtive  ways,  ■ 
There  are   of  thefe  feveral  fubdivifions,  1  mean  thofe ! 
who  have  a  particular  turn  to  fome  fingle  art  or  lbience.  \ 
All  which  ought  to  be  itudied  with  the  utmoft  care  by  { 
the  parent,  and  humoured  in  the  fcheme  of  life  intended 
for  them.     Had  I  a  fon,  whofe  natural  turn  was  to  me-j 
chanics,  I  (hould  certainly  rather  put  him  apprentice  to 
a  watchmaker,  or  a  filverfmith,  in  which  I  fhould  think 
he  could  not  fail  to  become  eminent,  and  confequently 
to  get  a  fubfiftence,  if  he  applied  diligently  to  his  buli* 
nefs,  than  bring  him  up  to  a  learned  profeffion,  in  which 
I  could  not  exped  him  to  make  any  figure.     And  fq  of 
other  particular  turns. 

If  the  genius  of  a  youth  is  bright,  it  will  difcover 
itfeif  by  its  own  native  luftre  ;  fo  that  a  parent  will  be 
at  no  lofs  to  determine  his  fon's  particular  caft.  If  his 
capacity  is  flow,  it  will  perhaps  be  neceflary  to  try  him 
with  a  variety  of  employments  and  exercifes ;  and  as  it 
is  found  that  almoft  every  rational  creature  has  a  turn 
for  fomewhat,  and  is  by  nature  fitted  for  fome  place  or 
other  in  fociety,  a  little  time  and  attention  will  difcover 
what  a  parent  fearqhes  for. 

Whatever  the  pride  of  parents  may  fuggeft,  it  is  plain 
from  obfervation,  that  great  vivacity  and  brightnefs  of 
parts  in  our  fex,  as  well  as  extraordinary  beauty  or  wit 
in  the  other,  do  in  fa&  often  prove  fatal  to  both  ;  as 
they  naturally  tend  to  fill  the  heads  of  thofe,  who  are 
poffefled  of  them,  with  vanity  and  ambition,  and  to  put 
them  upon  romantic  projects,  which  take  off  their  at- 
tention from  the  ferious  bufinefs  of  life.  Not  but  that 
men  of  the  fineft  parts  are  fometimes  found  as  Heady 
and  prudent  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  as  the 
dull  and  plodding;  fome  of  which  likewife  arc  found 
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to  'grovel  all  their  lives-long  in  poverty  and  obfcurity. 
But,  generally  fpeaking,  it  is  other  wife.  So  that  a  pa- 
ient,  who  has  reafon  to  look  upon  his  fon,  as  one  who 
promifes  to  make  a  figure  by  his  parts,  ought  to  be  hum- 
ble and  cautious  ;  for  when  iuch  fly  out,  they  go  dread- 
ful lengths  in  vice  or  folly  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  parent's  profpecls,  with  regard  to  his  Ton's  natural 
abilities,  be  lefs  pleafing,  he  is  not  therefore  to  delpair 
of  making  him  fit  for  fome  ufeful  and  valuable  ftation 
in  life. 

It  is  a  very  great  miflake  fome  parents  run  into,  that 
the  greateil  kindnefs  they  can  do  their  children  is  to 
give  them,  or  leave  them  a  great  fortune.  With  this 
view  fome  labour  and  toil  all  their  lives,  pinching  them- 
felves  and  their  families,  and  grudging  their  children 
an  education  fuitable  to  their  fortunes,  only  to  heap  up 
an  enormous  capital,  which  is  likely  to  be  difiipated  iu 
much  lefs  time  than  it  coft  to  amals  it. 

If  a  young  gentleman  is  to  inherit  a  large  eftate, 
without  a  fuitable  education,  his  great  fortune  will  only 
make  him  the  more  extenlively  known  and  defpifed. 
And,  if  his  profpe&s  in  life  be  meaner,  he  will  have  the 
more  occauon  for  an  univerfal  education,  to  give  him  a 
chance  for  raifing  him/elf  in  the  world.  Experience 
fhews,  that  it  is  not  in  fact  thofe  who  have  fet  out  in 
life  with  large  capitals,  that  live  happieft,  and  hold  out 
longcfi  in  credit.  One  half  of  fuch  traders,  on  the 
fxrength  of  their  large  fortunes  and  extenfive  credir, 
run  into  the  fatal  error  of  over-trading,  and  tbe  othes 
into  expenfive  living.  Whereas  a  young  man,  who  has 
been  prudently  educated,  and  provided  by  his  parents 
-with  a  fortune  fufikient  for  fetting  hira  on  foot  in  bufi- 
nefs,  knowing  that  he  has  nofuperfiuous  wealth  to  truft 
to,  and  confequently,  that  it  mud  be  by  frugality,  in- 
duftry,  and  prudence,  that  he  mud  think  to  raife  him- 
klf,  will  he  likely  to  apply  with  fteadinefs  and  dili- 
gence to  his  buliuefs ;  of  which  he  will  in  the  end  reap 
the  fruits.  And  if  it  (hou!d  happen,  in  fpite  of  his  ut- 
raoft  care  and  prudence,  that  he  fliouldcome  to  misfor- 
tunes, which,  I  believe,  no  parent  will  pretend  to.infurc 
his  fon  agaiiill,   a  wdl-accompliflied  man  is  not  likely 

ever 
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ever  to  be  long  deftitute  of  a  fubfiftence.  Upon  the[ 
whole,  it  is  the  greateft  weakneis  a  man  of  fubltance  ! 
can  fall  into,  to  cramp  his  fon's  education  for  the  fake 
of  adding  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  his  fortune.  For j 
it  is  not  a  few  hundred  pounds  that  will  fupport  him,  \ 
when  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  i-c^pne  :  but  an  ufeful  | 
education  will  enable  hjm  to  get  a  lubfiilence,  when  ' 
the  whole  of  his  paternal  fortune  is  gone. 

SECT.    XL 
Of  fettling  Children  of  both  Sexes  in  Life. 

WHEN  a  parent  has  in  this  manner  equipped  out] 
his  fon  with  a  proper  education,  and  fettled  him  | 
in  a  way  of  living,  if  he  has  a  fair  opportunity,  it  will  \[ 
be  his  wifdom  to  fee  him,  in  his  own  life-time,  likewifc  \\ 
fettled  in  marriage.     It  is  on  all  accounts  the  fafeft  and  ; : 
bed  flate.     And  a  man  is  always  lefs  likely  to  break  ; ; 
loofe  from  virtue,  after  he  has  entered  into  a  fettled  way  i 
of  life,  than  before.  { 

What  I  have  faid  of  a  fon,  may  be  urged  with  ftill 
more  reafon  with  refpedt  to  a  daughter.  It  may  often  I 
be  much  more  prudent  to  give  away  a  daughter  in  mar- 
riage on  an  indifferent  offer,  I  mean  as  to  circumilances 
of  wealth,  than  to  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  feeing  her 
placed  out  of  harm's  way.  But  no  confideration  will 
make  up  for  the  unhappinefs  fhe  will  be  doomed  to,  if 
flie  fails  into  the  hands  of  a  morofe,  a  furious,  a  drunken, 
a  debauched,  a  fpendthrift,  or  a  jealous  huiband.  If  a 
man  may  be  faid  to  have  (haken  hands  with  happinefs, 
who  has  thrown  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  bad  woman, 
much  lefs  reafon  has  a  weak  helplefs  woman  to  expert 
ever  to  fee  a  happy  day,  after  flic  comes  into  the  power 
pf  a  man  void  of  virtue  or  humanity.  Let  thofe  pa- 
rents, therefore,  who  conflrain  their  children,  for  the 
fake  of  fordid  views,  to  plunge  thcmlelves  ir.to  irre- 
trievable miferv,  confider  what  thev  have  to  anl'wer  for, 
in  doing  an  injury,  which  they  never  can  repair,  to 
thofe  whofe  real  happineis  they  were,  by  ail  the  ties  of 
pature  and  reafon,  bound  to  promote. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  what  is  here  faid  of  the  danger  of 
conftraining  the  inclinations  of  children  in  marriage, 
'will  by  no  means  be  con  ft  rued  as  if  intended  to  encou- 
rage young  people  to  obftinacy  and  contempt  of  the  ad-» 
vice  of  parents  in  making  a  choice  for  life, 

SECT.     XII. 

Of  retiring  from  Bufinefs. 

AS  on  the  one  hand  it  is  odious  for  a  man  of  a* 
overgrown  fortune  to  go  on  in  bufinefs  to  a  great 
age,  (till  driving  to  increafc  a  heap  already  larger  than 
is  neceffary,  to  the  prejudice  of  younger  people,  who 
ought  to  have  a  clear  llage  and  opportunity  of  making 
their  way  in  life ;  fo  it  is  vain  for  a  per  fori,  who  has 
ipent  his  days  in  an  attive  fpbere,  to  think  of  enjoying 
retirement,  before  the  time  of  retirement  be  come.  He 
who  refolves  at  once  to  change  his  vvav  of  life  from  ac- 
tion to  retirement,  or  from  one  (late  to  another  diredtly 
contrary,  without  being  prepared  for  it  by  proper  age 
and  habit,  for  fome  continuance  of  time,  will  find,  that 
he  will  no  fooner  have  quitted  his  former  way  of  life, 
than  he  will  deiirc  to  be  in  it  again. 

It  is  on  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts  of  great  ad- 
vantage, that  a  man  have  acquired  fome  turn  to  read- 
ing, and  the  more  fober  entertainments  of  life,  in  his 
earlier  days.  There  is  not  a  much  more  deplorable  fort 
of  exiftence,  than  that  which  is  dragged  on  by  an  old 
man,  whofe  mind  is  unfurnifhed  with  the  materials 
proper  for  yielding  him  fome  entertainment  fuitable  to 
the  more  fedate  time  of  life;  I  mean,  ufeful  knowledge. 
For  the  remembrance  of  fifty  years  (pent  in  fcraping  of 
money,  or  in  purfuing  pleafure,  or  in  indulging  vicious 
inclinations,  muft  yield  but  poor  entertainment  at  a  time 
of  life,  when  a  man  can  at  bed  fay,  he  has  been% 
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SECT.     XII*. 

Of  difpqfing  of  EffeEls  by  Will. 

T  is  a  ftrange  weaknefs  in  fome  people  to  be  averfc 
to  making  their  wills,  and  difpoung  of  their  effeds, 

while 
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while  they  are  in  good  health,  and  have  eafe  of  mind, 
and  a  found  judgment  to  do  it  in  a  proper  manner ;  as  if 
a  man  mud  certainly  die  foon  after  he  has  made  his  will. 
It  is  highly  proper,  that  people,  who  have  any  thing 
considerable  to  leave,  fhouid  fettle  their  affairs  in  fuch 
adiitindt  manner,  that  their  intentions  may  appear  plain 
and  indisputable,  and  their  heirs  may  not  have  an  end- 
lefs  and  vexatious  Iaw-fuit,  inftead  )f  a  fortune. 

For  this  purpofe  I  would  advife,  that  a  gentleman,  at 
his  leifure,  draw  up  a  fketch  of  his  will,  leaving  the 
names  of  the  legatees,  and  the  fums  blank,  if  he  chooles 
to  conceal  either  the  ftate  ot  his  affairs,  or  the  per fona 
he  intends  to  benefit  at  his  death.  This  draught  he 
may  have  examined  by  thole  who  are  judges  of  fiich 
matters ;  fo  that  he  may  be  quite  cafy  as  to  the  condi- 
tion he  leaves  his  wife  and  children,  or  other  rela- 
tions in* 

The  calamity  in  which  a  widow  and  orphans  are  in- 
volved, who,  through  fome  quirk  of  law,  or  the  omit 
fion  of  fome  neceflary  formajity,  find  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  of  their  whole  dependence,  and  have  the  mor- 
tification to  fee  an  heir  at  law  (to  the  fhame  of  law) 
feize  on  what  the  deceafed  intended  for  their  fupport ; 
the  circumftances,  I  fay,  of  a  family  thus  plunged  into 
want  and  mifcry,  frum  the  faireft  expectations,  are  to  the 
laft  degree  deplorable. 

A  man  ought  to  confider  that  it  is  a  tender  point  for 
,  an  affectionate  wife  to  touch  upon,  and  ought  to  ipare 
her  the  trouble  of  foliciting  him  upon  this  head.  For 
it  in u ft  be  no  eafy  ftate  of  mind  a  woman  muft  be  in, 
who  confiders,  that  (he  and  her  children  depend,  for 
their  daily  bread,  upon  the  (lender  thread  of  the  life  of 
an  hufband,  who  at  the  fame  time  has  it  in  his  power 
to  fecure  her  efte&ually  by  taking  only  a  very  little 
trouble. 

It  is  an  unjuft  and  abfurd  practice  of  many,  in  dif- 
poiing  of  their  effeds  by  will,  to  fliew  fuch  excelfive 
partiality  to  fome  of  their  children  beyond  others.  To 
leave  to  an  eldeft  fon  the  whole  eflate,  and  to  each  of 
the  other  children  perhaps  one  year's  rent.  The  con- 
fequence,  indeed,  of  this  is  often,  that  the  heir,  find- 
ing 
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ing  himfelf  in  pofleflion  of  an  eftate,  concludes  he  fhall 
never  be  able  to  run  it  oat ;  and  may  be  got,  through 
extravagance,  juft  within  fight  of  want,  by  the  time  his 
induftrious  brothers,  who,  having  no  fuch  funds  to  truft 
to,  were  obliged  to  exert  themfelves,  have  got  eftates, 
or  are  in  a  fair  way  toward  them.  This,  I  fay,  is  a 
common  confequence  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
eftates.  But,  whatever  the  confequence  be,  it  feems 
pretty  evident,  that  to  treat  fo  very  differently  thofe  who 
are  alike  one's  offspring,  cannot  be  ftridtly  juft. 

It  proves  often  a  fatal  error  in  the  difpofal  of  effefts 
for  the  benefit  of  one's  family,  to  leave  them  in  the 
hands  of  any  private  perfon  whatever,  efpecially  of  one 
who  has  concerns  in  trade.  The  ftate  of  fuch  a  one's 
affairs  muft,  by  the  very  courfe  of  trade,  be  fo  liable  to 
change,  that  no  money  can  be  abfolutely  fafe  which  he 
can  lay  his  hands  upon.  We  fee  every  day  inftances  of 
the  failure  of  traders,  who  have  generally  paffed  for  men 
of  firft-rate  fortunes,  and  often  fee  young  families  ruined 
by  their  ruin.  If  it  be  plain,  that  the  public  funds  are 
at  leaft  a  more  probable  fecurity  than  any  private,  one 
would  think  it  natural  to  fix  upon  the  beft,  fines  even; 
the  beft  is  not  too  fee u re. 
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SECT,    XIV. 

Of  old  Age. 

HEN  people  draw  toward  old  age,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  nature,  joined  with  the  various  ills  of  life, 
]>ecome  more  and  more  grievous;  and  ftrength  of  mind 
•continually  decaying,  the  burden  becomes  at  laft  hardly 
fupportable.  To  wave,  for  the  prefent,  all  moral  or 
.religious  confiderations,  I  will  only  obferve,  that,  if  one 
would,  in  any  period  of  life,  or  under  any  diftrefs  what- 
ever, defire  to  have  his  grievances  as  tolerable  as  poffible, 
there  is  no  furer  means  for  that  end,  than  to  endeavour 
to  preferve  an  equal,  compofed,  and  refigned  temper  of 
mind.  To  ftruggle,  and  fret,  and  rage  at  every  misfor- 
tune or  hardlhip,  is  tearing  open  the  wound,  and  ma- 
king it  fefter.  Compofing  the  mind  to  contentment  and 
patience  is  the  moft  likely  means  to  heal  it  up.     It  is 

therefore 
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therefore  obvious  what  con  dud:  prudence  dire&s  to  in 
the  cafe  of  diftrefs  or  hardfhip. 

But  in  what  light  does  this  (hew  the  prudence  of 
many  people  ?  Do  we  not  fee,  that  they,  who  have  no 
confiderable  real  diftrefles  in  life  to  ftruggle  with,  take 
care  to  make  themfelves  miferable,  by  muttering  up 
imaginary,  or  heightening  inconiiderable  misfortunes? 
Does  not  a  courtier,  in  the  midft  of  affluence,  and  with 
independence  in  his  power,  make  himfelf  as  unhappy 
about  a  cold  look  from  the  miniller,  as  a  poor  tradefman 
is  at  the  lofe  of  his  principal  cuftomer?  Is  not  a  fine  lady 
as  much  diftrefled,  if  her  lap-dog  has  a  fit  of  the  cbotic, 
as  a  poor  woman  about  the  ficknefs  of  a  child  ?  Such 
imaginary  unfortunates  complain  heavily  of  the  afflictions 
of  life,  while  neither  labours  under  any  worth  mention- 
ing but  what  are  of  their  own  making. 
,  When  people  have  all  their  lives  allowed  themfelves 
to  give  way  to  foolifli  difecntent  and  uneafinefs,  it  is  no 
\  wonder  if,  when  they  come  to  old  age,  they  find  them* 
felves  unhappy,  and  by  their  peevifhnefs  make  all  about 
them  unhappy,  and  put  it  in  their  hearts  to  wifh  them 
well  out  of  the  world. 

The  art  of  growing  old  with  a  good  grace  is  none  of 
the  lead  conliderable  in  life.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  that  a  man  have  fpent  the  former 
part  of  his  days  in  a  manner  confident  with  rcafon  and 
religion.  He  who  has  patted  his  life  wholly  in  fecular 
purfuits,  in  grafping  at  riches,  in  afpiring  after  prefer- 
ments, in  amufing  himfelf  with  (hew  and  oftentation, 
in  wallowing  in  fenfuality  and  voluptuoufnets,  what 
foundation  has  he  laid  for  puffing  old  age  with  dignity? 
What  is  more  univerfally  deipifed  than  an  old  man, 
whofe  mind,  unftored  with  knowledge,  and  unafFe&ed 
with  a  fenfe  of  goodnefs,  ll ill  grovels  alter  the  objects  of 
fenfe,  (till  hankers  after  the  fcenes  which  formerly  en* 
gaged  him;  fcenes  ofvanity  and  fully  in  any  ag<\  but  in  the 
graver  part  of  life  unnatural  and  monltrous'  Yet  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  (for  univerfal  experience  confirms 
it)  than  that  according  as  a  perfon  has  formed  his  mind  in 
the  younger  part  of  life,  fuch  it  will  be  to  the  laft.  The 
ruling  paflioa  feldom  fails,  till  all  fails.     lie  who  has 

made 
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made  the  bottle  his  chief  delight,  will  drink  oh  even 
when  he  has  hardly  breath  to  fwailow  a  glafs  of  wine. 
The  impure  letcher  will  creep  after  his  miftrefs,  when 
his  knees  knock  together.  The  mifer,  who  has  all  his 
life  made  riches  his  god,  will  be  fctambling  after  the 
wealth  of  this  world,  with  one  foot  in  the  other.  The 
vain  coquet  will  ihew  affeltation,  when  fhe  can  no 
longer  move  any  paffion  but  pity;  The  brainlefs  card- 
player  will  wade  the  lad  lawful  remains  of  life  in  an 
amufemedt  unworthy  of  the  moft  confiderate  age. .  Even 
when  all  is  over,  how  do  we  fee  many  old  people  in 
their  converfation  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the  vanities, 
and  even  the  vices  of  their  younger  days  ? 

How  fhould  it  be  other  wife,  than  that  the  mind, 
which  has  been  for  fifty  years  together  conftantly  bent 
one  way,  fhould  preferve  to  the  end  the  caft  it  has  re- 
ceived and  kept  fo  long  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  thofe 
who  have  been  fo'  wife,  as  to  view  life  in  its  proper 
light,  as  a  tranfient  date,  to  be  temperately  enjoyed 
while  it  lads ;  who  have  improved  their  minds  with 
knowledge,  and  entiched  them  with  virtue  and  piety; 
have  qualified  ttiemfelves  for  afting  the  la  ft  concluding 
fcene  with  the  fame  propriety  as  the  reft.  To  fuch, 
their  finding  themlelves  unequal  to  the  aftive  or  the 
gayer  fcenes  of  life,  is  no  manner  of  mortification.  In- 
different to  them,  while  engaged  in  them,  they  quit 
them  with  indifference;  fure  to  firfd  in  retirement  a 
fund  of  the  nobleft  entertainment  from  fober  and  wife 
converfation,  from  reading,  and  from  views  of  that  fu- 
ture world,  for  which  the  confeience  of  a  well-fpent 
life  allures  them  of  their  being  in  a  ft  ate  of  preparation. 
Ufeful  by  their  wife  and  pious  converfation  while  they 
live,  they  go  off  the  ftage  lamented,  leaving  behind 
them  the  iweet  favour  of  a  good  name,  and  the  univerfa! 
approbation  of  the  wife  and  good. 

SECT.     XV. 
Of  the  Dignity  of  It  male  Life,  prudentially  conjidaed. 

WITHOUT   the  general    concurrence  of  both 
fcxes  in  a  prudent  and  virtuous  conduA,  the 

perfection 
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perfe&ion  of  human  nature  is  not  to  be  attained.  The 
influence  which  the  fair  fex  have,  and  ought  to  have 
in  life,  is  fo  great,  that  their  good  behaviour  can  give 
a  general  turn  to  the  face  of  human  affairs ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  commonly  imagined  depends  upon 
their  diferetion:  iince  (to  fay  nothing  of  their  influence 
ocer  our  fex.  in  the  chara&ers  of  mittreffes  and  wives) 
the  .minds  of  the  whole  fpecies  receive  their  fir  ft  calt 
from  womankind. 

The  dignity  of  female  life,  exclufive  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  both  fcxes,  coniifts  in  an  equal  mixture  of  the 
referve  with  benevolence  in  the  virgin-ftate,  and  affec- 
tion and  fubmiffion  in  that  of  marriage  ;  a  diligent  at- 
tention to  the  forming  of  the  tempers  of  children  of  both 
fcxes  in  their  earlieft  years,  (for  that  lies  wholly  upon 
the  mother)  and  the  whole  education  of  the  daughters: 
for  I  know'of  none  fo  proper  for  young  ladies  as  a  home- 
education* 

The  greateft  errors  and  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  la-* 
dies  are  comprehended  in  the  following  paragraphs; 

Vanity  in  womankind  is,  if  poflible,  more  abfurd  than 
m  the  other  fex.  Men  have  bodily  ftrength,  authority, 
learning,  and  fuch  like  pretences,  for  puffing  themfelves 
up  with  pride :  But  woman's  only  peculiar  boaft  is 
beauty.  For  virtue  and  good  fenfe  are  never  the  fub- 
jeds  of  vanity. 

There  is  no  endowment  of  lefs  confequence  than  ele- 
gance of  form  and  outfide.  A  mafs  of  flefii,  blood,  hu- 
mours, and  impurities,  covered  over  with  a  well-co- 
loored  (kin,  is  the  definition  of  beauty.  Whether  is 
this  more  properly  a  matter  of  vanity,  or  of  mortifica- 
tion ?  Were  it  incomparably  more  excellent  than  it  is, 
Both  in  g  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  be  proud  of  what 
one  has  had  no  manner  of  hand  in  procuring,  but  is 
wholly  the  gift  of  Heaven.  A  woman  may  as  reafon- 
ably  be  proud  of  the  lilus  of  the  field,  or  the  tulips 
of  the  garden,  as  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  face.  They 
are  both  the  works  of  the  lame  hand ;  equally  out  of 
human  power  to  give,  or  t ■>,  prcferve  ;  equally  trifling 
and  defpicable,  when  compared  with  what  is  fubllan- 
tially  excellent $  equally  frail  and  perifhing. 

Afle  elation 
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Affe&ation  is  a  vice  capable  of  difgradng  beamy 
worfe  than  pimples,  or  the  fmall-pox.  I  have  often 
feen  ladies  in  public  places,  of  the  mod  exquifite  forms, 
render  themfelves,  by  affectation  and  vifible  conceit,  too 
odious  to  be  looked  at  without  difguft  ;  who,  by  a  mo- 
deft  and  truly  female  behaviour,  might  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  every  eye.  But  I  (hall  fay  the  lefs  upon 
this  head,  in  coniideration,  that  it  16,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  to  our  Hex  that  female  affectation  is  to  be  charged; 
A  woman  cannot  indeed  become  completely  foolifh,  or 
vicious,  without  our  affiftance. 

Talkativcnefs  in  either  fex  is  generally  a  proof  of  va- 
nity and  folly,  but  is  in  womankind,  efpeciaily  in  com- 
pany with  men,  and  above  all  with  men  of  un demand- 
ing and  learning,  wholly  out  of  charadter,  and  peculiarly 
difagreeable  to  people  of  fenfe. 

If  we  appeal  either  to  reafon,  fcripture,  6r  univerfal 
confent,  we  (hall  find  a  degree  of  fubmiffion  to  the  male 
fex  to  be  an  indifpenfible  part  of  the  female  charadter. 
And  to  fet  up  fof  an  equality  with  the  fex  to  which  na* 
ture  has  given  the  advantage,  and  formed  for  authority 
and  action,  is  oppoiing  nature^  which  is  never  done 
innocently. 

The  great  hazard  run  by  the  female  fex,  and  the  point 
in  which  their  prudence  or  weaknefs  appears  mod  con- 
fpicuous,  is  in  love  matters.  To  a  woman's  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  other  fex,  is  owing,  more  than  to  all 
other  things,  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  her  exiftence  in 
this  world  ;  for  I  am  at  prefent  only  confidering  things 
in  a  prudential  light. 

A  woman  cannot  aft  an  imprudent  part  in  liftening 
to  the  propofal  of  a  lover,  whether  of  the  honourable 
or  diihonourable  kind,  without  bringing  herfelf  to  ruin 
irretrievable.  If  fhe  does  but  feem  to  hear  with  pa* 
tiencc  the  wanton  feducer,  her  fame  is  irrecoverably 
blafted,  and  her  value  fur  ever  funk.  The  mere  fufpi- 
cion  of  guiit,  or  even  of  inclination,  foils  her  reputa- 
tion; and  fuch  is  the  delicacy  of  virgin-purity,  that  a 
puff  of  foul  breath  (tains  it;  and  all  the  ftreams  that 
flow  will  not  reftore  its  former  lulire.  Nothing  there- 
iore  can  exceed  the  fglN  of  fo  much  as  hearing  one  figh 
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of  the  diflronoufable  lover:  His  raptures  are  only  the 
expreffions  of  his  impure  defire.  His  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  and  innocent,  is  only  the  effedt  of  eagernefs  to 
gratify  his  filthy,  pafiion,  by  the  ruin  of  beauty  and  in- 
nocence. !He  pretends  to  love :  but  fo  may  the  wolf  del 
dare  hi*  defire  to  devour  the  lamb.  Both  love  their 
prey :  but  it  is  only  to  deftroy. 

Again*  with  refpeft  to  honourable  propofals,  prudcqce 
will  Tuggeft  to  a  woman,  that  the  hazard  fhe  runs  in 
throwing  herfelf  away,  is  incomparably  more  defperate 
than  that  of  the  other  fex,  who  have  every  advantage 
for  bettering  or  bearing  their  afflictions  of  every  kind. 
The  cafe  of  the  man,  who  is  unhappily  married,  is  ca* 
lamitous ;  but  that  of  the  woman,  whcr  has  a  bad  huf- 
baod,  is  defperate,  and  insurable  but  by  death* 

If  there  be  any  general  rule  for  ladies  to  judge  of  the 
chara&ers  of  men,  jvho  offer  them  propofals  of  mar* 
riage,  it  giay  be,  To  find  out  what  figure  they  make 
among  their  fez.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men  are  . 
generally  qualified  to'  judge  of  one  another's  merits ; 
and  as  our  fex  are  ace u domed  to  left  delicacy  and  re- 
fcrvethan  the  other,. it  is  not  impoffible  to  come  at 
men's  real  characters,  efpecially  with  regard  to  their  tem- 
pers and  difpofitions,  upon  which  the  happinefs  of  the 
married  life  depends,  more  than  upon  capacity,  learn- 
ing, or  wealth. 

Too  great  a  delight  in  drefs  and  finery,' befides  the 
expence  of  time  and  money,  which  they  occafion,  in 
fome  inftances,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency 
and  common  fenfe,  tend  naturally  to  (ink  a  woman  to 
the  loweft  pitch  of  contempt  among  all  thofe  of  either 
fex,  who  have  capacity  enough  to  put  two  thoughts  to- 
gether. A  creature  who  fpends  its  whole  time  in  drefs- 
lag,  gaming,  prating,  and  gadding,  is  a  being  originally 
indeed  of  the  rational  make;  but  who  has  funk  itfelf 
beneath  its  rank,  and  is  to  be  confidered  at  prefent  as 
nearly  on  a  level  with  (he  raonkey-fpecies. 

H  SECT, 
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SECT.    XVI. 

Mifcellaneous  Thoughts  on  Prudence  in  Action. 

•O  purfue  worthy  ends  by  wife  means  is  the  whole 
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__  of  a&ive  prudence.  And  this  muft  be  done  with 
refolution,  diligence,  and  perfeverance,  till  the  point  is 
gained,  or  appears  impracticable. 

To  retort  an  injury,  is  to  be  almoft  as  bad  as  the  ag- 
greffor.  When  two  throw  dirt  againft  one  another,  can 
either  keep  himfelf  clean  ? 

A&ion  and  contemplation  are  no  way  inconfiftent ; 
but  rather  reliefs  to  one  another.  When  you  are  en-* 
gaged  in  ftudy,  throw  bufinefs  out  of  your  thoughts. 
When  in  bufinefs,  think  of  your  bufinefs  only. 

To  a  man  of  bufinefs,  knowledge  is  an  ornament.  To- 
a  ftudious  man,  a&ion  is  a  relief. 

If  you  ever  promife  at  all,  take  care,  at  leaft,  that  it 
be  fo  as  nobody  may  fuffer  by  trufting  to  you„ 

If  you  have  debtors,  let  not  your  lenity  get  the  better 
of  your  prudence  ;  nor  your  care  of  your  own  intereft 
make  you  forget  humanity.  A  prifon  is  not  for  the  un- 
fortunate, but  the  knavifh. 

Traftablenefs  to  advice,  and  firmnefs  againft  tempta-* 
tion,  are  no  way  inconfiftent. 

There  is  more  true  greatnefs  in  generoufly  owning  a 
fault,  and  making  proper  reparation  for  it,  than  in  ob- 
ftinately  defending  a  wrong  conduct.  But,  quitting 
your  purpofe,  retreat  rather  like  a  lion  than  a  cur. 

A  mind  hardened  againlt  affii&ion,  and  a  body  a- 
gainft  pain  and  ficknefs,  are  the  two  fecuritie^  of  earthly 
happinefs. 

Let  a  perfon  find  out  his  own  peculiar  weaknefs,  and 
be  ever  fufpicious  of  himfelf  on  that  iide.  Let  a  paf- 
fionate  man,  for  example,  refolve  always  to  (hew  lefs 
refentment  than  reafon  might  juftify  ;  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  his  erring  on  that  fide.  Let  a  talkative  man  re- 
folve always  to  fay  lefs  than  the  mod  talkative  perfon  in 
fhe  conpany  he  is  in.  If  one  has  reafon  to  fufpeft  him- 
felf of  loving  money  too  much,  let  him  give  always  at 
leaft  fomewhat  more  than  has  been  given  by  a  noted 
mifer. 

A  man, 
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A  man,  who  does  not  know  in  general  his  own  weak* 
nefs,  mull  either  be  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  or  a  fool. 

How  comes  it  that  we  judge  fo  fcverely  the  a&ions 
we  did  a  great  while  ago  ?  It  is  becaufe  we  are  now  at 
a  proper  diftance,  and  look  upon  them  with  an  indiffe- 
rent eye,  as  on  thofe  of  another  perfon.  The  very  ob- 
jects which  now  employ  us  fo  much,  and  the  conduit 
we  now  juftify  fo  ftrenuoufly,  can  we  fay  that  the  time 
will  not  come  when  we  fhall  look  upon  them  as  we  now 
do  upon  our  follies  of  ten  or  twenty  years  backwards  ? 
Why  can  we  not  view  ourfelves,  and  our  own  beha- 
viour, at  all  times  in  the  fame  manner?  This  fliews 
our  partiality  for  ourfelves  in  a  moil  abfurd  light. 

When  you  are  dead,  the  letters  which  compofe  your 
name  will  be  no  more  to  you  than  the  reft  of  the  al- 
phabet. Leave  the  rage  of  fame  to  wits  and  heroes* 
Do  you  ftrive  to  live  ufefully  in  this  world,  and  you 
will  be  happy  in  the  next* 

It  is  beft  if  you  can  keep  quite  clear  of  the  great. 
But  if  you  happen  at  any  time  to  be  thruft  into  their 
company,  keep  up  in  your  behaviour  to  them  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  of  fpirit  and  worth,  which  is  the  only  true 
greatnefs.  If  you  fneak  and  cringe,  they  will  trample 
upon  you. 

Beware  of  mean-fpirited  people.  They  are  com- 
monly revengeful  and  malicious. 

The  following  advantages  are  likely  to  make  a  com- 
pletely accompliflied  man.  1.  Good  natural  parts. 
2.  A  good  temper.  3.  Good  and  general  education, 
begun  early.  4.  Choice,  not  immenfe,  reading,  and 
careful  digefting.     5.  Experience  of  various  fortune. 

6.  Converfation  with   men  of  letters  and  of  bufinefs, 

7.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  gained  by  converfation, 
bufinefs,  and  travel. 

If  the  world  fufped  your  well-intended  defigns,  be 
not  uneafy.  It  only  (hews  that  mankind  are  themfelves 
felfe  and  artful,  which  is  the  caule  of  their  being  fuf- 
picious. 

Never  fet  up  for  a  jack-in-an-office.  Men  of  real 
worth  are  modeft,  and  decline  employment,  though 
much  fitter  for  it  than  thofe  who  thruft  themfelves 

H  2  forward* 
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forward.     But  if  good  can  be  done,  do  it,  if  no  one 
elfe  will. 

How  much  lefs  trouble  it  cods  a  well-difpofed  mind 
to  pardon,  than  to  revenge  !  "■. 

If  your  enemy  is  forced  to  have  reeourfe  to  a  lie  to 
blacken  you,  confider  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  think  of  , 
your  having  fupported  fuch  a  charader,  as  to  render  it  j 
impoflible  for  malice  to  hurt  you  without  the  aid  of  j 
falsehood.  And  truft  to  the  genuine  fairnels  of  your  ] 
charader  to  clear  itfelf  in  the  end.  ] 

Whoever  has  gone  through  much  of  life,  muft  re- 
member, that  he  has  thrown  away  a  great  ideal  of  ufe- 
lefs  uneafinefs  upon  what  was  much  worfe  in  his  appra- 
henfion,  than  in  reality. 

A  mifer  will  foraetimes  ferve  you  any  way  you  pleafe 
to  alk  him,  purely  to  fave  his  money. 

If  you  give  away  nothing  till  you  die,  even  your 
own  children  will  hardly  thank  you  for  whafryou  leave 
them. 

A  great  number  of  fmall  favours  will  engage  fome 
people  more  to  you,  than  one  great  one.  And  where 
they  hope  for  more  and  more,  ihey  will  be  willing  to 
go  on  to  ferve  you. 

An  idle  perfon  is  dead  before  his  time. 

The  great  difficulty  of  behaviour  is  in  cafe  of  furprife. 

The  trueft  objedts  of  charity  are  thofe  whom  modefty 
conceals. 

A  generous  man  does  not  lofe  by  a  generous  man. 

It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  you,  if  an  intimate 
friend,  or  near  relation,  falls  into  poverty.  Tou  muft 
either  lend  your  affiftance,  or  be  ill-looked  upon.  And 
people  are  often  blamed  for  niggardlinefs,  when,  if 
all  the  truth  were  known,  (which  might  be  very  im- 
proper) they  would  be  juftified  in  having  given  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  abilities. 

A  man's  charader  and  behaviour  in  public,  and  at 
home,  are  often  as  different  as  a  lady's  looks  at  a  ball, 
and  in  a  morning  before  fhe  has  gone  through  the  ce- 
remony of  the  toilet.  But  real  merit,  like  artlefs  beau- 
ty, fhines  forth  at  all  times  diftinguifliingJy  illuftrious. 

There 
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There  is  nothing  more  agreeable  to  Haitian  Nature, 
than  to  have  fomewhat  moderately  to  employ  both  mind 
and  body.     There  is  nothing  more  unnatural  than  for 
a  creature  endowed  with  various  aftive  powers  to  be 
wholly  ina&ive.     Hence  the  filly  and  mifchievous  in- 
ventions of  cards,  dice,  and  other  aniufements,  which 
empty  people  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to,  as 
a  kind  of  artificial  employments,  to  prevent  human  na- 
ture from  finking  into  an  abfolute   lethargy.     Why 
might  not  our  luxurious  waiters  of  Heaven's  mod  in- 
eftigiable  gift,  as  well  employ  the  fame  eager  nefs  of  ac- 
tivity in  fomewhat  that  might  turn  to  account  to  them- 
felves  and  others,  as  in  the  infipid  and  unprofitable 
drudgery  of  the  card-table  ? 

To  ferve  your  friends  to  your  own  ruin,  is  romantic. 
To  think  of  none  but  yourfelf,  is  fordid. 

Riches  and  happinefs  have  nothing  to  do  with  ope 
another,  «tfeough  extreme  poverty  and  milery  be  nearly 
related. 

Judge  of  yourfelf  by  that  refped  you  have 'volunta- 
rily paid  you  by  men  of  undoubted  integrity  and  dis- 
cernment, and  who  have  no  intereft  to  ftatter  you.  Aft 
up  to  your  chara&er.  Support  your  dignity.  But  do 
not  make  yourfelf  unhappy,  if  you,  meet  not  with  the 
honour  you  deferve  from  thole  whofe  efleem  no  one 
values. 

Defpife  trifling  affronts,  and  they  will  vanifh.  A 
little  water  will  put  out  a  fire,  which,  blown  up,  would 
burn  a  city. 

Give  away  what  you  can  part  with.  Throw  away 
nothing:  you  know  not  how  much  you  may  mifs  it. 

Provide  for  after-life,  fo  as  to  enjoy  the  prefent.  En- 
joy the  prefent,  lb  as  to  leave  a  provifion  for  the  time  to 
come. 

Avoid  too  many  and  great  obligations.  It  is  running 
into  debt  beyond  what  you  may  be  able. to  pay. 

Conclude  at  lead  nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  is  handed 
about  by  common  fame  to  be  falfe. 

Wealth  is  a  good  fervant,  but  a  bad  mafter. 

Do  not  offend  a  bad  man,  becaufe  he  will  flick  at 
Dotting  to  be  revenged.     It  is  cruel  to  infult  a  good 
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man,  who  deferves  nothing  but  good.  A  great  man 
may  eafily  crufli  you.  And  there  is  none  fo  mean  who 
cannot  do  mifchief.  Therefore  follow  peace  with  all 
men. 

To  carry  the  triumph  over  a  perfon  you  have  got  the 
better  of,  too  far,  is  mean  and  imprudent :  it  is  mean, 
becaufe  you  have  got  the  better ;  it  is  imprudent,  be- 
caufe it  may  provoke  him  to  revenge  your  infolence  in 
fome  defperate  way. 

Prefents  ought  to  be  genteel,  not  expenfive  :  they 
are  not  valued  by  generous  minds  for  their  own  fake, 
but  as  marks  of  love  or  efteem. 

iProvide  for  the  word  :  but  hope  the  beft. 

Set  about  nothing,  without  firft  thinking  it  over  care- 
fully. To  fay,  4<  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  is  much 
the  fame  as  faying,  "  You  mull  know,  I  am  a  fim- 
«4  pleton." 

Whoever  anticipates  troubles,  will  find  he  has  thrown 
away  a  great  deal  of  terror  and  anguifh  to  no  purpofe. 

Accuftom  yourfelf  to  have  fome  employment  for 
every  hour  you  can  prudently  fnatch  from  bufinefs. 
This  book  was  put  together  in  that  manner,  elfe  it  could 
never  have  been  writ  by  its  author. 

Live  fo,  as  nobody  may  believe  bad  reports  againft 
you. 

Whenever  you  find  you  do  not  care  to  look  into  your 
affairs,  you  may  afTure  yourfelf  that  they  will  foon  not 
be  fit  to  look  into. 

Reform  yourfelf  firft,  and  then  others. 

Do  not  place  your  happinefs  in  eafe  from  pain  :  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  in  this  world ;  but  in  patience  under 
afflidion,  which  is  within  your  reach. 

If  you  are  a  mafter,  do  not  deprive  yourfelf  of  fo  great 
a  rarity  as  a  good  fervant  for  a  flight  offence.  If  you 
are  a  dependent,  do  not  throw  yourfelf  out  of  a  good 
place  for  a  flight  affront. 

Do  what  good  offices  you  can  :  but  leave  yourfelf  at 
liberty  from  promifes  and  engagements. 

Let  no  one  overload  you  with  favours :  you  will  fincj 
it  an  unfufferable  burden. 

' Jtef 
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There  are  many  doublings  in  the  human  heart :  do 
not  think  you  can  find  out  the  whole  of  a  man's  real 
character  at  once,  unlefs  he  is  a  fool. 

If  you  would  embroil  yourfelf  witli  all  mankind  at 
once,  you  have  only  to  oppofe  every  man's  prevailing 
paifion.  Endeavour  to  mortify  the  proud  man  \  irritata 
the  paflionate  ;  put  the  mifer  to  expence  ;  and  you  will 
have  them  all  againft  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
had  rather  live  peaceably,  give  way  alittle  to  .the  par- 
ticular weaknefs  of  thofe  you  converfe  with. 

It  will  take  fome  time  to  raife  your  fortune  in  a  fair 
way,  and  to  fit  you  for  a  better  world:  it  will  therefore 
be  proper  to  begin  a  courfe  of  induflry  and  piety  as 
early  as  poffible. 

Aim  at  defert  rather  than  reward. 

Let  no  pretence  of  friend (liip  miflead  you  :  he  is  not 
your  friend  who  attempts  it. 

Never  keep  a  bad  fervant,  in  hope  of  his  reformation. 

It  is  feldom  that  either  borrower  or  lender  gets  by 
the  bargain. 

Think  yourfelf  cheap  off  tvith  a  little  fcandal  for  ex- 
traordinary goodnefs :  how  many  have  paid  their  lives 
for  their  integrity  ? 

The  friendfliip  of  an  artful  man  is  mere  felf  intereft: 
you  will  get  nothing  by  it. 

If  you  truft  a  known  knave,  people  will  not  fo  much 
as  pity  you,  when  you  fuffer  by  him. 

In  dealing  with  a  perfon  you  fufpeft,  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  in  converiation  to  draw  him  into  difficulties,  if  pof- 
fible, as  they  crofs-examinc  witneilcs  at  the  bar,  in  or- 
der to  find  out  the  truth.  It  mav  even  be  of  life  to  fet 
him  a  talking;  in  the  inadvertency  and  hurry  cf  con- 
vention, he  may  difcover  himfelf. 

Confider  how  difficult  a  thing  it  mud  be  to  deceive, 
the  general  eye  of  mankind,  who  areas  much  intcrclled 
to  detedt  you,  as  you  are  to  deceive  them. 

He  is  furely  a  man  of  a  greater  reach,  who  can  con- 
duel  his  affairs  without  being  ooiiged  to  hr.ve  recourfe 
to  tricks  and  temporary  expedients,  than  wkh  them  ;  he 
who  knows  how  to  fecure  the  intcrert  both  of  this  world 
and  the  next,  than  he   who  cannot  contrive  to  get  a 
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comfortable  fubfiftence  in  this  world  without  damning 
his  foul. 

It  is  foolifh  to  ihew  your  teeth  when  you  cannot  bite. 

Whoever  loves  injuries,  let  him  provoke  injuries. 

In  profperity,  prepare  for  a  change :  in  adverfity, 
hope  for  one. 

If  you  are  ill-ufed  by  a  man,  efpecially  a  great  one, 
put  up  With  the  injury  quietly,  andbe  thankful  it  was  not 
worfe.  When  they  do  but  a  little  mifcfaie£  the  world 
has  a  good  pennyworth  of  them* 

If  yob  let  alone  making  your  will  till  you  come  to  a 
death-bed,  you  will  not  do  it  properly. 

If  you  give  at  all,  do  it  cheerfully. 

If  you  want  to  (hew  a  perfon,  that  you  fee  through 
Jiis  crafty  defigns,  a  hint  between  jeft  and  earned  may 
do  better  than  telling  him  bluntly  and  fully  how  "he 
flands  in  your  mind  :  from  a  little,  he  will  guefs  the 
reft. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  buflnefs  every  perfon  has 
to  do,  how  can  people  complain  of  being  diftrefled  for 
ibmewhat  to  pafs  the  time  ?  Befides  private  affairs  to 
coridud,  or  overfee  ;  children  to  form  to  wifdom  and 
virtue;  the  diftrefled  to  relieve;  the  unthinking  to 
advife  ;  friends  and  country  to  ferve ;  their  own  paf- 
fions  to  conquer;  their  minds  to  furnilh  with  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  religion ;  a  whole  eternity's  happi- 
nefs  to  provide  for. 

Try  a  friend  before  you  truft  him.  Truft  him  no 
more  than  is  neceffary.  Bear  with  any  weaknefs  that 
floes  not  ftrike  at  the  root  of  friendfhip.  If  a  difference 
arife,  bring  the  matter  to  a  calm  hearings  Makeup 
the  breach,  if  poflible.  But  if  friendfhip  languilhes 
for  any  time,  let  it  expire  peaceably. 

There  is  as  much  meannefs  in  taking  every  trifle  for 
an  affront,  as  in  putting  up  with  the  groflfeft  indignity. 
The  firft  is  the  chara&er  of  a  bully ;  the  latter  of  a 
coward:  which  of  the  two  had  you  rather  be  ? 

In  all  fchemes,  leave  room  for  the  poffibility  of  a  mif- 
carriage. 

Thofe  are  the  bed  diverfions,  which  mod  relieve  the 
jpaind,  and  ^exercife  the  body ;  and  which  bring  the 
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lead  expence  of  time  and  money.  Mirth  is  one  thing* 
and  mifchief  another. 

It  is  ftrange  to  reflect  a  little  upon  fome  of  the  irre- 
concilable contrarieties  in  human  nature.  Nothing 
fcems  more  ftrongly  worked  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
miod,  than  the  love  of  liberty.  Yet  how  very  ready 
are  we  in  fome  cafes  to  give  up  our  liberty  ?  What 
more  tyrannical  than  faftyon  ?  Yet  how  do  all  ranks, 
Texes,  and  ages  enflave  t hem fe Ives  in  obedience  to  it  ? 
There  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  wholly  in  com- 
pliance with  cuftom,  that  many  judicious,  thinking  peo- 
ple, wafte  fo  many  valuable  hours  as  we  fee  they  do, 
at  an  amufement,  which  mud  be  a  flavery  to  perfons 
capable  of  thought,  I  mean  the  card-table.  But  fuch 
people  ought  to  confider,  how  they  can juftify  to  them- 
lelves  the  throwing  away  fo  great  a  part  of  precious 
life,  befldes  giving  their  countenance  to  a  bad  pradice; 
merely  becaufe  it  is  the  fafhion. 

Beftir  yourfelf  while  young:  you  will  want  refl; 
when  old. 

Do  not  wifh  ;  but  do. 

Trull  not  relations,  unlefs  they  be  fuch  as  you  would 
think  worthy  of  truft,  if  they  were  (hangers. 

If  you  are  not  worth  a  (lulling  after  all  your  debts 
are  paid,  do  not  fpend  a  (billing  that  you  can  fave. 
Do  not  fquander  away  your  hopes. 

If  you  can  live  independent,  never  give  up  your 
liberty,  and  your  leifure,  much  lefs  your  confcience,  to 
a  great  man.  He  has  nothing  to  give  in  return  for 
them.  If  you  can  but  be  contented  in  moderate  cir- 
cumrfances,  you  may  be  happy,  and  keep  your  inefti- 
mable  liberty,  leifure,  and  integrity  into  the  bargain. 

People  are  better  found  out  in  their  unguarded  hours, 
than  by  the  principal  a&ions  of  their  lives :  the  firft  is 
nature,  the  fecond  art. 

If  you  chance  to  have  a  quarrel  with  anyone,  by  no 
means  write  letters,  or  fend  meffages ;  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  hearing,  as  quickly  as  poffible,  before  your  fpi- 
rits  have  time  to  rankle.  Endeavour  rather  to  recon- 
cile than  conquer  your  enemy.  By  fo  doing,  you  take 
from  him  the  inclination  to  hurt  you,  which  is  the  bed 
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fecurity.  When  you  have  reconciled  him,  take  care,  if 
you  find  he  has  aded  a  traiterous  part,  never  to  truft, 
or  be  intimately  concerned  with  him  any  more.  You 
may  love  him  as  a  fellow-creature  ;  but  not  confide  in 
him  as  a  good  man. 

To  gain  applaufe,  you  mud  do  as  the  archer,  who 
obtains  the  prize  by  hitting  the  mark. 

Afking  a  favour  by  letter,  or  giving  a  perfon  time 
to  think  of  it,  is  only  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting off  handfomely. 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  out  a  man's  true  merit,  as  to 
abilities.  He  who  behaves  well,  is  certainly  no  weak 
man.  But  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  find  out  a 
man's  cbara&er  as  to  integrity. 

He,  who  never  mifbehaved  either  in  joy,  in  grief,  or 
furprife,  mud  have  his  wifdom  at  command,  in  a  man- 
ner almoft  fuperior  to  humanity,  and  may  be  pronounced 
a  true  hero. 

Hade  is  but  a  poor  apology  :  take  time,  and  do  your 
bufinefs  well. 

If  you  would  not  be  foredalled  by  another,  or  laughed 
at  in  cafe  of  a  difappointment,  do  not  tell  your  defigns. 

If  you  are  to  be  called  a  fcrub,  let  it  be  for  fparing, 
where  frugality  is  proper.  Who  would  fpare  in  the 
education  of  a  fon  ;  in  carrying  on  a  confiderable  law- 
ful ;  or  in  defraying  the  expence  of  a  folemnity  ? 

I  would  not  anfvver  for  the  conduit  of  the  ableft  man 
in  the  world,  if  I  knew  that  he  was  fo  conceited  of  bis 
own  abilities,  as  to  be  above  advice. 

There  is  more  good  to  be  done  in  life  by  obftinate 
diligence,  and  perfeverance,  than  mod  people  feem 
aware  of.  The  ant  and  bee  are  but  little  and  weak 
animals';  and  yet,  by  condant  application,  they  do 
wonders. 

Do  not  fcold  or  fwear  at  your  fervants :  they  will 
defpife  you  for  a  paflionate,  clamorous  fool.  Do  not 
make  them  too  familiar  with  you  :  they  will  make  a 
wrong  ufe  of  it,  and  grow  faucy.  Do  not  let  them 
know  all  the  value  you  have  for  them  :  they  will  p re- 
fume  upon  your  goodnefs,  and  conclude  that  you  can- 
not do  without  them*    Do  not  give  them  too  great 
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wages  :  it  will  put  them  above  their  bufinefs.     Do  not  < 
allow  them  too  much  liberty  :  they  will  want  (till  more 
and  more.     Do  not  intreat  them  to  live  with  you  :  if 
you  do,  they  will  conclude,  they  may  live  as  they  pleafe. 

Irrefolution  is  as  foolifh  as  raflinefs.  If  the  hufband-s 
man  fliould  never  fow,  or  the  fhip-mafter  never  put  to 
fca,  where  would  be  the  harveft,  or  the  gains  ? 

Do  not  think  to  prevail  with  a  man  in  a  fury,  to  calm 
bis  paflion  in  a  moment j  if  you  can  perfuade  him  to 
put  off  his  revenge  for  fome'  time,  it  will  be  the  mod 
you  can  hope*  Advice  may  fometimes  do  good,  when 
you  do  not  expert  it.  People  do  not  care  to  feem  per- 
fuaded  to  alter  any  part  of  their  conduit :  for  xhat  is  an 
acknowledgment,  that  they  were  in  the  wrong.  But 
they  may,  perhaps,  refledt  afterwards  upon  what  you 
laid ;  and,  if  they  do  not  wholly  reform  the  fault  you 
reproved,  they  may  re&ify  it  in  fome  meafure. 

To  be  regular  is  prudence  ;  to  go  like  a  clock,  is 
mere  formality. 

Do  not  wifh  for  an  increafe  of  wealth  ;  it  does  but 
enlarge  the  defires :  whereas  happinefs  con  fids  in  the 
gratification  of  the  wants  of  nature. 

Where  lies  the  wifdom  of  that  revenge,  which  recoils 
upon  one's  felf?  Inftead  of  getting  the  better  of  your 
enemy,  by  offending  your  Maker  in  revenging  an  injury, 
you  give  your  enemy  the  advantage  of  feeing  you  pu- 
niihed.  If  you  would  have  the  whole  advantage  for- 
give ;  and  then,  if  he  does  not  repent,  the  whole  pur 
nifhment  will  fall  upon  him. 

Profufe  giving  or  treating  is  laughed  at  by  the  wife, 
according  to  the  old  faying,  "  Fools  make  feafts,"  &c. 

He  has  a  good  income,  who  has  but  few  occafions  of 
fpending  :  not  he  who  has  great  rents,  and  great  vents. 

Providence  can  raife  the  meaneft,  or  humble  themigh- 
tied  :  it  is  therefore  abfurd  for  the  one  to  defpair,  or 
the  other  to  prefume. 

In  difficult  bufinefles,  it  may  anfwer  good  purpofes, 
to  let  the  propofal  be  made  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  con- 
fequence,  and  let  another,  whofe  word  will  have  more 
weight,  come,  as  if  by  chance,  and  fecend  the  motion. 

Would 
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Would  you  punifb  the  fpiteful?  Shew  him,  that  you 
are  above  his  malice.  The  dajt,  he  threw  at  you,  will 
then  rebound,  and  pierce  him  to  the  heart. 

To  get  an  eftate  fairly,  requires  good  abilities.  To 
keep  and  improve  one,  is  not  to  be  done  without  dili- 
gence and  frugality.  But  to  lofe  one  with  a  grace, 
wheq  it  fo  pleafes  the  divine  Providence,  is  a  ftill  no- 
bler art. 

He  who  promifes  ra(hly,vwill  break  his  promife  with 
the  fame  eafe  as  he  made  it. 

Keep  3  watch  over  yourfelf,  when  you  are  in  ex- 
treme good  humour :  artful  people  will  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  draw  you  into  promifes,  which  may  embarrafe 
you  either  to  break  or  keep. 

Tour  actions  muft  not  only  be  right,  but  expedient: 
'  they  muft  not  only  be  agreeable  to  virtue  but  to  pru- 
dence. 

You  may  fafely  be  umpire  among  ftrangers,  but  not 
among  friends :  jn  deciding  between  the  former,  you 
may  gain ;  among  the  latter,  you  muft  lofe. 

Great  fame  is  like  a  great  eftate,  hard  to  get,  hard  to 
keep. 

Party  is  the  madnefs  of  many,  for  the  gain  of  a  few ; 
fays  Swift. 

If  it  gives  you  pain,  or  fhame,  to  think  of  changing 
your  fcheme  at  the  remonft  ranee  of  your  faithful  friend 
(which  fhews  extreme  weaknefs  in  you),  you  may  get 
over  that  difficulty,  by  feeming  to  have  thought  of  fome 
additional  confideration,  which  has  moved  you  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 

In  a  free  country,  there  is  little  to  be  done  by  force : 
gentle  means  may  gain  you  thofe  ends,  which  violence 
wpuld  for  ever  put  out  of  your  power. 

He  who  is  unhappy,  and  can  find  no  comfort  at  home, 
is  unhappy  indeed. 

Never  truft  a  man  for  the  vehemence  of  his  afleve- 
rations,  whofe  bare  word  you  would  not  truft  :  a  knave 
will  make  no  more  of  fwearing  to  a  falfehood,  than  of 
affirming  it. 

Theory  will  fignify  little,  without  addrefs  to  put  your 
knowledge  in  pradice. 

In 
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In  affii&ion,'  conftrain  yourfelf  to  bear  patiently  for 
a  day,  or  fo,  only  for  the  fake  of  trying,  whether  pati- 
tnce  does  not  lighten  the  burden :  if  the  experiment 
anfwers,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  find,  you  have  only 
to  continue  it. 

If  you  borrow,  be  fure  of  making  pun&ual  payment; 
elfe  you  will  have  no  more  truft.  * 

Is  it  not  better  that  your  friend  tell  you  your  faults 
privately,  than  that  your  enemy  talk  of  them  publicly  ? 

A  princely  mind  will  ruin  a  private  fortune.  Keep 
the  rank  in  which  providence  hath  placed  you  :  and  do 
not  make  yourfelf  unhappy,  becaufe  you  cannot  afford 
whatever,  a  wild  fancy  might  fugged.  The  revenues 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  expence  of  one  extravagant  perfon. 

Where  there  is  a  profpedt  of  doing  good,  neither  be 
fo  forward  in  thrufting  yourfelf  into  the  direction  of 
the  bufinefs,  as  to  keep  out  others,  who  might  manage 
it  better j  nor  fo  backward,  through  falfe  modefty,  as 
to  let  the  thing  go  undone,  for  want  of  fomebody  to  do 
it.  If  no  one  elfe,  who  could  execute  a  good  work 
better,  will  engage  in  it,  do  you  undertake  and  execute 
it  as  well  as  you  can. 

The  man  of  books  is  generally  awkward  in  bufinefs : 
the  man  of  bufinefs  is  often  fuperficial  in  knowledge. 

In  engaging  yourfelf  for  any  perfon  or  thing,  you  will 
be  fure  to  entangle  yourfelf,  if  things  fhould  not  turn 
out  to  your  expectation.  And  if  you  get  off  for  a  lit- 
tle ridicule,  think  it  a  good  bargain . 

You  may  perhaps  come  to  be  great,  or,  rich;  but 
remember  the  taxes  and  dedudions  you  will  be  liable 
to,  of  hurry,  noife,  impertinence,  flattery,  envy,  anxiety, 
disappointment;  not  to  mention  remorfe.  All  thefe, 
and  a  hundred  other  articles  fet  on  one  fide  of  the  ac- 
count, and  your  wealth  and  grandeur  on  the  other,  are 
you  likely  to  be  greatly  a  gainer  in  happinefs,  by 'quit- 
ting a  private  ftation  for  pomp  and  fhew  ?  A(k  thole 
who  have  experience. 

Neceffity  and  ability  live  next  door  to  one  another. 

If  you  never  aik  advice,  you  will  hardly  go  always 
right.     If  you  afk  of  too  many,  you  will  not  know  which 

way 
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way  to  go;  If  you  obdinately  oppofe  advice,  you  will 
certainly  go  wrong.  A  wicked  coUnfellor  will  miflead 
you  wilfully:  a  foolifli  one  thoughtlefsly. 

Never  take  credit,  where  you  can  pay  ready  money; 
efpecially  of  low  dealers:  they  will  make  you  pay  in-  : 
tereft  with  a  vengeance. 

Never  refufe  a  good  offer,  for  the  fake  of  a  better 
market:  the  firft  is  certainty;  the  latter  only  hope. 

To  make  a  thing  come  of  another,  which  you  muft 
bt  lad  have  done  yourfelf,   is  an  innocent,  and   often   - 
ufeful  art  in  life* 

Take  care  of  irrevocable  deeds* 

He  who  has  done  all  he  could,  has  difcharged  his 
fconfcience. 

Debt  is  orie  of  the  moll  fubdantial  and  real  evils  of 
life:  efpecially  when  a  man  comes  to  be  fo  plunged,  as 
to  have  jio  profpeft  of  ever  getting  clear.  An  honed 
mind  in  fuch  circumdances,  mud  be  in  a  date  of  de* 
fpair,  becaufe  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  judice  to  mankind. 

Never  let  yourfelf  be  meanly  betrayed  into  an  admi- 
ration of  a  perfon  of  high  rank,  or  fortune,  whom  you 
would  defpife,  if  he  were  your  equal  in  dation:  none 
but  fools  and  children  are  druck  with  tinfel. 

It  is  an  employment  more   ufeful  in  fociety,  to  be  a 
maker-up  of  differences,  than  a  profeflbr  of  adronomy. 
But  it  requires  prudence  to  know  how  to  come  between  . 
two  people  who  are  bickering  at  one  another  j  and  not  .. 
have  a  blow  from  one  or  other. 

If  you  mud  give  a  perfon,  who  comes  to  afk  a  fa-   ' 
vour,  the  mortification  of  a  denial,  do  not  add  to  it  that 
of  an  affront,  unlefs  he  has  affronted  you  by  his  petition. 

If  you  make  ufe  of  the  faults  of  others,  as  warnings  ^ 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  fame  errors,  you  may  profit  by  \ 
folly,  as  well  as  by  wifdom.  If  you  think  of  nothing  ^ 
but  laughing  at  them,  I  know  no  great  advantage  you  ; 
can  get  by  that. 

If  you  can,  by  any  fudden  contrivance,  (for  framing 
of  which  you  do  not  find  yourfelf  reduced  to  the   ne- 
ceflity  of  a  lye,  or  any  other  bafer  art,)  draw  off  part    \ 
of  the  attention  of  your  enemy,  or  difconcert  his  mea-    \ 
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fares,  as  it  is  common  in  war  to  attack  at  feveral  places 
at  once ;  I  bold  it  an  honeft  and  laudable,  artifice. 

Do  younot  remember,  when  you  was  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  you  was  very  full  of 
your  owu  talents  and  accomplifhments?  Do  you  not 
find,  that  you  have  been  growing  every  year  fince, 
more  and  more  ignorant  and  weak  in  your  own  opinion? 
Let  this  teach  you  to  put  a  proper  eftimate  upon  your 
attainments,  and  to  know  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  (if  you  be  found  worthy  of  true  knowledge)  you 
will  reflect  on  all  youracquifitions  in  this  Hate,  as  com- 
paratively mean  and  trivial. 

Look  back  upon  the  difficulties  and  troubles  you  have 
been  embarrafled  with  in  life;  and  obferve,  whether 
mod  of  them  have  not  been  occafioned  by  mifconduft, 
pride,  paffion,  folly,  and  vice:  and  if  you  find  you  can- 
not bring  yourfelf  to  give  up  what  has  coft  you  infinite 
trouble  and  vexation,  conclude  yourfelf  a  confirmed 
incurable  madman. 

If  ever  you  engage  in  any  defign  for  the  public  good,  I 
depend  upon  meeting  with  almoft  as  many  hindrances,  . 
as  you  have  different  perfons  to  be  concerned  with. 
You  will  have  a  difficulty  flarted  by  almoft  every  one, 
to  whom  you  propole  your  fcheme.     One  will  tell  you, 
it  will  do  no  good;  another,    that  it  will  do  harm; 
and  almoft  all  will  be  cold  to  what  is  not  of  their  own 
propoiing.     Some  will  feem  to  come  into  your  fcheme 
at  once,   and  will  by  degrees  draw  you  out  of  the  way 
you  was  in.     By  and  by,  fome  bugbear  flarts  up  before 
them ;  and  then  they  are  as  hafty  to  defert  you,  as  they 
were  fanguine  to  join  yon.     Many  love  to  make  a  fhew 
of  public  fpirit,   while  there  is  no  trouble  to  be  taken, 
or  expence  to  be  laid  out ;  but  when  you  cxpeft  them 
to  beftir  themfelves  in  earneft,   you  find  yourfelf  difap- 
pointed.     Many,    for  the   mere   vanity  of  being  in  a 
fcheme,  will  be  very  bufy  ;  but  if  they  find,   they  can- 
not be  of  the  importance  they  defire,  or  that  they  can- 
not rule  all,   the  public  good   may  fliift  for  itfelf,  for 
what  they  care  ;  they  will   have  no  concern,  where 
they  nv-ift  go  along  with  others.     The  timoroufnefs  of 
fome  5  the  difficulty  of  others,  with  refpeft  to  their  cha- 
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rafters,  which  they  do  not  care  to  hazard  for  the  pub- 
lic advantage ;  and  the  rafhnefs  of  others,  who  will  be 
meddling  ;  the  coldnefs,  the  forwardnefs,  the  pride,  the 
diffidence,  of  thofe  who  (hould  go  along  with  you,  will 
be  fo  many  obftacles  in  your  way,  which  will  heartily 
plague  you,  if  not  wholly  difconcert  your  fcheme.  But 
we  muft  not,  on  account  of  the,  difficulties,  refolve  againft 
attempting  any  thing  for  the  general  advantage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  praife. 
The  proper  method  of  proceeding  on  fuch  occafions,  I 
take  to  be  as  follows : 

Confider  carefully  your  fcheme,  with  its  probable 
confequences*  comparing  it  with  whatever  you  have 
known  done,  that  may  concide  with,  or  refemble  it, 
either  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries.  Then  talk  it 
over  with  one  or  more  friends,  whom  you  know  to  be 
men  of  underftanding  and  fincerity.  Keep  it  as  private 
as  poflible,  till  it  be  almoft  ripe  for  execution.  Carry 
it  as  far  as  you  can,  before  you  defire  the  concurrence 
of  any  number  of  perfons,  efpecially  of  high  rank. 
They  are  generally,  and  not  altogether  without  reafon, 
fufpicious  of  whatever  is  propofed  to  them  as  a  projed. 
And  one  will  not  be  firft,  and  another  will  not  be  fir  ft, 
ir  a  new  fcheme  ;  though  they  will  perhaps  join  with 
others,  efpecially  of  their  own  rank.  By  this  con  dud, 
you  may  by  degrees  draw  into  a  concurrence  with  you 
fome  perfons,  whofe  names  may  be  of  fervice,  and  may 
prevent  the  objedions  which  may  be  made  by  others. 
For  when  people  fee  a  defign  going  into  immediate 
execution,  they  will  confider  it  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  what  is  only  propofed  as  a  poflible  fcheme, 
but  is  yet  wholly  immature. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  turn  of  many  peo- 
ple's minds,  who  are  fond  of  what  is  far  fetched,  merely 
for  its  being  foreign.  Whereas  one  would  think  feif- 
love,  which  produces  fo  many  foolifh  efleds,  might  at 
leaft  produce  one  reafonable  one,  I  mean,  to  make  peo- 
ple fond  of  home,  and  whatever  is  the  product  of  their 
own  country,  and  their  own  grounds.  Why  (hould  we 
Jove  our  own  children,  our  own  works,  and  our  own 
weakneffes  merely  becaufe  they  ar^  our  own,   at  the 
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fame  time  that  we  love  foreign  falhions,  wines,  mufici- 
ans,  &c.  merely  becaufe  they  are  foreign  ?  For  my  part, 
I  think  it  is  much  more  for  an  Englijb  gentleman  to 
boaft,  that  the  provifions  of  his  table  are  the  produft  of 
bis  own  cftate,  and  the  drefs  he  wears,  the  manufa&ure 
of  his  own  country,  than  that  the  four  quarter's  of  the 
globe  have  been  ranfacked  to  feed  and  clothe  him.     x 

If,  while  you  are  young,  and  bad  habits  are  yet  but 
weak  in  you,  yoii  have  not  ftrength  of  mind  to  conquer 
them,  how  will  you  be  able  to  do  it,  when  they  have 
acquired  ftrength  by  length  of  time  and  pradtice  ?  If 
you  do  not  find  yourfelf  now  difpofed  to  look  into  the 
Rate  of  your  mind,  and  to  repent  and  reform,  while 
there  is  lefs  to  fet  tight,  how  will  you  bring  yourfelf 
hereafter  to  examine  your  own  heart,  when  all  is  con- 
fbfion  within,  and  nothing  fit  to  be  looked  into  ?  Or* 
how  will  you  bring  yourfelf  to  repent  and  reform, 
when  there  will  be  fo  much  to  let  right,  that  you  will 
not  know  where  to  begin  ? 

It  is  eafy  to  keep  from  gaming,  drunkennefs,  or  any 
other  fafhiondble  vice.  You  have  only  to  lay  down  vi 
firm  refolution,  and  fix  in  your  mind  a  fteady  averfion 
againft  them.  When  once  your  humour  is  known,  no- 
body will  trouble  you.  They  will  peihcips  fay  of  you, 
He  is  a  queer  fellow,  and  will  not  do  rv.  or'-.-.r  people 
da  At  laft,  thofe  who  cannot  livfc  without  tho  card- 
table  and  the  bottle,  will  drop  you  ;  and  then  you  have 
only  to  feek  out  company  where  improvement  is  more 
purfued  than  amufement.  I  am  miflaken  if  yen  will 
be  a  great  lofer  by  the  exchange. 

Make  a  fure  bargain  beforehand  with  workmen  ;  and 
by  no  means  be  put  off  with  their  telling  you,  they  will 
refer  the  price  to  your  difcrction. 

A  perfon,  who  filh  a  place  of  eminence,  will  do  well 
to  obferve  the  following  rules,  i.  Above  all  things  to 
aft  a  ftriftly  juft  and  upright  part :  for  that  will  be  fure 
to  end  well.  i.  To  make  his  advantage  of  the  errors 
of  his  predeceffors.  3.  To  avoid  all  extremes  in  gene- 
ral :  violent  meafures  are  wholly  inconfiilent  with  pru- 
dence. 4.  To  fufpeel  all ;  but  take  care  not  to  ieeni 
fufpicious  of  any.     5.  To  be  content  with  a  moderate 
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income,  and  moderate  oft entation :  great  riches  and  grai 
deur  infallibly  draw  envy  and  hatred.  6.  To  be  eafy  < 
accefs  :  Aiffhefs  is  universally  hated  ;  and  affability  ten< 
to  reconcile  people  to  the  private  chara&er  of  a  perfc 
whofe  public  conduit  may  be  obnoxious.  7.  To  hear  a 
opinions,  and  follow  the  bell.  8.  To  liften  attentively  t 
the  remarks  made  by  enemies.  9.  To  fhew  to  inferio 
feme  what  perfonally  great  in  his  condud  and  char  after 
it  expofes  a  man  of  rank  to  extreme  contempt,  to  obfen 
that  what  makes  the  difference  between  him  and  his  it 
feriors,  is  chiefly  drefs,.  riches,  or  ftation.  10.  Toretii 
in  tiraer  if  poffible,  with,  a  reputation  unfullied. 
\  Health,;  a  good  confeience  ;  one  hundred  a  year  fc 
a  fingle  perfon,  or  two  for  a  family  ;  the  real  neceffs 
.  ries  of  life  are  foon  reckoned  up.  If  there  happen  t 
j  be  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  converfable  people,  wit 
J  -whom  you  may  walk,,  or  ride  out,  hear  a  fong,  crack 
harmlefs  joke,  or  have  a,  game  at  howls,  you  are  po 
feffed  of  the  whole  luxury  of  life..  Where  is  the  ma 
whole  merit  may  challenge  fuch  happinefc  ?  Tet  ho 
many  are  there  diffatisfied  in  affluence  beyond  this  I 

If  you  find  yourfelf  in  a  thriving  way  keep  in  it. 

Throw  fordid  felf  out  of  your  mind,,  if  yoq,  think  < 
being  truly  great  in  fpirit. 

A  readinefs  at  throwing  any  Hidden  thought  whic 
may  occurr  either  in  reading,  or  converfation,  into  eai 
language,  may  be  of  great  ufe  toward  improvement  i 
prudence  for  a&ion,.  and  furniture  for  converfation.  On 
who  accuftoms  himfelf  much  to  making  remarks  of  a 
kinds  in  writing,  mud  in  time  have  by  him  a  colle&io 
containing  fomewhat  upon  every  thing. 

I  do  not  know  a  much  greater  unhappinefs  in  lifi 
than  that  of  being  connelted,  by  blood  or  friend  (hi j 
with  unfortunate  neceffitous  people.  A  generous  min 
cannot  bear  to  fee  them  fink,  without  endeavouring  t 
help  them  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  confequence  c 
which  is,  being  drawn  into  difficulties  by  their  means.  1 
you  lend,  an4  aflc  for  your  own,  a  quarrel  follows 
And  if  you  give  freely,  they  will  depend  on  your  fup 
porting  them  in  idlenefs.  And  after  all,  what  is  mol 
vexatious  is,  that  you  can  ieldom.  do  any  good  to  im 
,  pruden 
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prudent  and  unthriving  people.  Such  connections  a 
prudent  man  will  avoid,  br  give  up  as  foon  as  poffible. 

Do  not  think  of  any  great  defign  after  forty  years 
of  age. 

The  very  deliberating  upon  bufinefs  is  half  the  bu- 
finefs. 

Tour  neighbour  has  more  income  than  enough  ;  you 
have  juft  enough*  Is  your  neighbour  the  better  f6r 
having  what  he  has  no  ufe  for  ?  Are  you  the  worfe  for 
being  free  from  the  trouble  of  what  would  be  uJelefs 
to  you  ? 

Better  confider  for  an  hour,  than  repent  for  a  year. 

Let  fcandal  alone,  and  it  will  die  away  of  itfelf :  op- 
pofe  it,  and  it  will  fpread  the  fafter. 

Let  fafety  and  innocence  be  two  indifpenfable  ingre* 
dient*  in  all  your  amufements  :  is  there  any  pleafure  in 
what  leads  to  lofs  of  health,  fortune,  or  foul  ? 

Take  care  of  falling  out  of  conceit  with  your  wife. 
jour  ftation*  habitation,  bufinefs.  or  any  thing  elfe* 
which  you  cannot  change.  Let  no  companions  once 
enter  into  your  mind  :  the  confequence  will  be  reftlefs- 
nefe,  envy,  and  unhappinefs. 

Be  not  defirous  of  fcenes  of  grandeur,  of  heightened 
pleafures  and  diverfions  :  it  is  the  Aire  way  to  take  your 
heart  off  from  your  private  ftation  and  way  of  life,  and 
to  make  you  uneafy  and  unhappy.  It  is  a  thoufand  to 
one  but#  if  you  were  to  get  into  a  higher  ftation,  you 
would  find  it  awkward  and  unfuitable  to  you,  and  that 
you  would  only  want  to  return  again  to  your  former 
happy  independence. 

There  is  no  time  fpent  more  ftupidly,  than  that  which 
fome  luxurious  people  pafs  in  a  morning  between  fleep- 
ing  and  waking,  after  nature  has  been  fully  gratified; 
He  who  is  awake,  may  be  doing  fomewhat :  he  who  is 
aileep*  is  receiving  the  refrefhment  neceflliry  to  fit  him 
for  action  \  but  the  hours  fpent  in  dozing  and  number- 
ing, can  hardly  be  called  exiftence. 

Confider*  the  mod  elegant  beauty  is  only  a  fair  (kill 
drawn  over  a  heap  of  the  fame  fleftr,  blcod,  bones,  and 
impurities,  which  compofe  the  body  of  the  uglisft  dung- 
hill-beggar. 
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If  you  have  made  an  injudicious  friend  (hip,  let  it  fink 
gently  and  gradually  ;  if  you  blow  it  up  at  once,  mil- 
chief  may  be  the  conference:  never  difoblige,  if  you 
can  poffibly  avoid  it. 

IF  you  want  to  try  experiments,  take  care  at  lead, 
that  they  be  not  dangerous  ones. 

Better  not  make  a  prefent  at  all,  than  do  it  in  a  piti- 
ful manner  :  every  thing  of  elegance,  is  better  let  alone 
than  clumfily  performed., 

If  you  want  to  keep  the  good  opinion  of  a  great  per- 
fon, whoip  you  find  to  be  a  man  of  underftanding ;  da 
not  thruft  yourfelf  upon  him,  but  let  him  fend  for  you, 
when  he  wants  you.  Do  not  pump  for  his  fecrets,  but 
flay  till  he  tells  you  them  ;  nor  offer  him  your  advice 
unaiked;  nor  repeat  any  thing  of  what  paffes  between 
you,  relating  to  family,  or  ftate-affairs  ;  nor  bpaft  of 
your  intimacy  with  him  ;  nor  (hew  yourfelf  ready  to 
fneak  and  cringe,  or  to  make  the  enemy  of  mankind  a 
prefent  of  your  foul  to  oblige  your  patron.  If  your 
fcheme  be,  to  make  your  fortune  at  any  rate,  put  on 
your  boots,  and  plunge  through  thick  and  thin. 

It  will  vex  you  to  lofe  a  friend  for  a  fmart  ftroke  of 
raillery ;  or  the  opinion  of  the  wife  and  goo4r  for  a  piece 
of  fooliQi  behaviour  at  a  merry-making. 

The  more  you  enlarge  youi*  concerns  in  life,  the  more 
chances  you  will  have  of  embarraffments. 

Mankind  generally  aft  not -according  to  right ;  but 
more  according  to  prefent  intereft  ;  and  mod  according 
to  prefent  palfion  :  by  this  key  you  may  generally  get 
into  their  defigns,  and  foretel  what  courfe  they  will  take. 

In  eftimating  the  worth  of  men,  keep  a  guard  upon 
your  judgment,  that  it  be  not  biaffed  by  wealth  or  fplen- 
dor.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  treat- 
ing with  a  cynical  infolqnce,  every  perfon  whom  Pro- 
vidence hath  placed  in  an  eminent  ftation,  merely  be- 
caufe  your  experience  teaches  you,  that  very  few  of  the 
great  are  deferving  of  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good. 
Confider  the  temptations  which  befiege  people  ofdiftinc- 
tion,  and  render  it  almoft  impoffiblefor  them  to  come  at 
truth;  and  make  all  reafonable  allowances.  If  you  fee 
any  thing  like  real  goodnefs  of  heart  in  a  perfon. of  high 
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rank,  admire  It  as  an  uncommon  inftonce  oif  excellence, 
which,  in  a  more  private  ftation,  would  have  rifen  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch. 

Never  write  letters  about  any  affair  that  has  occa- 
sioned, or  may  oocafion,  a  difference :  a  difference  looks 
bigger  in  a  letter  than  in  converfation. 

Do  not  let  one  failure  in  a  worthy  and  pra&icable 
fcheme  baffle  you  :  the  more  difficulty  the  more  glory. 

If  you  do  not  fet  your  whole  thoughts  upon  a  bu- 
finefs,  while  you  are  about  it,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you 
raifmanage  it :  if  you  fet  your  affections  immoveably 
upon  worldly  things,  you  will  become  a  fordid  earth- 
worm. 

Grief  f mo  the  red  preys  upon  the  vitals:  giv«  it  vent  I 
into  the  bofora  of  a  friend:  but  take  care  that  your  I 
friend  be  a  perfon  of  approved  tendernefs;  elfe  he  will,' 
not  adminifter  the  balm  of  fympathy :  of  tried  prur- 
dence;  elfe  you  will  not  profit  by  his  advice  or  confo-  I. 
lation :  and  of  experienced  fecrefy;  elfe  you  may  chance  ; 
to  find  yourfelf  betrayed  and  undone.  j 

In  public  places  be  cautious  ofyour  behaviour:  you 
Jcnow  not  who  may  have  an  eye  upon  you,  and  after- 
wards expofe  your  levity  or  affeftation  where  you  would 
kaft  wifli  it.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  naufeous 
than  the  public  behaviour  of  many  people,  who  make 
mighty  pretentions  to  the  elegances  of  life.  To  go  to 
church,  to  a  tragedy,  or  an  oratorio,  only  to  dillurb 
all  who  are  within  reach  of  yonc  impertinence,  fliews 
a  want,  not  only  of  common  modefty  and  civility,  but 
of  common  fenfe.  If  you  do  not  come  to  improve,  or 
to  enjfay  the  entertainment,  you  can  have  no  rational 
fcheme  in  view.  •  If  you  want  to  play  off  your  fooleries, 
you  have  only  to  go  to  a  rout,  where  you  are  fare  no- 
thing of  fenfe  or  reafonable  entertainment  will  have  any 
place,  and  Where  confequently  you  can  fpoil  nothing. 
As  to  indecencies  in  places  of  public  worfhip,  one  would 
think  the  fear  of  beitag  (truck  by  the  Power  to  whom 
fuch  places  are  dedicated,  would  a  little  reftrain  the 
public  impiety  of  fome  people. 

Never  difoblige  fervants,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  Low 
people  are  often  mifchievous ;  and  having  lived  with 
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you,  have  it  in  their  power  to  mifreprefent  and  injure 
you. 

The  more  fervants  you  keep,  the  worfe  you  will  be 
ferved. 

Great  people  think  their  inferiors  do  only  their  duty 
in  ferving  them  :  And  that  they  do  theirs  in  rewarding 
their  fervices  with  a  nod  or  a  fmile.  The  lower  part  of 
mankind  have  minds  too  fordid  to  be  capable  of  grati- 
tude. It  is  therefore  chiefly  from  the  middle  rank  that 
you  may  look  for  a  fenfe  and  return  of  kindnefs,  pr  any 
thing  worthy  or  laudable. 

Do  not  let  your  enemy  fee  that  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  plague  you. 

Beware  of  one  who  has  been  your  enemy,  and  all  of 
a  fudden,  no  body  knows  how,  or  why,  grows  mighty 
loving  and  friendly. 

In  propofing  your  bufinefs,  be  rather  too  full,  than 
too  brief,  to  prevent  miftakes.  In  affairs,  of  which  you 
3re  a  judge,  make  the  propofal  yourfelf!  In  cafes  which 
you  do  not  underftand,  wait,  if  poffiblf,  till  another 
makes  it  to  you. 

Be  fearful  of  one  you  have  once  -got  the  better  o£ 
Tou  know  not  how  you  may  have  irritated  him  ;  nor 
how  deeply  revenge  works  in  his  heart  again  ft  you.  It 
is  better  not  to  feem  to  have  got  the  advantage  of  your 
enemy  whpn  you  have. 

If  you  afe  a  favour,  which  you  had  fome  pretentions 
to,  and' meet  with  a  refufal,  it  will  be  impolitic  to  (hew 
that  you  think  yourfelf  ill  ufed,  You  will  a&  a  more 
prudent  part  in  feeraing  fatisfred  with  the  reafons  givep. 
J5o  you  may  takq  another  opportunity  of  foliciting; 
and  may  chance  to  be  fuccefsful ;  for  the  perfon  yovi 
have  obliged  will,  if  he  has  any  grace,  be  alhamed  and 
puzzled  to  refufe  you  a  fecond  time. 

If  you  are  defamed,  confider,  whether  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  perfon  who  has  injured  you  is  not  more  likely 
to  fpread  the  report,  than  to  clear  your  innocence.  If 
fof  your  regard  for  yourfelf  will  teach  you  what  courfe 
Jo  ttike^ 
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Of  Knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HAVING  in  the  former  book  laid  before  the  young 
reader  a  feries  of  diredions  with  regard  to  hi$ 
conduft  in  moft  circumiUnces  in  life,  which,  if  he  will 
follow,  fupplying  their  deficiences  (as  it  is  impoffible  to 
frame  a  fyftem  of  prudentials  that  Ihali  fuit  all  poffible 
cafes  without  deficiency)  by  applying  tQ  the  judicious 
and  experienced  for  advice  in  all  extraordin?ry  emer- 
gencies, and  by  forming  his  condu&  by  the  bed  rules 
and  examples,  he  will  have  great  reafon  to  hope  for 
fuccefs  and  credit  in  life,  and  to  have  even  his  difap- 
pointments  and  misfortunes  afcribed,  at  lead  by  the 
candid  and  benevolent,  to  other  caufes,  rather  than  t<j 
error,  or  mifcondu6t  on  his  part ;  it  follows  next  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  confideration  of  what  makes  another  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  to.  wit, 
The  improvement;  of  the  miad  by  ufeful  and  ornamental 
knowledge. 

It  may  be  objjedted,  that,  as  all  our,  knowledge  is 
comparatively  but  ignorance,  it  cannot  be  of  much  imT 
portance  that  we  take  the  pains  to  acquire  what  is  of  fo 
little  confequence  when  acquired. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  our  knowledge  is  faid 
to  be  inconfiderable  only  in  comparison  with  that  of  ill- 
perior  beings,  and  that  what  we  can  know  is  not  to  be 
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named  in  companion  with  w,hat  in  the  prefent  ftate  lies 
wholly  oat  of  our  reach.  And  though  this  is  the  cafe 
not  only  of  our  fhortrfighted  fpecies,  but  atib  of  the 
higheft  archangel  in  heaven,  whofe  comprehension, being 
ftill  finite,  muft  fall  infinitely  (hort  of  the  whole  extent 
of  knowledge,  which  in  the  Divine  Mind  is  ftri&ly  in- 
finite ;  yet  J  believe  hardly  any  man  'can  be  found  fo 
weak  as  to  defpife  the  knowledge  of  an  angel,  or  fupe- 
rior  being,  or  who  would  not  willingly  acquire  it,  if  it 
were  poffible. 

If  there  is  a  certain  meafure  of  knowledge,  which  we 
are  lure  is  attainable,  becaufe  it  has  been  attained  by 
many  of  our  own  lpec*es,.muft  we  defpife  it  becaufe  we 
know  there  are  vail  tracks  of  fcience  to  which  human 
fa^acity  cannot  reach  ?  Muft  we  fall  out  with  our  eyes 
becaufe  they  cannot  take  in  the  ken  of  an  angel  ?  Muft 
>ve  refolve  not  to  make  ufe  of  them  to  fee  our  way  here 
on  earth,  becaufe  they  are  not  acute  enough  to  flbew 
us  whether  there  are  any  inhabitants  in  the  moon  ? 

Truth  may  be  compared  to  gold  or  diamonds  in  the 
mine,  the  fmalleft  fragment  of  which  is  valuable.  And 
if  one  had  the  offer  of  all  the  gold  duft,  or  all  the  fmall 
•diamonds  of  a  mine,  I  believe  he  would  hardly  reje& 
it,  becaufe  he  could  not  have  the  working  of  the  rich 
vein  wholly  to  himfelf.  Truth  is  the  proper  objed:  of 
the  underftanding,  as  food  is  the  nourifhment  of  the 
body.  Lefs  important  truths  are  ftill  worth  fearching 
for.  Truths  of  great  importance  are  worth  any  labour 
the  finding  them  may  coft. 

It  is,  therefore,  plainly  one  thing  to  be  conceited  of 
any  acquisitions  we  can  make  in  knowledge,  and  ano- 
ther, to  defpife  thofe  that  are  within  our  power.  Therte 
is  no  doubt  but  the  mo  ft  enlightened  angel  above,  is  lefs 
conceited  of  the  vaft  treafures  of  knowledge  he  pofiefles, 
than  a  ftudent  in  his  firft  year  at  the  univerfity,  is  of  the 
crude  and  indigefted  {"mattering  he  has  gained.  Nor  is 
there  any  room  to  doubt,  that  knowledge  is  more 
eftcemed  by  thofe  fagacious  beings  who  beft  know  the 
value  of  it,  than  by  our  (hort-fighted  fpecies,  who  have 
gone  fuch  inconfiderable  lengths  in  it. 
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The  prefent  is  by  no  means  an  age  for  indulging  ig- 
norance.    A  perfon,  who  thinks  to  have  any  credit 
among  mankind,  or  to  make  any  figure  in  conversion, 
muft  abfolutely  refolve  to  take  forpe  pains  to  improve 
himfelf.     We.  find  more  true  knowledge  at  prefent  in 
fhops  and  couoting-houfes,  than  could  have  been  found 
an  age  or  two  ago  in  univerfities.     For  the  bulk  of  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  times  cod  filled  in  fubtle  diftindions, 
laborious  difquifitions,  and  endlefs  difputes  about  words. 
The  univcrfal  diffufion  of  knowledge,  which  we  obferve 
at  prefent  among  all  ranks  of  people,  took  its  rife  from 
the  publishing  thofe  admirable  efTays,  the  Spedator, 
Tatler,  and  Guardian,  in  which  learned  fubjeds  were, 
by  the  elegant  and  ingenious  authors,  cleared  from  the 
fcholattic  rubbilh  of  Latin  and  Logic,  represented  in  a  fa- 
miliar ftyle,  and  treated  in  a  manner  which  people  of 
plain  common  fenfe  might  comprehend.     The  pradice  ' 
of  exhibiting  courfes  of  experiments  in  London,  and  other 
great  cities,  which  was  fir  it  introduced  by  Wbijlon^  Dc- 
faguliers,  and  others,  has  likewife  greatly  contributed  to 
the  fpreading  a  tafte  for  knowledge  among  the  trading 
people,  who.now  talk  familiarly  of  things  their  grandfa- 
thers would  have  thought  it  as  much  as  their  credit  was 
worth  to  have  been  thought  to  know. 

There  is  indeed  greater:  danger,  left  the  flood  of 
luxury  and  vice,  which  overruns  the  nation,  go  on  in- 
creafing,  till  it  deftroy  all  that  is  truly  noble  and  valu- 
able in  the  people.  I  need  not  lay  danger.  There  is 
not  the  lead  doubt  but  the  debauchery  of  modern  times 
will  ftiortly  make  an  end,  either  of  the  nation  or  of  it- 
felf.  The  hiftories  of  all  the  ftates  of  former  times, 
where  luxury  has  prevailed,  iufticiently  (hew  what  we 
have  to  exped.  However,  at  prefent,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary,  in  order  to  be  on  a  foot  with  others,  that  wc 
take  a  little  pains  to  improve  ourfelves,  efpecially  in 
thofe  parts  of  knowledge  which  enter  commonly  into 
converfation,  as  morals,  hiftory,  and  phyfiology. 

Nothing  makes  a  greater  difference  between  one  be- 
ing and  another,  than  different  degrees  of  knowledge.  - 
The  mind  of  an  ignorant  perfon   is  an   abfolute  void. 
That  of  a  wrong-headed  perfon  may  be  compared  to  a 
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town  facked  by  an  enemy,  where  all  is  overturned,  and 
nothing  in  hs  proper  (late  or  place.  That  of  a  wife 
man  is  a  magazine  richly  furniflied.  There  important 
truths  are  ftored  up  in  fuch  regular  arrangement,  that 
refle&ion  fees  at  once  through  a  whole  feries  of  fubjedts, 
and  obferves  diftinAly  their  relations  and  connection?. 
We  may  confider  the  mind  of  an  angelic  being  as  a  vaft 
palace,  in  which  are  various  magazines  ftored  with 
fublime  truths,  the  contemplation  of  whofe  connec- 
tions, relations,  and  various  beauties,  muft  afford  a  bappi- 
nefs  to  us  inconceivable.  The  Divine  Mind  (if  it  may  be 
allowed  us  to  attempt  to  form  any  faint  idea  of  the  Origi- 
nal of  allperfe&ion)  may  be  confidered  as  the  immenfe 
and  unbounded  treasure  of  all  truth,  where  the  original 
ideas  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been,  that  now  are,  apd 
that  ever  (ball  be,  or  that  are  barely  pofiible,  are  continu- 
ally prefent;  the  continual  contemplation  of  which  infini- 
tude of  things,  with  the  infinite  beauties  refulting  from 
their  various  relations  and  connections,  muft  (if  we  may 
take  the  liberty  of  the  expreffion)  afford  infinite  enter- 
tainment and  delight. 

Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  which  any  being  holds 
in  the  univerfe,  fuch  are  his  views  and  his  comprehen- 
fiorj  of  things.  And  I  know  not  whether  the  difference 
be  greater  betwixt  the  moft  enlightened  of  our  fpecies, 
and  the  lowed  order  of  angelic  beings;  than  downward 
from  the  moft  knowing  of  our  fpecies  to  the  moft  igno- 
rant. To  compare  an  illiterate  clown,  or  even  a  noble* 
man  funk  in  fenfuality  and  ignorance,  (for  it  is  the  fame 
thing  whether  you  choofe  out  of  the  great  vulgar  or  the 
fmall)  with  a  Newton  or  a  Clarke ;  to  compare,  1  fay, 
two  minds,  of  which  the  one  is  wholly  blind  and  infen- 
fible  to  every  thing  above  the  mere  animal  functions, 
of  which  a  brute  is  as  capable  as  he  ;  and  the  other  is 
raifed  habitually  above  the  regards  of  fenfe,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  contemplation  of  great  and  fublime  ttuths, 
in  fearching  into  the  glorious  works  of  his  Almighty 
Maker  in  the  natural  world,  and  his  profound  fcbeme 
of  government  in  the  moral,  and,  by  the  force  of  a  ftu? 
pendous  fagacity,  is  able  to  penetrate  into,  and  lay  open 
to  others,  truths  feemingly  beyond  human  reach  ;  by 
knowing  more  of  the  Divine  works,  is  Capable  of  form- 
ing 
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ing  more  juft  conceptions  of  the  glorious  Author  of  all, 
and  confequently  of  paying  him  a  more  rational  obe- 
dience and  devotion,  and  of  approaching  nearer  to  him; 
to  compare  two  minds  fo  immenfely  different  in  their 
capacities  and  endowments,  what  likenefs  appears  to 
determine  us  to  regard  them  as  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
not  rather  to  pronounce  the  one  an  angel,  and  the  other 
a  brute? 

Woiee,  therefore,  that  though  there  may.be  no  room 
for  pride  or  (elf-conceit  on  account  of  our  attainments 
in  knowledge,  fince  the  higheft  pitch  we  can  poffibly 
foar  to,  will  be  but  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  with 
what  we  never  can  reach  ;  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  laudable  ambition  ;  fince  we  fee  it  is  poflible 
to  excel  the  bulk  of  our  fpecies,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
almoft  as  much  as  an  angel  does  a  brute. 

All  endowments  and  acquiOtions  mud  have  a  begin- 
ning. Time  was,  when  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  did  not  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  And  the  time  may,  and, 
bo  doubt,  will  come,  when  the  meaneft  of  my  readers, 
if  he  makes  a  proper  ufe  of  the  natural  abilities,  and 
providential  advantages  given  him,  and  ftudies  to  gain 
His  favour,  in  whofe  difpofal  all  gifts  and  endowments 
are,  will  exceed  not  only  the  pitch  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  prodigy  of  our  fpecies  reached,  but  will  rife 
to  a  ftation  above  that  which  the  higheft  archangel  in 
heaven  fills  at  prefent,  though  the  diftance  mull  ftill 
contiuue.  And  no  one  knows  what  immenfe  advantage 
it  may  be  of,  to  have  endeavoured,  even  in  this  imper- 
ii ftate,  to  get  our  minds  opened,  by  the  accefs  of  new 
ideas  and  vietys ;  to  have  habituated  ourfelves  to  ex- 
amine, to  compare,  to  refledt,  and  diftinguifh.  It  is 
evident  that  all  thefe  exercifes  of  the  underftanding 
mull  be  ablblutely  neceflary  in  any  future  ftate  what- 
ever, for  enlarging  the  fphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  en- 
nobling our  minds.  And  what  an  advantage  muft  it  be 
tor  future  ftates  to  have  begun  the  work  here  that  is  to 
be  carried  on  to  eternity?  To  what  end  does  religion, 
and  even  reafoh,  direft  us  to  mortify  our  paffions  and 
appetites,  to  habituate  our  minds  to  the  contemplation 
Ci  thofe  high  and  heavenly  things  we  hope  to  come  one 
day  to  the  enjoyment  of?  No  doubt,  it  is  neceffary  in 
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the  nature  of  things,  that  our  minds,  in  their  prefent 
infant  ft  ate  (as  this  may  very  properly  be  .called)  be 
formed  and  difciplined,  by  cuftom  and  habit,  to  that 
temper  and  charader,  which  is  to  be  hereafter  their 
glory,  their  perfection,  and  their  happinefs.     Transfer 
the  view  from  pradice  to  knowledge,  and  you  will  find, 
that  the  analogy  will  hold  good  there  likewife.     It  is 
neceflary  that  we  cultivate  to  the  utmoft  all  the  faculties 
of  our  fouls  in  the  prefent  date,  in  order  to  their  ar- 
riving at  higher  degrees  of  perfe&ion  hereafter.     And 
no  rational  mind  ever  will,  or  can,  rife  to  any  high  degree 
<of  perfe&ion  in  any  (late  whatever,  and  continue  in  ig- 
norance.    For  if  the  definition  of  a  rational  mind  be, 
"  A  being  endowed  with  underftanding  and  will,"  (I 
mention  only  the  two  principal  faculties)  there  is  ho 
doubt  but  it  is  equally  neceflary  to  the  perfedion,  and 
confequently  to  the  happinefs  of  every  rational  being, 
that  its  underftanding  be  enlarged  and  improved  by 
knowledge,  as  that  its  will  be  formed  and  directed  by  a 
fenfe^of  duty.     To  put  the  matter  upon  its  proper  foot, 
we  ought  to  confider  the  improvement  of  every  faculty 
of  our  minds  as  a  part  of  virtue,  of  which  afterwards. 
And  in  doing  fo,  we  fhp.ll  find,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  diftinftion  between  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue  ;  it  being  evident,  that  the  proper  improvement 
and  due  con  dud  of  the  underftanding  is  an  indifpen- 
!fable  part  of  the  duty  of  every  rational  being.     Juft  fen- 
timents  of  the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world,  of  our 
own  nature  and  It  ate,  of  the  fitnefs  and  propriety  of 
moral  good,  and  the  fatal  effe&s  of  irregularity,  are  the 
only  fure  foundation  of  goodnefs.    TMovv,  to  attain  full 
and  clear  notions  of  thefe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  make 
pretty  exteniive  inquiries,  to  carry  our  refearches  a  con- 
iiderable  way  into  the  works  of  God,  from  whence  we 
draw  the  cleareft  conceptions  of  his  nature  and  attri- 
butes ;  to  ftudy  our  own  nature  and  ft  ate,  with  the  va- 
rious paflions,  appetites,  and  inclinations,  which  entec 
into  our  conftitution;  the  connections  and  relations  we 
ftand  in  to  one  another;  and  the  different  natures  and 
confequences  of  a&ions,  according  to  the  motives  they 
ipring  from,    and  the  gircumftances   which  diverlify 
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them.  All  this,  I  fay,  will  be  of  immcnfe  advantage 
for  railing  us  above  vice,  and  confirming  us  in  a  fteady 
courfe  of  virtue,  which  is  the  dired  tendency  of  all  true 
knowledge,  and  the  effedt  it  never  fails  to  produce  in 
every  honeft  and  un corrupted  mind. 

And  though  it  mud  be  owned,  that  an  illiterate  day- 
labourer,  who  earns  his  living  by  hedging  and  ditching, 
who  is  devout  toward  his  God,  and  benevolent  to  hit 
neighbour,  is  a  much  nobler  and  more  valuable  being 
in  the  fight  of  his  Maker,  than  the  mod  accomplifhed 
courtier,  who  fupports  his  grandeur  by  the  wages  of 
iokjuity ;  nay,  though  it  is  evident,  that  great  know- 
ledge will  even  make  a  wicked  being  the  worfe,  as  it 
enables  him  to  be  more  extenfively  wicked  ;  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  knowledge  is  of  no  confequence 
to  virtue  ;  but  only  that  vice  is  of  fo  fatal  and  deftruc- 
tive  a  nature,  as  to  poifon  and  pervert  the  bed  things 
where  it  enters.  If  the  above  day-labourer,  by  the 
mere  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  may  be  acceptable  to  God, 
J  and  efteemed  by  all  good  men,  how  much  higher  might 
he  have  rifen,  with  the  addition  of  extenfive  improve- 
ments in  knowledge?  Could  ever  a  Woolafton  or  a  Cud- 
worth  have  formed  fuch  juft,  or  fuch  iublime  notions  of 
virtue  and  of  fpiritual  things  ?  Could  they  ever  have  ar- 
rived at  the  pitch  of  goodnefs  themfelves  reached,  or 
could  thf  y  have  reprefented  it  in  the  amiable  lights  they 
have  done,  fo  as  to  gain  others  to  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice 
of  it,  without  extenfively-improved  abilities? 

Enough,  methinks,  has  therefore  been  faid  to  invite 
readers,  efpecially  the  younger  fort,  to  engage  in  the 
truly  noble  and  worthy  labour  of  improving  their  minds, 
rather  than  indulging  their  fenfes ;  of  cultivating  the 
immortal  part,  rather  than  pampering  the  body  ;  of  a- 
fpiring  to  a  refemblance  of  the  nature  of  angels,  rather 
than  (inking  themfelves  to  the  rank  of  the  brutes. 

It  is  amazing  and  delightful  to  confider,  what  feem- 
ingly  difficult  things  are  done  by  means  of  human  know- 
ledge, fcanty  and  confined  as  it  is.  The  wonders  per- 
formed by  means  of  reading  and  writing  are  fo  ftriking, 
that  fome  learned  men  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  whole  was  communicated  to  mankind  origi- 
3  nalIJT 
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naliy  by  fome  fuperior  being.  That  by  means  of  thi 
various  compofitions  of  about  twenty  different  articula- 
tions of  the  human  voice,  performed  by  the  affiftance 
of  the  lungs,  the  glottis,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
teeth,  ideas  of  all  fenfible  and  intelligible  obje&s  in  na- 
ture, in  art,  in  fcience,  in  hifiory,  in  morals,  in  fuper- 
naturals,  (hould  be  communicable  from  one  mind  to 
another ;  and  again,  that  (igns  (hould  be  contrived,  by 
which  thofe  articulations  of  the  human  voice  {hould  be 
exprefled,  fo  as  to  be  communicable  from  one  mind  to 
another  by  the  eye  ;  this  feems  really  beyond  the  reach 
of  humanity  left  to  itfelf.  To  irhagine,  for  example, 
the  firft  of  mankind  capable  of  inventing  any  fet  of 
founds,  Which  (hould  be  fit  to  communicate  to  one  ano- 
ther the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  words  virtue  oc 
refititude,  or  any  other  idea  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  kind  of  found  whatever,  and  afterwards  of  invent- 
ing a  fet  of  (igns,  which  (hould  give  the  mind,  by  the 
eye,  an  idea  of  what  is  properly  an  objedt  of  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  (as  a  word,  when  exprefled  with  the  voice, 
reprefents  an  idea,  which  is  the  mere  object  of  the  under* 
Handing)  ;  to  imagine  mankind,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world,  without  any  hint  from  fuperior  beings,  capable 
of  this,  feems  doing  too  great  honour  to  our  nature.  Be 
that  as  it  will ;  that  one  man  (hould,  by  uttering  a 
fet  of  founds  no  way  connected  with,  or  naturally  re- 
prefentative  of,  one  fet  of  ideas  more  than  another) 
that  one  man  (hould,  by  fuch  feemingly,  unfit  means, 
enlighten  the  undemanding,  roufe  the  paflions,  de- 
light or  terrify  the  imagination  of  another ;  and  that 
he  (hould  not  only  be  able  to  do  this  when  prefent* 
viva  voce;  but  that  he  (hould  produce  the  fame  effeft 
by  a  fet  of  figures  no  way  naturally  fit  to  teprefent  either 
the  ideas  he  would  communicate,  or  (lefs  ft  ill)  the  arti- 
culate founds,  which  are  themfelves  but  reprefentatives 
of  ideas  ;  and  that  he  (hould  affett  another  perfon  at 
pleafure,  at  the  diftance  of  five  thoufand  milest  and  with 
a.s  much  precifion  and  accuracy  as  if  he  were  upon  the 
fpot,  nay,  as  if  he  could  open  to  him  his  mind,  and 
give  him  to  apprehend  the  ideas  as  they  lie  there  in 
their  original  Hate,  is  truly  admirable.     The  tranflating 
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(fo  to  fpeak)  ideas  into  founds,  the  translating  thofe 
(bunds  into  vifible  objeds,  the  tranflating  one  fet  of 
thofe  vifible  objects  into  another,  or  turning  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  as  Hebrew^  Greek,  or  Latin,  into 
Engli/b  ;  all  this,  if  we  were  not  familiar  with  it,  Would 
appear  a  fort  of  magic;  but  our  being  accuftomed  to  it 
does  not  leflen  its  real  excellence. 

Again,  if  We  confider  what  ftrange  things  are  com- 
monly done  by  every  novice  in  numbers,  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  excellence  of  knowledge.  To  tell 
to  Indian,  that  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  could,  by 
making  a  few  fcrawls  upon  paper,  determine  the  num- 
ber of  barley-corns,  which  would  go  round  the  globe 
of  the  earth ;  would  ftrangely  ftartle  him  !  To  talk  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  arithmetic, 
of  adding  together  a  fet  of  numbers,  as  five  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-five,  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fix ty -fix,  feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy- 
leven,  and  fo  on  ;  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  lines 
of  figures,  efpecially,  if  thofe  linesconfifted  ofagreatmany 
places  of  figures,  going  on  to  hundreds  of  thoufands, 
millions,  billions,  trillions,  and  fo  on,  to  tell  fuch  a  per- 
fon,  that  it  was  not  only  poffible,  but  even  that  nothing 
was  more  eafy  or  trifling,  than  to  determine  the  whole 
amount  of  fuch  a  fet  of  numbers,  and  that  without 
miitaking  a  fingle  unit,  all  this  would  Icem  to  the  untu- 
tored Indian  utterly  incredible  and  impoflible  !  To  tell 
a  Barbarian,  that  nothing  was  more  common,  than  for 
traders  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  buy  in  goods  to  the 
value  of  many  thoufand  pounds,  to  fell  them  out  again 
in  parcels,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  ten  or  twenty 
fhillings  each,  to  receive  in  their  money  only  once  a 
year,,  and  yet  that  they  committed  no  confiderable  mif- 
take,  nor  fuffered  any  material  lofs  in  the  dealings  of 
many  years  together,  through  error  or  mifcalculation ; 
he  would  conclude,  that  either  thofe  traders  had  me- 
mories above  the  ufual  rate  of  human  nature,  or  that 
they  had  fupernatural  afiiftance  I  Yet  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  and  a  thoufand  times  more,,  is 
what  we  find  perfons  of  the  meaneft  natural  endow- 
ments, and  the  narrowed  educations,  capable  of  acquir- 
ing !    That  by  obferving  with  fo  fimpte  an  inftrument 
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as  a  quadrant,  the  apparent  altitude  of  tbe  pole  at  one 
place,  and  travelling  on,  till  we  find  it  elevated  a  de- 
gree, that  from  thence  we  fhould  determine  with  urf- 
doubted  certainty,  the  real  circuit  of  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth,  and  confequently  its  diameter  and  femidi- 
ameter  !  That  by  an  obfervation  of  the  parallax  of  the? 
moon,  which  is  not  difficult  to  take,  with  a  few  deduc- 
tions and  calculations,  we  fhould,  by  knowing  the  pro- 
portion between  the  unknown  fides  and  angles  of  a 
triangle  and  thofe  which  are  known,  and  by  form- 
ing a  triangle  according  to  obfervation,  the  bafe  of 
which  to  reprefent  the  earth's  femi-diameter,  be  as  fure 
of  the  diftance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  as  we  are 
of  the  diftance  and  height  of  a  tower,  viewed  at  two 
ftations!  That  aftronomersfhould  thence  proceed  through 
all  their  wonderful  difcoveries  and  calculations  :  The  * 
confederation  of  thefe  things  gives  no  contemptible  idea 
of  human  knowledge.  If  we  proceed  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  eclipfes,  determining  the  revolutions  and  paths 
of  comets,  and  fo  forth,  w£  cannot  help  looking  upon  ~ 
the  degree  of  knowledge  we  are  capable  of  attaining, 
as  highly  worthy  our  attention,  and  viewing  our  own 
nature  as  truly  great  and  fublime,  and  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs  as  highly  adorable,  which  has  endowed  our  minds 
with  abilities  in  themfelves  fo  wonderful,  and  promifing 
of  endlefs  improvements  and  enlargements  ! 

In  what  light  then  ought  we  to  view  thofe  groveling 
and  mean-fpirited  mortals,  who  make  a  pride  of  declar- 
ing their  contempt  of  knowledge  ?  Did  one  hear  a  vici- 
ous perfon  exprefling  his  contempt  of  honefty  and  vir- 
tue, fhould  we  think  the  more  meanly  of  them,  or  of 
him  ?  In  the  fame  manner,  when  a  fhallow  fop  fneers 
at  what  he  does  not  underftand,  his  low  raillery  ought 
to  caft  no  refle&ion  upon  learning ;  but  he  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  funk  from  the  dignity  of  reafon,  and  fo  far 
degenerate  as  to  make  his  ignorance  his  pride,  which 
ought  to  be  his  fhame. 

If  we  caft  our  eyes  backward  upon  paft  times,  or  if 
wc  take  a  view  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,  if  we 
confider  whole  nations,  or  fingle  perfons,  nothing  fo  fills 
the  imagination,  or  engages  the  attention,  as  the  con- 
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fpicuons  and  illuftrious  honours  of  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing.    The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  fathers  of  wiidom  ; 
the  ftudious  Athenians,  the  cultivators  of  every  elegant 
art;  the  wife  Romdns,  the  zealous  imitators  of  learned 
Greece;  how  .come  thefe  nations  to  (hi  ne,  likeconftella- 
tions,  through  the  deeps  of  that  univerfal  mid  which 
involves  the  reft  of  antiquity  ?  How  come  the  Pyibago- 
ras9s9    the  AriJlotksi  the  Tullys,  the  Livys  to  appear, 
even  to  us  at  this  diftancc,  as  (tars  of  the  firft  magnitude 
in  the  vaft  fields  of  aether?  How  comes  it  that  Ajria 
fince  the  fetting  of  learning  in  that  quarter  of  the  w  orid, 
has  been  the  habitation  of  obfeurity  and  cruelty  ?  Wnat 
is  the  difgrace  of  wild  Indians,  and  i'vvinj'h  Hottentots  ? 
Isitnottheirbrutifh  ignorance  ?  What  makes  cur  ifLnd 
to  differ  fo  much  from  the  afped  it  had  when  J  alius 
Cttfar  landed  on  our  court,  and  found   us  a  flock  of 
painted  favages^  fcampering  naked  through  the  woods  ? 
What  nation  makes  fuchan  appearance  now,  as  England* 
whererer  knowledge  is  valued?  What  names  of  ancient 
warriors  make  fo  great  a  figure  ontheroll  of  famc,orfhine 
fo  bright  in  wifdom's  eye,  as  thofeof  the  improveis  of  urts 
and  fcrences,  whohavearifeninour  lfland  ?  Who  would 
not  rather,  in  our  times,  who  know  to  defpife  ronvintic 
heroifm,  choofe  to  have  his  name  enrolled  with  *hofo  of 
a  Bacon,  a  Boyle,  a  Clarke,   or  a  Newton,  thr  friends  of 
mankind,   the  guides  to  truth,   the  improvers  of  the 
human  mind,  the  honours  of  our  nature,  and  our  world ; 
than  to  have  a  place  among  the  Alexanders,  the  Ccufars, 
the  Lewis's,  or  the  Charles' s%  the  fcourges  and  butchers 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ? 

SECT.     I. 

Of  Education  from  Infancy.  Abfolute  NeceJJity,  and 
proper  Method,  of  laying  a  Foundation  of  Moral 
Knowledge* 

HAVING  already  treated  in  part,  of  fo  much  of  the. 
education  of  young  children  as  falls  under  fie 
care  of  the  parents,  I  will  now,  for  the  take  of  exhi- 
biting at  once  a  comprchenfive  view  of  the  wiiolc  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  begin  from  infancy  itlelf  j   and 
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lay  down  a  general  plan  of  knowledge,  and  tbe  method 
of  acquiring  it*  And  I  doubt  not  but  tbe  reader  will 
own,  that  a  genius  naturally  good,  and  which  baa  been 
cultivated  in  tbe  manner  here  to  be  defcribed,  may  be 
feid  to  have  bad  moft  of  the  advantages  necefiary  for 
attaining  the  higheft  perfection  of  human  nature,  of 
which  this  (late  is  capable. 

Firft,  and  above  all  things,  it  i»  to  be  remembered, 
and  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that,  from  the  time 
a  child  can  fpeak,  throughout  the  whole  eourfe  of  edu- 
cation, tbe  forming  of  the  temper  to  meeknefi  and  obe- 
dience, regulating  the  paffions  and  appetites,  and  habi- 
tuating the  mind  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  is 
the  great,  the  conftant,  and  growing  labour,  without 
which  all  other  culture  is  abfolute  trifling.  Nor  is  thit 
to  be  done  by  fits  and  ftarts,  nor  this  moft  important  of 
all  knowledge  to  be  fuperficially  or  partially  communi- 
cated. Every  obligation  of  morality  ;  every  duty  of 
life  ;  every  beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  is 
to  be  particularly  fet  forth,  and  reprefented  in  every 
different  light.  It  is  not  a  few  fcraps  of  good  things 
got  by  memory,  nor  a  few  particular  leflbns  given*  from 
time  to  time,  that  can  be  called  a  religious  education* 
Without  laying  before  the  young  mind  a  rational,  a 
complete  and  perfect  fyftem  of  morals,  and  of  Christi- 
anity, the  work  will  be  defective  and  unfinilhed.  Thefe 
important  leflbns  mud  be  begun  early  ;  conftantly  in* 
culcated  ;  never  loft  fight  of ;  raifed  from  every  occa- 
sion and  opportunity  ;  improved  and  enlarged  as  reafon 
opens  ;  worked  into  every  faculty  of  the  foul ;  begun 
by  parents ;  carried  on  by  the  mailer  or  tutor ;  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  man  himfelf,  when  of  age  to  inquire 
and  to  ad  for  himfelf;  ftudied  every  day  and  every 
hour,  while  one  faculty  remains  capable  of  exerting  it- 
felf  in  the  mind  j  and  the  man,  when  full  of  years, 
muft  ft  ill  proceed,  and  at  la  ft  go  out  of  the  world  en- 
gaged in  the  important  ftudy  of  his  duty,  and  mean* 
for  attaining  the  happinefs  and  per  fed  ion  for  which  he 
was  brought  into  being. 

The  knowledge   of  morality    and    Chriftianity    » 
the  abfolutely   indifpenfable  part  of  education.    For 

what 
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what  avails  it  how  knowing  a  perfon  is  in  fpeculative 
Fcience,  if  he  knows  not  how  to  be  ufeful  and  hanny  ? 
If  this  work  be  negle&ed  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  it 
liiuft  be  owing  to  fome  very  favourable  circumftances, 
if  the  perfon  turns  ottt  well  afterwards.  For  the  human 
mind  refertobles  a  piece  of  ground,  which  will  by  no 
means  lie  wholly  bare ;  but  will  either  bring  forth 
weeds  or  fruitSj  according  as  it  is  cultivated  or  neg- 
lected. And  according  as  the  habits  of  vice  and  irreli-  ! 
gion,  or  the  contrary,  get  the  firft  poffeffion  of  the  mind, 
fach  is  the  future  man  like  to  be. 

We  fee  that  the  grofs  fuperflitibns  and  monftrous  ab- 
furdities  of  popery,  by  the  mere  circumftance  of  their 
being  early  planted  in  the  mind,  are  not  to  be  eradi- 
^1  cated  afterwards,  though  it  is  certain,  that,  as  reafon 
~|  opens,  and  the  judgment  matures,  they  mud  appear  dill 
more  and  more  (hocking.  With  how  great  advantage, 
then,  may  v*e  eftablifh  in  the  minds  of  young  ones  the 
principles  of  a  religion  ftri&ly  rational,  and  that  will 
Appear  the  more  (6^  the  more  it  is  examined. 

It  is  plain,  that  early  youth  is  the  fitted  feafon  of  life 
for  eftablifhing  firft  principles  of  any  kind,  becaufe  then 
the  mind  is  wholly  difengaged  from  the  purfuits  which 
afterwards  take  poffeffion  of  it.  And  the  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  is  indeed  the  mod  level  to  all  capaci- 
ties of  any  fcience  whatever.  For  we  are  propuiy  mo- 
ral agents,  and  are  naturally  qualified  with  fufficient 
abilities  to  underftand  the  obligations  of  morality,  when 
hid  before  us,  if  we  can  but  he  prevailed  with  to  ob- 
ferve  them  in  our  pradice  ;  for  which  purp  >fc  the  mod 
effectual  method,  no  doubt,  is  to  have  them  early  incul- 
cated upon  us. 

We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  leave  our  children  to 
thcmfelves,  to  find  out  the  fciences  of  grammar,  or  num- 
bers, or  the  knowledge  of  languages,  or  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, or  of  a  profefiion  to  live  by.  And  fhall  we  leave 
them  to  fettie  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  by 
their  own  fagacity  ;  or  to  negieft,  or  mifundcrdand,  a 
religion,  which  God  himfclf  has  condeicended  to  give 
u%  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice?  What  can  ic 
lignifv  to  a  youth,  that  he  go  through  all  the   liberal 
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fciences,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  rules  by  which  he 

ought  to  live,  and  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged  at 

|  J  a  ft.     Will  Greek  and  Latin  alone  gain  him  the  efteera 

|  of  the  wife  and  virtuous  ?  pr  will  philofophy  and  mathe- 

i  matic9  fave  his  foul  ? 

I  know  of  but  one  objection  again  ft  the  importance 
of  what  I  am  urging,  which  is  taken  from  the  deplora* 
We  degeneracy,  we  fometimes  obferve  the  children  of 
pious  and  virtuous  parents  run  into,  who  have  had  the 
utmoft  pains  taken  with  them,  to  give  them  a  turn  to 
virtue  and  goodnefs. 

But  is  it  not  in  fome  cafes  to  be  feared,  that  parents, 
through  a  miltaken  notion  of  the  true  method  of  giving 
youth  a  religious  turn,  often  run  into  the  extreme  of 
furfeiting  them  with  religious  exercifes,  inftead  of  lar 
bouring  chiefly  to  enlighten  and  convince  their  under- 
Handings,   and  to  form  their  tempers  to   obedience. 
The  former,  though  noble  and  valuable  helps,  appointed 
by  Divine  Wifdom  for  promoting  virtue  and  goodnefs,. 
may  yet  be  fo  managed  as  to  difguft  a  young  mind,; 
and  prejudice  it  againft  religion  for  life  ;  but  the  latter, ' 
properly  conducted,  will  prove  an  endlefsly-various  en-- 
tertainment.     There  is  not  a  duty  of  morality,  you  caa.; 
have  occafion  to  inculcate,  but  what  may  give  an  oppor-  ; 
tunity  of  railing  fome  entertaining  obfervation,  or  intro- 
ducing foraeamufinghiftory  ;  ^nd  nothing  can  be  more* 
ftriking  than  the  accounts  of  fupernatural  things,  of 
which  Holy   Scripture  is  full.     And  though  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  that  a  youth  well  brought  up  may,.,, 
by  the  force  of  temptation,  run  into  fatal  errors  in  after- 
life, yet  fuch  a  one,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  recovering  the  right  way,  than  one,  who- 
never  was  put  in  it.     I  am  afhamed  to  add  any  more 
upon  the  head  ;  it  being  a  kind  of  affront  to  the  under- 
Handings  of  mankind,  to  labour  to  convince  them  of  a 
truth  as  evident  as  that  the  fun  (bines  at  noon-day. 

That  it  may  unqueftionabiy  appear  to  be  fully  prac- 
ticable for  a  parent,  or  tutor,  to  eftablifli  youth,  from 
the  tendered  years,  in  principles  of  virtue  and  religion, 
by  reafon,  not  by  authority,  by  understanding,  not  by 
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Tote  ;  I  will  here  add  a  (ketch  of  what  I  know  may  be 
taught  with  fuccefs. 

A  parent,  in  any  ftation  of  life  whatever,  may,  and 
ought  to  bellow  fome  time  every  day,  in  inftru&ing  his 
children  in  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  knowledge.     Half  an 
hour,   or  an  hour  every  day,    will  be  fufficient  to  go 
through  a  great  deal  of  fuch  fort  of  work  in  a  year. 
And  what  parent  will  pretend,  that  he  cannot  find  half 
an  hour  a  day  for  the  mod  important  of  all  bufinefs  ? 
At  three  or  four  years  of  age,  a  child  of  ordinary  parts 
is  capable  of  being  (hewn  and  convinced,  "  That  obe- 
*  dierice  is  better  than  perverfenefs  \  that  good  nature 
"is  more  amiable  than  peevifhnefs ;  that  knowledge  is 
"preferable  to  ignorance  ;  that  it  is  wicked  to  diffem- 
u  ble,  to  ufe  any  one  ill,  to  be  cruel  to  birds,  or  infedts ; 
"that  it  is  wrong  to  do  any  thing  to  another,   which 
"  one  would  not  with  done  to  oneYfelf ;  that  the  world 
a  was  made  by  one  who  is  very  great,  wife,  and  good, 
"  who  is  every  where,  and  knows  every  thing  that  is 
u  thought,  fpoke,  or  done  by  men  ;  that  there  will  be 
*  a  time  When  all,  that  ever  lived,  will  be  judged  by 
u  God  ;  and  that  they,  who  have  been  good,  will  go  to 
41  heaven  among  the  angels,  and  they  who  have  been 
u  wicked,  to  hell  among  evil  fpirits." 

There  are  few  children  of  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
who  are  not  capable  of  having  their  underftandings 
opened,  and  their  minds  formed,  by  fuch  fimple  princi- 
ples as  thefe  :  and  thefe,  fimple  as  they  fecm,  are  the 
ground-work  of  morality  and  religion. 

As  the  faculties  ftrengthen,  farther  views  may  by  de- 
grees be  prefented  to  the  opening  mind  ;  and  every 
leffon  illuftrated  and  inculcated  by  inftanccs  taken  from 
the  Bible,  and  other  books,  or  from  charaflers  known 
to  the  teacher.  The  afking  queltions  upon  every  head 
and  bringing  in  little  familiar  (lories  proper  for  the  cc- 
cafion,  will  keep  up  a  young  one's  attention,  and  make 
fuch  exercifes  extremely  entertaining,  without  which 
they  will  not  be  ufeful. 

Befides  all  fet  hours  for  inftruftion,  a  prudent  parent 
will  contrive  to  apply  as  much  fpare  time  as  pofiible 
{hat  way,  and  to  bring  in  fome  ufeful  and  inftruclivc  hin£ 
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on  every  occafion  ;  to  moralize  upon  the  blowing  of  9 
feather,  and  read  a  ledlure  on  a  pile  of  grafs,  or  a  flower. 
Can  any  one  think,  that  fuch  a  method  of  giving 
"  line  upon  linp,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and 
"  there  a  little,"  is  likely  to  jpifs  having  a  confiderable 
efied  upon  the  mind,  for  leading  it  to  an  early  habit  of 
attending  to  the  nature  and  copfequences  of  anions,  of 
defiring  to  pl^afe,  apd  fearing  to  offend,  which  if  people 
could  but  be  brought  to  accuftom  themfelves  to  from 
their  youth,  they  would  never,  in  after-life,  aft  the  raft} 
&nd  deiperate  part  we  fee  many  do. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  hinder  a  matter  of  a  private, 
place  of  education  to  beftow  generally  an  hour  every 
day,  and  more  on  Sundays,  in  inftru&ing  the  youth  un- 
der his  care  in  the  principles  of  prudence,  morality, 
and  religion.  This  may  be  digefted  into  a  fchejnc 
of  twenty  or  thirty  le&ures,  beginning  from  tb* 
very  foundation,  and  going  through  all  the  principal 
particulars  of  our  duty  tp  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our-; 
felves,  and  from  thence  proceeding  to  ?  yievv  pf  tbt 
fundamental  dodtrines,  evidences,  and  laws  of  revealed 
religion.  In  all  which  there  \%  nothing  but  what  may 
be  brought  down  to  the  apprehenfion  of  very  young 
minds,  by  proceeding  gently,  and  fuiting  one's  expref* 
lions  to  the  weak  capacities  of  the  learners;  doing  all  by 
way  of  queftion,  without  which  it  is  itppoflible  to  keep 
up  their  attention,  and  in  the  manner  of  familiar  di&n 
logue,  rather  than  fet  harangue,  or  magifterial  precept* 

Above  all  things  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  religi- 
ous knowledge  £e  as  little  as  poflible  put  on  the  foot  ot 
a  talk  ^  parent,  or  teacher,  who  communicates  hiq 
inftru&ions  of  this  fcind  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  tire  oj 
diiguft  the  young  mind,  though  he  may  mean  well! 
does  more  harm  than  good.  A  young  perfon  will  have 
a  better  chance  for  taking  to  a  courfe  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, if  left  wholly  to  himfelf,  than  if  fet  againft  tbein 
by  a  wrong  method  of  education.  The  mind,  like  1 
ipring,  if  unnaturally  forced  one  way,  will,  when  lei 
loofe,  recoil  fo  much  the  more  violently  the  contrary  way 

The  firft  Sunday-evening's  converfation,  between  the 
patter  and  pupils  in  a  place  of  education,  might  be  up  or 

happineis. 
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happinefs  in  general.  Queftions  n\ight  be  put  to  the 
eldeftof  the  youth,  as,  whether  they  did  not  defire  to 
iecure  their  own  happinefs  in  the  mod  effetfual  way ; 
or  if  they  would  be  content  to  be  happy  for  a  few  years, 
and  take  their  chance  afterwards.  They  might  be 
alked,  what  they  thought  happinefs  confided  in,  if  in 
good  eating,  drinking,  play,  and  fine  clothes  only  ; 
or  whether  they  did  not  think  a  creature  capable  of 
thought,  of  doing  good  or  evil,  and  of  living  for  ever 
so  a  future  ftate,  ought  to  make  fome  provifion  of  a  hap- 
pinefs fuitable  to  its  fpiritual  part.  For  illuflrating  this, 
they  might  be  alked  wherein  they  thought  the  refpec- 
tive  happinefs  of  a  bead,  a  man,  and  ^n  angel  confifted. 
They  might  be  taught  partly  what  makes  the  difference 
of  thofe  natures,  and  fome  general  account  given  them, 
qf  the  nature  of  man,  his  faculties,  pafHons,  and  appe- 
tites. They  might  be  aiked,  whether  they  did  not 
think,  that  the  only  certain  means  for  attaining  the 
greateft  happinefs  mankind  are  capable  of,  was  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  favour  of  Cod,  who  has  all  poffible 
happinefs  ta  his  power. 

The  next  Sunday-evening's  converfation  might  be. 
upon  the  moft  likely  means  for  gaining  the  favour  of 
God,  in  order  to  fecuring  happinefs.  The  youth  might 
be  afked,  whether  they  did  not  think  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  the  condu&  of  different  perfons,  and  in  the. 
rffe&s  of  their  behaviour  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Inftances  might  be  made  ufe  of,  to  (hew  in  genera!, 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  a  virtuous  behaviour  is  to 
diffufe  happinefs,  and  that  vice  naturally  produces  con- 
dition and  mifery.  Thoy  might  be  atked,  what  would 
be  the  confequence,  if  all  men  gave  themfelves  to  drunk- 
ennefe,  and  other  kinds  of  intemperance  ;  or  to  cruelty 
and  violence;  and  might  be  made  to  fee,  that  if  all 
men  were  wicked,  the  world  could  by  no  means  fub- 
Jiit  From  thence  they  might  be  led  on  to  conclude,  that 
it  was  to  be  expedlcd  vice  would  always  be  difpleallng 
to  God;  that  confequently  none  but  the  virtuous  could 
reasonably  expeft  to  be  finally  happy,  however  they 
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miftht  be  fuffered  to  pafs  through  the  prefent  life. 
They  might  then  be  (hewn,  that  all  the  good  or  bad 
ad  ions  ot  men  muft  relate  either  to  themfelves,  to  their 
fe)  low-creatures,  or  to  God.  And  that  whatever  ad  ion 
can  have  no  effed  either  upon  one's  felf,  or  any  other 
perlon,  and  is  neither  pleafing  qor  difpleafing  to  God, 
cannot  be  culled  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Tae  fubjed  of  the  third  evening-s  converfation  might 
be  the  introduction  to  the  firft  head  of  duty,  viz.  that 
which  relates  to  ourielves.  The  youth  might  be  {hewn 
the  propriety  of  beginning  with  that,  as  it  is  necefiary 
toward  a  perfon's  behaving  well  to  others,  that  his  own 
mind  be  in  good  order.  They  might  be  taught,  that 
our  duty  to  ourfelves  con  fills  in  the  due  care  of  our 
minds,  and  of  our  bodies.  They  might  be  afked,  whe- 
ther they  did  not  think  the  underltanding  was  to  be 
improved  with  ufeful  knowledge ;  the  memory  culti- 
vated and  habituated  for  retaining  important  truth  ;  the 
will  fubdued  to  obedience ;  and  the  paffions  fubjeded 
to  the  authority  of  reafon.  They  might  be  (hewn,  in 
a  few  general  inftances,  what  would  be  the  confequence 
if  none  of  thefe  was  to  be  done ;  what  a  condition  the 
mind  muft  be  in,  which  is  negleded,  and  fuffered  to 
run  to  abfoiute  mi  (rule.  They  might  then  be  inform- 
ed briefly  of  the  ufes  and  ends  of  the  paffions,  and  their 
proper  condud. 

The  converfation  the  fourth,  and  one  or  two  fucceed- 
ing  evenings,  might  proceed  to  the  neceffity  and  means 
of  regulating  the  feveral  paffions,  whofe  excefs,  and  the 
bad  confequences  of  fuch  excefs,  might  be  pointed  out. 
The  pafiions  not  to  be  rooted  up,'but  put  under  proper 
regulations.  Excefs  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  how 
firft  run  into,  and  cautions  to  guard  againft  it.  Of  felf- 
love,  idf-opinion  or  pride,  ambition,  anger,  envy,  ma- 
lice, revenge,  and  the  reft ;  of  which,  as  I  (hall  have  oc- 
caiion  to  treat  pretty  copioufly  in  the  third  book,  I  fhall 
add  nothing  farther  at  prefent,  but  refer  the  reader  thi- 
ther for  a  method  of  treating  them,  which  may  with 
advantage  be  ufed  in  inftruding  youth,  excluding  what 
may  be  thought  too  abftr^d  for  their  apprehenfion. 
Jof  matters  are  to  proceed  with  prudence,  according  to 
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the  various  capacities  of  the  youth  under  their  care  ; 
never  taking  it  for  granted,  that  fuch  and  fuch  parts  of 
moral  knowledge  are  beyond  their  reach  \  but  putting 
their  capacities  to  a  thorough  trial,  which  will  ihew, 
contrary  to  common  opinion,  how  early  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  very  noble  and  ex- 
teofive  moral  views. 

To  treat  of  the  due  regulation  of  the  bodily  appetites, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  will  be  employment  for 
feveral  evenings.  The  love  of  life,  of  riches,  of  food, 
of  ftrong  liquors,  of  fleep,  of  the  oppofite  fex,  (a  lub- 
jed  to  be  very  (lightly  touched  on)  of  diverfions,  of 
finery ;  the  due  regulation  of  each  of  thefe  is  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  fatal  confequences  of  too  great  an 
indulgence  of  them,  as  ftrongly  as  poffible  fet  forth ; 
with  cautions  again  ft  the  fnares  by  which  young  people 
are  firft  led  into  fenfuality,  and  methods  of  prevention 
or  reformation.  Of  all  which  I  (hall  likewife  have  oc- 
cafioo  to  treat  in  the  third  book.  The  virtues,  contrary 
to  the  exceffive  indulgence  of  paffion  and  appetite,  ought 
to  be  ftrongly  recommended,  as  humility,  meeknefs/mo- 
deration  in  defires,  confideration,  and  contentment. 
And  it  is  not  enough  that  young  perfons  underftand 
theoretically  wherein  a  good  difpoiition  of  mind  con- 
fifts.  They  are  to  be  held  to  the  drift  obfervance  of  it 
in  their  whole  behaviour.  One  inftance  of  malice, 
cruelty,  or  deceit,  is  a  fault  more  neceflary  to  be  pu- 
nched, than  the  negledl  of  fome  hundreds  of  talks. 
And  it  ipuft  appear  to  every  underftanding,  that  the 
keeping  a  youth  under  proper  regulations,  even  by  me- 
chanical means,  is  of  great  advantage,  as  he  will  there- 
by be  habituated  to  what  is  good,  and  mult  find  a  vici- 
ous courfe  unnatural  to  him.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  minds  of  youth  may  be  rationally,  as  well  as 
mechanically,  formed  to  virtue,  by  the  prudent  conduct 
and  inftrudions  of  matters,  where  parents  will  give  their 
concurrence  and  fan&ion. 

Several  evenings  maybe  employed  in  giving  the  youth 
a  view  of  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  under  which  the 
relative  duties  ought  to  be  considered  ;  and  particularly 
;bat  fundamental,  but  n?w  unknown  virtue  of  the  love 
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of  our  country,  very  ftrongly  recommended.  Materials, 
and  a  method  of  inftruding  the  youth  in  the  duties  of 
negative  and  pofitive  juftice  and  benevolence,  may  be 
drawn  from  what  will  be  faid  on  fociyl  virtije  in  the 
third  book. 

Young  people  of  good  understanding  may  be  ratio- 
nally convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  Divine  exiftence, 
by  a  fet  of  arguments  not  too  abftrad,  but  yet  convin- 
cing. The  proof  a  pq/ieriori,  as  i(  is  commonly  called, 
is  the  fitted  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  is  fully  level  to  the 
capacity  of  a  youth  of  parts  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 
An  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ^  fet  of  ufeful  moral  re- 
flections upon  his  perfections,  and. an  account  of  the 
duty  we  owe  him,  may  be  drawn  from  ^vhat  is  laid  on 
that  fubjed  in'the  following  book. 

To  habituate  young  people  to  reafon  on  moral  fub- 
jedts,  to  teach  them  to  exert  their  faculties  in  compa- 
ring, examining,  and  reflecting,  is  doing  them  one  of 
the  greateft  iei  vices  that  can  be  imagined.  And  as 
there  is  no  real  merit  in  taking  religion  on  truft ;  but  oq 
the  contrary,  a  reafonable  mind  cannot  be  better  em- 
ployed, than  in  examining  into  facred  truth :  and  as  no- 
thing is  likely  to  produce  a  lading  effeft  upon  the  mind, 
but  what  the  mind  is  clearly  convinced  of;  on  thefe, 
and  all  other  accounts,  it  is  absolutely  neceflary  that 
young  people  be  early  taught  to  confider  the  Chriftian 
religion,  not  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  handed  down 
from  father  to  fon,  or  as  a  piece  of  fyperftition,  confift-* 
ing  in  being  baptized,  and  called  after  the  Author  of 
our  religion,  but  as  a  fubjed  of  reafoniog,  a  fyftera  of 
do&rines  to  be  clearly  underftood,  a  fet  of  fads  efta- 
bliihed  on  unqueftionable  evidence,  a  body  of  laws  given 
by  Divine  authority,  which  are  to  better  the  hearts,  and 
regulate  the  lives  of  men.  T°  g*v?  tbe  youth  at  a  place 
of  education  a  comprehenfive  view  of  only  the  fyeads  of 
what  they  ought  to  be  taught  of  the  Chriflian  religion, 
will  very  nobly  and  ufefuily  employ  feveral  evenings. 
The  particulars  to  be  infilled  on  may  be  drawn  from 
the  fourth  book. 

The  whole  courfe  may  conclude  with  an  explanation, 
•f  our  Saviour's  difcourfe  on  the  mount,  Mattb.  v.  vi. 

and 
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and  vii.  which  contains  the  Chriftian  lave,  or  rule  of 
life,  and  is  infinitely  more  proper  to  be  committed  to 
memory  by  youth,  than  all  the  catecbifms  that  ever  were 
or  will  be  compofed. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  mention,  that  from  the 
earlieft  years,  youth  ought  to  be  accuftomed  %o  the  mod 
reaibnable  of  all  fervices,  I  mean  wor (hipping  God.  It 
is  no  matter  how  (hort  the  devotions  they  ufe  may  be, 
fo  they  offer  them  with  decency  and  underftanding ; 
without  which  they  had  better  let  them  alone;  for 
they  will  be  a  prejudice  inftead  of  an  advantage  to 
them. 

Befides  all  other  improvements,  endeavours  ought  to 
be  ufed  to  lead  young  perfons  to  ftudy,  to  love,  and  to 
form  thdmfelves  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  fountain  of 
knowledge,  and  rule  of  life.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  of 
the  time  allotted  for  qioral  ipftru&ion,  in  a  feminary  of 
learning,  may  be  interchangeably  beftowed  in  reading, 
commenting,  and  queftioping  the  youth  upon  fele&  parts 
of  Scripture,  .as  the  account  of  the  creation  and  flood, 
the  remarkable  characters  of  Noab,  Lot%  and  Abraham, 
the  miraculous  hiftory  of  the  people  of  Ifraet,  the  moral 
writings  of  Solomon,  foipe  of  the  mod  remarkable  pro- 
phecies, with  accounts  of  their  completions,  the  Gofpel- 
hiftory,  and  the  moral  parts  of  the  epiftle?.  An  hour 
every  morning  may  be  very  well  employed  in  this 
manner* 

A  courfe  of  fuch  inftrudtions  continued,  repeated, 
arid  improved  upon,  for  a  feries  of  years,  will  furnifh 
the  young  mind  with  a  treafure  of  the  moil  valuable 
and  fublime  knowledge,  and  muft,  with  the  Divine 
blelfing,'  give  it  a  cad  toward  the  virtuous  fide,  which 
it  muft  at  leaft  iind  fome  difficulty  in  getting  the  better 
of  in  after-life. 

For  any  man  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  place  of 
education,  who  is  not  tolerably  qualified  for  explaining 
the  nature  and  oblig-.itions  of  morality,  and  who  has  not 
fome  critical  knowledge  of  Scripture,  is  intolerable  ar- 
rogance and  wickednefs.  And  that  teacher  of  youth, 
who  does  not  confider  the  forming  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  his  pupils  as  the  great  and  indifpenfable  part  of 

his 
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his  duty,  has  not  yet  learned  the  firft  principles  of  his 
ajt. 

SECT.    II. 

Intention  and  Method  of  Education.    Concurrence  qf  the 

Parents  necejffary. 

THE  fooner  a  boy  is  fent  from  home  for  his  educa- 
tion, the  better.  For  though  the  parents  ttaem- 
felves  (hould  be  abundantly  capable  of  judging  of,  and 
refolute  enough  to  keep  up  a  proper  condud  to  the 
child,  which  is  very  feldom  the  cafe,  yet  there  will  al- 
ways be  enough  of  filly  relations  coming  and  going,  and 
of  vifitants  flattering  and  humouring  him  in  all  his 
weaknefies ;  which,  though  they  be  entertaining,  as 
indeed  every  thing  is  from  a  pretty  child,  ought  with- 
out all  queftion  to  be  eradicated  as  foon  as  poffible,  in- 
stead of  being  encouraged.  The  very  fervants  will 
make  it  their  bufinefs  to  teach  him  a  thoufand  mon- 
key-tricks, and  to  blame  the  parents  for  every  re- 
proof or  correction  they  ufe,  though  ever  fo  feafonable 
and  neceflary. 

It  is  furprifing  that  ever  a  queftion  (hould  have  been 
made,  whether  an  education  at  home  or  abroad  was  to 
be  chofen.  In  a  home-education,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
advantage  arifing  from  emulation,  the  importance  of 
which  is  not  to  be  conceived,  mull  be  loft.  It  is  like- 
wife  obvious,  that  by  a  home-education  youth  mifles  all 
the  advantage  of  being  accuftomed  to  the  company  of 
his  equals,  and  being  early  hardened  by  the  little  rubs 
he  will  from  time  to  time  meet  with  from  them,  againft 
thofe  he  mult  lay  his  account  with  meeting  in  life, 
which  a  youth,  who  goes  dire&ly  out  of  his  mother's 
lap  into  the  wide  world,  is  by  no  means  prepared  to 
grapple  with,  nor  even  to  bear  the  fight  of  ftrange 
faces,  nor  to  eat,  drink,  or  lodge  differently  from  the 
manner  he  has  been  ufed  to  at  his  father's  houfe.  A 
third  great  difadvantage  of  a  home-education,  is  the 
miffing  a  number  of  ufeful  and  valuable  friend  (hips  a 
youth  might  have  contracted  at  fchool,  which,  being" 
begun  in  the  innocent  and  difinterefted  time  of  life,* 
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often  hold  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  prove  of  the 
mod  important  advantage.  The  fooner  a  young  perfon 
goes  from  the  folitary  ftate  of  home  into  the  focial  life 
of  a  place  of  education,  the  fooner  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  fociety,  of  feeing 
a  difference  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  behaviour,  of 
learning  how  to  condud  himfelf  among  his  equals,  and 
in  fhort,  the  fooner  he  is  likely,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, to  become  a  formed  man. 

The  view  of  education  is  not  to  carry  the  pupils  a 
great  length  in  each  different  fcience ;  but  only  to  open 
their  minds  for  the  reception  of  various  knowledge,  of 
which  the  firft  feeds  and  principles  are  to  be  planted 
early,  while  the  mind  is  flexible,  and  difengaged  from 
a  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  purfuits.  Thofe  feeds  and 
principles  are  afterwards  to  be  cultivated  by  the  man 
when,  grown  up,  and,  by  means  of  conftant  diligence 
and  application,  may  be  expelled,  through  length  of 
time,  to  produce  the  noblelt  and  mod  valuable  fruits. 
From  hence  it  is  evident,  what  conftitutes  the  charader 
of  a  perfon  properly  qualified  for  being  at  the  head  of 
the  education  of  youth.  Not  fo  much  a  deep  (kill  in 
languages  only,  or  in  mathematics  only,  or  in  any  {ingle 
branch  of  knowledge,  exclufive  of  the  reft  ;  but  a  ge- 
neral and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  learning,  and  the  proper  methods  of  ac- 
quiring them,  with  clear  and  juft  notions  of  human  na- 
ture, of  morals,  and  revealed  religion. 

The  rnoft  perfett  fcheme  that  has  yet  been  found  out, 
or  is  poflible  for  the  whole  education  of  youth,  from  fix 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  is  where  a  perfon,  properly 
qualified,  with  an  unexceptionable  character  forgentle- 
nefs  of  temper  and  exemplary  virtue,  good  breeding, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  languages,  writing,  ac- 
counts, book-keeping,  geography,  the  principles  of  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics,  hiftory,  and  divinity,  and  who  i* 
difengaged  from  all  other  purfuits,  employs  himfelf,  and 
proper  afiiftants,  wholly  in  the  care  and  inflrudion  of  a 
competent  number  of  youth  placed  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  under  his  own  eye,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  accom- 
plilh  them  in  ail  the  branches  of  ufeful  and  ornamental 

knowledge 
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knowledge,  fuitable  to  their  ages*  capacities,  and  pro. 
fpeds,  and  efpecially  in  the  knowledge  of  what  will , 
make  them  ufeful  in  this;  life,  and  fecure  the  happineft 
of  the  next. 

There  is  no  one  advantage  in  any  other  conceivable 
plan  of  education  which  may  not  be  gained  in  this,  nor 
Any  one  difadvantage  that  may  not  be  as  effeftually 
avoided  in  this  way  sft  in  any;     If  there  is  any  thing 
good  in  a  child,  it  may,  in  this  method  of  education,  bet 
improved  to  the  higheft  pitch ;  if  there  is  any  thing  bad, 
it  cannot  be  long  unknown,  and  may  be  remedied,  if  it 
is  remediable ;  if  a  child  has  a  bright  capacity,  there  is 
emulation,  honour,  and  reward,  to  encourage  him  td 
make  the  bed  of  it ;  and  if  his  faculties  be  low,-  there 
are  proper  methods  for  putting  him  upon  tiling  his  ut- 
moft  diligence ;  and  there  is  opportunity  to  give  him 
private  affiftaftce  at  bye-hours,  to  enable  him  to  keep 
nearly  upon  a  footing  with  others  of  his  age;     In  fuch 
a  glace  of  education,  the  matter  has  it  in  his  power,  by 
affiduity  and  diligence,  to.  make  the  higheft  improve- 
ments upon  the  youth  under  his  care,  both  in  human 
and  divine  knowledge ;  and,  by  a  tender  and  affectionate 
treatment  of  them,  may  gain  the  love,  the  efteem,  and 
the  obedience  due  to  a  parent  rather  than  a  mailer. 
Such  a  place  of  education  is  indeed  no  way  different 
from  another  private  houfe,  only,  that  inftead  of  three 
or  four,  or  half  a  dozen  children,  there  may  be  thirty 
or  forty  in  family.     Inftead  of  an  indulgent  parent,  who 
might  fondle  or  fpoii  the  youth,  there  is  at  the  head  of 
fuch  an  economy,  an  impartial  and  prudent  governor, 
who,  not  being  biafled  by  paternal  weaknefs,  is  likely 
to  confult,  in  the  mod  diiinterefted  manner,  their  real 
advantage.     Having  no  other  fcheme  in  his  head,  nor 
any  thing  elfe  to  engage  his  thoughts,  he  is  at  liberty, 
which  few  parents  are,  to  beftow  his  whole  time  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  youth  under  his  care.     Having 
no  other  dependence  for  railing,  himfelf  in  life^  he  is 
likely  to  apply  himfelf  in  good  earneft  to  do  whatever 
he  can  for  the  advantage  of  the  youth,  and  his  own  re- 
putation ;  as  knowing  that,  though  foundations,  exhi- 
bitions, fellowihips,  and  preferments,  will  always  draw 
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pupils  to  public  (Schools  and  univerfities,  it  is  quite 
otherwife  with  a  private  place  of  education,  which  mud 
depend  wholly  upon  real  and  fubftantial  care  #nd  viii- 
ble  improvement  of  the  youth ;  and  that  a  failure  of 
thefe  mull  be  the  ruin  of  his  credit  and  fortune.  And 
fuppofe  a  competent  fet  of  duly-qualified  teachers  em- 
ployed in  fuch  a  place  of  education,  it  is  plain,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  improvement  to  be  had  at  any  kind 
offchool,  academy,  or  univerfity,  which  may  not  be 
taken  in,  and  carried  to  the  utmoft  length,  the  pupils 
are  capable  of,  according  to  their  age  and  natiyral 
parts. 

This  is  indeed,  in  the  main,  the  great  Milton's  plan 
of  a  place  of  education  to  carry  youth  from  grammar 
quite  to  the  finifhing  their  of  ftudies  In  which  the  very 
circumftance  of  a  perfon's  being  brought  up  under  the 
lame  authority  from  childhood  to  mature  age,  is  of  in- 
cftimable  advantage.  When  a  child  is  firft  put  to  a 
illy  old  woman  to  learn  to  read,  or  rather  murder  his 
book,  what  a  number  of  bad  habits  does  he  acquire,  all 
which  mud  afterwards  be  unlearned?  When  from 
thence  he  is  removed  to  a  public,  or  boarding  fchool, 
with  what  contempt  does  he  look  back  upon  his  poor  old 
miftrefs,  and  how  faucily  does  he  talk  of  her?  The 
cafe  is  the  fame,  when  he  is  removed  from  fchool  to 
the  univerfity.  Then  my  young  mafter  thinks  himfelf 
a  man,  finds  himfelf  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  refolves 
to  make  ufe  of  that  liberty,  which  no  pcrfon  ought  to 
be  trufted  with  before  years  of  difcrction.  And  the 
confequeuces  are  generally  feen  to  anfwer  accordingly. 
Bur  a  youth,  who  has  been  brought  up  from  childhood 
to  ripe  age,  under  the  fame  perfon,  fuppofing  him  pro- 
perly qualified,  acquires  in  time  the  arfection  and  the 
fenfe  of  authority  of  a  fon  to  a  parent,  rather  than  of  a 
pupil  to  a  mafter,  than  which  nothing  can  more,  or  fo 
much  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  learning,  or  to 
the  forming  of  his  manners. 

Whether  there  are  not  fome  particulars  in  the  very 
conftitution  and  plan  of  certain  places  of  education,  that 
may  be  faid  to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  I  {hall  leave 
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to  better  judgments,  after  fetting  down  a  few  queries 
on  the  fubjeft. 

Whether  the!  mod  perfeft  knowledge  of  two  dead 
languages  is,  to  any  perfon  whatever,  let  his  views  in 
life  be  what  they  will,  worth  the  expence  of  ten  years 
ftudy,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  other  improvements  ? 

Whether^  in  order  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greeki  there  is  any  real  neccffity  for  learning  by 
rote  a  number  of  crabbed  grammar  rules?  And  whe- 
ther the  fame  method  which  is  commonly  ufed  in 
teaching  French  and  Italian,  (in  which  it  is  notorious 
that  people  do  adtually  acquire  as  great,  or  rather  a 
greater  maftery)  would  not  be  as  effectual,  and  incom- 
parably more  compendious,  for  acquiring  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  ?  I  mean,  only  learning 
to  decline  nouns  and  verbs,  and  a  few  rules  of  conftruo 
tion,  and  then  reading  books  in  the?  language. 

Whether  the  fuperfluous  time,  bellowed  in  learning 
grammar  rules,  would  not  be  much  better  employed  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  mathematics,  or  other 
improvements  of  indifpen fable  ufe  in  life?  efpecially  as 
it  may  be  farther  afked. 

Whether  the  negleft  of  the  firft  principles  of  thofe 
valuable  parts  of  knowledge,  till  the  more  tradable 
years  of  youth  are  pad  (all  for  the  fake  of  Latin  and 
Greek )%  is  not  in  experience  found  to  be  a  great  and 
irreparable  lofs  to  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in 
that  imperfedt  method  ?  And  whether  they  do  not  find 
it  extremely  hard,  if  not  impoflible,  in  after-life,  to  ac- 
quire a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  they  were  not  in 
early  youth  fufficiently  grounded  in  ? 

Whether  the  time  fpent  in  making  Latin  themes  and 
verfes  is  not  wholly  thrown  away  ?  Whether  Englijb 
people  do  not  commonly  acquire  a  very  fufficient  know- 
ledge of  French  and  Italian^  without  ever  thinking  of 
making  verfes  in  thofe  languages  ?  Whether  putting  a 
youth,  not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  upon  compofition  of  any 
kind,  is  at  all  reafonable  ?  Whether  it  is  not  requiring 
him  to  produce  what,  from  his  unripe  age  and  unin- 
formed judgment,  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  him,  I 
mean,  thought  ?   Whether  the  proper  employment  of 
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*  thofe  tender  years  is  not  rather  planting,  than  reap- 
ing? Whether  therefore  it  would  not  be  a  more  ufe- 
ful  exercife  to  fet  a  youth  of  fifteen  to  tranflate,  para- 
pbrafe,  comment  upon,  or  make  abftra&s  from  the 
productions  of  mafterly  hands,  than  t<£  put  him  upon 
producing  any  thing  of  his  own  ? 

Whether  any  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
befides  being  qualified  to  under  ft  and  the  fenfe,  and  re- 
lilh  the  beauties,  of  an  ancient  author,  be  of  any  ufe  ? 
and  whether  the  making  of  themes  or  verfes  does  at  all 
contribute  to  that  end  ? 

Whether,  in  &  feminary  of  learning,  where  fome 
hundreds  of  youth  are  together,  it  is  by  any  human 
means  poffible  to  prevent  their  corrupting  one  another, 
undiftinguiflied,  and  undifcovered  ?  Whether  it  is  by 
any  human  means  poflible  to  find  out  the  real  charac- 
ters, the  laudable  or  faulty  turns  of  difpofition  in  fuch 
a  number  of  youth,  or  to  apply  particularly  to  the  cor- 
rection or  encouragement  of  each  fault  or  weaknefs,  as 
they  may  refpedively  require*  ? 

It  is  not  to^expedted  that  the  bufinefs  of  education 
£hould  go  on  to  purpofe*  unlefs  parents  refolve  to  allow 
a  gentleman,  properly  qualified  for  the  important  truft 
to  be  repofed  in  him,  fuch  an  income  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  icheme  without  un- 
eafinefs  and  anxiety,  to  fupport  proper  afiiitants,  and  to 
fur ni(h  himfelf  with  books,  and  the  other  apparatus  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  improvement  of  the  youth  under  his 
care. 
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•  Whoever  is  in  doubt  About  the  fuSje&s  oF  the  foregoing  queries,  may 
read,  for  fettling  his  judgment,  the  following  Authors,  viz.  Hir.  Lib.  I. 
i»at.  x.  upon  the  abfurdity  of  making  verfes  in  a  foreign  l::n.T.jat,r.  i>U\ 
Locke's  Treat,  of  Educat.  in  various  places,  particularly  page  305,  on  the 
abfurdity  of  putting  youth  upon  making  themes  and  verfes.  Co-vjley  upon 
that  of  fatiguing  them  with  a  needlefs  heap  of  grammar  rules.  To  which 
tdd  the  authorities  of  Tana  qui/  Faker,  Mr.  Glark,  Miltcn,  Carew,  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  bJood  of  France,  Roger  Afcbam,  Efq.  Latin 
preceptor  to  Queen  Elizabeth*  and  others  quoted  at  large  !>y  Mr.  Phdips, 
formerly  preceptor  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  his  Com- 
pendious Method  of  teaching  languages,  printed  1750.  And  if  thefc  be  not 
enough  to  condemn  the  laborious  trifling  commonly  uled  in  certain  place* 
0:  education,  let  Mr.  WMer^  AJJijan,  r\>/>f,  and  many  other  able  nvju,  wha 
have  writ  on  th»  fubjeft,  be  coni'ulttd, 
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There  is  no  danger  of  rewarding  ttio  well  the  perfon 
whofe  faithful  diligence  has,  by  the  Divine  bleffing, 
made  your  fon  a  fcholar,  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  Chri- 
ftian.  That  the  gentlemen  who  employ,  or  rather  weai 
themfelves  out,  in  the  laborious  work  of  the  education 
of  youth,  do  but  too  generally  meet  with  narrow  and  un- 
grateful returns,  is  evident  from  this  demonftration, 
that  fo  few  of  them  are  feen*  to  reap  fuch  fruits  of  then 
labours,  as  are  fufficient  to  put  them  in  eaty,  much  lefe 
affluent  ci  rem  m  fiances,  when  old  age  comes  upon  them, 
while  fiddlers,  lingers,  players,  and  thofe  who  ferve  at 
beft  only  to  amufe,  and  often  to  debauch  us,  wallow  in 
wealth  and  luxury.  And  yet,-  without  referve,  and  with- 
out difparagement,  be  it  fpoken,  there  is  nor  a  more 
valuable  member  of  fociety,  than  a  faithful  and  able 
inftruftor  of  youth. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expe&ed  that  the  education  of  youth 
fliould  fucceed  properly,  if  parents  will  thwart  every 
meafure  taken  by  a  prudent  matter  for  the  advantage 
of  a  child,  taking  him  home  from  time  to  time,  inter- 
rupting the  courfe  of  hi9  ft  u  dies,  and  pampering  and 
fondling  him  in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  ceco- 
nomy  of  a  place  of  education,  whereby  a  child  muft  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  it  is  an  unhappinef&to  be  obligee 
to  be  at  fchool ;  that  it  is  doing  him  a  tindnefs  to  fetci 
him  home,  to  keep  him  in  idlenefsy  to  feed  him  with  rict 
food,  and  high  fauces,  and  to  allow  him  to  driok  wine 
and  to  keep  inch  hours  for  eating  and  fleeping  as  art 
unfuitable  to  his  age.  Did  parents  but  confider,  that  ? 
child's  happinefs  depends  not  at  all  upon  his  being  in 
dulged  and  pampered  ;  but  upon  having  his  mind  eafy 
without  hankering  after  what  he  does  not  know,  anc 
will  never  think  o£  if  not  put  in  his  head  by  their  im 
proper  management  of  him  ;  and  that  the  more  he  i 
humoured  in  his  childifh  follies,  the  more  wants,  and 
confequcntly,  the  more  uneafinefles  he  will  have ;  die 
parents,  I  fay,  confider  this,  they  would  not  give  them 
felves  and  their  children  the  trouble  they  do,  only  t< 
make  both  unhappy. 

I  have  heard  of  a  mother,  who  humoured  her  fon  t( 
that  pitch  of  folly,  t ha t^  upon  his  taking  it  into  his  head 
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that  it  would  be  pretty  to  ride  upon  a  cold  fdrloin  of 
beef,  which  was  brought  to  table,  (he  gravely  ordered 
the  fervant  to  put  a  napkin  upon  it,  and  fet  him  aftride 
in  the  difti,  that  he  might  have  his  fancy.  And  of 
another,  who  begged  her  little  daughter's  nurfe  to  take 
care,  of  all  things,  that  the  child  fliould  not  fee  the 
moon,  left  fhe  fhould  cry  for  it. 

If  parents  will,  in  this  manner,  make  it  a  point, 
never,  even  in  the  mod  neceffury  cafes,  to  oppole  the 
wayward  wills  of  infants;  what  can  they  expect,  but 
that  peeviihnefs  and  perverfenefs  fhould  grow  upon 
them  to  a  degree,  that  mud  make  them  unhappy  on 
every  occafion,  when  they  meet  with  proper  treatment 
from  more  reafonable  people?  The  youth,  who,  at  his 
father's  table,  has  been  lifed  tc5  eat  of  a  variety  of  difliea 
erery  day;  than  which  nothing  is  more  pernicious  te 
any  cdnttitutiori,  old  or  young,  will  think  himfelf  refer- 
able, when  he  comes  to  the  fimple  and  regulated  diet 
of  4  board ing-fchdol ;  though  this  laft  is  much  more 
conducive  to  health.  He,  who  has  been  ufed  to  do 
whatever  he  pleafed  at  honte,  will  think  it  very  grievous 
to  be  controuled,  when  he  comes  to  a  place  of  educa- 
tion. The  confequence  of  which  will  be,  that  his  com- 
plaints will  be  innumerable,  as  his  imaginary  griev- 
arices.  Where  the  truth  will  not  feem  a  fufficient  found- 
ation for  complaining,  lies  and  inventions  will  be  called 
in ;  for  youth  have  very  little  principle.  They  will  be 
liftened  to  by  the  fond  parent.  The  number  of  therti 
will  increafe,  upon  their  meeting  encouragement.  The 
education  of  the  child,  and  his  very  morals;  will  in  this 
manner  be  hurt,  if  not  ruined.  This  is  not  theory  ; 
but  experienced  and  notorious  fadl.  The  weaknefs  of 
parents  in  this  refpedl  does,  indeed,  exceed  belief.  And 
unhappily*  the  bed  people  are  often  mod  given  to  this 
weaknefs,  having  minds  the  nloft  iufccptible  of  tender- 
nefs  and  affectipn,  and  df  the  mod  eafy  credulity.  This 
weaknefs  appears  in  all  fhapes*  arid  produces  all  kinds 
of  bad  effedts.  It  is  the  caufe  of  parents  overlooking 
the  mod  dangerous  and  fatal  turns  of  mind  in  their 
children,  till  the  feafon  for  corredting  them  be  pad ;  of 
indulging  them  in  the  very  things  they  ought  to  be  re- 
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{trained  in  j  of  their  bating  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
Open  their  eyes  to  the  faults  of  their  children  ;  of 
liftening  to  their  groundlefs  complaints  againft  their 
tnafters;  of  rcftraining  and  hampering  them  in  the 
difcharge  of  their  duty  to  their  children ;  and  of  un- 
gratefully imputing  to  the  mailer's  want  of  care  the 
failure  of  their  children's  improvement  in  what  nature 
has  denied  them  capacities  for ;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
fhey  know  other  youths  have  made  proper  improve- 
ments under  the  fame  care ;  and  cannot  with  any  co- 
lour of  reafon  fuppofe  a  prudent  matter  fo  much  his 
own  efiemy,  as  to  negledt  one  pupil;  and  ufe  diligence 
lrith  another. 

SECT.    III. 

rrocefs  of  Education  from  four  Tears  of  Age,  to  the 
fini/bing  of  the  Puerile  Studies  and  Exercifes. 

FROM  the  age  of  four  to  fix,  a  healthy  child,  of 
good  capacity,  may  learn  to  read  Englijh  diftirnSUy, 
according  .to  the  fpelling  and  points.  The  propriety 
of  emphafis  and  cadencfe  mud  not  be  expe&ed  at  fo 
early  an  age*  Within  this  period  likewife,  he  may  be 
introduced  into  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  may  learn 
to  decline  by  memory  a  fet  of  examples  of  all  the  de- 
clinable parts  of  fpeech. 

If  I  did  not  think  fome  knowledge  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage abfolutely  neceffary  to  any  perfon,  whofe  ftation 
raifes  him  above  the  rank  of  a  working  mechanic,  I 
fliould  not  recommend  it.  Notwithftanding  what  has 
been  faid  by  many  againft  the  neceffity  of  any  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  I  muft  own,  I  cannot  fee  that  an  Englijb 
education  can  be  begun  upon  any  other  foundation. 
;  Without  grammar,  there  can  be  no  regular  education. 
And  the  grammar  of  one  language  may  as  well  be 
learned  as  of  another,  the  fcience  being  in  the  main  the 
fame  in  all.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  moft  of  the  Eu- 
ropean languages  are  more  Latin  than  any  thing  elfe. 
And  what  more  thorough  method  is  there  of.  letting  a 
pcrfoa  into  the  fpicit  of  a  language,  than  by  making 
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him  early  acquainted  .with  the  original  roots,  from 
whence  it  is  derived  ?  As  great  part  of  the  Latin  arife* 
from  the  Greek,  fome  judicious  perfqns  have  thought  it 
beft  to  begin  with  that  language. 

Upon  the  whole,  one  would  think,  no  parent  flioul4 
with  t^is  fon  brought  up  in  fo  defective  a  manner,  as  to 
be  at  a  (land  at  a  Latin  phrafe  in  an  Englifb  book,  or  ? 
faying  of  an  ancient  author  mentioned  in  converfation, 
which  muft  be  very  often  met  with  by  any  man  who 
reads  at  all,  or  keeps  company  above  the  very  lowed: 
ranks  of  life. 

From  the  age  of  fix  to  eight,  his  reading  may  be  con* 
tinned  and  improved,  his  principles  of  Latin  reviewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  he  may  be  employed  in  reading 
fuch  eafy  books  as  Corderius,  and  fome  of  ErafmusH 
Colloquies  with  an  Englijh  Tranflation. 

About  this  age  likewife,  children  may  be  taught  to 
read  a  little  French,  a  language  which  no  gentleman, 
or  man  of  bufinefs,  can  be  without.  After  they  have 
gone  through  Beyer's  Grammar,  and  learned  by  me* 
mory  a  let  of  examples  of  verbs  regular  and  irregufy, 
and  common  phrafes,  they  may  read  a  little  collection 
lately  publifhed,  called,  Rccueil  des  auteus  Franqois, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,.  Les  avantures  de  Gil  Bias,  Le 
diable  boiteux,  Les  avantures  de  Telemaque,  Les  comedies 
de  Moliere,  and  Les  tragedies  de  Racine,  are  proper 
books  for  youth  to  read  for  their  improvement  in  French. 
They  muft  likewife  pradlile  tranflating  into  French,  and 
(peaking  the  language. 

From  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  they  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner,  and  may  be  fides  be  intro- 
duced to  fuch  Latin  authors  as  Jujiin,  Cornelius  Nepos 
Eutropius,  FbcedruSy  and  the  like.  There  is  a  pretty 
Colledion  lately  publifhed,  entituled,  Seletta  Latini 
Sermonis  Exemplaria,  &c.  very  proper  for  the  lower 
claffes.  Ovid  is  an  author  ufually  put  into  the  hands 
of  youth  about  this  age.  But  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  of  his,  befides  his  Fajli%  at  all  fit  for 
the  young  and  unprincipled  mind.  His  oblcenities, 
and  indecencies  will,  I  hope,  be  readily  given  up.  And 
tJ^e  bulk  of  his  other  writings  are  either  overftrained 
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end  of  improving  their  elocution,  and  giving  them 
courage  to  fpeak  in  public,  might  be  thereby  much 
better  attained,  than  by  their  being  taught  either  to  a& 

j  plays  in  a  dead  language,  or  to  rant  in  a  theatrical  man- 
ner  Evgti/b  tragedies.     To  fpeak  a  grave  fpeech  with 

;  proper  grace  and  dignity  may  he  of  ufe  in  real  life, 

i  The  rant  of  the  ftage  can  never  be  ufed  off  the  ftage. 

:  And  pradtifing  it  in  youth  has  often  produced  very  bad 

'  I  know  no  neceflity  for  a  youth's  going  through  every 
claffic  author  he  reads.  There  are  parts  in  all  books 
lefs  entertaining  than  others.  And  perhapfe  it  might 
have  a  good  effedt  to  leave  off  fometimes  where  the  pu- 
pil {hews  a  defire  to  go  on,  rather  than  fully  fatiate  his 
curiofity.  •■■•'■'  ••■•■         '  ; 

When  youth  come  to  read  Horace,  Livy,  and  fuch 
authors,  they  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  entering  a 
little  into  the  critical  beauties  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
writing  in  general.  It  will  be  of  great  confequence, 
that  they  be  early  put  in  the  right  way  of  thinking  with 
refpedt  to  the  real  merit  of  the  ancients,  their  excellent 
Ces,  which  may  properly  be  imitated,  their  faults  to 
be  avoided,  and  deficiences  to  be  fupplied.  Of  which 
more  fully  afterwards. 

Pope's  Effay  on  criticifm  may  with  fuccefs  be  com- 
mented upon.  From  which,  as  it  takes  in  the  princi- 
pal rules  laid  down  and  obfervations  made  by  the  wrif. 
ters  before  him,  as  well' 'as  his  own,  may  be  drawn  a* 
general  view  of  the  requifites  for  a  well-written  piece. 
The  principles  of  this  knowledge,  early  planted  in  the 
mind,  would  be  of  great  ufe  in  leading  people  to  form 
their  tafte  by  fome  clear  and  certain  rules  drawn  from 
nature  and  reafon,  which  might  prevent  their  praifing 
&nd  blaming  in  the  wrong  place  ;  their  initiating  noify 
bombaft  for  the  truie  fublime ;  a  ftyle  holdirig  forth 
more  than  is  expreffed,  for  the  dull  and  unanimated  ; 
bignefs,  for  greatnefs  ;  whining  for  the  pathetic  j  bully- 
ing for  the  heroic  ;  oddity  for  terror ;  the  barbarous  for 
the  tragical ;  farce  for  comedy ;  quaint  conceit,  pert 
fcurrility,  or  affe&ed  cant,  for  true  wit ;  and  fo  forth. 
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The  beauty  and  advantage  of  method ;  tbe  force  of  ex- 
predion  Anted  to  the  thought ;  tbe  caufes  of  perfpicuity 
cr  confuiion,  in  a  writer,  the  peculiar  delicacy  in  the 
tori  of  a  phrafe ;  the  importance,  or  infignificancy,  of 
a  thought ;  the  aptnefs  of  a  fimile  ;  the  mufic  of  cadence 
in  profe,  and  meafure  in  verfe ;  the  livelinefs  of  defcrip- 
tion;  the  brightnefs  of  imagery;  the  didindion  of 
characters  ;  the  pomp  of  machinery  ;  the  greatnefs  of 
invention  ;  the  corre&nefs  of  judgment ;  and  I  know 
not  how  many  more  particulars,  might  with  fuccefs  be 
enlarged  upon  in  teaching  youth  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  upwards. 

*  When  a  youth  -has  acquired  a  readinefs  at  writing 
and  numbers,  he  may  learn  the  beautiful  and  ufeful  arc 
of  book-keeping  according  to  the  Italian  method. 
Though  this  piece  of  knowledge  is  more  immediately 
ufeful  for  traders,  it  ought  not  to  be  negle&ed  by  any 
perfon  whatever.  Many  an  eftate  might  have  been 
laved,  had  tbe  owner  of  it  known  how  to  keep  corredt 
accounts  of  his  income  and  expences.  Were  there  only 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  art  to  recommend  it,  no 
wife  parent  would  let  his  fon  be  without  what  may  be 
fo  eafily  acquired.  The  belt  fyftem  of  book-keeping, 
and  the  briefed,  is  Webjler's. 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  a  youth  of 
parts  may  be  inftru&ed  in  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  which 
will  require  his  having  the  terms  in  geography,  and 
many  of  thofe  ufed  in  aftronomy,  explained  to  him. 
To  this  may  be  joined  an  abridgment  of  the  ancient 
and  prefent  date  of  nations,  commonly  called  ancient 
and  modern  geography.  The  bed  books  on  the  ufe  of 
the  globes  are  Harris's  and  Randal's  Geography,  or 
Gordon's  Geographical  grammar ;  which,  with  Hub- 
wr's  Compend,  and  Wells's  Geographia  Claflica,  will  be 
fufficient  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  a  general  notion  of 
ancient  and  modern  geography.  A  fet  of  maps  ought 
to  be  turned  to,  and  the  pupil  taught  to  underdand  the 
manner  of  condruding  and  uling  them. 

The  knowledge  of  the  furface  of  our  globe,  and  the 
prefent  date  of  nations,  is  neceflary  and  ufeful  for  men 
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of  all  ranks,  orders,  and  profeffions.  The  ftatefman  can 
have  no  diftind  ideas  ,of  the  intereft  and  connexions  of 
foreign  nations ;  the  divine  do  clear  conception  of 
Scripture  or  ecclefiaftjcal  hiftory,  nor  the  merchant  of 
the  voyages  his  {hips  are  to  make,  the  feats  of  com- 
merce, and  means  of  colleding  its  various  articles ;  nor 
indeed  the  private  gentleman  hear  a  part  in  common 
converfation,  without  underftanding  the  fituations,  dis- 
tances, extent,  and  general  ftate  of  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires. In  a  word,  he,  who  does  not  know  geography, 
does  not  know  the  world.  And  it  is  giiferable,  that  a 
gentleman  fhould  know  nothing  of  the  world  he  lives 
in,  but  the  fpot,  in  which  he  was  born. 

Algebra  is  a  fcience  of  admirable  ufe  in  folving  ques- 
tions feemingly  inexplicable.  I  would  advife  that  every 
youth  of  fortune  and  parts  have  a  tindure  of  it  about 
this  period  of  life.  Hammond's;  Stmpfpn,s9  and  Maclau- 
riris  treatifes  are  proper  to  be  m^de  ufe  of  in  teach- 
ing it. 

About  the  fame  age,  youth  may  be  let  into  a  general 
knowledge  of  chronology,  or  of  the  principal  seras  and 
periods  of  the  world,  and  of  the  outlines  of  univerfal 
hiftory.  This  cannot  be  better  done,  than  by  reading 
them  le&ures  upon  the  Chart  of  the  univerfal  hiftory, 
lately  publifhed,  (hewing  them,  at  the  fame  tirpe,  upon 
the  terceftrial  globe,  and  in  maps,  the  fituajjon  and  ex- 
tent of  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  chronological  tables 
in  the  twenty-firft  vplume  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  may 
be  confulted  by  thofe  who  would  defcend  to  more  mi- 
nute particulars  in  teaching  youth  (he  knpwledge  of 
fhronology. 

About  the  age  of  fixteen  or.  eighteen,  a  youth  of  good 
parts  may  learn  juft  fo  much  of  logic  as  may  be  ufe- 
ful  for  leading  him  to  an  accurate  and  corred  mannec 
of  thinking,  and  judging  of  fuch  truths  3s  are  not  capa- 
ble of  mathematical  demonstration.  Thfc  Ariflo- 
telian  method  of  reafoning  in  mood  and  figure  iqigbt 
be  proper,  if  the  ideas  we  affix  to  all  words  wer^  a$ 
precife  as  thofe  of  a  right  line,  a  furface,  or  a  cube. 
But  fo  long  as  we  neither  have  in  our  own  minds  at  al} 
times,  nor  much  lefs  can  communicate  to  thofe  we  con- 
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rcrfe  with,  the  fame  invariable  ideas  to  the  fame  words, 
we  mud  be  content,  if  we  mean  either  to  receive  or 
Communicate  knowledge,  to  recede  a  little  from  the 
rigid  rules  of  logic,  laid  down  by  the  Burger/dykes  and 
the  Scbeiblers,  which  always  hamper,  and  often  miflead 
the  undertlanding. 

For  the  purpofe  of  putting  young  perfons  in  the  way 
of  reafoning  juftly,  Dr.  IV&ttfs  Logic  may  withfuccefs 
be  read  and  commented  on  to  them,  and  fome  of  the 
e  a  fie  ft  and  mod  fundamental  parts  of  Mr.  Locke's  Effajt 
on  human  underftanding.  After  which  fome  parts  of 
the  writings  of  fome  of  the  clofeft  reafoners  in  morals 
may  be  examined,  and  the  force  of  the  arguments 
(hewn,  to  lead  the  pupil  to  the  imitation  of  their  man- 
ner. Such  writers  as  Dr.  Clarke,  WaoUaJion,  and  Bifhop 
Butler,  author  of  the  Analogy,  will  be  proper  for  this 
purpofe.  It  may  alfo  be  ufeful  to  (hew  how  fubtle  men 
imperceptibly  deviate  from  found  reafon,  and  lead  their 
readers  into  fallacies.  The  works  of  Hobbes,  Morgan, 
and  Hebrew  Hutchinfon,  may,  among  innumerable 
others,  be  proper  examples  to  ihew,  that  the  femblance 
of  reafon  may  be,  where  there  is  no  fubftance. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  youth,  if  they 
could,  as  a  part  of  their  education,  have  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  courfe  of  experiments,  at  firft  exhibited  by 
Defaguliers,  IVb\ftonf  and  others.  They  would  there 
learn,  in  the  molt  entertaining  and  eafy  manner,  the 
grounds,  as  far  as  known,  of  the  noble  fcience  of  phy-,. 
iiology.  And  in  feeing  a  regular  feries  of  experiments, 
and  obfervations,  in  mechanics,  hydroftatics,  pneuma- 
tics, optics,  aftronorny,  chemiftry,  nnd  the  like,  would 
have  their  curiofity  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and 
would  acquire  a  tafte  for  knowledge,  which  might  not 
only  lead  them,  in  after-life,  to  purfue  their  own  im- 
provement in  the  mod  valuable  ways,  but  likewife 
might,  by  furnilhing  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  enter- 
tainment, fupply  the  continual  want  of  taverns,  plays, 
mufic,  or  other  lefs  innocent  amufements,  to  fill  up  their 
vacant  hours.  For  it  is  only  the  want  of  fomething 
within  themfeves,  to  entertain  them,  that  drives  people 
\fi  routs,  rackets,  or  mafquerades,  to  the  fatal  wafte  of 
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tijne  Ind  money,  and  the  utter  perverfion  of  the  true 
tafte  of  life. 

A  perfon  who  underftands  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
with  the  help  of  a  very  few  inftruments,  as  a  telefcope, 
a  microfcope,  an  air  pump,  and  a  pair  of  Mr.  Nears  pa* 
tent  globes,  may  go  through  the  grounds  of  this  fort  of 
knowledge,  following  the  method  given  by  Mr.  Martin 
in  his  philofophical  grammar  (guarding  againft  his  er- 
rors) to  the  great  entertainment '  and  improvement  of  a 
fet  of  pupils. 

Dancing,  fencing,  riding,  mufic,  drawing,  and  other 
elegant  arts  and  manly  exercifes,  may,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  parents,  and  genius  of  children,  be  car- 
ried greater  or  fhorter  lengths.  For  a  perfon,  whofe 
education  has  fitted  him  for  being  a  ufeful  member  of 
fociety,  according  to  his  ftation,  and  for  happinefs  in  a 
future  date,  may  be  faid  to  have  been  well  brought  up, 
though  he  (hould  not  excel  in  thefe  elegancies.'  And  it 
is  not  fuch  frivolous  accompli fhments  as  thefe  that  will 
make  a  man  valuable,  who  has  not  a  mind  endowed 
with  wifdom  and  virtue.  Above  all  things,  to  make 
the  mere  ornaments  of  life,  the  employment  of  life,  is 
to  the  laft  degree  prepofterous. 

It  is  evidently  of  advantage,  that  a  young  gentleman 
be,  from  his  infancy  almoft,  put  into  the  way  of  wield- 
ing his  limbs  decently,  and  coming  into  a  room  like  a 
human  creature.  But  I  really  think  it  more  eligible, 
that  a  youth  be  a  little  baftiful  and  awkward,  than  that 
he  have  too  much  of  the  player  or  dancing-mailer. 
Care  ought  therefore  to  be  taken,  that  he  do  not  learn 
to  dance  too  well.  The  confequence  will  probably  be, 
that,  being  commended  for  it,  he  will  take  all  opportu- 
nities of  exhibiting  his  performance,  and  will  in  time 
become  a  hunter  after  balls,  and  a  mere  dangler  among 
the  ladies* 

The  fame  caution  ought  to  be  ufed  with  refpeft  to 
mufic.  lIt  is  true,  there  are  very  few  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  England,  who  have  fo  much  true  tafte,  as  to  be 
capable  of  excelling  in  that  alluring  and  bewitching  art. 
But  there  are  inftances  of  the  bad  effects  of  cultivating 
it  too  much*         
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So  much  of  the  riding-fchool  as  is  ufeful  and  necef- 
fery,  there  is  nothing  to  be  faid  again  ft  it.  But  it  is 
deplorable  to  fee  many  of  our  gentry  ftudy  the  liberal 
fcicnce  of  jockey  (hip  to  the  negleft  of  all  the  reft. 

Fencing,  if  pra&ifed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  excel  at 
it,  is  the  like  lied  means  that  can  be  contrived  for  get* 
ting  a  man  into  quarrels.  And  I  fee  not,  that  the  run* 
ning  a  fellow-creature  through  the  body,  or  having  that 
operation  performed  upon  one's  felf,  is  much  the  more  de- 
firable  for  its  being  done  fecvndum  artem.  Yet  whoever 
wears  a  fword,  ought  to  know  ib  me  what  of  the  art  of 
handling  it. 

Drawing  is  an  ingenious  accomplifhment,  and  docs 
not  lead  directly  to  any  vice  that  I  know  of.    It  may 
even  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot  with  with  a  tafte  for 
reading,  as  a  fober  amufement,  which  may  lead  a  young 
gentleman  to  love  home  and  regular  hours.     But  it  is 
far  from  being  friendly  to  the  conftitutioft.    Like  all 
fcdentary  employments  which  engage  the  attention, 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  especially  where  oil- 
colours  are  ufed,   which  is  not  indeed   a   necefTary 
part  m  drawing.     It  likewHe  fixes  and  ftrains  the 
eyes,  and,  in  fmall  work,  fatigues  them  too  much  to 
be  purfued  to  any  great  length   with  fafety.     At  the 
fame  time,  to  know  perfpedtive,  and  the  other  prifici- 
ples  of  the  art,  and  to  have  fuch  a  command  of  the 
pencil,  as  to  be  capable  of  ftrikiog  out  a  draught  of  an 
objeft,'  or  view,  not  fo  much  with  delicacy  as  with 
ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  fluency,  is  an  accompliftiment 
very  ornamental,  and  often  ufeful. 

I  will  conclude  thi3  fection  with  the  following  re- 
mark, That  there  is  this  difference  between  the  con- 
duct of  education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
afterwards,  that  in  education,  the  view  being  to  open 
the  mind  to  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  there  is  no  absur- 
dity in  carrying  on  feveral  ftudies  together,  nor  in  pafs- 
ing  from  one  to  another,  before  the  pupil  arrives  at  great 
perfection  in  the  firft ;  on  the  contrary,  in  maturity, 
the  view  being  not  to  learn  the  firft  principles  (which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  ftudied  in  youth)  but  to  ac- 
quire a  perfeft  knowledge  of  fubje&s,  it  is  then  impro- 
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J>er  to  purfiie  many  different  ftudies  at  once,  ot  to  give 
over  one,  and  proceed  to  another,  till  one  has  carried 
the  former  a  competent  length; 

SECT.    IV. 

•  •  > 

Of  manly  Studies.     Of  a  Method  of  acquiring  a  compe- 
tent Knowledge  of  the  Sciences.     Of  proper  Books  and 
•    apparatus. 

BEFORE  a  £oiin£  gentleman  fets  about  any  parti- 
cular ft  udy,  fuppofing  his  puerile  education  finifh- 
ed,  he  may  prepare  himfelf  for  more  manly  improve- 
ments, by  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following  books,  which 
will  give  him  a  general  view  or  map  of  fcience,  viz. 
The  Preface  to  Chambers's  Dictionary.  Clark's  Me- 
thod of  Study.  BofwePs  Method  of  Study.  Locke's 
Condudl  of  Human  Underftanding.  Watts* s  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind.  Baker's  Reflections  on  Learning, 
an  ingenious  work,  Except  upon  the  fubjedts  of  Aftro- 
nomy  and  Philofophy^  where  the  author  has  bewilder- 
ed himfelf  miferably).  Woottorts  Reflections  on  ancient 
and  modern  Learning.     Rollings  Belles  Lettres. 

Nothing  will  be  of  more  confequetice  towards  the 
fuccefs  of  a  young  gentleman's  endeavours  for  his  own 
improvement,  than  his  getting  early  into  a  right  track 
of  reading  and  fludy :  For  by  that  means  he  will  fave 
infinite  trouble,  which  many  go  through  by  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  ;  who,  after  diftreffing  themfelves  in 
purfuing  what  they  have  not  the  neceffary  accomplifh- 
ments  for,  find  themfelves  obliged  to  give  up  what  they 
had  undertaken,  and  go  back  to  firft  principles.  Men 
thus  fuffer  great  lofs  of  time  and  labour ;  meet  with 
difcouragement  in  their  ftudies ;  and  the  ftru&ure  of 
learning  which  they  raife,  proves  in  the  end  but  a  piece 
of  patch-work.  Others,  by  being  at  firft  put  upon  a 
wrong  courfe  of  reading,  find  themfelves  plunged  into 
myftery,  fanaticifm,  or  error  of  one  kind  or  other  ;  out 
of  which  it  cofts  them  many  years  to  extricate  them- 
felves. Others,  attaching  themfelves  too  early  and  too 
clofely  to  one  narrow  track,  as  pure  mathematics,  or 
poetry,  cramp  their  minds  in  their  youth ;  or,  by  giv- 
ing too  great  a  loofe  to  fancy,  unfit. them  for  expatia- 
ting 
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ting  boldly,  and  at  the  fame  time  furely,  in  the  fields 
of  knowledge.  To  avoid  thefe  radical  errors,  let  a  young 
gentleman  carefully  ftudy  the  books  above  recommend* 
ed,  and,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reading,  take 
all  opportunities  of  converting  with,  and  confulting  men 
of  judgment  in  books ;  of  a  large  and  free  way  of  think- 
ink,  and  of  extenfive  knowledge.  The  confequence  of 
which  judicious  mariner  of  proceeding  has,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  been  improvement  in  mod  branches  of  fcience 
to  a  mafterly  degree  to  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age. 
But  this  fuppofes  a  fuperior  natural  capacity,  and  vari- 
ous other  advantages. 

Nest  after  fuch  a  knowledge  of  languages,  numbers, 
geometry,  geography,  chronology,  and  logic,  which 
may  be  called  inftru mental  ftudies,  after  fuch  a  mode- 
rate acquaintance  with  thefe,  as  may  be  acquired  be- 
fore eighteen  or  twenty,  youth  may  proceed  to  the  more 
manly  ftudies  of  hi  (lory,  biography,  the  theory  of  go- 
vernment, law,  commerce,  (economies,  and  ethics. 

I  mention  thefe  together,  becaufe  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  them,  which  renders  them  proper  to  be 
carried  on  in  fucceffion,  as  they  will  mutually  affift  and 
throw  a  light  on  each  other.  And  I  advife  a  ftudious 
youth  to  improve  himfelf  in  fuch  branches  of  knowledge 
as  thefe,  before  he  proceeds  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the 
higher  mathematics ;  firft,  on  account  of  the  incompa- 
rably fuperior  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  own  nature,  (late,  and  obligations;  the  indifpenfable 
neceffity  of  underftanding  which  fubjedts  is  fuch,  as  to 
make  all  our  purfuits  appear  comparatively  but  ipecioas 
trifling.  And,  fecondly,  becaufe  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  obvioufiy  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  not  to  hazard 
any  poffible  bad  effedl  upon  a  young  mind,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  mod  other  branches  of  ftudy, 
indulged  to  a  great  length.  The  vanity  and  affedaticn 
which  a  little  unufual  knowledge  in  claffical  learning 
gives  weak  minds,  is  fo  confprcuous,  as  to  have  occasion- 
ed that  fpecies  of  learning  to  be  termed,  by  way  of  di- 
ftin£tion,  pedantic  fcbolarjbip.  And  as  to  mathematics, 
many  inftances  could  be  produced  of  men  of  very  fine 
beads  for  that  fcience,  who,  by  accuftoming  themfelvivi 
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wholly  to  deponftration,  have  run  into  an  affefted  ha- 
bit of  requiring  demonftration  in  fubje&s  naturally  in- 
capable of  it,  and  of  defpifing  all  thofe  parts  of  ftudy, 
as  unfcientifical,  which  do  not  give  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
mathematical  certainty.  Such  perfons  thus  difqualify- 
ang  themfelves  for  improvement  in  the  mod  ufeful  parts 
of  knowledge,  though  eminent  in  one  particular  way, 
may,  upon  the  whole,  be  properly  faid  to  be  men  of 
narrow  minds.  This  evil  might  have  been  prevented, 
bad  they  timely  given  themfelves  to  other  inquiries,  as 
well  as  mathematics,  and  been  accu domed  to  apply  their 
minds  to  various  ways  of  fearching  into,  and  finding  out 
truth.  But  the  natural  and  almoft  unavoidable  effedt 
of  confining  the  mind  to  one  kind  of  pur  (pit,  is  the 
hampering  and  narrowing,  inftead  of  enlarging  and  en- 
nobling it. 

At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
nothing  tends  fo  much  to  habituate  to  a  judnefs  of 
thought,  and  accuracy  of  expreffion,  as  a  tin&ure  of 
mathematical  knowledge  received  in  youth.  All  that 
is  here  intended  to  be  guarded  again  ft,  is  the  plunging 
too  deep  at  firft  into  that  ftudy,  which  often  tends  to 
the  exclufion  of  all  others  for  life.  And,  as  was  befort 
obferved,  no  part  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge  is 
to  be  excluded,  confidently  with  a  view  of  a  complete 
improvement  of  the  mind. 

Ufeful  books,  previous  to  the  reading  of  hiftory,  are 
fuch  as  the  following,  viz.  Rolling  Method  of  ftudying 
Hiftory,  in  his  Belles  Lettres.  Boujfefs  Difcours  dcs 
THiftoire  Univerfclle.  Potter's  Greek,  and  Kennefs  Ro- 
man Antiquities,  Strauchius's  and  Helvicus's  Chrono- 
logy, Sleidan  on  the  Four  Monarchies,  Wheals  and 
Frefnofs  Methods  of  ftudying  Hiftory, 

In  order  to  read  hiftory  with  perfedl  clearnefs,  geo- 
graphy muft  go  hand  in  hand.  The  fyftem  of  Geogra- 
phy lately  publiftied,  together  with  Anfotis  Voyage, 
which  contains  fome  new  accounts,  not  in  that  work, 
Wells* s  Geograpbia  Clajfica,  and  Senex's  New  General 
Atlas,  may  be  proper  to  perfedl  a  gentleman  in  that  ufe* 
ful  branch  of  knowledge. 
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To  be  mailer  of  ancient  hiftory,  let  a  perfon  firft  per- 
ufc  carefully  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  confulting  all  along 
the  maps  of  the  feveral  countries  which  have  been  the 
fcene    of  adtion,   and   referring  every  charadter  and 
event  to  its  proper   date.     After  this  general  view  of 
rhe  whole  body  of  ancient  hiftory,  thole  who  have  lei- 
fare,  and  other  advantages,  may  read  as  many  of  the 
originals  as  they  pleafe,  specially  upon  more  important 
characters  and  fails.     They  are  all  along  quoted  by  the 
compilers  of  the   above   excellent  and   ufeful   wolk. 
Thofe  who  poflefs  the  learned  languages,   in  which 
thofe  originals  were  writ,   find  in  the  perufal  of  them 
a  peculiar  pleafure,  even  where  the  fads   related  are 
already   known.      There    is   a   purity   and    beautiful 
fimplicity  in  the  defcriptions  the  ancients  give,    which 
difcerning    readers    do    not    find    in    the  Works    of 
tranflators  or  compilers.     Eefides  that,  tluj  very  circum- 
fiance  of  the  mind's  letting  itftlf  be  deceived  into  the 
belief,  that  we  read  the  very  words  of  an  ancient  war- 
rior, or  orator,  though  it  is  certain,   thofe  we   have 
tfcribed  to  them  by  hiftorians,  are  for  the  mod  part  put 
into  their  mouths  by  the  hiftorians  themielves;    the 
mind's  perfuading  itfelf,  that  it  hears  the  very  words 
and  accents  of  an  illuftrious  character  in  antiquity, 
makes  the  perufal  of  an  original  peculiarly  entertaining 
and  ftriking. 

Gentlemen  of  leifurc  and  fortune  efpecially,  ought  by 
DO  means  to  be  without  a  little  acquaintance  with  He- 
rodotus, Tbucydides,  Polybius,  Xenopbon,  Dicdorus  Sicu- 
lus,  and  Plutarch,  the  molt  celebrated  Greek  hiftorians; 
nor  with  Jujlin,  Livy%  Tacitus,  Ceefar,  Sallvjt,  Suetonius, 
and  Cur tiusy  the  grcatcft  among  the  Romans. 

Some  of  the  belt   rtiodern   hiftories  are  Puffendcrfs 
Introduction,  Raping  Hiltory   of  England,   Mezt  ray's 
and  Daniefs  of  France,  Mariana**  of  Spain,  Vertot\  of 
Portugal,  Sir  Paul  Ricauf*  of  the  Turks,  Oakley's  of 

the  Saracens,  Bu  Halde's  of  China  ; of  the  Piratical 

States  of Barbary;  Herrera\  ofAmerica  ;  Hiftory  of  the 
Canqueft  of  Mexico  \  of  Germany  \  of  Naples  ;  of  Flo- 
rence, by  Macbiavel ;  of  Venice,  by  Nain  and  Paruta  ; 
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of  Genoa ;  of  Poland f,  by  Connor;  oi  Holland  •>  o£  Flan- 
ders, by  Bentivoglio. 

To  read  hiftory  with  advantage,  keep  oonftantly.  in 
view  the  following  ends; -to  find  out  truth ;  to  unravel, 
if  poflible,  the  grounds  of  events,  and  the  motives  of  ac- 
tions ;  to  attain  clear  ideas  of  remarkable  charadlers, 
efpecially  of  that  which  diftinguifhes  one  character- from 
another;  to  profit  by  the  various  ufefitf  leflbns  exhibited; 
to  ftudy  human  nature,  as  reprefented  in  hiftory,  and 
to  endeavbur  to  find  out  which  charadters  you  yourfelf 
refemble  the  mod;  and  to  remark  whatever  throws  any 
light  or  evidenQe  upon  religion. 

To  draw  up  in  writing  an  epitome  or  abftradl  of  the 
mod  fhining  parts  of  hiftory  and  eminent  charadters,  as 
one  proceeds,  adjufting  the  chronology  and  geography 
all  along,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  fixing  in  the 
mind  a  general  comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole  thread 
of  ftory  from  the  oldeft  accounts  of  tirhe  downward, 
difpofed  according  to  the  feveral  ages  and  countries 
which  make  a  figure  in  hiftory.  But  this  will  require 
leifure  to  execute  it  properly.  Among  the  abridged 
fadts  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  difpofed  a  fet  of 
refledtions,  moral,  political,  and  theolQgical,  as  thfey  oc- 
curred in  the  courfe  of  reading,  which  would  in  the 
whole  amount  to  a  very  great  number  and  variety  ;  and 
would  prove  an  agreeable  and  improving  amufement'in 
advanced  life,  to  perufe,  add  to,  and  -corrcdi,  according 
as  one's  judgment  matured,  and  views  enlarged.  A 
man  of  leifure  and  abilities  might,  in  his  collediion  of 
hiftorical  remarks,  unite  together  in  one  view  whatever 
charadters  feemed  to  have  any  refemblance,  might  fet 
againft  one  another  fuch  as,  by  making  ftriking  con- 
trails, might  fet  off  one  another  to  the  beft  advantage. 
He  might  obferve  the  different  condudt  of  the  fame  per- 
lbn  at  different  times,  and  account,  from  the  different 
circumftanccs  he  was  engaged  in,  for  thofe  differences 
in  his  behaviour.  He  might  obferve  how  one,  of  per- 
haps the  beft  abilities,  was  unhappily  led  into  fuch  a 
courfe  of  condudt  as  has  Wafted  his  reputation ;  how 
another,  by  miffing  certain  advantages,  fell  fhort  of  the 
charadter,  which,  by  a  happy  co-incidence  of  circum- 
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fiances,  he  mud  have  attained.  How  feemingly  incon- 
iiderable  particulars  in  the  condud  of  princes  and  great 
men,  have  produced  ftrange  effeds  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, and  what  momentous  confequences  to  the  relt  of 
the  world  depend  upon  the  behaviour  of  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head  of  it. 

Hiftory  is  the  key  to  the  knowledge  of  Human  Na- 
ture. For  in  it  we  fee  what  fort  of  beings  our  fellow- 
creatures  arc,  by  reading  their  genuine  charaders  in 
their  adions.  Thefe  a  perfon,  who  carefully  lludies 
hiftory,  may  trace  up  to  their  fource,  and  purfue  and 
unravel  all  the  wonderful  difguifes,  doublings,  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  human  heart.  Life,  as  it  is  generally 
conducted  by  perfons  of  all  ftations,  but  efpecially  of 
the  bigbeft,  appears  from  hiftory  in  its  true  colours,  as 
a  fcene  of  craft,  of  violence,  of  lelfilhnefs,  cruelty,  folly, 
and  vanity.  Hiftory  (hews  the  real  WQrth  of  the  ufuai 
objeds  of  the  purfuit  of  mankind  ;  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  fun  ;  nothing  to  be  wondered  at ;  that 
mankind  have  been  from  the  beginning  bewildered  and 
led  from  their  real  happinefs,  and  the  end  of  their  be- 
ing, after  a  thoufand  vifionary  vanities,  which  have  de- 
luded and  difap pointed  them  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, and  are  likely  to  do  fo  to  the  lull. 

What  can  be  more  entertaining  or  inftrudive,  than 
in  hiftory  to  trace  this  world  of  ours  through  its  various 
ftate^;  obferve  what  fort  of  inhabitants  have  poflcfled  it, 
in  different  periods ;  how  different,  and  yet  how  much 
the  fame ;  how  nations,  dates,  and  kingdoms  have  rifen, 
flourifhed,  and  funk ;  the  firit  rife  of  government,  pa- 
triarchal, monarchical,  republican;  what  charaders have 
appeared  in  different  ages,  eminent  for  >irtue,  or  infa- 
mous for  wickednefs ;  to  what  feemingly  flight  caufes 
the  mod  important  events  have  been  owing;  the  arts, 
by  which  one  man  has  been  able  to  fubdue  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  tread  on  the  neck  of  man- 
kind;  the  motives  which  have  put  men  upon  adion  ; 
and  the  weaknefles  which  have  been  the  caufe  of  the 
baffling  of  their  fchemes ;  the  force  of  human  pallions, 
the  weaknefs  of  reafon,  the  influence  which  prejudices 
and  attachments  have  on  the  condud  of  men,  the  fur- 
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heights  to  which  virtue  has  raifed  fome  raeft,  the  diffi- 
culties conquered,  the  honours  gained,  and  the  lading 
fame  acquired  by  a  difinterefted  love  of  their  country, 
the  madnefs  on  which  ambition,  covetoufnefe,  and  love 
of  pleafure  have  driven  men;  and  through  the  whole, 
the  influence  of  the  unfeen  Providence  disappointing  th«* 
counfels  of  the  wife ;  weakening  the  power  of  the 
mighty ;  putting  down  one,  and  raiting  another  up  > 
and  working  out  its  own  great  and  important  ends,  by 
the  weaknefs,  the  power,  the  virtue,  the  wiokednefs, 
the  wifdom,  and  the  folly  of  mankind. 

Hiftoryis  the  great  inftru&or  for  all  ranks  in  life,  but 
ttfpecially  the  higheft.  For  thofe  who  are  btfieged  and« 
blocked  up  by  triple  guards  of  flatterers,  (whole  chief 
care  and  great  intereft  it  is  above  all  things  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  truth)  in  hiftory  may  fee  characters  as 
great,  or  greater  than  their  own,  treated  with  the  ut- 
moft  plainnefs.  There  the  haughty  tyrant  may  fee 
how  a  Nero  was  fpoke  of  behind  his  back,  though  dei- 
fied by  the  flavilh  knee  of  Flattery.  Thence  he  may 
judge  how  he  himfelf  will  be  fpoke n  of  by  hiftorians, 
who  will  no  longer  dread  his  menace  after  his  head  is 
laid  in  the  duft*  Thence  he  may  judge  how  his  cha- 
racter is  perhaps  now  treated  in  the  antichamber  of  his 
own  palace,  by  thevery  fycophants  whofe  fervile  tongues 
had,  the  moment  before,  been  lavifbing  the  fulfome  and 
undiftinguiftied  applaufe  on  his  word  vices,  which  they 
had  fandtified  with  the  title  of  princely  virtues.  Hiitory 
will  faithfully  lay  before  him  his  various  and  important 
duty  (for  the  higher  the  rank,  the  more  extenlive  the! 
fphere  of  duty  to  be  performed),  which  thofe,  who. 
come  into  his  prefence,  dare  not,  or  oftener  will  not,  in- 
ftrudt  him  in.  There  he  will  fee.  the  original  of  the 
inftitution  of  government,  and  learn,  that  power  is  given 
into  the  hands  of  one  for  the  advantage  of  the  many  ; 
not,  according  to  the  monftrous  dodtrine  of  tyranny  and 
ftavery,  the  many  made  for  one.  There  he  will  learn 
every  honed  art  of  government,  and  can  be  engaged  in 
no  difficult  circumftance,  of  which  he  will  not  find  an 
example,  and  upon  which  he  may  not  learn  fome  ufe- 
fill  inftru&ion  for  governing  mankind.  For  the  humaa 
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fpecies  havfc  been  from  the  beginning  very  much  the 
fame,  and  generally  capable,  by  wife  laws,  ftri&ly  exe- 
cuted, by  a  judicious  police  univerfally  prevailing,  and 
by  the  powerful  example  of  perfons  in  high  rank,  of 
being  governed  and  managed  at  the  pleafure  of  able  and 
politic  princes.  There  he  will  fee  the  difference  be-p 
tweeo  the  real  glory  of  a  Titus  or  an  Alfred,  and  the 
horrible  barbarity  of  a- Philip  or  a  Lewis.  He  may  fet 
his  own  chara&er  and  actions  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
centuries,  and  judge  in  his  own  mind,  whether  he  will 
then  appear  in  the  light  of  a  devourer  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  or  of  the  father  of  his  people ;  of  a  wife  and 
active  monarch,  or  of  a  thing  of  fhreds  and  patches ;  of 
an  example  to  mankind  of  every  fublime  virtue,  or  a 
general  corrupter  of  manners.  Hiftory  is  the  grand 
tribunal,  before  which  princes  themfelves  are,  in  the 
view  of  all  mankind,  arraigned,  tried,  and,  often  with 
thegreateft  freedom  as  well  as  impartiality,  condemned 
to  everlafting  infamy.  And  though  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
truly  great  mind  to  dare  to  be  virtuous  at  the  expence 
of  reputation ;  it  is  a  proof  of  a  foul  funk  to  the  loweft 
bafenefs  of  human  nature,  to  bear  to  think  of  deferving 
the  contempt  or  hatred  of  all  mankind,  the  wife  and 
good,  as  well  as  the  unthinking  and  worthlefs. 

There  is  not  indeed  a  leffon  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
morals,  that  is  not,  in  the  mod  advantageous  and  pleat 
fing  way,  to  be  learned  in  hiftory  and  biography,  taking 
in  ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane.  There  the 
madnefs  of  ambition  appears  in  a  ftriking  light.  The 
dreadful  ravages  produced  by  that  wide- wafting  furyf 
whenever  (he  has  poffeffed  the  frantic  brain  of  a  hero, 
and  fent  him,  like  a  devouring  fire,  or  an  overflowing 
inundation,  fpreading  deftruftion  over  the  face  of  the 
earth;  the  numbers  of  the  innocent  and  helpleis,  who 
have,  ip  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  been  fpoiled 
and  maffacred,  to  make  one  fellow-worm  great;  the  hu? 
man  b.ec^torpbs,  which  have  been  offered  to  this  infer- 
nal demon:  the  anxious  hours  of  life,  and  the  violent 
deaths,  to  which  unthinking  men  have  brought  them-? 
felves,  by  the  egregious  folly  of  flying  from  happinefs 
jin  purfuit  of  the  phantom  of  a  name ;  the  exteniive  an4 
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eridlefsly- various  views,  which  hiftory  exhibits,  of  the 
fatal  confequences  of  this  vice,  ought  to  teach  the  mod 
inconiiderate  the  wifdom  of  contentment,  and  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  retiremertt. 

In  hiftory  we  fee  the  mod  illuftrious  charadters,  for 
that  worth,  which  alone  is  real,  the  internal  excellence 
of  the  mind,  rifing  fuperior  to  the  mean  purfuit  of 
riches,  dignifying  and  iandtifying  poverty  by  volunta- 
rily embracing  it.  From  thence  we  cannot  help  learn- 
ing this  important  leflbn  ;  That  the  external  advantages 
of  wealth,  titles,  buildings,  drefs,  equipage,  and  the  like, 
are  no  more  to  the  man,  than  the  proud  trappings  to  the 
horfe,  which  add  not  to  his  value,  and  which  we  evert 
remove,  before  we  can  examine  his  foundnefs,  and  which 
may  be  put  upon  the  ftupid  afs,  as  Well  as  the  generous 
deed. 

The  contrafts  we  find  in  hiftory  between  thofe  na*- 
tions  and  particular  perfons,  who  ft udied  temperance 
and  abftinence,  atid  thofe  whofe  beaftly  luxury  renders 
them  infamous  to  pofterity,  ought  in  all  reafon  to  con- 
vince the  readers  of  hiftory  of  the  advantage  of  living 
agreeably  to  the  dignity  of  Human  Nature.  The  fpon- 
taneous  and  voluntary  approbation,  which  the  heart  im- 
mediately gives  to  virtue,  where  paffion  and  prejudice 
are  out  of  the  way  (as  is  the  cafe  where  we  confider  the 
chara&er  of  thofe  who  have  been  buried  a  thoufand 
years  ago),  feems  to  be  the  voice  of  God  within  the 
ipind,  calling  it  to  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of  whatever 
is  truly  laudable.  Why  does  not  every  prince  judge  of 
himfelf  with  the  fame  impartiality  as  he  does  of  the 
Ctzfars?  Why  does  a  private  perfon  indulge  himfelf  in 
vices,  which  all  mankind,  and  even  himfelf  abhor  in  a* 
Sardanapalus,  or  Heliogabalus? 

It  would  be  eafy  to  write  a  book,  as  large  as  this 
whole  work,  upon  the  moral  advantages  of  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory.     But  to  proceed  : 

The  writers  of  ecciefiaftical  hiftory  may  be  as  pro- 
perly mentioned  here,  as  any  where  elfe,  viz,  viz.  Rufe- 
bius,  Socrates,  &c. ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers;  Dupins 
Ecciefiaftical  Hiftory ;  Hiftories  of  the  Councils;  Bower's 
Hiftory  of  the  Popes  j  Chandler's  of  the  InquifitioA ; 
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SMdan's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany; 
Brandt's  in  the  Low-Countries ;  Ruchat's  in  Switzerland  \ 
and  Burners  in  England  To  which  add,  Wbijlons 
Sacred  Hiftory ;  JortirCs  Remarks  on  Ecclefiaftical  Hi- 
ftory ;  and  Mofbeiris  lately-publiftied  work. 

Biography  is  a  fpecies  of  Hiftory,  with  this  peculia- 
rity, that  it  exhibits  more  minutely  the  characters,  and 
fets  forth  to  view  fome  which  are  too  private  for  hi- 
ftory, but  which  are  not  on  that  account  lefs  worthy  of 
being  known,  but  perhaps  more  fo  than  thofe  which, 
being  more  expofed,  were  more  difguifed  and  affedied, 
and  cbnfequently  more  remote  from  Nature,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  ought  to  be  the  objeft  in  view.  There 
is  no  fort  of  reading  more  profitable  than  that  of  the 
lives  and  chara&ers  of  wife  and  good  men.  To  find 
that  great  lengths  have  been  adtually  gone  in  learning 
and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  of  perfection  have  been 
fc&ually  attained  by  men  like  ourfelves,  intangled 
among  the  infirmities,  the  temptations,  the  oppofition 
from  wicked  men,  and  the  other  various  evils  of  life  ; 
how  does  this  (hew  us  to  ourfelves  as  utterly  inexcufable, 
if  we  do  not  endeavour  to  emulate  the  heights  we  know 
have  been  reached  by  others  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Biography,  in  fhort,  brings  us  to  the  moft  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  characters  of  the  illuftrious 
dead;  (hews  us  what  they  have  been,  and  confequently 
what  we  ourfelves  may  be;  lets  before  us  the  whole  cha- 
ndler of  a  perfon  who  has  made  himfelf  eminent  either 
by  his  virtues  or  vices;  (hews  us  how  he  came  firft  to  take 
a  right  or  wrong  turn  ;  how  he  afterwards  proceeded 
greater  and  greater  lengths ;  the  profpeds  which  in- 
vited him  to  afpire  to  higher  degrees  of  glory,  or  the 
delufions  which  milled  him  from  his  virtue  and  his 
peace  ;  the  circumiiances  which  raifed  him  to  true 
greatnefs,  or  the  rocks  on  which  he  fplit  and  funk  to 
infamy.  And  how  can  we  more  effectually,  or  in  a 
more  entertaining  manner,  learn  the  important  leflbn, 
What  we  ought  to  purfuc,  and  what  to  avoid. 

Befides  Plutarch,  Cornelius  Nepf-s,  Suetonius,  and  the 
tell  of  the  ancient  biographers,  the  moderns  are  to  be 
conflilted*     The  General  Dictionary,  continued  by  the 
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writers  of  Biographia  Britannica,  is  a  vaft  treafure  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  One  cannot  propofe  to  perufe 
thoroughly  fuch  voluminous  works.  They  are  only  to 
have  a  place  in  a  gentleman's  library,  and  to  be  turned 
to  at  times,  and  feledl  parts  to  be  read  anfd  digefted. 

A  general  infight  into  the  theoretical  part  of  govern- 
ment, and  law,  feems  neceffary  to  the  complete  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  This  may  be  bed  acquired  by 
a  careful  attention  to  hiftory,  which  (hews  the  original 
of  government  ;  its  neceflity  and  advantage  to  the 
world,  when  properly  adminftered ;  its  corruptions  and 
errors  ;  changes  and  revolutions  ;  ruin  and  fubverfion, 
and  their  caufes.  This  is  the  proper  fcience  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  eminent  rank,  who  has  weight  and  influence 
in  his  country. 

Proper  helps  for  this  ftudy  are  the  following,  viz. 

Bacon,  Locke,  and  Sidney,  on  Government ;  Harring- 
tons and  Sir  Thomas  Morels  Works  ;  Grotius  on  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace  ;  Puffendorjps  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations,  with  Barbeyrac's  Notes ;  Milton  s 
Political  Works,  which  are  to  be  read  with  large  allow- 
ances, for  his  zeal  for  the  party  he  was  engaged  in ; 
Sir  William  Temple* s  Works  ;  Caftiglione* s  Courtier ; 
Rymer's  Fcedera;  Wood's  Inftitutes ;  UEJprit  des  Loix  ; 
Domafs  Civil  Law  ;  and  The  Statutes  abridg'd. 

The  theory  of  commerce  is  clofely  connected  with 
the  foregoing.  It  is  a  fubjeft  highly  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  any  perfon,  who  would  improve  himfelf  with  a 
general  and  extenfively-ufeful  knowledge;  and  for 
perfons  in  eminent  and  active  ftations  is  indifpenfably 
neceffary.  Thofe  who  have  any  concern  with  the 
legiflature,  and  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  cities  and 
corporations,  if  they  be  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the 
interefts  of  trade,  are  wanting  in  what  is  there  proper 
calling.  Every  perfon,  who  has  either  vote  or  intereft 
in  choofing  a  Reprefentative  in  Parliament,  ought  to 
make  it  his  bufinefs  to  know  fo  much  of  the  commerce 
of  his  country,  as  to  know  how,  and  by  whom,  it  is 
likely  to  be  promoted  or  difcouraged.  And  if  all  was 
rightly  regulated,  it  is  to  be  queftioned  if  any  one  ' 
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ought  to  bo  an  ele&or,  who  could  not  make  a  toler- 
able figure  in  the  houfe,  if  not  as  a  fpeaker,  at  lead  as 
a  voter. 

To  acquire  fome  general  underftanding  of  the  theory 
of  trade  and  commerce,  a  gentleman  may,  with  advan- 
tage, ufe  the  following  books,  viz.  Pojlletbwaitfs  Dic- 
tionary of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  The  Briti/b  Mer- 
chant, 3  vols,  in  i2mo ;  Sir  Jojiab  Child  on  Trade; 
Urtariz's  Theory  of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  Univerfel 
Library  of  Trade  and  Commerce  ;  The  Merchant's 
Map  of  Commerce  ;  Locke  on  Trade  and  Coin ;  Lex 
Mercatoria  Rediviva;  OldenhurgV s%  Stevens's,  and  Lock- 
jer's  Pieces  on  Trade  and  Exchange ;  Davenant  on 
Trade  and  Revenues ;  Gee  on  Trade  ;  Tradte  by  Mi^ 
Tucker  of  Brijlol;  and  AnderfoiCs  Hiftory  of  Commerce. 

But  whoever,  from  a  view  to  public  good,  would  per- 
fe&ly  underftand  the  prefent  (late  of  the  commerce  of 
thefe  kingdoms,  as  it  is  continually  varying  and  fluctu- 
ating, be  cannot  expeft  to  have  a  juft  account  of  it  by 
any  other  means  than  the  informations  of  thofe  adually 
engaged  in  it. 

A  gentleman  may  afterwards  read  the  works  of  thofe 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  human  nature  and 
faculties,  their  extent  and  improvement,  in  a  Specula- 
tive or  theoretical  way.  After  having  ftudied  hiftory, 
he  will  be  qualified  to  judge  whether  fuch  authors  treat 
the  fubjeft  properly  or  not ;  and  will  be  capable  of  im~ 
proving  and  correcting  their  theory  from  the  examples 
of  real  charadters  exhibited  in  hiftory, 

Mr.  Locke's  Eflay  on  The  Human  Underftanding  is  the 
foundation  of  this  fort  of  knowledge.  There  is  no  good 
author  on  the  fubjeft,  who  has  not  gone  upon  his  ge- 
neral plan.  His  conduft  of  the  underftanding  is  alio  a 
work  worthy  of  its  author.  The  great  Bifliop  Butler, 
author  of  the  Analogy,  in  fome  of  his  Sermons,  which 
might  be  more  properly  called  philofophical  difcourfes, 
has  with  much  fagacity  correfted  feveral  errors  of  the 
writers  on  this  fubjeft,  on  the  theory  of  the  paflions, 
and  other  particulars.  The  works  of  Mr.  Hutcbefon  of 
Glajgow  may  be  perufed  with  advantage.  He  is  both, 
•n  naoft  points,  a  good  reafoner,  and  an  elegant  writer. 

3  Befidss 
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Befides  thcfe  authors,  and  others,  who  havfc  written  ex- 
prefely  on  this  fubjedt,  many  of  whom  have  faid  good 
things*;  but  have  run  into  fome  difputable  peculiarities 
of  opinion,  on  account  of  which  I  do  not  choofe  to  re- 
commend them ;  befides  thefe,  I  fay*  the  writings  of* 
altaioft  all  our  celebrated  Englijh  Divines  and  Moralifts 
contain  valuable  materials  on  this  fubjed. 

The  inimitable  Authors  of  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and 
Guardian,  have  difplayed  the  whole  of  human  life,  ia 
all  the  fhapes  and  colours  it  appears  in.  TtroTe  admir- 
able eflays  may  be  read  as  a  ground-work  of  oeconomits, 
w  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life. 

There  would  be  no  end  of  giving  a  lift  of  books  ori 
this  head.  The  few  following  are  foftie  of  the  befty 
viz.  The  kule  of  Life  in  Select  Sentences,  from  the  An- 
cients ;  Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients ;  Mafori1 s  Self- 
knowledge  ;  Cbarron  on  Wifdom ;  Bacon's,  Collier's* 
and  Montaigne's  Eflays ;  Fuller's  Introductions  to  Wif* 
dom  and  Prudence  ;  The  Moral  Mifcellany  ;  The 
Practical  Preacher ;  and  The  Plain  Dealer,  in  2  vol. 

Of  all  parts  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  properly 
termed  fcientific,  there  is  none,  that  can  be  fo  ill  dif* 
penfed'with  by  a  gentleman,  who  would  cultivate  his 
mind  to  the  utmoft  perfection,  as  that  of  Ethics,  or  the 
grounds  of  morality.  The  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  obligations  and  confequences  of  virtue,  and 
the  ruinous  nature  and  tendency  of  vice,  ought  to  be 
perceived  by  every  well-cultivated  mind  in  the  mod 
clear  and  perfect  manner  poflible.  But  of  this  mod 
important  branch  of  fcience,  and  what  is  very  clofely 
conne&ed  frith  it,  viz.  revealed  religion,  I  (hall  treat 
in  the  two  following  books. 

The  belt  ancient  moralifts  are  Plato,  Arijlotle,  Epifte- 
tus,  Hicrccles,  Xenopbon,  JEjop,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Seneca 
Antoninus.  Among  the  moderns,  belides  thole  men-f 
tioned  under  other  heads,  and  befides  our  belt  divines, 
as  Barrow,  Tillotfon,  and  the  reft,  the  following  are  ex- 
cellent moral  treatilcs,  viz.  Woolajloris  Religion  of  Na- 
ture delineated  ;  Groves' s  Syftemof  Morality  ;  Balguy's 
Tradts;  Cudwortb's  Immutable  and  Eternal  Morality ; 
Cumberland  de  Legibus.  Add  to  thefe,  Glover*  s^  Camp- 
belts, 
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MP/,  and  Ncttlctoti's  Pieces  on  Virtue  and  Happinefe; 
Wilkins  on  Natural  Religion;  Fiddes  on  Morality ;  The 
Minute  Philofopher ;  and  PafcbaV*  Thoughts.  But  no 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  on  this  fubjeft,  exceeds,  in 
clofenefs  of  reafoning,  Price* s  Review  of  Morals,  lately 
published. 

Of  all  (tudies,  none  have  a  more  direft  tendency  to 
aggrandize  the  mind,  and  confequently,  none  are  more 
foitable  to  the*  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  than  thofe, 
which  are  included  under  the  general  term  of  phyfio- 
logy,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature*  as  aftronomy,  ana- 
tomy, botany,  mineralogy,  and  fo  on.  The  ftudy  of 
nature  appears  in  no  light  fo  truly  noble,  and  fit  to  en- 
noble the  human  mind,  as  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  works  of  men,  as  criticifm,  antiquities,  architec- 
ture, heraldry,  and  the  like.  In  the  former,  all  is  great, 
beautiful,  and  perfect.  In  the  latter,  the  fubjeds  are 
all  comparatively  mean  and  defective.  And  whatever 
is  otherwife,  owes  its  excellence  to  nature,  as  in  poetry, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  fo  forth.  The  firft  leads  us  to 
know  and  adore  the  greateft  and  mod  perfect  of  beings. 
The  laft,  to  fee  and  regret  our  own  weaknefs  and  im- 
perfection. 

The  fyftem  of  nature  li  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
King  of  the  univerfe.  The  ignorant  and  incurious,  to 
ufe  the  comparifon  of  a  great  philofopher,  is  as  a  fpider, 
which  retires  into  fome  dark  corner,  and  wraps  itfelf  in 
its  own  dufty  cobweb,  infenfible  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  which  furround  it.  The  judicious  inquirer 
into  nature,  in  contemplating,  admiring,  and  moralifing 
upon  the  works  of  its  infinite  Author,  proves  the  juft- 
nefs  of  his  own  underftanding,  by  his  approbation  of 
the  perfect  produdions  of  an  infinite-perfeft  Being. 

The  ineers  of  fuperficial  men,  upon  the  weaknefs 
which  has  appeared  in  the  conduit  of  fome  inquirers 
into  nature,  ought  to  have  no  influence  to  difcourage 
us  from  thofe  refearches.  If  fome  few  have  fpent  too 
much  time  in  the  ftudy  of  infe&s,  to  the  neglelt  of  the 
nobler  parts  of  the  creation,  their  error  ought  to  fuggeit 
to  us  not  a  total  neglect  of  thofe  inferior  parts  of  na- 
ture ; 
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ture;  but  only  to  avoid  the  miftake  of  giving  ourfelvc*  ] 
wholly  to  them.  There  is  no  fpecies,  which  infinite  * 
Wifdom  has  thought  worth  making,  and  preferring  for  Ji 
ages,  whofe  nature  is  not  highly  worthy  of  our  inquir-  f* 
ing  into.  And  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  more  of  curir  ;■ 
ous  workmanfhip  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  body  of  the  )' 
meaneft  reptile,  than  in  the  mod  complicated,  and  mod  f 
delicate  machine,  that  ever  was  or  will  be  conftruded  f 
by  human  hands. 

To  gain  the  great  advantage  which  ought  to  be  kept  $ 
in  view,  in  inquiring  into  nature,  to  wit,  improvement  I 
of  the  mind,  we  muft  take  care  to  avoid  the  error  of  i 
fome,  who  feem  to  have  no  fcheme  but  the  finding  out 
a  fet  of  mere  dry  fads,  or  truths,  without  ever  thinking  ] 
of  the  inftrudion  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  obfer-  < 
vations  made.     An  inquirer  into  nature,  (fays  the  above  ; 
eminent  author,  who  himfelf  went  as  great  lengths  as  - 
any  one  ever  did  in  that  ftudy)   who  carries  his  re-  - 
fearches  no  farther  the  mere  finding  out  of  truths,  ads 
>a  part  as  much  beneath  him,  who  ufes  philofophy  to 
lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  as  - 
a  child  who  amufes  himfelf  with  the  external  orna- 
ments of  a  telefcope,  is  inferior  to  the  aftronomer,  whp 
applies  it  to  difcover  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

The  truth  is,  a  man  may  be  a  great  aftronomer  and 
phyfiologift,  and  yet  by  no  means  a  truly  great  man. 
For  mere  fpeculative  knowledge  alone  will  not  make  a 
great  mind ;  though,  joined  with  the  other  neceffary 
endowments,  it  gives  the  proper  idea  of  an  accomplifhed 
charader.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Mr.  Boyle  y  and  thofe  who, 
like  them,  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  can 
fllone  be  (aid  to  have  purfued  and  attained  the  proper 
end  of  philofophy,  which  can  be  no  other  way  of  any 
real  fervice  to  moral  agents,  than  in  fo  far  as  it  has  pro- 
per moral  efFeds  upon  them. 

It  is  ftrange  that  any  man  can  think  of  the  feveral 
wonders  of  nature,  as  the  two  extremes  of  ftupendous 
greatnefs  and  inconceivable  minutenefs,  the  immenfe 
variety  and  wonderful  uniformity,  the  frightful  rapidity, 
3i}d  yet  unvarying  accuracy,  of  motions  j  the  countlefs 
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numbers,  and  yet  ample  provifion,  the  fimplicity  of 
caufes,  and  variety  of  effedts,  and  the  reft,  and  not  be 
irrefiftibly  led  to  think  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
fuch  a  glorious  work  !     How  can  men  think  of  a  globe 
twenty-five  thoufand  miles  round,  as  the  earth  we  in- 
habit is  known  to  be,  without  thinking  of  the  hand 
which  formed  this  mighty  mafs,  and  gave  it  a  figure  fa 
regular,  as  we  fee  it  has  by  its  fhadow  cad  upon  the 
moon  in  a  lunar  eclipfe,  without  adoring  Him,  who 
oould  as  it  were,  roll  the  ftupendous  heap  between  hia 
bands,  and  accurately  mould  it  into  (hape  ?  But  if  aftro- 
nomers  are  right,  in  calculating  the  magnitude  of  fome 
of  the  other  planets  to  exceed  many  hundred  times,  t&js, 
on  which  we  live,  and  the  fun  himfelf  to  be  equal  to  a 
million  of  earths,  whofe  figure  we  obferve  to  be  per- 
fcdly  regular ;    what  can  we  think  of  the  eye  which* 
oould  take  in,  and  the  hand  which  could  form  into  regular 
Jhape,  fuch  cumbrous  mafles  ?   If  we  confider  this  un- 
wieldy lump  of  matter  on  which  we  live,  as  whirling 
round  the  fun  in  a  courfe  of  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  in  a  year,  and  confequently,  fixty 
thousand  in  one  hour,  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  a 
cannon-ball  juft  difcharged,  as  much  as  that  does  the 
Ipecd  of  a  horfe ;  can  we  avoid  refle&ing  on  the  in* 
conceiveable  might  of  the  arm  which  brandifhed  it,  and 
threw  it  with  a  force  proportioned  to  fuch  a  rapidity  ? 
One  would  think  thole  who  bed  underftand  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  exa&nefs  neceflary  in  adjurtmg  the 
twofold  forces  which  produce  a  circular  or  eliptical  re* 
volution  round  a  centre,  fhould  be  the  propereft  perfons 
to  fet  forth  the  wgnders  of  Divine  Wifdom,    which 
lias  exhibited  fuch  inftances  of  (kill  in  the  motions  of 
our  earth,  and  other  planets  round  the  fun,  and  in  the 
compounded  motions  of  fatcllites  or  moons  round  them# 
Who  can  furvey  the  couutlefs  myrials  of  animalcules, 
which  with  the  help  of  the  microfcope  are  vilible  iu 
almoft  all  kinds  of  fluids,  when  in  a  (late  tending  to 
put  re  fad  ion,  without  thinking  on  the  Almighty  Author 
of  fuch  a  profufion  of  life  ?   When  fome  grains  of  fand, 
fome  fmall  cuttings  of  human  hairs,  or  any  other  body, 
iphofe  real  fixe  is  known,  are  put  into  a  drop  of  one  of 
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thofe  fluids  which  exhibit  animalcules,  it  appears  evi- 
dent to  any  eye,  that  a  grain  of  fand  mud  be  equal  to 
the  fize  of  fome  millions  of  them.  For  the  grain  of 
fand  appears  a  body  of  a  great  many  inches  folic!,  while 
the  whole  fluid  feems  filled  with  living  creatures,  even 
then  (when  fo  enormoufly  magnified)  toofmalltobe 
didinguifhed  :  I  mean  at  prefent  the  fmalleft  fpecies  of 
animalcules,  for  the  mod  infufions  exhibit  a  great  va- 
riety of  fizes — Two  or  three  times  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  Weftmin/terf  and  South™ art 
crowded  into  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand  !  Every  one 
with  an  organised  body,  confiding  of  the  various  parts 
neceifary  to  animal  life  !  What  mud  then  be  the  fize  and 
particles  of  the  fluid,  which  circulates  in  the  veins  of 
foch  animals?  What  the  magnitude  of  a  p^rtitleof' 
light,  to  which  the  other  is  a  mountain  ? 

Thefe  few  particulars  are  thus  curforiiy  mentioned, 
only  for  the  fake  of  an  opportunity  of  remarking  upon 
ttbe  oddnefs  of  the  cad  of  fome  minds,  which  can  fpeod 
years  in  examining  fuch  wonders  of  nature,  going 
through  the  calculations  neceflary  to  determine  fads, 
and  yet  dop  fhort  of  the  reflections  fo  natural  upon 
making  the  difcovery,  and  for  the  fake  of  which  alone, 
one  would  think  it  was  worth  while  to  have  bedowed 
the  pains.  For  it  is  really  of  very  little  confequcnce  to 
us  to  know  theexaA  proportion  between  the  magnitude 
of  a  grain  of  fand  and  an  animalcule  in  pepper-water; 
the  wonderful  regularity  of  the  motions  of  all  the  great 
bodies  in  nature,  describing  equal  areas  in  equal  times; 
the  amazing  properties  of  light  and  colours ;  and  the 
means  by  which  vifion  is  performed,  and  the  like  :  itis> 
I  fay,  of  very  little  confequence  to  know  a  number  of 
fadts  which  obtain  in  nature,  if  we  never  confider  thern 
farther  than  as  dry  unintereding  fads,  nor  think  of 
applying  our  knowledge  of  them  to  fome  purpofe  of 
ufefulnefs  for  life  or  futurity. 

The  invitations  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  are  innumerable.  An  animal  body  is  indeed 
3  fydem  of  miracles.  The  number  of  various  parts 
adapted  to  fuch  various  ufes ;  the  drufture  of  the  bones, 
as  the  fupporters  of  the  whole  frame  ;  the  number  and 

apt 
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apt  infection  of  the  mufcles,  for  performing  the  various 
motions  of  the  body  with  eafe  and  gracefulncfs ;  the 
endlefs  variety  of  veflels,  tubes,  and  drainers,  gradually 
leffeoing  to  imperceptibility,  with  the  fluids  circulating 
through  them,  and  feqreted  by  them,  for  the  various 
purpofes  of  nature,  which  render  the  body  of  an  animal 
a  fyftem  in  which  a  greater  number  of  dreams  are  con- 
tinually flowing,  than  thofe  which  water  the  largeft 
kingdoms  upon  earth,  or,  more  probably,  than  all  that 
run  in  all  the  channels  round  the  globe. 

The  eye  alone,  that  miracle  of  nature,  is  a  (ludy  for 
life !  We  find  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  and  adjust  a 
fet  of  glades  for  any  compound  optical  inftrument. 
Yet  glafs  is  a  folid  fubdance,  which  will  keep  the  form 
that  is  once  given  it.  But  the  eye  mud  be  confidered 
as  a  com  pod  t  ion  of  various  coats  or  pellicles,  of  three 
different  humours,  and  a  fet  of  mufcles  to  alter  the  form 
of  tbofe  humours,  and  the  aperture  of  the  eye,  indanta- 
neoufly,  according  to  the  fituation,  or  didance,  bnght- 
nefe  or  obfcurity,  of  the  objeft  to  be  viewed  ;  at  \\\&> ' 
fame  time,  that  the  whole  mats  of  the  eye  is  to  be  con- 
fidered as  a  fydem  in  which  there  are  innumerably 
ftreams  continually  flowing.  Now  as  we  know,  that 
in  order  to  diflind;  vifion,  the  laws  of  optics  require  the 
figure  of  the  eye  to  be  ftri&ly  true  and  regular  ;  that 
it  fhould  continue  fit  for  vifion  for  a  few  moments  to- 
gether, confidering  of  what  foft  and  pliable  fubftance  it 
is  made,  and  how  continually  changing  its  figure  and 
ftate,  is  what  we  can  in  no  refpedi  give  an  account  of. 
How  delightful  is  the  fearch  into  thefe  wonders  \  How 
naturally  does  it %  lead  the  well-difpofed  mind  to  love 
and  adore  the  Almighty  Author  of  fo  excellent  a  work  ! 

There  is  indeed  none  of  the  works  of  nature,  down 
to  the  mod  common  and  contemptible  (if  anything 
could  be  fo  called,  which  infinite  Wifdorp  has  deigned 
to  make),  that  is  not  found,  when  attentively  examined* 
to  be,  for  curiofity,  of  drudture,  above  the  apprehenfion 
of  any  human  mind.  What  is  meaner,  or  more  com- 
mon than  a  pile  of  grafs?  Yet,  whoever  with  a  micro- 
fcope,  examines  its  various  parts,  will  find  it  a  work  of 
fych  curiofity,  as  to  deferve  his  highed  admiration. 

In 
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In  the  blade  he  will  find  a  double  coat  throughout, 
between  which  the  veflels,  which  convey  the  juices  to 
nourifh  it,  are  difpofed.  The  minutenefs  of  thofe  tubes 
decreafes  to  imperceptibility,  Nor  do  the  fame  veflels 
carry  and  return  the  juices.  There  are  in  every  plant, 
and  confequently  in  every  pile  of  grafs,  two  kinds  of 
Veflels,  analogous  to  the  veins  and  arteries  in  ?n  animal 
body,  by  means  of  which  a  circulation  of  the  juiqes  is 
performed.  The  blade  is  alio  furnifhed  with  excre^ 
tory  veflels,  to  carry  off  by  peri  pi  ration  whatever  juices 
may  be  taken  into  the  plant,  which  may  be  fuperfluous4 
or  unfit  for  its  nourishment,  and  with  abforbent  veflels, 
at  wbofe  orifices  nourifhment  is  taken  in  from  the  ambi- 
ent air,  as  well  as  from  the  earth  by  the  root  The  blade 
is  always  furnifhed  with  a  ftrong  fibrous  fubftance  run- 
ning up  its  middle,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  for  fup- 
porting  and  ftrengtheniiig  it.  The  fubftance  of  the 
roots  of  all  plants,  is  quite  different  from  the  other  parts, 
jm  outward  form  and  internal  (tru&ure.  It  is  fo  in 
grafs.  Every  fingle  tendril  is  furnifhed  with  veflels, 
at  whofe  open  mouths  the  proper  juices  enter,  which, 
as  they  mount  upwards,  are  fecreted,  fo  that  thofe 
which  are  proper  for  eaeh  refpe&ive  part,  are  conveyed 
to  it ;  and  the  other  particles,  by  means  of  valves  and 
other  contrivances  within  the  veflels,  are  flopped  and 
turned  back.  The  fubftance  of  the  root  itfelf  is  of  three 
forts,  the  cortical,  or  bark,  the  woody  part,  and  the  pith. 
Each  of  thefe  has  its  veflels  or  paflages,  differently  dif- 
pofed, and  of  a  different  flze  and  make,  as  the  micro- 
Scope  fhews.  The  feed  itfelf  is  a  miracle  of  curiofity. 
For  in  every  fingle  grain  the  ftamina  of  the  future  plant, 
or  rather  of  the  plant  itfelf  in  miniature  is  difpofed, 
fo  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  only  the  unfolding  of 
the  ftamina,  and  their  enlargement  by  the  addition  of 
new  juices.  If  the  opinion  of  fome  naturalifts  be  well 
founded,  viz.  that  in  the  ftamina  contained  in  a  feed, 
there  are  alfo  contained  the  ftamina  of  the  plant  which 
is  afterwards  to  fpring  from  that,  and  fo  on  for  evert 
this  increafes  the  wonder  infinitely.  It  is  likewife  ©b«* 
ferved,  that  almoft  every  plant,  if  cut  off  above  the  root, 
will  fend  out  new  branches,  leaves,  and  feeds  almoft 

endlefsly* 
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eodlefsly.     So  that  it  would  feem,  that  every  (dock  of 
every  plant,  and  corifequently  every  ftalk  of  grafs,  as 
well  as  every  feed,  contained  aim  oft  an  infinite  number 
of  other  plants,  branches,  leaves,  and  fo  forth,  in  minia- 
ture.    But  I  will  not  arge  this  too  far,  becaufe  there  is 
another  hypothefis,  which  does  not  require  fuch  incon- 
ceiveable  itilnutenefs  of  (lamina,  nor  their  being  thus 
difpofed  one  within  another,    without  end,  from  the 
creation  of  the  firft  plant :  I  mean,  the  fuppofition  of 
thofe  ftamina  floating  in  the  air,  in  infinite  numbers, 
and  being  received  into  proper  matrices,  and  fo  fru&i- 
fying.     Be  this  as  it  will,  there  are,  as  we  have  teen, 
wonders  without  end  in  fo  defpicable  an  objeft  as  a 
pile  of  grafs.     After  all  that  has  been  faid,  there  may, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  be  a  thoufand  times  more  un- 
known of  the  internal  fubftance  or  ftru&ure  of  a  pile  of 
grafs.     We  know  not  how  two  particles  of  matter  come 
to  adhere  to  one!  another,  why  they  do  not  fall  afunder 
like  grains  of  duft  or  fand.    We  know  not  how*  the 
particles  of  nourifhment  are  taken  into  the  veffels  of  the 
root  of  a  plant ;  how  they  are  carried  on  and  fefcreted 
every  one  to  its  proper  place  ;  what  it  is  iq  the  makeof 
the  particles  of  the  juice,  and  effluvia  exhaled  from  the 
root  and  blade,  which  makes  them  tafte  or  fmell  dif- 
ferently ;   what  difpofition  of  the  external  parts  makes 
the  root  part  appear  white,  and  the  blade  green,  and  fo 
on.     Yet  this  fubjeft,  in  which  there  are  fo  many  curi- 
ofities  known  to  us,  and  enough  of  inexplicable  difficul- 
ties to  puttie  all  the  philofophers  of  ancient  and  moderit 
times  is  no  rarity,  but  it  is  every  wherd  to  be  met  with. 
The  whole  earth  is   covered  with  it.     Whilft  every 
fingle  pile,  of  which  there  may  be  fome  thoufands  in 
every  fquarefoot  of  ground,  is  formed  with  all  the  ad- 
mirable curiofity&nd  eiadlnefs  I  have  been  here  deferr- 
ing.    What  then  is  the  art  difplayed  in  all  the  various 
and  numberlefs  plants  of  different  fpecies  which  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  What  the  profufion  of- work- 
man  (hip  in  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  beads,  birds, 
fifties,  and  infefts,  which  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  earth 
and  waters;  of  which  every  fingle  individual  difplays 
wonders  of  inexpreflible  powA  and  inconceivable  wif- 
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dom  beyond  number  ?  "  Great  and  manifold  are  thy 
"  works,  O  Lord,  in  wifdom  haft  thou  made  them  all." 
If  a  perfon  has  a  ftrong  genius  for  mathematical 
learning,  it  will  be  natural  for  him  to  improve  himfelf 
in  the  higher  parts  of  that  noble  fcience,  as  plain  and 
iphefical  trigonometry,  conic  fe&ions  and  fluxion?. 
.But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
idea  of  a  well-improved  mind,  that  a  perfon  be  mafter 
of  thofe  abftrufe  parts  of  mathematics'.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  know  not,  whether  the  employing  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  thofe  parts  of  fcience,  which  are  rather  fub- 
lime  and^curious,  than  ufeful  in  life,  can  be.juftified  ;. 
at  lead,  where  a  perfon  has  a  capacity  for  improving 
himfelf  and  others  in  ufeful  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  exercifing  the  genius 
in  the  mod  difficult  parts  of  ftudy,  is  not  without  its 
ufes,  as  it  tends  to  whet  the  capacity,  and  fliarpen  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  which  may,  for  any  thing  we 
'  jknow,  be  of  advantage  to  it,  in  fitting  it  for  the  fublime 
employments  of  future  dates.  Add  to  this,,  that  it  is 
not  always  eafy  to  fay  what  is  altogether  ufelefs  in  fci- 
ence. What  has  been  at  its  fir  ft  difcovery  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  curiofity,  hasoften  been  found  afterwards  capable 
of  being  applied  to  the  nobleft  ufes  in  fcience,  and  in 
life.  This  has  been  experienced  in  no  inftance  more 
frequently  than  in  the  difcovery  of  mathematical  pro* 
portions.  Thofe  of  triangles  were  difcovered  before 
they  were  found  to  be  of  fuch  important  ufefulnefs  in 
jnenfuration  and  navigation ;  and  thofe  in  common 
geometry,  in  trigonometry,  conies,  and  fluxions,  before 
they  were  applied  to  aftronoraical  calculations..  Nor 
qan  any  one  pronounce  with  certainty,  that  thofe  which 
have  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  direct  ufe  for  improv- 
ing fcience,  or  art,  never  will,,  or  are  capable  of  it* 
Upon  the  whole,  the  purfuit  of  any  ftudy,  however  it 
may  feem  merely  curious,  rather  than  ufeful,  is  an  em- 
ployment incomparably  more  noble  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  human  life,  than  thofe  of  pleafure,  power,  or 
riches.  Though  this  is  not  faying,  that  ftudy  is  the 
fole  bufinefs  of  life,  or  that  it  may  not  be  carried  lengths 
inconfiftent  with  our  prefent  ftate. 

For 
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For  improvement  in  the  higher  mathematics,  WoU 
jhis's  and  WilforC's  Trigonometry,  Midler's  or  Be  la 
Hire9s  Conic  fedtions,  Ditton's,  Simp  fan's,  or  Maclauriris 
Fluxions  may  be  ftudied. 

At  laft  we  come  to  the  fummit  and  pinnaclfe  of  know- 
ledge, the  utmoft  reach  of  human  capacity,  I  mean  the 
Newtonian  philofophy.  This  fublime  of  fcience  is  what 
very  few,  perhaps  not  fix  in  an  age,  have  been  found 
tqaal  to.  The  labours  of  that  prodigy  of  our  ipecies  $ 
the  calculations  and  demonflrations  upon  which  he  has 
founded  his  immortal  and  impregnable  ftru&ure,  are 
not  to  beinveftigated,  but  by  onepoflefledof  the  quickeft 
penetration,  the  molt  indefatigable  diligence,  leifure, 
tod  vacancy  of  mind.  There  are,  for  example,  fome 
of  his  problems,  which  few  men  can  hold  out  to  go 
through ;  few  minds  being  capable  of  keeping  on  the 
ftretch  for  fo  long  a  time  as  is  neceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  It  will  therefore  be  in  vain  to  advife  readers  in 
general  to  try  their  ftrength  in  this  Achillean  bow.  It 
is  however,  poffible  to  acquire  a  general  idea  of  his  phi- 
lofopby  from  Pemberton's  and  Maclaurin's  views  of  it. 
They  who  would  go  farther,  muft  read  his  Principia 
with  the  Jefuit's  Comment,  and  his  Optics; 

I  will  here  give  a  lift  of  books,  which  will  make  a 
pretty  complete  and  ufeful  colledion  upon  the  various 
branches  of  natural  philofophy  and  mixt  mathematics. 
Ray's  Wifdom  of  God  in  the  creation.  Derham's  Phy- 
fico-theology.  Nature  difplayed.  Nieuwentyt's  Reli- 
gious philofopher.  Bacon's  and  Boyle's  Works.  Lieu- 
mnboek's  Arcana.  Adams' s  Micrographia,  and  Baker's 
Employment  for  the  Microfcope.  Ray's,  Ruyfch's,  and 
Gefner's  Hiftory  of  Animals.  IVillughbuy' sOvmtho\og\a. 
Swammerdam  of  Infefls.  Keil's  and  Gravefandt's  Phy- 
lies.  "  Gravefande's,  Defa$u tier's,  and  Rowning's  Expe- 
rimental Philofophy.  HilPs  Hiftory  of  Minerals  and 
Foflils.  Blackwell's  Herbal.  Martin's  Philofophicai 
Grammar,  and  Philofophia  Biitannica.  The  Tracfts 
which  give  an  account  of  the  latedifcoveries  in  electri- 
city. Hales* s  Statics.  Cotts's  Hydroftatics  and  Pneu- 
matics. MifcellaneaCuriofa.  Philofophicai  Tranfaclions 
abridged,  and  thofe  of  the  foreign  academies  of  fciences. 

/       N  2  MufchenbroeK  t 
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Mufchenbroek's  Phyfical  Effays.  KeiFs*  Win/low's,  and 
Heijler's  Anatomy.  Monro's  Ofteology.  jBoerbaave's 
Oeconomia  Animalis.  Ray,  Malpbigbi,  Tournefort,  and 
Sloan  of  Plants.  Keits  and  Gregory's  Aftronomy* 
Pemberton's  and  Maclaurin's  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's Difcoveries.  Sir  Ifaac's  Principia,  with  the  Jefuit's 
Comment.  Dr.  Halley's,  Huygens's,  and  Flam/lead's 
Works.  Wbi/lon's  Religious  Principles  of  Aftronomy. 
$mitbys,  Gregory's,  and  Sir  I/aac  Newton' s  Optics.  Boer^ 
haave's  Chemiftry.  To  which  add,  Harris's  Lexicon 
Technicum  ;  Chambers's  Dictionary  \  or  the  Encyclo- 
pedic now  publilhing. 

A  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leifnre  will  do  well  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  a  few  of  the  principal  inffrumetits 
ufed  in  experimental  philofophy,  as  an  air-pump,  which 
alone  will  yield  almoft  an  endlefs  variety  of  entertain^ 
ment  j  to  which  add  a  condensing  engine ;  a  micro- 
fcope,  with  the  folar  apparatus,  which  likewife  is  alone 
fufficient  to  fill  up  the  leifure  hours  of  a  life;  a  tele- 
fcope  of  the  Gregorian  conftru&ion*;  a  fet  of  prifms, 
and  bther  glaifes  for  the  experiments  in  light  and 
colours  ;  a  fet  of  artificial  magnets  ;  an  cleftric&l  ma- 
chine j  and  a  pair  of  Mr.  Neale's  patent  globes. 

SECT.    V. 

Of  forming  a  Tajle  in  polite  Learning  and  Arts. 

TO  fay,  that  a  gentleman  has  attained  the  utmoft 
perfection  of  the  human  genius,  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  politer  fciences  of  criticifm,  poetry,  oratory,  and 
antiquities,  and  of  the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  mufic, 
fculpture,  and  architecture,  would  undoubtedly  be  im- 
proper. And  yet  it  may  juftly  be  affirmed,  that  a  very 
moderate  (kill  in  them  is  fufficient ;  as  that  kind  of 
knowledge  is  at  beft  only  the  embellifliment,  not  the 
fubftantial  excellence  of  a  charafter.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  many,  efpecially  men  of  fortune,  do 
purfue  the  ftudy  of  thofe  elegances  to  lengths  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  fhortnefs  and  asd  uncertainty  of  life, 

and 

*  The  beft  and  largcft  inftruments  of  this  kind,  beyond  companion* 
that  have  ever  been  made,  arc  thoTe  conitiu&cd  by  Mr.  Sbcrt  j?f  Surry-frcet, 
i*  the  Strand,  Lonftf* 
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with  the  awful  tad  ferious  bufinefs  to  be  done  in  it. 
Solid  and  ufeful  knowledge,  efpecially  among  the  great, 
gives  way  almoft  entirely  to  tafte.  And  even  of  that,  a 
veTy  great  part  is  only  affectation  and  cant,  rather  than 
true  discernment.  In  mufic,  for  example,  I  think  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  there  are  few  civilized  nations,  in 
which  there  is  fo  little  true  tafte,  a$  in  England ;  the 
proof  of  which  is,  the  extremely  fmall  number  of  our 
country-men  and  women,  who  excel  either  in  perform- 
ance or  compofition.  In  France  and  Italy,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  feveral  other  countries  of  Europe,  there  are 
very  few  towns,  or  even  villages,  in  which  there  are 
not  fome  able  artifts  in  mufic.  And  yet  we  know,  that 
there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world,  in  which  muficians, 
efpecially  foreigners,  are  fo  much  encouraged,  as  here. 
This  cannot  be  afcribed  to  our  natural  tafte  for  mufic ; 
for  that  would  appear  in  our  excelling  in  the  art.  It 
muft  therefore  be  owing  to  anaffe&ation  of  what  we  do 
not  pofiefs,  which  cofts  us  a  great  many  thoufands  a- 
yearf  and  muft  yield  but  very  little  entertainment.  For 
the  plea fu re  a  perfon  receives  from  mufic,  or  any  of  the 
other  beaux  arts,  is  proportionable  to  the  tafte  and  dif- 
ccrnment  he  has  in  them. 

Perhaps,  the  fame  might  be  faid  of  fome  other  ele- 
gances, as  well  as  of  mufic.  But  I  fhall  only  in  gene- 
ral add,  that  whoever  purfues  what  is  merely  ornamen- 
tal, to  the  negledt  of  the  ufeful  buiinels  of  life  ;  and, 
inftead  of  confidering  fuch  things  only  as  ornaments 
and  amufements,  makes  them  his  whole  or  chief  em- 
ployment, does  not  underftand,  nor  a&  up  to,  the  true 
dignity  of  his  nature. 

On  the  ftudy  of  claflical  learning  and  antiquities,  I 
cannot  help  faying,  that  it  is  really  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
concern,  t6  fee  men  of  learning  draining  beyond  all 
bounds  of  fenfe  in  heaping  encomiums  on  the  great  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  which  there  is  reafon  to  think  thofe 
great  men  would  blulh  to  read.  To  hear  thofe  gentle- 
men, one  would  imagine  the  ancients  all  giants  in  know- 
ledge, and  the  moderns  pigmies.  Whereas  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  its 
youth,  or  immature  age,  and  that  the  human  fyecies, 
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like  an  individual,  have  gradually  i approved  by  length 
of  time  ;  and,  having  the  advantage  of  the  inquiries  and 
obfervations  of  the  paft  ages,  have  accordingly  ptofited 
by  them,  and  brought  real  and  'properly  fcientific 
knowle4ge  to  heights,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  ima- 
gine the  ancients  had  any  conception  .of.  The  whole 
advantage  antiquity  feems  to  have  of  the  prefent  times, 
as  far  as  we  know,  and  it  would  be  ftrange  if  we  fhould 
reafon  upon  what  we  do  uo\  know,  is  in  works  of  fancy. 
The  ftyle  of  the  ancient  orators  and  poets  is  perhaps 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  of  our  productions*  in  grandeur, 
and  in  elegance.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  it  fhould  be  fo. 
In  the  popular  governments  oi  Greece  and  Rome,  wbere 
almoft  every  point  was  to  be  gained  by  dint  of  elo- 
quence, and  where  kings  were  clients  to  private  plea- 
ders, it  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  art  of  oratory  fhould 
be  cultivated,  and  encouraged  tQ  the  utmoft,     .    ■• 

The  very  found  of  the  Greek  Rnd  Latin  gives  tb<8 
writings  in  thofe  languages  a  fweetnefs  and  majefty, 
which  none  of  our  feeble,  unmufical  tongues  can  reach. 
How  fhould  an  EngHJfj  or  French  poet  have  any  chance 
of  equalling  the  productions  of  thofe  who  wrote  in  a 
language  which  expreffed  the  commoneft  thoughts  wit{i 
more  pomp  of  found,  than  our  modern  tongues  will  lend 
to  the  molt  fublime  conceptions  \  ' 

Ion  d%apameibomenos  prefcphe  podas  okjs  Acbilkus*  Hq^« 

« 

"  The  fwift-footed  Achilles  anfwered  him/* 

,         »       .  ■•         .    •  * 

Jlere  is  more  grandeur  of  found,  to  exprefs  almoft  no- 
thing, than  Milton  could  find  in  the  whole  corapafs  of 
our  language  to  clothe  the  gfeateft  thoughts  that  per- 
haps ever  entered  into  an  uninfpired  imagination.  For 
what  is  there  in  the  Iliad,  ftript  of  the  majefty  of  the 
Greek,  that  can  equal  the  following  hymn  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  lung  by  the  fir  ft  parents  of  mankind  ifl 
innocence :  -* 

««  Thcfe  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good 
"  Almighty  !  Thine  this  univerfal  frame, 
*«  Thus  wondrous  fair.     Thyfelf  how  wondrous  then! 
*  Unfpcakablc !  who  fitt'ft  above  thefe  hcav'ns, 
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"  To  us  invifible,  or  dimly  fecn 
*'  In  thcfe  thy  lowelt  works.    Yet  thefe  declare 
"  Thy  goodnefs  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 
•*  Speak  ye,  who  bell  can  tell,  ye  Tons  of  light ! 
"  Angels  I  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  Tongs 
•*  And  choral  fymphonies,  day  without  night, 
"  Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.    Ye  in'  heav'n  ! 
.**  On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol, 
•'  Him  .frit,  him  lait,  him  midit,  and  without  end/*  &c. 

How  would  jhefe  thoughts  (hine  in  Homer's  Greek! 
JIow  would  Longinus  have  celebrated  fuch  a  paffage  in 
a  venerable  ancient !  How  would  our  Daciers  and  our 
Popes  have  celebrated  itl  Let  us  not  therefore  be  im- 
pofed  on  by  found  ;  but  while  we  pay  due  praife  to  an- 
tiquity, let  us  not  refufe  it  to  fuch  of  the  moderns  as 
iave  deferved  it  even  in  thofe  arts,  in  which  the  an- 
cients have  exhibited  their  utmoft  abilities.    - 

Bat  though  it  {hould  be  confefled,  that  the  ancient 
jpoets,   orators,  and  fculptqrs  liave  in  lome  refpeds  out- 
done the  moderns ;  when  this  is  faid,  all  is  laid,  that 
can  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  their  fuperiority  to  us. 
Tor  in   mod  parts  of  folid   fcience,  they  were  mere 
children  :  Their  phyfiology  is  egregious  trifling,  and 
groundlefs  hypothefis,  drawn  not  lb  much  from  nature, 
as  from  fancy.     Their  theology  or  mythology  is  a  mix- 
ture  of  fenfe,    myftery,    fable,  and  impurity.     Their 
ethics   are  well  enough  for  what  they  have  delivered. 
But  it  is  a  ftrufture  without  connection,  and  without 
foundation.     Whoever  has   ftudied   IVooltajhn's  Reli- 
gion of  Nature  delineated,  will  hardly  think  Arijlottfs 
Ethics,   or  Tully's  Offices,   worth  reading,  for  the  fake 
of  improvement  in  real  and  fcientific  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  and  obligations   of  morality.     He  who  Jias 
digefted  Dr.  Clark's  noble  work,  will  hardly  have  re- 
courfe  to  Cicero,  Of  the  Nature  of  the   Gods,  for  juft 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,   and  a  rational  fcheme  of 
religion.     Who  would  name  fuch  philfophers  as  Pliny, 
or  jE/ian,   with  Mr.  Boyle,  or  Mr.  Ray?  Who  would 
think  of  comparing  Atijlotle*s  Logic  with  Mr.  Locke's, 
or    Ptolemy's   Aftronomy   with    Sir   Ifaac   Newton's  ? 
There  are  many  whole  fciences  known  in  our  times,  of 
which  the  ancients  had  not  the  lead  fufpicion,  and  arts 
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which  they  have  had  no  conception.  All  the  discove- 
ries made  jby  thofe  noble  inftrpments,  the  telefcope,  the 
xnicrofcope,  and  the  air-pump ;  the  phenomena  of 
eledricity;  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  various 
other  difcoveries  in  anatomy ;  the  whole  theory  of  light 
and  colours ;  almoft  all  that  i?  known  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  machine  of  the  world  is  governed  ;  the  me- 
thods of  algebra  and  fluxions;  pointing,  clocks,  the 
compafs,  gunpowder,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more, 
are  the  produ&ions  of  the  induftry  and  fagacity  of  the 
moderns.  Jt  is  therefore  very  unaccountable,  that 
many  ftudious  men  fhould  exprefs,  on  all  occafions,  fuch 
an  unbounded  and  unreafonable  admiration  of  the  an- 
cients, merely  for  the  elegances  and  fublimities,  which 
appear  in  their  works  of  fancy,  which  arp  likewife  dif^ 
graced  in  many  places  by  a  trifling  and  childifh  extra- 
vagance, running  often  fo  far  into  the  marvellous,  as 
quite  to  lofe  fight  of  the  probable.  Witnefs  Virgif^ 
prophetical  harpies,  bleeding  twigs,  and  one-eyed  Brob- 
dignagians\  Homer's  (peaking  horfes,  fcolding  god- 
defies,  and  Jupiter  enchanted  with  Venus' s  girdle ;  and 
Ovid's  firing  of  unnatural  and  monftrous  fidions  from, 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  bis  book ! 

Whoever  may  be  difpofed  to  queftion  what  is  here 
faid  as  a  peculiar  or  new  notion,  may  read  Mr.  Locke 
on  the  Condudt  of  the  Underftan^ing,  and  WottorCs  and 
Baker's  Refle&ions  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning; 
there  he  will  find  the  fubjeft  difcufled  in  a  more  copi- 
ous manner,  than  the  bounds  of  this  treatife  would 
allow. 

It  is  therefore  very  neceflary,  that  in  cultivating  a 
tafte,  people  take  care  to  value  the  ancients  only  for 
what  is  truly  valuable  in  them,  and  not  tp  prefer  them, 
univerfally  and  in  the  grofs,  to  the  moderns,  who,  by 
the  advantage  of  fucceeding  to  the  labours  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  haye  acquired  incomparably  the  fuperiority  over 
them  in  almoft  all  parts  of  real  knowledge  drawn  from 
acStual  obfervation;  in  method  and  clofenefs  of  reafon- 
ing ;  in  depth  of  inquiry ;  in  more  various  ways,  as 
*well  as  more  compendious  methods  of  coming  at  truth ; 
&jjd,  in  general,  in  whatever  is  ufeful  for  improving  the 
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underftanding ;  advantages  as  much  fuperior  to  what 
ferves  only  to  refine  the  imagination,  and  work  upon 
the  paffions,  as  it  is  of  more  confequence  that  a  ntao  re- 
ceive improvement  in  true  knowledge,  than  that  he  paft 
his  life  in  a  pleating  dream. 

Befides  the  ancient  hiftorians  mentioned  under  the 
article  of  hiftory,  whoever  would  form  his  tafte  upon 
the  beft  models,  mud  be  in  fome  meafure  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  poets,  as  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides, Callimacbus,  Theocritus,  Ariflopbanes^  Anacreon. 
Their  orators,  as  Dtmojlbenes,  Ifocrates,  and  JEfcbines, 
The  philofophers,  whofe  works  in  that  language  are 
come  down  to  us,  are  to  be  looked  into,  not  fq  much 
po  account  of  their  fentiments,  of  which  above,  as  their 
ftyle  and  manner.  The  chief  of  them  are,  Plato,  who 
,  alio  gives  an  account  of  the  philofophy  of  Socrates,  Ari». 
fiotle,  Xenopbon,  Plutarch,  Epittetus,  Longinus,  Jambli- 
dusM  who  gives  aq  account  of  Pythagoras,  Tbeopbrq/lus^ 
Hierocles,  JEJian.  To  thefe  may  be  added  Pbilo  Ju~ 
ictus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Max.  Tyrius.  The  greateft 
anciept  philofophers,  who  writ  in  Latin,  are  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Seneca,  Lucretius,  ^tiintilian,  Lucius  Apuleius,  and 
Boetbius.  ,The  beft  Latin  poets  arc  Virgil,  Horace,  Te- 
rence, Juvenal,  Perfius,  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Seneca  the 
tragic  poet,  Martial,  Luc  an,  Statins,  Aufonius,  and 
Claudian. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  look  into  the  Fathers,  after 
having  got  a  little  acquaintance  with  what  is  afcribed 
to  Barnabas,  Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycatpf 
and  with  the  remains  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  Irceneus, 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  jfujlin  martyr,  Origen,  Jerome,  Au- 
gufiin,  Eufebius,  and  LaSlantius,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
he  can  conveniently  look  into,  may  reft  contented  with 
what  he  will  have  gained  by  that  ftudy. 

There  may  be  a  few  other  ancient  authors,  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  a  gentleman  tnay  find  his  advantage  in 
looking  into.  And  there  are  great  parts  of  mod  of  thofe 
here  mentioned,  which  it  were  better  to  pafs  over. 
There  are,  almoft  in  all  the  ancient  uninfpired  writers, 
uuoiberlefs  exceptionable  and  wropg-turned  fentiments, 
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1  of  which  the  judicious  reader's  difcernment  will  obviate 
the  bad  effedls. 

UfeTul  books  in  criticifm  are,  Hefychius,  Suidas,  He- 
dericus's  Lexicon,  Scapula,  and  Con/tantine1  s  Lexicon  ; 
Stephens's  Thefaurus;  AinfwottV s Di<3k>nary ;  Potter** 
Greek,  ana  Kenrtetf s  R omati  Antiquities  ;  Montfaucoris 
Palaographia  Gnrca,  and  Antiquite  Expliquee ;  the  va- 
rious authors  colle&ed  in  Gravies  and  Grorovivfii 
Thefaurus  ;  in  Sallengre's  Novus  Q£hefaurus\  in  Gruter*$ 
Fax  Artium ;  and  a  multitude  of  others  enumerated  by 
Wajfe  in  his  Memorial  concerning  the  Dejiderata  in 
Learning,  printed  in  Bibliotheca  Literaria,  Lond.  1722. 
No!  iii.  Among  the  ancients,  Arijlotle,  Longinus,  and 
^uintilian.  Among  the  French,  Dacier  fcnd  Bojffu* 
And  among  the  Englijb,  Addifon  and  Pope  are  good 
Wines. 

I  cannot  here  help  making  a  remark  upon  the  man- 
ner of  moft  of  thofe  profeffed  critics,  who  underttke  to 
tranflate,  comment,  anfwer,  or  write  remarks  upon  au- 
thors. Thefe  gentlemen  feem  generally  to  run  greatly 
into  extremes  either  in  praifing  or  blaming.  I  own  1 
cannot  perfqade  myfelf  that  Homer,  for  example,  un- 
derftood  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  as  perfedly 
as  Boerhaave,  merely  from  the  circumftance  of  -his 
wounding  his  heroes  in  fo  many  different  parts.  Noi 
can  I  think  that  Mr.  Chambers  could  have  extracted  hii 
circle  of  the  arts  and  fciences  out  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley,  even  with  the  help  of  Pope's  and  Dacier*  s  note* 
into  the  bargain.  On  the  other,  hand,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  fome  of  the  genuine  fpirit  of  poe- 
try in  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  works,  notwithftanding 
what  the  fatirical  Dean  Swift  has,  in  the  bitternefs  oi 
his  wit,  faid  againft  him.  Nor  does  it  clearly  appear  to 
me  that  all  the  heroes  in  the  Dunciad  defer ve  a  place  io 
the  lift  of  votaries  of  the  goddefs  of  Dullrtefs. 

I  have  made  this  remark  for  the  fake  of  taking  occa- 
sion to  caution  readers  not  to  let  themfelves  be  mi  fled 
by  critics  or  commentators  ;  but,  after  endeavouring  tc 
fix  a  fet  of  rational,  clear,  and  indifputable  marks9 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  real  excellences  or  blemifhes 
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of  the  works  they  read,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  to 
read  the  critics,  but  to  ufe  their  own  judgment, 

The  bed  Engli/b  poets  are  Spencer,  Milton,  Shake/pear, 
Waller,  Rowe,  Addijon,  Pope. 
I  mention  only  tbofe  whole  writings  are  generally  in- 
|  nocenc  Wit  or  genius,  when  applied  to  the  corrupting  ' 
.  or  debauching  the  mind  or  manners  of  the  reader,  ought 
I  to  be  doomed  to  infamy  and  oblivion.  And  it  is  the 
:  difgrace  of  our  country  and  religion,  that  fuch  (luff  as 
i  the  greateft  parts  of  the  works  of  a  Dryden,  or  a  Congreve, 
\  fend  fuch  like,  fhould  be  in  print. 

Among  the  French  there  are  feveral  goo£  writers  in 
the  Belles  Lettres,  as  Corneille.  and  Racine,  Rollin,  Da- 
'tier,  Fcnelon,  Boileau,  and  Moliere,  the  beft  writer  of  \ 
comedy  who  has  Qourifhqd  iince  Terence ;  his  charac- 
ters being  all  well  drawn,  his  moral  always  good,  and 
bis  language  chafte  and  decent. 

To  acquire  a  tafte  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, travel  is  the  moft  effectual  means.  But  fuch, 
vhofe  convenience  it  does  not  fuit  to  go  abroad,  may 
fee  fome  ftnall  collections  of  valuable  paintings  and  fta- 
tues  in  our  own  country,  and  may  with  advantage  read 
on  painting  and  defign,  Harris,  Du  Bos,  Richardfon, 
Frefnoy,  Lairejfe,  the  Jefuit's  Art  of  Perfpe&ive,  Des 
Piles,  Roma  Illujtrata,  Da  Vinci,  Gravejande,  and  Dit- 
ton  on  Perfpe&ive. 

On  arcbite&ure,  Fulladio,  He  Chambray,  Felibien, 
Sebqftian,  L*  Clerc,  Perrault,  Freart,  and  Evelyn,  And 
on  ftatuary,  Alberti  and  Richard/on* 

SECT.    VI. 

Of  Travel. 

THERE  are  three  countries,  of  which  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune  to  fee  a  little; 
I  mean  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  The  firft,  with 
a  view  to  commerce  and  police  ;  the  fecond  to  the  ele- 
gance of  life ;  and  the  lalt  to  curiofities  in  art,  ancient 
and  modern. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  travel,  as  well  as  other  accom- 
plifhments.  And  where  there  is  not  a  dirett  view  to 
!■•■  real 
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real  improvement,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  may 
be  very  foolilfaly  fpent  in  rambling  over  the  wofrld,  and 
flaring  at  ft  range  fights. 

In  order  to  reap  benefit  from  travel,  it  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  that  a  gentleman  know  well  his  own  country 
before  he  fets  out ;  that  nothing  he  may  meet  with  may 
be  ftrange  to  him,  but  what  is  peculiar  to  the  place  he 
travels  through,  by  which  means  he  may  fave  himfelf  a 
great  deal  of  other  wife  loft  labour.  This  will  alfo  efr. 
able  him  to  determine  immediately  in  what  particulate 
our  own  country  has  the  advantage  of  foreign  parts,  and 
the  contrary.  It  will  alfo  be  necefiary,  that  he  make ' 
himfelf  matter,  before  he  fets  out,  of  as  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  and  what  may  be  wot-  : 
thy  of  his  attention  in  them,  as  can  be  had  in  books,  of 
conversation  with  thofe  who  have  travelled,  by  which 
means  he  will  go  properly  prepared  to  every  place  and 
every  objed.  A  cor  refpbndence  with  men  of  abilities 
and  intereft  in  the  places  on?  is  to  go  to*  ought  >alfo  to 
be  eftabliftied,  before  he  fefs  out,  that  no  time  may  be 
loft  in  finding  out  fuch  after  his  arrival. 

The  principal  objefts.  of  inquiry  of  a  traveller  art 
evidently  the  characters  and  manners  of  different  na- 
tions, their  arts  of  government,  connexions,  and  inte- 
nds, the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  different  coun- 
tries, as  to  adminiftration,  police,  commerce,  and  the 
reft,  with  the  ftate  of  literature  apd  arts,  and  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  An  account  of  what  one  has  ob- 
served in  each  different  country,  with  the  remarks 
which  occurred  upon  the  fpot,  ought  to  be  constantly 
kept. 

Nothing  fets  forth  to  view  more  confpicuoufly  the 
difference  between  a  young  mpn  of  fenfe  and  a  fool, 
than  travel.  The  firft  returns  from  foreign  parts  im- 
proved in  eafinefs  of  behaviour,  in  modefty,  in  freedom 
of  fentiment,  and  readinefe  to  make  allowances  to  thofe 
who  differ  from  him,  and  in  ufeful  knowledge  of  men 
and  manners.  The  other  brings  back  with  him  a  laced 
coat,  a  fpoiled  conftitution,  a  gibberifh  of  broken  French 
and  Italian,  and  an  awkward  imitation  of  foreign  ge- 
flures. 

One 
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One  good  confequence  of  an  Englifb  gentleman's 
having  feen  other  countries,  if  he  has  any  underftand- 
iog,  will  be,  bis  returning  home  more  than  ever  difpofed 
to  enjoy  his  own.     For  whoever  rightly  underftands 
Therein  the  true  happinefs  of  a  nation  confifts,  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  thefe  highly-favoured  lands,  were  they 
covered  ten  months  in  the  year  with  fnow,  and  boafted 
nther  tree  nor  (hrub,  would  have  incomparably  the 
advantage  of  Italy,  with  her  orange  groves,  her  breath- 
iog  ftatues,  and  her  melting  ftrains  of  mufic ;  of  France, 
with  all  her  gaudy  finery  and  outfide  elegance  ;  and  of 
Spain,  with  her  treafures  from  the  New  World.    Who 
would  compare  with  happy  Britain,  a  country,  in  which 
even  all  thefe  united,  but  which  was  deprived  of  that 
aoe,  that  firft  of  bleffings,  the  glory  of  Human  Nature, 
without  which  life  is  but  a  lingering  death !  I  mean,  the 
neftimable  privilege  of  enjoying  in  peace  whatever 
Qeaven  has  lent,  of  inquiring  freely  into  facred  truth, 
and  of  worfhipping  the  Almighty  Father  of  All  in  fin- 
•erity  and  fimplicity,  according  to  the  dictates  of  con* 
fcience,  unbiafled  and  unterrified  by  dragoons,  by  racks, 
and  fires,  and  mercilefs  inquifitors  ? 

SECT.    VII. 

Of  the  comparative  Importance  of  the  various  Branches  of 
Knowledge  re/peftively,  and  with  regard  to  different 
Ranis  and  Stations* 

WE  have  thus  taken  a  curfory  view  of  fcience, 
and  feen  what  is  to  be  ftudied  and  learned,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  diftinguifhed  and  rare  character  of 
a  man  of  general  and  univerfal  knowledge.  To  be 
completely  mafter  of  every  one  of  the  branches  I  have 
here  treated  of,  only  as  far  as  they  are  already  known, 
is  what  no  one  man  ever  will  be  capable  of,  much  lefs 
of  improving  them  by  new  difcoveries  and  additions  of 
his  own.  But  a  man  of  fine  natural  parts,  a  ftrong  con- 
futation, a  turn  to  application,  an  eafy  fortune,  a  vacant 
mind,  and  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  early  in- 
trodudion,  in  a  free  and  rational  manner,  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  various  parts  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  fet  of 
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learned  and  communicative  friends,  and  of  travel;  fuch. 
a  perfon  may,  in  the  courfe  of  a  life,  acquire  a  mafterly* 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  principal  parts  pf 
fcience,  fo  &s  to  apply  them  with  eafe  and  re&dinefs  to 
his  occafions  for  entertaining  and  inftrudting  others,  as* 
well  as  enriching  and  aggrandizing  his  own  mind,  and 
perfedting  his  whole  chara&er.  Such  a  perfon  may  aHb 
improve  fome  particular  parts  of  knowledge  by  his  fa- 
gacity  and  induftry. 

To  confider  only  one's  own  entertainment  and  ad- 
vantage, one  ought  rather  to  defire  a  general  knowledge 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  than  to  carry  any  one  particular 
fcience  to  great  lengths.  For  the  advantage  of  learn- 
ing, the  improver  of  a  fingle  art  or  fcience  is  the  moft 
valuable  man,  though  he  may  not  be  at  all  a  completely- 
accomplifhed  character. 

•  The  moft  important  of  all  fciences,  is  ethics,  with 
whatever  is  conneded  with  them,  as  theology,  hiftory; 
the  theory  of  government,  and  the  like.  Next  to  thefe 
phyfiology  at  large,  or  whatever  comes  under  the  hea$ 
of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics.  Inferior  to  thefe  in 
importance  are  the  politer  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, and  the  reft.  And  to  poffefs  ever  fo  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  languages  only,  1  fhould  reckon  the  loweft 
pitch  of  learning.  ,  .' 

For  perfons  of  the  mercantile  ranks  of  life,  the  Latiri4 
and  French  languages,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  mer- 
chants' accounts,  geography,  hiftory,  and  the  theory  of 
commerce,  are  the  indifpenfable  branches  of  learning!. 
They  may  purfue  the  others  to  what  lengths  their  cir- 
cumftances  and  leiiure  will  allow. 

To  accomplifti  a  gentleman  for  the  bench,  or  for  thof 
employment  of  a  chamber-counfellor,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  government,  and  foundations  of 
fociety,  is  indifpenfably  r.ecefiary.  To  which  muft  be 
added  an  immenfe  apparatus  of  knowledge  of  the  feve- 
ral  fpecies  of  law  (which  in  England  is  the  moft  volu- 
minous and  unweildy  of  all  ftudies;  our  law  being,' to 
the  lhame  of  juftice,  a  chaos,  not  an  univerfe)  and  almoft 
of  every  thing  elie,  about  which  mankind  have  amy 
connection  or  intercourfe  with  one  another.  As  I  can- 
not 
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aot  fee  the  bufinefs  of  pleading  at  the  bar,  in  any  othe* 
light  than  that  of  a  mifchievous  invention,  calculated 
wholly  for  the  purpofe  of  difguifing  truth,  and  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  being  applied  to  any  honeft  purpofe.. 
(for  truth  wants  no  colouring)  1  (hall  therefore  fay  no- 
thing farther  on  the  head  of  law. 

The  phyfician  ought  to  be  fumifhed  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole  body  of  phyfiology.  The 
main  pillars,  on  which  he  is  to  ereft  his  ftrudure,  are 
toatomy,  chemiftry,  and  botany.  But  the  able  ft  and 
mod  fuccefsful  of  the  faculty  have  always  acknowledged, 
that  experience  is  the  only  fure  foundation  for  pra&ice  ; 
and  have  advifed  ftudents  in  that  faculty,  rather  to 
negledl  all  other  books,  than  thofe,  which  contain  the 
biftory  of  difeafes,  arid  methods  of  cure,  delivered  by 
thofe  who  have  been  eminent  in  the  therapeutic  art. 

As  for  divines,  I  cannot  help,  with  great  fubmifiion, 
lemarking,  that  there  is  no  order  of  men  whatever, 
whofe  ftudies  and  inquiries  ought  to  be  more  univerfal 
and  extend ve.  Philological  learning  has,  in  my  hum-  y 
ble  opinion,  been  too  much  honoured  in  being  regarded 
as  a  1  mo  ft  the  only  neceffary  accomplifhment  of  the 
clergy.  To  form  the  important  character  of  a  teacher  of 
Sacred  Truth,  a  difpenfer  of  Divine  Knowledge  ;  what 
foperior  natural  gifts,  what  noble  improvements  are  not 
Bcceflary,  in  our  times,  when  the  miraculous  powers, 
by  which  Chriftianity  was  firft  eftablifhed,  have  ceafed  ! 
If  it  be  the  important  bufinefs  of  that  facred  order  of 
men  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of  Human  Nature, 
it  feems  highly  neceffary,  that  they  perfectly  underftand 
Human  Nature.  If  the  reformation  of  mankind  be 
their  province,  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  men,  as  they  are  to  be  learned  from  biftory, 
and  by  converfation.  The  prevailing  vices  of  the  times; 
the  hindrances  to  amendment;  the  current  errors  in 
opinion ;  the  fecret  fprings  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
Worked  to  good  or  bad  purpofes  ;  the  innocent  ftrata- 
gems,  by  which  mankind  are  to  be  won,  firft  to  liften 
to,  and  then  to  follow  advice  ;  the  gentle  arts  of  touch- 
ing their  pafiions,  and  adting  upon  their  minds,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  will  fuit  their  various  cafts  and  inclinations; 
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thcfe  ought  to  be  fo  thoroughly  underftood  by  a  divine,  ; 
that  he  may,  both  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  conversion,  ; 
(by  which  laft,  he  may  gain  as  many,  or  perhaps  more  ' 
profelytes  to  virtue,  than  any  way)  be  completely  for-  * 
nifhed  for  the  inftrultion  and  reformation  of  mankind,  i 
The  works  of  nature  hold  forth  diftinftly  the  glorious  : 
Author  of  Nature.     That  knowledge  ought  therefore  ; 
to  be  thought  a  neceffary  part  of  the  learning  of  the 
fecred  difpenfers  of  religion,  flnce  juft  notions  of  God 
are  the  foundation  of  true  religion.     To  enter  deeply 
into  the  profound  ferife  and  noble  beauties  of  Scripture, 
a  con  fide  rable  knowledge  of  the  languages,  in  which 
the  facred  books  were  penned,  is  absolutely  neceffary. 
For  the  true  idea  of  preaching,  is  making  mankind  ac- 
quainted with  Divine  Revelation,  as  it  ftands  in  the 
Bible,  from  which  every  fingle  do&rine  or  precept,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  people,  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
1  from  no  other  fountain  whatever.    It  is  therefore  greatly 
to  be  wifhed,  that  the  too-prevalent  cuftom  of  taking 
a  detached  paffage  of  Scripture  as  a  motto,  and  de- 
claiming upon  the  fubjedl  from  the  preacher's  own 
funds,  were  changed  for  a  judicious  pradical  comment 
upon  a  connected  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  audience  might  in  time  comprehend  the 
general  fcheme  of  Revelation,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures 
.  with  underftanding,  fo  as  to  judge  for  themfelves.     To 
*te  duly  qualified  for  this,  a  very  great  apparatus  of  cri- 
tical learning,  and  knowledge  of  Oriental  Antiquity, 
and  Hiftory,  civil  and  ecclefiaftic,  is  neceffary.     A  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  obligations  of  morality  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  teacher  of  virtue,  it  is  required, 
that  he  be  a  matter  in  the  fcience  of  ethics.     And,  as 
much  more  is  to  be  done  with  mankind  by  affedling 
their  paffions,  than  by  a  cool  addrefs  to  their  reafon 
(though  truth  ought  to  be  the  bafis  of  the  pathetic), 
the  principles  of  oratory  are  to  be  well  underftood  by  a 
preacher.     Nor  ought  the  embellifhments  of  delivery 
to  be  negle&ed,  as  (I  cannot  help  adding  with  concern)* 
they  are  to  a  fhameful  degree.     For  while  the  mock- 
hero  of  the  theatre  ftudies  how  to  give  the  utmoft  force 
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f  utterance  tp  every  fyllable  of  the  fuftian  rant,  which 
lakes  the  bulk  of  our  ftage  entertainments,  the  vener- , 
ble  explainer  of  the  Divine  will  to  mankind  treats  of 
lie  beauty  of  virtue,  the  deformity  of  vice,  the  excel- 
eoces  of  a  religion  which  has  God  himfelf  for  its  author, 
he  endlefs  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  hideous  puniftiments 
if  hell,  and  all  in  a  manner  fo  unmoved  and  unmoving, 
hat,  while  the  adtor  becomes  the  real  character  he  re- 
irefents,  and  commands  every  paflion  at  his  pleafure, 
he  preacher  can  hardly  gain  attention  ;  hardly  feems 
limfelf  (if  we  did  not  know  it  otberwife)  to  believe 
lis  own  dodrines,  or  to  care  whether  his  audience  do, 
x  not. 

But  to  return ;  there  is  fcarce  any  branch  of  know-* 
edge  which  does  not,  one  way  or  other,  add  a  confirm- 
ation to  revealed  religion.  Which  (hews,  that  if  it  were 
wflible  for  &  clergyman  to  matter  the  whole  circle  of 
he  fciences,  he  would  find  ufe  and  advantage  from  his 
icquifitions.  And  in  converfation,  what  an  afcendant  . 
rould  not  a  general  knowledge  of  arts,  of  trade,  of  the  . 
various  ways  of  life,  give  a  reformer  of  manners  over 
nankind,  for  their  advantage,  when  he  could  enter 
nto  their  ways,  and  deal  with  them  upon  their  own 
crms? 

Confidering  the  variety  of  requifites  for  completely 
ccomplifhing  a  divine,  one  carinot  help  faying,  with 
he  apoftle,  ••  Who  is  fufficient  for  thele  things?''  Rut 
>e  it  at  the  fame  time  obferved,  and  let  this  work,  if  it 
hould  remain,  inform  pofterity,  that,  by  the  confeflion 
if  all  fober  and  judicious  peribns,  and  to  the  confufion 
>f  the  unthinking  oppofers  of  religion,  and  its  difpenfers, 
10  period,  fince  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  could  boalt 
i  fet  of  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  fuperior 
o  thofe  of  Britain  at  this  prefent  time,  either  in  human 
earning,  in  knowledge  of  Scripture,  or  fanftity  of  man* 
iers.  Which  things  being  fo,  what  words  fliall  be 
bund  equal  to  the  atrocioufnefs  of  their  guilt,  who  have 
t  in  their  power,  but  will  not  take  the  trouble,  to  re- 
nove  from  off  the  necks  of  the  clergy  the  galling  yoke 
}f  fubfeription  to  articles,  creeds,  and  confdfions,  the 
tinpoiSons  of  ;nen,  in  many  particulars  unintelligible,  in 
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more  incredible,  and  in  all  fuperfluous;  if  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  be,  as  declared  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  only,  and  the  iufficient  rule  of  faith. 

The  Hebrew  original,  and  Septuagint  tranflation  of 
the  Old  Teftamenr,  the  New  in  the  originatGrwjfc,  with 
Beza's  Latin  ;  and  Taylor*  s  Hebrew  Concordance,  and  ^ 
Schmidiws  Greek,  are  the  foundation  of  a  clergyman's  ^ 
library. 

Some  of  the  bed  commentators  on  Scripture,,  are  * 
Erafmus,  Beza,  Grotius,  and  the  authors  in  the  cohesion 
called  Critici  Sacri,  abridged  in  Poole's  Synopqfis.  The 
works  of  the  following  writers  are  alfo  valuable,  viz. 
Mede,  Patrick,  Hammond,  the  Fratres  Polonii,  Vorjliiu, 
Raphelius,  Elfnpr,  Bos,  Calmet,  Wbiiby,  Ainjworth,  New* 
ton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Pyle,  Pierce,  Taylor,  Ben/on,  Lowman; 
to  which  add  Fortuita  Sacra;  Knatcbbull  on  Seled 
Texts,  and  many  more. 

Befides  the  books  mentioned  under  the  heads  of  po- 
lite learning,  philofophy,  and  other  parte  of  know- 
ledge, which  no  gentleman  ought  to  be  without,  and 
befides  thofe  recommended  under  the  articles,  ethics, 
and  church-hiftory,  the  following  ought  by  any  means 
to  have  a  place  in  the  ftudy  of  every  divine  ;  being 
the  beft  helps  for  underitanding  thole  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  are  to  him  cffential,  viz..  Jofephus;  Pbilo 
Judceus;  Stilling  fleet'' s  Origines  Sacrae;  Prideaux's,  and 
Shuckford's  Connexions ;  Spencer  on  the  Laws  of  the  Jews, 
Grotius' s,  Locke's,  Conybeare's,  Leland'  s  Jenkins' s,  Fojlefs, 
Benfons,  Lardner's,  Lyttieton's,  left's,  DuchaT s  Jortiri s, 
and  Chandler's  Defences  of  Chriftianity  ;  Clarke  on  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion ;  Butler's  Analogy ;  Burner's 
Reprefentation  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  Millar's  Hiftory 
of  the  Phopagation  of  Chriftianity  ;  Law's,  Edwards's, 
and  Watts' s  Surveys  of  the  Divine  Difpenlations,  and 
Revelation  examined  with  candor. 

It  is  with  no  fmall  pleafure  that  all  fincere  lovers  cf 
truth  obferve  the  greateft  and  beft  of  men,  in  our  later 
and  more  improved  times,  bravely  aflertixig  the  noble  and 
manly  liberty  of  reje&ing  hypothefes  in  philofophy,  and 
fyftems  in  religion  j  and  daring  to  appeal,  from  conjee- 
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tur*  in  the  former,  and  human  authority  in  the  latter, 
to  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world,  and  his  word 
in  Scripture,  the  only  pure  and  uncorrupted  fountains, 
from  whence  the. candid  and  inquifitive  mind  may  draw 
the  wholefome  ftream  of  unfophifticated  knowledge. 
That. a  worm  of  the  earth  fhould  pretend  to  impofe 
ttpon  his  fellow-creature  the  poor  invention  of  his  trour 
bled  fancy  for  the  facred  truth  of  God,  while  the  blefled 
volume  of  Divine  Revelation  itfelf  lies  open  to  every 
eye,  is  a  degree  of  preemption,  which  could  fcarce 
have  been  expe&ed.  And  yet  it  is  notorious,  that,  by 
means  of  human  interpofition,  the  Divine  fcbeme  has, 
efpecially  ia  one  church,  been  fo  egregioufly  peryerted* 
as  to  b$  well  nigh  defeated  of  its  griacious,  intention. 
But  all  focieties,  who  have  in  any  degree  infringed  the 
freedom  of  inquiry,  have  violated  truth,  and  injured 
the  caufe  of  religi6n.  Nor  only  they,  who  have  had 
power  to  back  with  threatenings  and  puiiifhments  their 
Dwn  invented  and  impofed  dodtrines,  but  all  who  have 
made  .Holy  Scripture  a  fubjedt  of  party-zeal,  and  have 
loaded  the.  world  with  fyftems  piled  on  fyftems,  and 
:onfounded  the  underftandings  of  mankind  with  fubtle 
cliftin&ion,  and  volumnidiis  controverfies,  are  to  be  con- 
Bdered  as  nuifances  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  their 
e  lefc  a  prey  to  the  book-worm.  A  clergy- 
man has  no  occalion  to  crowd  his  library  with  fyftema- 
tic  or  polemic  lumber.  Such  authors  may  diltradl  his 
underftanding;  but  will  not  enlighten  it.  If  he  cannot  in 
the  Sacred  books,  with  the  help  of  the  bell  commenta- 
tors, read  the  truth  of  God,  he  will  not  find  it  in  hu- 
man Fvitems  and  controverfies. 

People  of  fortune  are  peculiarly  inexcufable,  if  they 
negledt  the  due  improvement  of  their  minds  in  the  moil 
general  and  extenfive  manner.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  no  rank  is  more  deficient  in  this  refpeft 
than  that  of  the  rich  and  great.  That  they,  who  pre- 
tend to  fet  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  world,  ihoulcl 
be  obliged  to  own  themfelves  generally  inferior  to  thofe 
they  call  their  inferiors  in  the  very  accompHlhments 
which  give  the  moft  juft  pretentions  to  fuperiority !  What 
can  be  more  lhameful !  The  man  of  butinefs  may  plead 
"  •  O2  for 
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for  his  excufe,  that  he  has  wanted  the  neceflary  leifure 
for  improving  himfelf  by  fludy  ;  the  man  of  narrow 
fortune,  that  he  could  not  go  to  the  expence  of  educa- 
tion, books,  and  travel ;  but  what  can  a  lord  plead  in 
exciife  for  his  ignorance,  except  that  he  thought  him-* 
felf  in  duty  bound  to  wade  his  time,  and  his  fortune, 
upon  wenches,  horfes,  dogs,  players,  fidlers,  and  flatterers? 

The  proper  and  peculiar  ftudy  of  a  perfon  of  high 
rank  is  the  knowledge  of  the  intereft  of  his  country. 
But  a  man  of  condition  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  no  part 
of  ufefui  or  ornamental  knowledge. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  feveral  ranks 
of  life,  and  the  peculiar  and  indifpenfable  fcientific  ac- 
eomplifhments  of  each  refpe&ively,  by  adding,  what  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated,  That  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  mo- 
rality and  Chriftianity  is  the  nobleft  endowment  of  every 
man  and  woman  of  every  rank  and  order.  A  flrong 
and  thorough  fenfe  of  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  univerfai 
virtue  and  goodnefs,  as  the  only  means  of  happinefs, 
ought  to  be  worked  into  the  underflanding,  the  will, 
and  every  faculty  of  every  rational  miad  in  the  univerfe. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Mifcellaneous  Cautions  and  Direftions  for  the  ConduSl  of 

Study. 

I  WILL  add  to  what  I  have  find  orr.that  part  of  the 
Dignity  of  Life,  which  coniifts  in  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  by  knowledge,  a  few  brief  remarks  chiefly 
on  the  errors  which  people  commonly  run  into  in  ftudy, 
which  are  the  caufes  of  their  failingr  of  the  end  they 
have  in  view. 

Firft,  reading,  or  rather  running  through,  a  multi- 
tude of  books,  without  choice  or  diftindtion,  is^  not  the 
way  to  acquire  real  improvement  in  knowledge.  It  is 
only  what  we  digeft,  and  underftand  clearly,  that  is 
ours.  And  it  is  not  poflible,  that  an  infatiable  devoure* 
of  books  can  have  time  to  examine,  recoiled,  and  dif- 
pofe  in  his  head  all  he  reads.  The  judgment  of  read- 
ing is,  to  make  one's  felf  matter  of  a  few  of  the  beft 
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books  on  a  fuBjeCt ;  in  doing  which,  a  man  of  a  toler- 
able apprehenfion  will  have  acquired  clear  notions  of 
i^  or  at  leaft  of  the  great  lines  and  principal  heads  of  it. 

Some  men  of  abilities  run  into  the  error  of  grafping 
at  too  great  an  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  with- 
out fixing  upon  one  ftudy,  with  a  view  to  purfue  it  a 
competent  length.  Life  is  (hort  and  uncertain,  and 
awful  and  important  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.  Every 
man  has  his  proper  bufinefs  as  a  citizen,  and  his  proper 
ftudy  as  a  man,  to  purfue.  The  knowledge  more  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  one's  particular  rank  and  pro- 
feffion,  and  that  which  every  man  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely mailer  of,  I  mean,  of  his  duty,  and  means  of 
happinefs,  are  abfolutely  to  be  made  fure  of.  And  this 
will  not  leave  to  any,  but  people  of  leifure  and  fortunte, 
£n  opportunity  of  expatiating  at  large  in  purfuit  of 
fcience.  No  man  can  hope  to  excel  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Few  are  able  to  excel  in  one  iingle  branch  of 
knowledge.  And  by  taking  in  too  large  a  fcope,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  men  can  go  but  inconiiderable  lengths 
in  all,  and  accordingly  become  mere  fmatterers  in  every 
thing,  knowing  in  nothing. 

To  avoid  this  error,  the  rule  is  eafv.  Be  fure  that 
vou  underftand  one  thing,  before  you  proceed  to  ano- 
ther :  And  take  care  that  you  allow  for  forgctfulncfs. 
What  you  underiiand  pretty  well  now,  a  few  years 
hence  (if  you  drop  that  ftudy)  will  not  Hand  fo  clear 
in  your  mind  as  at  prefent.  What  apprehenfion  can 
you  therefore  expect  to  have,  at  fume  diitance  of  time 
henc.es  of  what  you  do  now  clearly  underftand.  The 
view  in  education  is  very  different  from  that  of  ftudy  in 
mature  life.  In  education,  the  buiinefs  is  to  open  the 
mind  to  receive  the  lirft  principles  of  various  know- 
ledge, to  furnifh  it  with  the  inftrumcntal  fcienccs,  to  ha- 
bituate it  to  application,  and  accuiiom  it  to  exert  itielf 
with  eafe  upon  all  kinds  of  rcfearches,  rather  than  to 
carry  any  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  perfection,  which 
is  not  indeed  practicable  at  an  immature  i\ge.  The  in- 
tention, on  the  contrary,  in  the  ftudv  of  the  more  manly 
parts  of  fcience,  in  adult  age,  is  to  furnifli  the  mind  with 
A  comprehenfive  and  diftinft  knowledge  of  whatever 
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may  be  ufeful  or  ornamental  to  the  \inderftanding. 
Therefore  it  is  plain,  quite  different  fchemes  are  to  be 
purfued  in  ftudy  at  thofe  two  different  periods  of  life. 
This  neceffary  diftin&ion  is  very  little  attended  to. 
Accordingly  the  idea,  which  many  educators  of  youth 
feem  to  have  formed  of  their  province,  is,  plunging  a 
raw  boy  to  a  much  greater  depth  in  languages,  than  he  , 
will  ever,  at  any  period  of  life,  be  the  better  for,  and 
negle&ing  the  neceffary  work  of  laying  an  early  found- 
ation of  general  improvement.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  notion  formed  by  many  grown  perfons,  of  learning, 
is  only,  the  reading  an  infinite  number  of  books ;  fo  that 
they  may  have  it  to  fay,  they  have  read  them,  though 
they  are  nothing  the  wifer  for  it. 

As  fome  readers  are  for  grafping  at  all  fcience,  fa 
others  confine  their  refearches  to  one  fingle  article. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that  to  excel  in  any  fingle  art  or 
fcience,  being  wholly  ignorant  of  all  others,  is  not  the 
complete  improvement  of  the  mind.  *  Befides,  fome  of 
the  different  parts  of  knowledge  are  fo  conne&ed  to- 
gether, and  fo  neceffary  to  one  another,  that  they  cannqt 
be  feparated.  In  order  to  a  thorough  underftanding  of 
morality,  and  religion  (a  ftudy  which  might  the  befl 
pretend  to  exclude  all  others,  as  being  of  infinitely 
greater  confcquence  than  all  others)  feveral  collateral 
helps  are  neceffary,  as  languages,  hiftory,  and  natural 
philofophy. 

There  is  no  part  of  knowledge,  that  has  been  fingly 
fet  up  for  the  whole  imprpvement  of  the  mind  fo  much 
as  clafllcal  learning.  Time  was  when  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Logic  were  the  whole  ofeducation,  and  they  are  by 
fome  few  narrow  minds,  which  have  had  little  culture 
of  any  other  kind,  thought  fo  ftill.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  people  will  at  lait  be  wife  enough  to  fee,  that,  in 
order  to  the  full  improvement  of  the  mind,  it  is  not 
fufficient  that  one  enter  the  porch  of  knowledge,  but 
that  he  proceed  from  the  ftudy  of  words  to  that  of 
things. 

The  purfuit  of  too  many  different  and  inconfiftent 
ftudies  at  once  is  very  prejudicial  to  thorough  improve- 
ment.    The  human  mind  is  fo  formed,  that,  without 
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diltin&ion,  method,  and  order,  nothing  can  be  clearly 
apprehended  by  it.  Many  readers  take  a  delight  irt 
heaping  up  in  their  minds  a  cumbrous  mafs  of  mere  un- 
lonne&ed  truths,  as  if  a  man  (hould  get  together  a 
quantity  of  (tone,  bricks,  mortar,  timbers,  boards,  and 
other  materials,  without  any  defign  of  ever  putting 
them  together  into  a  regular  building. 

Some  read  by  fits  and  ftarts,  and,  leaving  off  in  the 
.middle  of  a  particular  ftudy  or  inquiry,  lofe  all  the  la- 
bour they  had  bellowed,  and  never  purfuing  any  one 
/ubje&  to  a  period,  have  their  heads  filled  only  with 
incoherent  bits  and  fcraps. 

To  prevent  a  turn  to  ranjbling  and  fauntering,  with- 
out being  able  to  colledk  your  thoughts,  or  fix  them  on 
any  one  fub je£t,  the  ftudies  of  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
,and  logic,  in  yomth,  ought  to  have  been  purfued.  But, 
if  you  have  miffed  of  that  advantage,  you  may  con- 
/train  yourfelf  at  times  to  ftudy  hard  for  fome  hours, 
with  a  fixed  refolution,  upon  no  account  whatever  to 
give  over,  till  the  time  is  out.  By  this  means  you  will 
,come  at  length  to  be  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  clofe 
application.  .  But  after  forty  years  of  age,  never  think  of 
going  on  with  ftudy,  when  it  goes  againft  the  grain :  na- 
ture, at  that  time  of  life,  will  not  be  thwarted. 

With  fome  men  ftudy  is  mere  inquiry,  no  matter 
about  what.  Aqd  a  difcovery  is  to  them  the  fame, 
whether  it  be  of  an  important  truth,  or  of  fomewhat 
merely  curious,  or  perhaps  not  even  entertaining  to  any 
but  fuch  dull  imaginations  as  their  own.  Such  readers 
refemble  that  fpecies  of  people,  which  the  Spectator  di- 
ftinguifhes  by  the  title  of  S^uidntincs,  who  pais  their 
lives  in  inquiring  after  news,  with  no  view  to  any  thing, 
but  merely  Rearing  fomewhat  new. 

Were  the  works  of  the  learned  to  be  retrenched  of 
all  their  fuperfluities  and  fpecious  trilling,  learning 
would  foon  be  reduced  into  a  much  narrower  compafs. 
The  voluminous  verbal  critics,  laborious  commentators, 
and  polemical  writers,  whole  works  have,  for  fevcral 
centuries,  made  the  preffes  groan,  would  then  flirink 
into  fixpenny  pamphlets,  and  pocket  volumes. 
Such  a  degree  of  lazinefs  as  will  not  allow  one  to  in- 
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quire  carefully  into  the  fenfe  of  an  author;  impatience, 
inattention,  rambling,  are  difpofitions  in  a  reader*  which 
effectually  prevent  his  improvement,  even  though  he 
ihould  upon  the  whole  fpend  as  much  time  over  hh  ' 
books,  as  another,  who  (hall  actually  become  extenfively 
learned. 

Some  confider  reading  as  a  mere  amufement,  fo  that, 
to  them,  the  moft  diverting  book  is  the  beft.  Such 
readers  having  no  view  to  the  cultivation  of  their  un-. 
derftanding,  there  is  no  need  to  offer  them  any  direc- 
tions for  the  condudl  of  ftudy.  The  very  great  num- 
ber of  novels  and  tales,  which  are  continually  publifh- 
ing,.  encourage  in  people  a  trifling  and  idle  turn  of 
mind,  for  which  the  prefent  age  is  eminently  remark- 
able, which  makes  any'  dire&  addrefs  to  their  under- 
flandings  unacceptable  ;  and  nothing  An  pleafe  or  gain 
their  attention,  that  is  not  feafoned  with  fome  amufe- 
ment, fet  off  in  fome  quaint  or  artificial  manner,  or  doe^ 
not  ferve  to  excite  fome  filly  paffion. 

There  is  nothing  more  diijficult,  than  to  come  at  al 
right  judgment  of  our  own  abilities.  It  is  commonly 
obferved,  that  ignorant  people  are„often  extremely  con- 
ceited of  their  own  fancied  knowledge.  An  ignorant 
perfon,  having  no.  manner  of  notion  of  the  vaft  exten- 
fivenefs  of  fcience,  concludes  he  has  mattered  the  whole, 
becaufe  he  knows  not,  that  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
learned  beyond  the  little  he  has  learned.  But  it  will 
take  many,years  ftudy  only  to  know  how  much  there 
is  to  be  ftudied  and  inquired  into,  and  to  go  through 
what  is  already  known ;  and  the  moft  learned  beft 
know,  how  mnch,  beyond  all  that  is  known,  is  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  fagacity.  There  is  indeed 
an  infinity  of  things,  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
of  which  we  cannot  even  know  our  own  ignorance,  not 
being  at  all  within  the  reach  of  our  ideas  in  our  pre- 
fent  ftate. 

That  a  young  perfon  may  not  run  into  the  egregious, 
though  common,  error  at  the  time  of  life,  of  fancying 
himfelf  the  moft  knowing  perfon  in  the  world,  before  he 
has  gone  half-way  through  the  firft  principles,  or  rudi- 
ments 
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ments  of  knowledge,  let  him  converfe  with  a  perfon 
eminent  in  each  branch  of  fcience,  and  learn  from  them 
what  labour  he  mud  beftow,  what  books  he  muft  read4 
what  experiments  he  muft  try,  what  calculations  he 
muft  go  through,  what  controverfies  he  muft  examine, 
what  errors  he  muft  avoid,  what  colledtions  he  muft 
make,  what  analogical  reafonings  he  muft  purfuc,  what 
clofe  refemblances  in  fubje&s  he  muft  diftinguifh  from 
one  another  and  fo  forth.  And  after  he  has  gone 
through  all  that  an  able  matter  in  each  fcience  has 
prefcribed,  and  has  learned  all  that  is  to  be  learned, 
and  feen  that  all  our  learning  is  but  ignorance,  then  let 
him  be  proud  of  his  knowledge,  if  he  can. 

The  univerfal  fmatterer  kpows  nothing  to  the  bottom. 
The  man  of  one  fcience,  on  the  contrary,  makes  that; 
everything,  folves  all  difficulties  by  it,  refolvesall  things 
into  it ;  like  the  mufician  and  dancing-mafter  in  Molicre 
who  labour  to  prove,  that  the  welfare  of  ftates,  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  world,  depend  wholly  on  the  cultivation 
of  thofe  two  elegances. 

Some  men  feem  to  have  miflds  too  narrow  to  appre- 
hend any  fubjedk  without  firft  cramping  and  hamper- 
ing it.  Nothing  great  or  generous  can  find  room  in 
their  fouls.  They  view  things  bit  by  bit,  as  one  who 
looks  through  a  microfcope.  A  man  of  fuch  a  charac- 
ter may  know  fome  fubjeds  more  minutely  than  one 
who  is  univcrfally  allowed  to  be  a  great  man,  and  yet 
fuch  a  one  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  aperfon,of  very 
mean  accomplifhments.  For  it  is  not  having  a  heap  of 
uhanimated  knowledge  in  one's  head,  but  having  the 
command  of  it,  and  being  capable  of  applying  and  ex- 
erting it  in  a  maftcrly  manner,  that  denominates  atruly 
great  and  highly  accompliihed  mind. 

Men's  natural  tempers  have  a  very  great  influence 
over  their  way  of  thinking.  Sanguine  people,  for  ex- 
ample, fee  every  thing  very  fuddenly,  and  often  very 
clearly  in  one  light.  But  they  do  not  always  take  time 
to  viewacomplex  fubjeft  on  all  fides,  and  in  every  light; 
without  which,  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  any  thing 
about  it  with  certainty.  Thofe  tempers,  when  joined 
with  weak  judgment*,  make  wild  work  in  matters  of 
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'  inquiry  and  learning.     For  through  hafte  and  eager- 
nets,  they  lay  falfe  foundations,  or  raife  fuperftrudures 

1  upon  nothing.     Sanguine  tempers,  however,  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  the  fitted  for  a&ion,   and  without  a 

,  confiderable  degree  of  zeal  and  warmth,  meji  feldom 

i  carry  any  great  defign  into  execution. 

Men  of  cold  faturnine  tempers  are  generally  flo\f 
end  laborious  in  their  refearches,  doubtful  and  under 
termined  in  their  opinions,  and  awkward  at  applying 
their  discoveries  and  observations  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  knowledge,  and  of  mankind.  But  if  the  miner 
did  not  dig  up  the  ore,  the  curious  artift  could  not 
fafliion  the  metal  into  utenills  and  inftruments  neceflaqr 
in  life*  The  laborious  fearcher  after  knowledge  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  man  of  genius.  For  it  is  from  him  that 
he  has  the  materials  he  works  upon,  which  be  would 
not  hiiflfelf  bellow  the  drudgery  of  fearching  aftef. 
For  a  laborious  turn  is  very  rarely  found  to  accompany 
brightnefs  of  genius. 

Some  people's  reading  never  goes  beyond  the  bulk 
of  a  pamphlet,  who  do  not  for  all  that  quit  their  preten- 
tions to  difputing  and  arguing.  But  conversation  alone 
does  not  go  deep  enough  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  of 
knowledge ;  nor  does  reading  alone  fully  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  digefting  and  rendering  our  knowledge  ufe- 
ful.  Reading  is  necefiary  to  get  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  fcience.  And  the  careful  perufal  of  a 
iew  capital  books  is  fufficicnt  for  this  purpofe.  After- 
wards to  talk  over  the  fubjed  with  a  fet  of  intelligent 
men,  is  the  belt  method  for  extending  one's  views  of 
it.  For  in  an  evening's  converfation,  you  may  learn  the 
i'ubftance  of  what  each  of  your  friends  has  fpent  many 
months  in  ftudying. 

If  you  can  find  one  or  more  ingenious,  learned,  and 
communicative  friends,  with  whom  to  converfe  upon 
curious  and  ufeful  fubje&s,  to  hear  their  opinions,  and 
alk  the  advife,  efpecially  of  thofe  who  are  advanced  in 
life,  and,  having  been  at  the  feat  of  the  mufes,  are 
qualified  to  direft  you  the  (horteft  way  thither;  if  you 
can  find,  in  the  place  where  you  live,  fuch  a  fet  of 
friends,  with  whom  to  converfe  freely,  and  without  thje 
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trammels  of  fyftematic  or  academic  rules,  you  will  find 
more  improvement,  in  a  fliort  time,  from  fuch  a  fociety, 
lijan  from  twenty  years  folitary  ftudy. 

Some  choofe  only  To  refld  on  what  they  call  the  or- 1 
tbodox  fide,  that  is,  books  in  defence  of  thofe  opinions 
which  the  bulk  of  people  receive  without  examining. 
They  conclude,  a  great  number  of  people  cannot  be  iu 
the  wrong.  Others  take  for  granted,  that  whatever  is 
generally  received,  muft  be  wrong.  Such  readers  are 
fure  to  penile  whatever  comes  out  againft  articles,  or 
creeds,  or  religion  in  general.  But  they  do  not  take  the 
pains  to  give  the  defenders  of  them  the  hearing.  And 
yet  there  is  no  douJ)t,  but  prejudice  is  equally  wrong 
on  either  fide ;  and  in  our  times,  there  are  almoft  as 
.many  prejudiced  againft,  as  in  favour  of,  formerly-re- 
ceived opinions.  There  is  nothing  commendable  in 
believing  what  is  true,  unlefs  that  belief  be  the  effett 
of  examination.  Nor  is  there  any  merit  in  oppofing 
error,  if  fuch  oppofition  is  accidental,  and  the  effeft  of 
prejudice. 

In  eftablifhing  a  fct  of  principle?,  mod  people  let 
themfelves  be  biafled  by  prejudice,  paflion,  education, 
fpiritual  guides,  common  opinion,  fuppofed  orthodoxy, 
or  almoft  any  thing.  And,  after  having  been  habitu- 
ated to  a  particular  way  of  thinking,  which  they  took 
up  without  examination,  they  can  no  more  quit  it,  than 
they  can  change  the  features  of  their  faces,  or  the  make 
of  their  perfons.  To  come  at  truth,  one  ought  to  be- 
gin with  throwing  out  of  his  mind  every  attachment  to 
either  fide,  and  bringing  himfelf  to  an  abfolute  indiffer- 
ence which  is  true,  or  which  falfe.  He  who  wifhes  an 
opinion  to  be  true,  is  in  danger  of  being  milled  into  the 
belief  of  it  upon  infuflicient  grounds  ;  and  he  who 
wifhes  it  to  be  falfe,  is  likely  to  rejed  it  in  fpite  of  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  for  its  truth.  To  obferve  fome  men 
ftudying,  reading,  arguing,  and  writing  wholly  on  one 
fide,  without  giving  the  other  a  fair  hearing,  making 
learning  a  party-affair,  and  ftirring  up  fad  ion  againft 
truth,  one  would  imagine,  their  minds  were  not  made 
like  thofe  of  nioft  rational  beings,  of  which  truth  is  the 
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proper  objeft ;  but  that  it  gave  them  a  pleafure  to  be 
deceived. 

Though  it  i9  thebufinefs  and  the  very  chara&er  oft 
wife  man,  to  examine  both  fides,  to  hear  different  opi- 
nions, and  to  fearch  for  truth  even  dmong  the  xubbifii 
of  error  ;  yet  there  are  numberlefs  books,  which  I  can- 
not think  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  life,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  tedious  trifling,  will  admit  of  exa- 
mining with  the  care  that  muft  be  bellowed  in  trying 
to  find  out  the  author's  meaning,  and  I*  learn  fo  me  what 
from  him*  As  fome  writers,  fo  to  fpeak,  never  go 
deep  enough  to  draw  blood  of  ft  fubjed  ;  fo  others  re- 
fine and  fubtilize  away  all  that  tbe«underftanding  can 
lay  hold  of.  The  logicians  and  metaphyficians,  with 
their  fubftantial  forms,  and  intentional  fpecies ;  the 
Malebranches  and  Behmens  !  What  fruit  there  is  to  be 
got  from  reading  fuch  writers  is,  to  me,  inconceiveable. 
For  the  fate  of  all  fuch  refinements  is,  to  be  found  partly 
unintelligible,  partly  abfurd,  and  partly  of  no  manner 
of  cpnfequence  toward  the  difcovery  of  any  new  truth. 

Some  men  have  the  misfortune  of  an  awkward,  andt 
as  it  were,  left-handed  way  of  thinking  and  apprehend- 
ing things.  A  great  thought  in  fuch  minds  is  not  a 
great  thought.  For  what  is  in  itfelf  clear  and  diftind, 
to  fuch  men  appears  dim  and  confufed,  Thofe  gentle- 
men are  mightily  given  to  finding  difficulties  in  the 
cleared  points,  and  are  great  collectors  of  arguments 
pro  and  con.  But  their  labours  have  no  tendency  to 
give  either  themfelves  or  others  fatisfa&ion  in  any  one 
fubjedl  of  inquiry.  It  feems  to  be  their  delight  to, 
darken,  rather  than  enlighten. 

Want  of  education,  or  of  fo  much  culture  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  habituating  the  mind  to  wield  its  faculties, 
is  the  fame  fort  of  difadvantage,  for  finding  out  and 
communicating  intricate  truth,  as  a  raw  recruit's  never 
having  learned  the  military  exercife,  is  for  bis  perform- 
ing the  movements  properly  in  a  review  or  a  battle.  It 
is  therefore  matter  of  compaffion  to  fee  filly  people, 
without  the  lead  improvement  by  education,  without 
the  advantage  even  of  firft  principles,  ftriking  flap-dafh 
at  points  of  fcience,  of  which  they  do  not  fo  much  as 
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underftand  what  it  is  they  would  affirm  or  deny ;  dis- 
puting and  confuting  againft  thofe,  who  have  fpent 
their  lives  in  a  particular  ftudy  ;  pretending,  perhaps 
the  firft  moment  they  ever  thought  of  a  fubjed,  to  fee 
through  the  whole  of  it ;  taking  upon  them  to  make 
nfe  of  arguments,  a  fort  of  tools,  which  they  have  no 
more  command  of,  than  I  Ihould  of  the  helm  of  a  (hip, 
in  a  temped.  The  (horteft  way  of  finiftiing  a  difpute 
with  people,  who  will  be  meddling  with  what  you  know 
to  be  out  of  their  depth,  is  to  tell  them,  what  reading 
tod  ftudy  you  have  bellowed  upon  it,  and  that  ftill  you 
do  not  think  yourfelf  fofficiently  mailer  of  the  fubjeft. 
If  your  antagonift  has  any  modefty,  he  mud  be  fenfible, 
that  it  is  arrogance  in  him  to  pretend,  without  all  the 
ueceffary  advantages,  to  underftand  a  fubjedi  better  than 
one,  who  has  had  them. 

Men  of  buftnefs,  and  men  of  pleafure,  even  if  they 
have  had  their  minds  in  their  youth  opened  by  educa- 
tion, and  put  in  the  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  are 
generally  found  afterwards  to  lofe  the  habit  of  clofe 
thinking  and  reafoning.  But  no  one  is  lefs  capable  of 
fcarching  into,  or  communicating  truth,  than  he  who 
has  been  from  his  earlieft  youth  brought  up,  as  mod  of 
the  great  are,  in  pleafure  and  folly. 

There  is  no  fingle  obftacle,  which  ftands  in  the  way 
of  more  people  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  than  pride. 
They  have  once  declared  themfelves  of  a  particular 
opinion ;  and  they  cannot  bring  themfelves  to  think 
they  could  poflibly  be  in  the  wrong.  Confequently 
they  cannot  perfuade  themfelves  of  the  neceffity  of 
tf  re-examining  the  foundations  of  their  opinions.  To 
acknowledge,  and  give  up  their  error,  would  be  a  ftill 
feverer  trial.  But  the  truth  is,  there  is  more  greatnefs 
of  mind  in  candidly  giving  up  a  mi  (take,  than  would 
have  appeared  in  efcapingit  at  firft,  if  not  a  very  fhame- 
ful  one.  The  fureft  way  of  avoiding  error,  is,  careful 
examination.  The  bed  way  of  leaving  room  for  a 
change  of  opinion,  which  fhould  always  be  provided 
for,  is  to  be  modeft  in  delivering  one's  fentiments.  A 
man  may,  without  confufion,  give  up  an  opinion,  which 
he  declared  without  arrogance. 
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The  cafe  of  thofe,  whofe  fecular  interefts  have  en- ' 
gaged  them  to  declare  themfelves  of  a  certain  party^ 
where  confcience  is  not  allowed  to  fpeak  loud  enough4?* 
to  be  heard  on  the  fide  of  candid  aid  diligent  exami-^ 
nation,  is  the  moft  remedilefs  of  any.     Thofe  men  have1* : 
nothing  for  it  but  to  find  out  plaufible  arguments  for  'r 
their  pre-eftablilhed  opinions,  find  themfelves  obliged  ] 
not  to  examine  whether  their  notion^  be  true ;  but  to,? 
contrive  ways  and  means  to  make  them  true  in  fpite  of  '* 
truth  itfelf.     If  they  happen  to  be  in  the  right,  fo  much  > 
the  better  for  them.     If  in  an  error,  having  fet  out 
*with  their  backs  upon  truth,  the  longer  they  travel,  the 
farther  they  are  from  it ;  the  more  they  ftudy,  the  more 
they  are  deceived. 

..There  are  fome  mfen  of  no  fettled  way  of  thinking  at 
all ;  but  change  opinions  with  every  pamphlet  they  read; 
To  get  rid  of.  this  unmanly  ficklenefs,  the  way  is,*  to 
labour  to  furnifti  the  mind  early  with  a  fet  of  rational 
ivell-grounded  principles*  which  will,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  lead  to  reasonable  confequences.  Take  for  an  ex- 
ample the  following  one  among  many.  "  The  only 
"  end  of  a  true  religion  muft  be  to  perfedt  the  human 
"  nature,  and  lead  mankind  to  happinefs."  The  rea- 
der muft  perceive  at  once,  that  fuch  a  fundamental 
principle  will  ferve  to  difcover  and  expofe  almoft  all 
the  errors  and  abfurdities  of  falfe  religions,  and  thofe 
which  may  be  introduced  into  the  true.  And  fo  of 
other  general  principles. 

Artful  declamations  have  often  fatal  effects  in  mif- 
leading  weak  readers  from  the  truth.  A  talent  at  ora- 
tory is  therefore  a  very  mifchievous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  an  ill-difpofed  man.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  a 
reader,  when  he  has  produ&ions  of  genius  put  into  his 
hands,  to  examine  all  the  peculiar  notions  he  finds  in 
fuch  writings,  dripping  them  of  their  ornaments  to  the 
bare  thought;  which,  if  it  will  ftand  the  tell  of  cool 
reafon,  is  to  be  received ;  if  not,  the  ftyle  it  is  clothed 
in  ought  to  gain  it  no  favour;  but  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jected with  indignation.  Wit,  humour,  and  raillery, 
have  done  infinite  mifchief  among  fuperficial  readers. 
Of  which  talents  ibme  authors  have  fuch  a  command, 
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as  to  be  capable  of  working  up  unthinking  and  unprin- 
cipled people  to  believe  or  pra&ife  whatever  they 
pleafe. 

Strive  to  underftand  things  as  they  are  in  themfelvesw 
Do  not  think  of  conceiving  of  them  otherwife  than  ac- 
cording to  their  real  natures.  Do  not  labour  to  ex- 
plain religion  by  chemiftry,  to  reduce  morals  to  ma- 
thematical certainty,  or  to  think  of  eternal  reditude  as 
an  arbitrary  or  factitious  conftitution.  The  nature  of 
things  will  not  be  forced.  Bring  your  underftanding 
to  them.     Do  not  think  of  reducing  them  to  your  hy- 

Ehefis;  unlefs  you  be  indifferent  about  true  know- 
ge,  and  mean  only  to  amufe  yourfelf  with  a  jeu 
feArit. 

In  .reading,  labour  to  get  into  the  full  fenfe  of  the 
author's  principal  terms,  and  the  truths  affirmed  in  his 
propofitions.  After  that,  obferve  whether  he  proves, 
or  only  affirms  roundly ;  whether  what  he  fays  is  built 
on  fancy,  or  on  truth,  and  the  nature  of  things.  And 
do  not  pretend  to  believe  him  one  hair's  breadth  be- 
yond what  you  underftand  :  you  cannot  if  you  would. 

In  oonverfation,  or  writing,  if  you  mean  to  give  or 
receive  information,  accurately  de6ne  your  terms.  Keep 
to  the  original  fenfe  you  affixed  to  them.  Ufe  no  tau- 
tology. Think  in  time  what  objeftion3  may  be  made 
to  what  you  are  going  to  urge.  Let  truth  be  your  fole 
view.  Defpife  the  pleafure  of  conquering  your  anta* 
gonift.  Pronounce  modeftly,  fo  as  to  leave  room  for  a 
retreat.  Keep  yourfelf  fuperior  to  pafiion  and  peevilh- 
nefs.  Yield  whatever  you  can,  that  your  antagonift 
may  fee  you  do  not  difpute  for  contention's  fake.  When 
you  have  argued  the  matter  fully,  and  neither  can 
bring  over  the  other,  drop  the  fubjedt  amicably,  mu- 
tually agreeing  to  differ. 

If  you  would  thoroughly  re-examine  a  fubjeft  of  im- 
portance, fancy  it  to  be  quite  new  to  you,  before  you 
begin  to  inquire  into  it.  Throw  out  of  your  mind 
all  your  former  notions  of  it;  and  put  yourfelf  in  the 
place  of  an  honeft  Indian,  to  whom  a  miffionary  is  ex- 
plaining the  Chriftian  religion.  Take  every  fingle 
thought  to  pieces,  and  reduce  every  complex  idea  to 
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its  fimplcs.  Get  into  the  author's  precife  fenfe  in  evei? 
general  term  he  ufes.  Strip  his  thoughts  bare  of  all 
flourifhes.  Turn  every  fingle  point,  in  every  compli- 
cated fubjedt-,  all  the  ways  it  is  capable  of.  View  every  ; 
minute  circumftance  that  may  have  any  weight,  not  in 
one,  but  in  all  lights.  Throw  out  of  your  mind  every 
defire  or  wifti,  that  may  bias  you  either  for  or  againft 
the  proportions  Shake  off  every  prejudice^  whether  in 
favour  of  or  againft  the  author.  Let  the  merit  of  every 
iingle  argument  be  duly  weighed ;  and  do  not  let  your- 
felf  be  too  ftrongly  influenced  by  one  you  underftand 
fidly,  againft  another^  which  you  do  not  fo  clearly  fee 
through ;  or  by  one  you  are  familiar  with,  againft  one 
that  may  be  new  to  you,  or  not  to  your  humour.  The 
weight  is  of  more  confequence  than  the  number  of  ar- 
guments. Labour  above  all  things  to  acquire  a  clear 
methodical,  and  accurate  manner  of  thinking,  fpeaking* 
or  writing.  W  ithout  this,  ftudy  is  but  fruitlefs  fatigue, 
and  learning  ufelefs  lumber. 

Do  not  form  very  high  or  very  mean  notions  of  per- 
fons  or  things,  where  a  great  deal  is  to  be  faid  on  both 
fides.  Whatever  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ought  to  be 
treated  as  fuch.  Judging  of  truth  in  the  lump  will 
make  wild  work.  If  an  author  pleafes  you  in  one  place, 
do  not  therefore  give  yourfelf  up  implicitly  to  him.  If 
he  blunders  in  one  place,  do  not  therefore  conclude 
that  his  whole  book  is  nonfenfe.  Efpecially,  if  he  writes 
well  in  general,  do  not  imagine,  from  one  difficult  paf- 
fage,  which  you  cannot  reconcile  with  the  reft,  that  he 
meant  to  contradidt  his  whole  book;  but  rather  con- 
clude that  you  mifunderftand  him.  Perhaps  mathe- 
matics are  the  only  fcience  on  which  any  author  has, 
or  can  write,  without  falling  into  miltakes. 

^  Take  care  of  falfe  aflbciations.  Error  may  be  an- 
cient; truth  of  late  dilcovery.  The  many  may  go 
wrong,  while  the  few  are  in  the  right.  Learning  does 
not  always  imply  judgment  in  an  author,  or  foundnefc 
in  his  opinions.  Nor  is  all  vulgar  error  that  is  believed 
by  the  vulgar.  Truth  ftands  independent  of  all  external 
things.     In  all  your  refearches,  let  that  be  your  objetf. 
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Take  care  of  being  milled  by  words  of  n(T  meaning, 
of  double  meaning,  or  of  uncertain  fignification.  Re- 
gard always  in  an  author  the  matter  more  than  the  ftyle. 
It  is  the  thought  that  mult  improve  your  mind.  The 
language  can  only  pleafe  your  ear.  If  you  areyourfelf 
to  write,  or  to  preach,  you  will  do  more  with  mankind 
by  a  fine  ftyle  than  deep  thought.  All  men  have  ears 
and  paffions;  few  ftrong  underflandings  to  work  upon. 

If  you  giveyourfelf/up  to  a  fantaftical,  over-heated, 
gloomy,  or  fuperftitious  imagination,  you  may  bid  fare- 
wel  to  reafon  and  judgment.  Fancy  is  to  be  corrected, 
moderated,  reftrained,  watched,  and  fufpe&cd,  not  in- 
dulged and  let  loofe.  Keep  down  every  paffion,  and, 
in  general,  every  motion  of  the  mind,  except  cool 
judgment  and  refledion,  if  you  really  mean  to  find  out 
truth.  What  matter  whether  an  opinion  be  yours,  or 
your  mortal  enemy's?  If  it  be  true,  embrace  it  without 
prejudice;  if  falfe,  rejcft  it  without  mercy:  truth  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  felf-love,  or  youc  quarrels. 

The  credulous  man  believes  without  fufficient  evi- 
dence. The  obftinate  doubts  without  reafon.  The 
(anguine  is  convinced  at  once.  The  phlegmatic  with- 
holds his  affent  long.  The  learned  has  his  hypothecs. 
The  illiterate  his  prejudice.  The  proud  is  above  being 
convinced.  The  fickle. Is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  two 
days  together.  Young  people  determine  quickly.  The 
old  deliberate  long.  The  dogmatilt  affirms  as  if  he 
went  upon  mathematical  demonitration.  The  fceptic 
doubts  his  own  faculties,  when  they  tell  him  that  twice 
two  are  four.  Some  will  believe  nothing  in  religion 
that  they  can  fully  undcrftand.  Others  will  belieyo 
nothing  relating  to  a  point  of  do&rine,  thougb^the  bare 
proportion  be  ever  fo  clear,  if  it  be  poliible  to  dart  any 
difficulty  about  the  modus  of  it.  Fafhion,  the  only  rule 
of  life  among  many,  efpecialiv  almoft  Univerfally  in  the 
higher  ranks,  has  evenaconliderable  iniluencein  opinion, 
in  talle,  in  reading,  and  in  the  methods  of  improving 
the  mind.  It  runs  through  politics,  divinity,  and  ail 
but  the  mathematical  fciences.  And  there  are  a  fet  of 
people  at  this  day  weak  enough  to  think  of  making 
exca  them  yield  to  it,  and  of  new-modelling  and  taking 
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to  pieces  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  founded  in  demon- 
ftrarion. 

Parents  may  have  mifled  us ;  teachers  may  have  mil- 
inform  vd  us  •.  fpiritual  guides  in  many  countries  do  no- 
torioufly  miflead  the  people,  and   in   all   are  fa  iible. 
The  ancient  philofophers  differed  among  themlehts  in 
fundamentals.     The  fathers  of  the  church  contradid 
one  another,  and  often  contradid   both  fcripture  and 
reafon.     Popes  and  councils  have  decreed  ag^inft  one 
another.     We  know  our  anctftors  to  have  been  in  thq 
wrong  in  innumerable  inftances:  and  they  had  the  bet- 
ter of  us  in  fome.     Kings  repeal  the  edids  of  their  preT 
deceffors ;  and  parliaments  abrogate  ads  of  formc-r  par- 
liaments.    Good  men  may  be  miHaken.     Bad  men  will 
not  flick  to  deceive  us.     Here  is  therefore  no   manner 
of  foundation  for  implicit  belief.     If  we  mean  to  come 
at  truth,  there  is  but  one  way  for  it ;  to  attend  to  the 
cool  and  unprejudiced  dictates  of  reafop,  that  heaven- 
born  diredor  within  us,  which  will  never  mifltad  us  in 
any  affair  of  confequence   to  us,  unlets  we  negled  to 
ufe  its  affiftance,  or  give  ourfelves   up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  our  paflions  or  prejudices.     More  elpecia  ly  we 
of  this^age  and  nation,  who  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  Divine  revelation,  which  alfo  convinces  us  of  its 
authority  by  reafon,   fhould  be  peculiarly  unjuliirtablq 
in  quitting  thofe  iacred  guides,  to  whole  condud  Hea- 
ven itfelf  has  entruftcd  us,  and  of  which  the  univerfal 
freedom  of  the  prefent  happy  times  allows  us  the  ufe 
without  reftraint,  and   giving  ourfelves   up  to  be  led 
blindfold  by  any  other.     And,  befides  reafon  and  reve- 
lation, there  is  no  perfon  or  thing  in  the  univerfe,  that 
ought  to  have  the  lead  influence  over  us  in  our  fearch 
after  truth. 

All  the  operations  of  the  mind  become  eafy  by  habit. 
It  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  habituate  yourfelf  to  examine, 
refled,  compare,  and  view,  in  every  light,  all  kinds  of 
fubjeds.  Mathematics  in  youth,  rational  logic,  iuch  as 
Mr.  Locke's,  and  converfation  with  men  of  clear  heads, 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  accuftom  you  to  a  readi- 
nefs  and  juftnefs  in  reafoning.  But  carefully  avoid  dif- 
puting  for  difputing's  fake.     Keep  on  improving  ancj 
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enlarging  your  views  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  part 
ef  knowledge  is  connected  with,  and  will  throw  a  light 
Bpon  another.  Review  from  time  to  time  your  former 
inquiries,  efpecially  in  important  fubje&s.  Try  whe- 
ther you  have  not  let  yourfelf  be  impofed  upon  by  fome 
fallacy.  And  if  you  find  fo,  though  you  have  publifhed 
your  opinion  through  all  Europe,  make  not  the  lead  he- 
Station  to  own  your  miftake,  and  ret  raft  it.  Truth  is 
above  all  other  regards.  And  it  is  infinitely  vvorfe  to 
continue  obftinately  in  a  miftake,  and  be  the  caufe  of 
error  in  others,  than  to  be  thought  fallible,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  thought  a  mortal  man.  In  examining  into 
truth,  keep  but  one  (ingle  point  in  view  at  a  time;  and 
when  you  have  fearched  it  to  the  bottom,  pafs  on  to 
another,  and  fo  on,  till  you  have  gone  through  all,  and 
viewed  every  one  in  every  different  light.  At  lad,  fum 
up  the  collective  evidence  on  both  fides.  Balance  them 
againft  one  another,  and  give  your  a  Rent  accordingly, 
proportioning  your  certainty  or  perluafion  to  the  amount 
of  the  clear  and  unqueftionable  evidence  upon  the 
whole. 

In  reafoning  there  is  more  probability  of  convincing 
by  two  or  three  folid  arguments  clofely  put,  than  by  as 
many  dozen  inconclufive  ones,  ill  diverted,  and  impro- 
perly ranged.  1  know  of  no  way  of  reafoning  equal  to  the 
Socratic,  by  which  you  convince  your  antagonift  out  of 
his  own  mouth*  I  could  name  frveral  eminent  writers, 
who  have  fo  laboured  to  eftablifli  their  opinions  by  a 
multiplicity  of  arguments,  that,  by  means  of  over- 
proving,  they  have  rendered  thofe  dodtrincs  doubtful, 
which,  with  a  third  part  of  the  reafoning  bellowed  by 
them,  would  have  appeared  unqueftionable 

Of  all  difputants,  thofe  learned  controverfial  writers 
are  the  moft  whimlical,  who  have  the  talents  of  work- 
ing themfelves  up  in  their  clofets  into  fuch  a  paflion,  as 
to  call  their  antagonifts  names  in  black  and  white  ;  to 
ufe  railing  inftead  of  reafoning,  and  palm  off  the  public 
with  rogue,  ra/cal,  dog,  and  blockhead^  for  folid  confu- 
tations, as  if  the  academy,  at  which  they  had  ftudied, 
had  been  that  of  Billingsgate. 
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If  one  thinks  he  is  in  the  right,  it  can  be  no  great 
matter  with  how  much  modefty  an4 temper  he  defends 
truth,  fo  he  does  not  give  it  up.  And  if  he  fhould  be 
found  afterwards  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  which  in 
moil  difputable  points  is  always  to  be  apprehended,  his 
modeft  defence  of  his  opinion  will  gain  hiro,  with  all 
reafonable  people,  a  pardon  for  his  miftake.  There 
are  fo  many  fides,  on  which  mod  fubje&s  may  be  view- 
ed, and  fo  many  conliderations  to  be  taken  in,  that  a 
wife  man  will  always  exprefs  himfelf  modeftly  even  on 
thofe  fubje&s  which  he  has  thoroughly  ftudied.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  danger,  but  contrariwife  great  advan- 
tage, in  hearing  the  opinion  of  others,  if  one  converfes 
with  men  of  judgment  and  probity;  and  thofe  of  con- 
trary characters  are  not  fit  for  converfation. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  quite  contrary  to  what  one 
would  e^pedl,  that  young  people  are  more  pofitive  in 
affirming,  and  more  given  to  difpute,  than  the  aged  and 
experienced.  One  would  think  it  fhould  be  natural  for 
youth  to  be  diffident  of  itfelf,  and  inclinable  to  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  have  had  unqueftionably 
fuperior  advantages  for  information.  But  we  find  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  young  perfbn,  viewing  a  fubjeft 
only  from  one  fide,  and  feeing  it  in  a  very  ftrong  and 
lively  manner,  is,  from  the  fanguine  temper  natural  to 
that  time  of  life,  led  to  difpute,  affirm,  and  deny,  with 
great  obftinacy  and  arrogance.  This  is  one  of  the  moft 
difagreeable  and  troublefome  qualities  of  youth,  other- 
wife  fo  amiable  and  engaging.  It  is  the  bufinefs  and 
efFedt  of  prudence  to  correft  it. 

The  abilities  of  men,  taken  upon  an  average,  are  fo 
very  narrow,  that  it  is  vain  to  exped  that  ever  the  bulk 
,  of  a  people  fhould  be  very  knowing.  Moft  men  are 
endowed  with  parts  fufficient  for  enabling  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves  and  their  families,  and  fecure  their 
future  happinefs.  But  as  to  any  thing  greatly  beyond 
the  common  arts  of  life,  there  are  few  that  have  either 
capacity  or  opportunity  of  reaching  it.  Human  know- 
ledge itfelf  very  probably  has  its  limits,  which  it  never 
will  exceed,  while  the  prefent  ftate  Iafts.  The  fyftcm 
of  the  world,  for  example,  was  originally  produced,  and 
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has  been  fince  conducted,  by  a  wifdom  too  profound 
for  human  capacity  to  trace  through  all  its  fteps.  Hi- 
ftory, at  leaft  profane,  beyond  the  two  thoufand  years 
laft  paft,  is  come  down  to  us  fo  defedtive,  and  fo  mixed 
with  fable,  that  little  fatisfadion  is  to  be  had  from  it. 
And  the  hiftory  of  fucceeding  ages  is  far  enough  from 
being  unexceptionably  authenticated;  though  this  is 
not  denying,  that  phyfiology  and  hiftory  are  ftill  highly 
worthy  our  attention  and  inquiry.  What  I  have  faid  of 
thefe  two  confiderable  heads  of  ftudy,  may  be  affirmed 
in  fome  degree  of  mo  ft  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
mathematics  and  mathematical  fciences  excepted.  It 
is  the  goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and  the  comfort  of  our 
prefent  ftate,  that  the  khowledge  of  our  duty,  and  means 
of  happihefs,  ftands  clear  and  unquestionable  to  every 
found  and  unprejudiced  mind ;  that  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is  tod  obvious,  and  too  linking, 
to  efcape  observation,  or  to  produce  difficulty  or  doubt ; 
unlefs  where  difficulties  are  laborioully  fought  after, 
and  doubfS  induftrioufly  raifed ;  that  where  we  molt 
need  clearnefs  and  certainty,  there  we  have  the  moil  of 
them ;  that  tfhefe  doubts  would  be  moft  diftratting, 
there  we  mull  raife  them  before  we  can  be  troubled 
with  them,  and  that  where  we  moft  need  full  proof  to 
determine  us,  there  we  have  fuperabundant.  For  with 
refpedt  to  our  duty  and  future  expe&ations,  our  own 
hearts  are  made  to  teach  us  them  ;  and,  as  if  the  inter- 
nal monitor,  Confcience,  was  not  fufficient,  Heaven  it- 
felf  defcends  to  illuminate  our  minds,  and  all  Nature 
exerts  herfelf  to  inculcate  this  grand  and  important  lef- 
fon,  That  Virtue  leads  to  happinefs,  apd  Vice  to  de- 
ftrudtion.  Of  which  fubjed  more  fully  in  the  follow- 
ing book. 
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Of  Virtue. 


INTRODUCTION. 

AS  the  human  fpecies  are  to  exifl  in  two  different 
ftates,  an  embodied,  and  a  fpi ritual ;  a  mortal 
life  on  earth,  and  an  immortal  hereafter ;  it  was  to  be 
expe&ed,  that  there  fhould  be  certain  peculiar  requi- 
fites  for  the  dignity  of  each  of  the  two  different  ftates 
refpeftively ;  and  that,  at  the  fame  time,  there  fhould 
be  fuch  an  analogy  between  that  part  of  the  human  ex- 
iftence,  which  was  to  be  before  death,  and  that  which 
was  to  be  after  it,  as  fhould  be  fuitable  to  different 
parts  of  the  fame  fcheme  ;  fo  that  the  latter  fhould  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fequel  of  the  former,  making  in  the  whole 
the  complete  exiflence  of  the  creature,  beginning  with 
the  entrance  into  this  mortal  life,  but  knowing  no  end. 
In  the  two  parts  of  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
which  we  have  already  confidered,  to  wit,  Prudence 
and  Knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that  the  immediate  view 
is  to  the  improvement  and  embellifhment  of  life,  and 
for  diffufing  happinefs  through  fociety;  at  the  fame 
time  that  many,  if  not  the  greatefl  part,  of  the  direc- 
tions given  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  of  the  under- 
standing, are  likewife  ufeful  with  a  view  to  the  future 
and  immortal  ftate.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  truly 
worthy  of  our  attention,  which  does  not  fome  way  ftand 
conne&ed  with  futurity. 
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The  two  parts  of  the  fubj'£t  which  ftill  remain,  I 
mean,  of  Morals,  and  Revealed  Rligion,  do  moft  im- 
mediately and  diredtly  tend  to  prepare  us  for  a  future 
ftate;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  are  highly  neceflary  to  be 
ftudied  and  attended  to,  if  we  mean  to  eftablifti  the  hap- 
pinefs  even  of  this  prefent  mortal  life  upon  a  ftre  and 
iblid  foundation.  But  every  one  of  the  four,  an  1  every 
confiderable  particular  in  each  of  them,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  for  railing  our  nature  to  that  perfeftion  and 
happinefs,  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  will,  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing books,  appear  more  illuftrious  than  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work  reprefents  it.  So  that  the  fubjedt  rifcs 
in  its  importance,  and  demands  a  higher  regard.  Might 
the  abilities  of  the  writer  improve  accordingly.  Might 
the  infinite  Author  of  the  univerfal  economy  illuminate 
his  mind,  and  fecond  his  weak  attempt  to  exhibit  in 
one  view  the  whole  of  what  mankind  have  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  their  anfwering  the  ends  which  the  Divine  Wif- 
dora  and  Goodnefs  had  in  view,  in  placing  them  in  a 
ftate  of  difctpline  and  improvement  for  endlefs  perfec- 
tion and  happinefs. 

To  proceed  upon  a  folid  and  ample  foundation  in  the 
following  deduction  of  morals,  it  feems  proper  to  take 
an  extenlive  profpedt  of  things,  and  begin  as  high  as 
poflible. 

Firft,  it  may  be  worth  while  briefly,  and  in  a  way 
as  little  abftiad:  or  logical  as  poflible,  to  obviate  a  few 
artificial  difficulties  that  have  been  itarted  by  fome  of 
thofe  deep  and  fubtle  men,  who  have  a  better  talent  at 
puzzling  than  enlightning  mankind.  One  of  thofe 
imaginary  difficulties  is.  The  poflibility  of  our  reafon's 
deceiving  us  "  Our  reafon,"  fay  thofe  profound  gen- 
tlemen, *•  tells  us,  that  twice  two  are  four.  But  what 
u  if  our  reafon  impoles  upon  us  in  this  matter?  How, 
44  if  in  the  world  of  the  moon,  two  multiplied  by  two 
11  Ihould  be  found  to  make  five?  Who  can  affirm  that 
44  this  is  not  the  cafe?  Nothing  indeed  feems  to  us  more 
41  unqueftionable  than  the  proportions  among  numbers, 
44  and  geometrical  figures.  So  that  we  cannot  (fuch  is 
41  the  make  of  our  minds)  lb  much  as  conceive  the  pof- 
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4*  Ability  that  twice  two  (hould,  in  any  other  world,  or 
"  ftate  of  things,  make  more  or  lefs  than  four,  or  that 
"  all  the  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  fhould  be  either 
4<  more  or  lefs  than  exd&ly  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
4i  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  other  beings  may  not  un- 
"  derftand  things  in  a  quite  different  manner  from  what 
"  we  do." 

It  is  wonderful. how  any  man  ftiould  hare  hit  upon 
fuch  an  unnatural  thought  as  this ;  fince  the  very  diffi- 
culty is  founded  upon  a  flat  contradiction  and  impoffi- 
bility.  To  fay,  I  am  convinced  that  twice  two  are 
four,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  talk  of  doubting  whether 
xiiy  faculties  do  not  deceive  me,  is  faying,  that  I  believe 
twice  two  to  be  four,  and  at  the  feme  time  I  doubt  it ;  or 
rather,  that  I  fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  yet  I  do  not  fee  it  to  be 
fo.  A  felf-evident  truth  is  not  collected,  or  deduced,  but 
intuitively  perceived,  or  feen  by  the* mind.  Aud  other 
worlds,  and  other  ftates  of  things,  are  wholly  out  of  the- 
qucftion.  The  ideas  in  my  mind  are  the  objefts  of  the 
perception  of  my  mind,  as  much  as  outward  obje&s  of 
xny  eyes.  The  idea  of  two  of  the  lunar  inhabitants  is 
as  dittindt  an  obje<ft  in  my  mind,  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
number,  as  that  of  two  (hillings  in  my  hand.  And  I 
fee  as  clearly,  that  twice  two  lunar  inhabitants  will 
make  four  lunarians,  as  that  twice  two  (hillings  will 
make  four  (hillings.  And  while  1  fee  this  to  be  fo,  I 
fee  it  to  be  fo,  and  cannot  fufped  it  poffible  to  be  other- 
wife,  I  may  doubt  the  perceptions  of  another  perfon, 
if  I  cannot  myfelf  perceive  the  fame  objeft:  But  I  can- 
not doubt  what  I  myfelf  perceive,  or  believe  that  to  be 
poffible,  which  I  fee  to  be  impoffible. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  to  queftion  the  informa- 
tion of  our  faculties,  or  the  conclufions  of  our  reafon, 
without  fome  ground  from  our  faculties  themfelves,  is 
a  diredl  impoffibility.  So  that  thofe  very  philofophers, 
who  pretend  to  queftion  the  informations  of  their  facul- 
ties, neither  do,  nor  can  really  queftion  them,  fo  long  as 
they  appear  unqueftionable. 

To  be  fufpicious  of  one's  own  judgment  in  all  cafes 
where  it  is  poffible  to  err,  and  to  be  cautious  of  pro- 
ceeding to  too  ra(h  coaclulions,.  is  the  very  character  of 
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wifdora.     But  to  doubt,  or  rather  pretend  to  doubt, 
where  reafon  fees  no  ground  for  doubt,  even  where  the 
mind  difttndly  perceives  truth,    is  endeavouring  at 
a  pitch  of  folly,  of  which  Human  Nature  is  not  ca-  . 
pable* 

If  the  mind  is  any  thing,  if  there  are  any  reafoning 
{acuities,  what  is  the  objett  of  thofe  reafoning  facul- 
ties? Not  falfehood:  For  falfehood  is  a  negative,  a 
mere  nothing,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  perceived,  or 
of  being  an  objeft  of  the  mind.  If  therefore  there  is  a 
rational  mind  in  the  univerfe,  the  objedt  of  that  mind  is 
truth.  If  there  is  no  truth,  there  is  no  perception. 
Whatever  the  mind  perceives,  fo  far  as  the  perception 
is  real,  is  truth.  When  the  reafoning  faculty  is  de- 
ceived, it  is  not  by  diftindtly  feeing  fo  me  thing  that  is 
not,  for  that  is  irapoffible  ;  but  either  by  not  perceiving 
ibme  thing,  which,  if  perceived,  would  alter  the  ftate 
of  the  cafe  upon  the  whole,  or  by  feeing  an  object  of 
the  underftanding  through  a  falfe  medium.  But  thefe, 
or  any  other  caufes  of  error,  do  by  no  means  affedt  the 
perception  of  a  fimple  idea ;  nor  the  perception  of  a 
fimple  relation  between  two  fimple  ideas ;  nor  a  fimple 
inference  from  fuch  fimple  relation.  No  mind  what- 
ever can  diftindtly  and  intuitively  perceive,  or  fee,  twice 
twoT>e  five  :  Becaufe,  that  twice  two  fhould  be  five,  is 
an  impoffibility  ami  felf- contradiction  in  terms,  as  much 
as  faying  that  four  is  five,  or  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is 
.  not.  Nor  can  any  mind  diftindtly  perceive,  that  if  two 
be  to  four  as  four  is  to  eight,  therefore  thrice  two  is  four, 
for  that  would  be  diftin&ly  perceiving  an  impoffibility. 
Now  an  impoffibility  is  what  has  no  exiflence,  nor  can 
cxift.  And  can  any  mind  perceive,  clearly  perceive, 
what  does  not  exift? 

To  perceive  nothing,  or  not  to  perceive,  is  the  fame. 
So  that  it  is  evident,  fo  much  of  any  thing  as  can  really 
be  perceived,  muft  be  real  and  true.  There  is  there- 
fore either  no  objedt  of  mind,  no  rational  faculties  in  the 
univerfe;  or  there  is  a  real  truth  in  things  which  the  mind 
perceives,  and  which  is  the  only  objett  it  can  perceive, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  impoflible  for  the  eye  to 
fee  abfolute  nothing,  or  to  fee,  and  not  fee,  at  the  fame 
time.  3  The 
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The  only  point  therefore  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  en- 
deavour at  clear"  perceptions  of  things,  with  all  theft: 
circumrtances,  conne&ions,  and  dependences ;  which 
requires  mere  and  more  accuracy  and  attention,  accord- 
ing as  the  conclufion  to  be  drawn  arifes  out  of  more  or  * 
leis  complex  premifcs ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  mind 
capable  of  taking  in  a  much  greater  number  and  variety 
of  particulars,  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  hu- 
man being,  and  of  feeing  clearly  through  all  their  mu- 
tual relations,  however  minute,  extenfive,  or  compli- 
cated. To  fuch  a  mind  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  aH 
parts  of  knowledge,  might  be  as  eafy  to  inveftigate,  as 
t9  us  a  common  queftion  in  arithmetic,  and  with  equal 
certainty.  For  truths  of  all  kinds  are  alike  certain  and 
alike  clear  to  minds,  whofe  capacities  and  ftates  qualify 
them  for  inveftigating  them.  And  what  is  before  faid 
with  regard  to  our  fafety  in  trufting  our  faculties  in 
mathematical  or  arithmetical  points,  is  equally  juft  with 
refped  to  moral  and  all  other  fubjedts.  Whatever  is  a 
real,  clear,  and  diftindl  objedt  of  perception,  muft  be 
fome  real  exiftence.  For  an  abfolute  nothing  can  never 
be  an  objedt  of  diftindt  perception.  Now  the  differences, 
agreements,  contrails,  analogies,  and  all  other  relationsob- 
taining  among  moral  ideas,  are  as  effentially  real,  and  as 
proper  fubje&s  of  rcafoning,  as  thofe  in  numbers  and  ma- 
thematics, 1  can  no  more  be  deceived,  nor  bring  myfelf 
to  doubt  a  clear  moral  propofition,  or  axiom,  than  a 
mathematical  one.  I  can  no  more  doubt  whether  hap- 
pinefs  is  not  preferable  to  mifery,  than  whether  the 
whole  is  not  greater  than  any  of  its  parts.  I  can  no  more 
doubt,  whether  a  being  who  enjoys  fix  degrees  of  hap* 
pinefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  labours  under  one  degree 
of  mifery,  is  not  in  a  better  fituation  than  another,  who 
enjoys  but  three  degrees  of  happinefs,  and  is  expofed  to 
one  of  mifery,  fuppofing  thole  degrees  equal  in  both, 
than  I  can  doubt  whether  a  man,  who  is  poffeffed  of 
fix  thoufand  pounds  and  owes  one,  or  another,  who  is 
worth  orly  three  thoufand  pounds  and  owes  one,  is  the 
richer.  And  fo  of  all  other  cafes,  where  our  views 
and  perceptions  are  clear  and  diftind.  For  a  truth  of 
one  fort  is  as  much  a  truth,  as  of  another j  and,  when 
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fully  perceived,  is  as  incapable  of  being  doubted  of  or 
miftaken. 

Yet  fome  have  argued,  that  though,  as  to  numbers 
and  mathematics,  there  is  a  real  independent  truth  in  the 
nature  of  things,  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
other  wife,  it  is  quite  different  in  morals.  Though  it 
was  impoflible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  twice  two 
ihould  be  five,  it  might  have  been  fo  contrived,  that, 
univerfally,  what  is  now  virtue  (hould  have  been  vice, 
and  what  is  now  vice  (hould  have  been  virtue.  That 
all  our  natural  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  wholly 
arbitrary  and  factitious ;  a  mere  inftindt  or  tafte  ; 
very  fuitable  indeed  to  the  prefent  date  of  things :  'but 
by  no  means  founded  in  rerum  naturd,  and  only  the 
pare  effed  of  a  pofitive  ordination  of  Divine  Wifdom, 
to  anfwer  certain  ends. 

It  does  not  fuit  the  defign  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  long  difcuffion  of  knotty  points.  But  I  would  afk 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  maintain  the  above  do&rine, 
Whether  the  Divine  fchetne  in  creating  an  univerfe,  and 
communicating  happinefs  to  innumerable  beings,  which 
before  had  no  exiftence,  was  not  good,  or  preferable  to 
the  contrary  ?  If  they  fay,  there  was  no  good  in  creating 
and  communicating  happinefs,  they  mult  fhew  the  wif- 
dom of  the  infinitely-wife  Creator  in  choofing  rather  to 
create  than  not.  They  mud  (hew  how  (to  fpeak  with 
reverence)  he  came  to  choofe  to  create  a  world.  For 
fince  all  things  appear  to  him  exaftly  as  they  are,  if  it 
was  not  in  itfelf  wifer  and  better  to  create  than  not,  it 
mud  have  appeared  fo  to  him,  and  if  it  had  appeared 
fo  to  him,  it  is  certain  he  never  had  produced  a  world. 
To  this  fome  anfwer,  that  his  creating  a  world  was 
not  the  confequence  of  his  feeing  it  to  be  in  itfelf  better 
to  create  than  not ;  but  he  was  moved  to  it  by  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  own  nature,  which  attribute  of  good- 
nefe  or  benevolence  is,  as  well  as  benevolence  in  a  good 
man,  according  to  their  notion  of  it,  no  more  than  a 
tafte  or  inclination,  which  happens,  they  know  not  how, 
to  be  in  the  Divine  Nature ;  but  is  in  itfelf  indifferent, 
and  abftra&ing  from  its  confequences,  neither  amiable 

nor 
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nor  odious,  good  nor  bad.  To  this  the  reply  is  eafy,  to  . 
wit,  That  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  any  attribute  in  the  \ 
Divine  Nature,  that  could  poffibly  have  been  wanting; 
or  the  want  of  which  would  not  have  been  an  imper- 
fection :  for  whatever  is  in  his  nature,  is  neceffary,  elfe 
it  could  not  be  in  his  nature ;  neceflity  being  the  only 
account  to  be  given  for  his  exiftence  and  attributes. 
Now  what  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  cannot  be 
faid  to  exift  neceffarily ;  therefore  could  not  exift  in 
God.  To  queftion  whether  goodnefs  or  benevolence  in 
the  Divine  Nature  is  rteceffary  or  accidental,  is  the  fame, 
as  queftioning  whether  the  very  exiftence  of  the  Deity 
is  neceffary  or  accidental.  For  whatever  is  in  God,  is 
God.  And  to  queftion  whether  the  Divine  attribute 
off  goodnefs  is  a  real  perfection,  or  a  thing  indifferent, 
that  is,  to  doubt,  whether  the  Divine  Nature  might  not 
have  been  as  perfect  without,  as  with  it ;  comes  to  the 
fame  as  queftioning,  whether  exiftence  is  a  thing  in- 
different to  the  Deity,  or  not.  His  whole  nature  is  ex- 
cellent ;  is  the  abftralt  of  excellence  ;  and  nothing  be- 
longing to  him  is  indifferent.    Of  which  more  hereafter; 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  benevolence  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  in  itfelf  a  real  excellence  or  perfection, 
independent  of  our  ideas  of  it,  and  cannot,  without  the 
higheft  abfurdity,  not  to  fay  impiety,  be  conceived  o£ 
as  indifferent.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  it  muft  have 
been  upon  the  whole  better  that  the  univerfe  fhould  be' 
created,  and  a  number  of  creatures  produced  (in  order 
to  be  partakers  of  varipus  degrees  and  kinds  of  happi- 
nefs)  than  not ;  elfe  God,  who  fees  all  things  as  they 
are,  could  not  have  feen  any  reafon  for  creating,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  created  them. 

Let  it  then  be  fuppofed,  that  fome  being  fhould, 
through  thoughleflhefs  and  voluntary  blindnefs  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  through  pride  and  rebellion,  at  length 
work  up  his  malice  to  that  degree,  as  to  wifh  to  deftroy 
the  whole  creation,  or  to  fubjett  millions  of  innocent 
beings  to  unfpeakable  mifery  ;  woul&  this  likewife  be 
good  ?  Was  it  better  to  create  than  not  ?  and  is  it  like- 
wife  better  to  deftroy  than  preferve  ?    Was  it  good  to 

give 
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give  being  and  happinefs  to  innumerable  creatures  ?  and 
would  it  likewife  be  good  to  plunge  innumerable  inno- 
cent creatures  into  irrecoverable  ruin  and  mifery?    If 
thefe  feeming  oppofites  be  not  entirely  the  fame,  then 
there  is  in  morals  a  real  difference,  an  eternal  and  un- 
changeable truth,  proportion,  agreement,  and  difagree- 
ment»  in  the  nature  of  things  (of  which  the  Divine  Na- 
ture is  the  bafis)  independent  on  pofitivc  will,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  other  wife;  being  no  more  ar- 
bitrary or  factitious,  thalLwhat  is  found  in  numbers,  or 
mathematics.    So  that  a  wickedly-difpofed  being  would, 
fo  long  as  he  continued  unreformed,  have  been  as  really 
fi>  in  any  other  ftate  of  things,  and  in  any  other  world, 
is  in  this  in  which  we  live ;   and  a  good  being  would 
have  been  equally  amiable  and  valuable  ten  thoufand 
yean  ago,  and  in  the  planet  Jupiter>  as  upon  earth,  and 
in  our  times ;    and  the  difference  between  the  degrees 
of  goodnefs  and  malignity  are  as  determinate,  and  as 
ttiftin&ly  perceived  by  fuperior  beings,  as  between  a 
hundred,  a  thoufand,   and  a  million ;    or  between  a 
line,  a  furface,  and  a  cube. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  we  can  enter  a 
very  great  way  into  the  Divine  fcheme  in  the  natural 
world,  and  fee  very  clearly  the  wifdom  and  contrivance, 
which  Ihine  confpicuous  in  every  part  of.it.  I  believe 
nobody  ever  took  it  into  his  head  to  doubt,  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  world  would  not  judge  the 
fun  to  be  proper  for  giving  light,  the  eye  for  feeing,  the 
car  for  hearing,  and  fo  forth.  No  one  ever  doubted 
whether  the  angel  Gabriel  conceived  of  the  wifdom  of 
God  in  the  natural  world,  in  any  manner  contrary  to 
what  we  do.  Why  then  fhould  people  fill  their  heads 
with  fancies,  about  our  perceptions  of  moral  truth,  any 
more  than  of  natural.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  we  have 
all  our  clear  and  immediate  ideas,  by  our  being  capable 
of  feeing,  or  apprehending  (within  a  certain  limited 
fphere)  things  as  they  are  really  and  effentially  in  them- 
felves.  And  we  may  be  affured,  that  fimple  truths  do 
by  no  means  appear  to  our  minds  in  any  ftate  effentially 
different  from  or  contrary  to  that  in  which  they  appear 
\Q  the  mind  of  the  angel  Gabriel 

That 
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That  t;here  is  a  poffibility  of  attaining  certainty,  by  « 
fenfdtion,  iqtuition,  deduction,  tettimony,  and  inspira- 
tion,  feems  eafy  enough  to  prove.     For,   tirft,    where 
fenfation  is,  all  other  arguments  or  proofs  are  fuperflu- , 
ous.     What  I  feel  I. cannot  bring  myfelf  to  doubt,  if  I 
would.    I  muft  either  really  exift  or  not.     But  I  cannot 
even  be  miftaken  in  imagining  I  feel  my  own  exiftence; 
for  that  necefiarily  fuppofes   my  exifting,     I  feel  my 
mind  eafy  and  calm.     I  cannot,  if  I  would,  bring  myfelf 
to  doubt,  whether  my  mind  is  eafy  and  calm.     Becaufe 
I  feel  aperfedt  internal  tranquillity  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
within  or  without  me  to   perfuade  me  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  what  I  feel ;  and  what  I  really  feel,  fo  far  as  \ 
I  really  feel  it,  muft  be  real ;  it  being  abfurd  to  tajjt  of 
feeling  or  perceiving  what  has  no  real  exiftence. 

Again,  there  is  no  natural  abfurdity  in  fuppofingit 
poffible  for  a  human  or  other  intelligent  mind,  to  arrive 
at  a  clear  and  diftindt  perception  of  truth  by  intuition. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fuppofition  of  the  poffibility  of 
a  faculty  of  intelligence  neceffarily  infers  the  poffi- 
bility of  the  exiftence  of  truth,  as  the  obje&  of  ith 
telligence,  and  of  truth?s  being  in  the  univerfe  ca- 
pable of  underftanding  truth,  there  muft  be  truth  for 
that  being  to  underftand  ;  and  that  truth  muft  be 
within  the  reach  of  his  underftanding.  But  as  it  is 
felf-evident,  that  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  ideal, 
or  conceivable  truths,  it  is  likewife  evident,  there  muft 
be  an  infinitely  comprehehfive  underftanding,  which 
perceives  this  infinity  of  truths.  To  talk  of  a  truth  perr 
ceiveable  by  no  mind,  or  that  never  has  been  the  objeft 
of  any  perceptive  faculty,  would  be  a  felf-contradidion, 
Mind  is  the  very  fubjiratumol  truth.  An  infinite  mind 
of  infinite  truth.  That  a  finite  underftanding  may  at- 
tain a  finite  perception  of  truth,  is  neceflary  to  be  ad- 
mitted, unlefs  we  deny  the  poffibility  of  the  exiftence 
of  any  finite  underftanding.  For  an  underftanding 
capable  of  attaining  no  degree  of  knowledge  of  truth, 
or  an  underftanding  which  neither  did  nor  could  un- 
derftand or  perceive  any  one  truth,  is  a  contradiction  in 
,words.  Proceeding  in  this  train  of  reafoning,  we  fay, 
Either  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  intuition  poffible,  or  it 

muft 
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mud  be  poffible  by  intuition  to  perceive  truth  ;  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  fenfation  poffible,  or  it  muft  be  pof- 
fible for  the  mind  to  perceive  real  obje&s.  That  what 
we  adluaily  and  really  apprehend  by  intuition  and  fen- 
iation,  mult  be  fomewhat  real,  as  far  as  a&ually  and 
really  apprehended  ;  it  being  impoffible  to  apprehend 
that  which  is  not.  Now,  the  evidenceof  the  reality  of 
?nv  exigence,  or  the  truth  of  any  propofition,  let  it  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  dedudtion,  by  teftimony,  by 
revelation,  or  if  there  were  a  thoufand  other  methods  of 
information,  would  ftill  be  reducible  at  lad  to  direft 
intuition  ;  excepting  what  arifes  from  fenfation.  The 
mind,  in  judging  of  any  propofition,  through  whatever 
channel  communicated  to  it,  or  on  whatever  arguments 
cftabklhed,  j.udges  of  the  ftrength  of  the  evidence  ;  it 
makes  allowance  for  the  objections ;  it  balances  the  ar- 
guments, or,  confiderations  of  whatever  kind,  againft 
•one  another,  it  fees  which  preponderates.  And  lup- 
pofing  this  to  be  done  properly,  it  fees  the  true  Hate  of 
the  cafe,  and  determines  accordingly ;  nor  can  it  poffi- 
bly  determine  contrary  to  what  it  fees  to  be  the  true 
ftate  of  the  cafe. 

When,  for  example,  I  confider  in  my  own  mind,  on 
one  hand,  the  various  evidence  from  authors  and  remains 
of  annquity,  that  there  was  formerly  fuch  a  ftate  as  the 
Roman,  which  conquered  great  part  of  this  fide  of  the 
globe  ;  and  on  the  other,  find  no  reafon  for  doubting 
of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  ftate  in  former  times,  1  find 
k  as  reafonable  to  believe  it,  and  as  impoffible  to  doubt 
it,  as  to  doubt  the  folution  of  a  queftion  in  numbers  or 
quantity,  which  I  had  proved  by  arithmetic  vulgar  and 
decimal,  and  by  Algebra.  And  fo  of  other  inftances. 
So  that,  though  it  would  not  be  proper  to  lay,  I  fee,  by 
intuition,  the  truth  of  this  propofition,  "  there  was 
"once  fuch  a  city  as  Rome ;"  yet  I  may  with  the 
Utmoft  propriety  fay,  I  fee  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fee  no  reafon  to  think  that  any  valid  objec- 
tions can  be  brought  againft  it,  that  I  intuitively  fee 
the  evidence  for  it  to  be  fuch  as  puts  it  beyond  all 
flo/fibjlity  of  being  doubted   by  me,   and   feel  that, 

though 
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though  I  fhould  labour  ever  fo  much  to  bring  myfelf  ta 
queftion  it,  I  abfolutely  cannot ;  nor  can  I  conceive  it 
poffible  that  it  fhould  appear  questionable  to  any  perfon, 
who  has  fairly  confidered  it. 

Suppofe,  in  the  fame  manner,  (in  a  point  which  has 
been  difputed)  a  man,  of  a  clear  head,  to  have  tho- 
roughly examined  all  the  various  evidences  for  the 
Chriftian  religion,  allowing  to  every  one  its  due  weight, 
and  no  more  ;  fuppofe  him  to  have  attentively  confi- 
dered every  objedtion  againft  it,  allowing,  likewife,  to 
every  one  impartially  its  full  force  ;  fuppofe  the  refult 
of  the  whole  inquiry  to  be  his  finding  iuch  a  prepon-- 
derancy  of  evidence  for  the  truth  ot  Chriftianity,  a* 
fhould  beyond  all  comparifon  over-balance  the  whole 
weight  of  the  obje&ions  againft  it ;  I  fay,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  would  then  intuitively  fee  the  evidence  for  Chrif- 
tianity to  be  unfurmountable ;  and  could  no  more 
bring  bimfelf  to  doubt  it,  than  to  doubt  whether  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  nor  to 
conceive  the  poflibiiity  of  any  other  perfon's  doubting 
it,  who  had  fairly  confidered  both  fides  of  the  queftion. 

In  the  fame  manner  a  perfon,  who  fhould  carefully 
examine  (he  arguments  in  a  fyftem  of  ethics,  and  fhould 
clearly  and  convincingly  perceive  the  ftrength  of  each, 
the  connexion  of  one  with  another,  and  the  refult  of 
the  whole;  might  in  theitridteft  propriety  of  fpeechbe 
faid  to  fee  intuitively  the  truth  and  juftnefs  of  that 
iyftem  of  ethics* 

If  fo,  then  it  is  plain,  that  certainty  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  equally  attainable  upon  all  fubje&s,  though 
beings  of  our  limited  capacity  may  not,  id  our  prefent 
imperfedt  date,  be  capable  of  attaining  it.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  the  truth  of  the  mod  obvious  axiom  in  arith- 
metic or  geometry,  may  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  an  infant, 
or  an  idiot ;  which  appears  felf-evident  ta  the  firft 
glance  of  any  mind  that  is  capable  of  putting  two 
thoughts  together.  How  comes  it  to  pals,  that  the 
truth  of  fuch  an  axiom  as  the  following  appears  imme- 
diately inconteftable :  That  if  from  equal  quantities 
equal  quantities  be  fubtra&ed,  equal  quantities  will  re- 
main? 
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main?  How  comes,  I  fay,  the  truth  of  this  axiom  to 
appear  at  once,  while  moral  do&rines  furnifh  endlefs 
difpute  ?  The  obvious  anfwer  is,  from  the  fimpHcity 
of  the  terms  of  the  propofition,  and  of  what  is  affirmed  • 
of  them,  which  leaves  no  room  for  ambiguity  or  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  fubject  to  be 
confidered,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  idt:is  to 
be  taken  in,  which  prevents  all  danger  of  puzzling,  or 
diftrafting  the  uhderftanding,  and  rendering  the  refuit 
or  conclufion  doubtful.  Suppbfe  the  arguments  for 
Chriftianity  to  be  exa&ly  one  thoufand,  and  the  objec- 
tions againft  itexaftlyone  hundred :  Suppofe an  angelic, 
or  other  fuperior  underftanding,  to  perceive  intuitively 
the  exalt  ftate  of  each ;  and  to  fee  diftindtly  the  hun- 
dred objections  to  be  furmountable,  or  not  valid,  and 
the  arguments  to  every  one  folid  and  conclufive  ;  I  fay, 
that  fuch  a  being  would  intuitively  fee  th*e  truth  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  human  mind  fees 
the  truth  of  any  complex  demonftration  in  Euclid. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  all  evidence  whatever  is 
to  be  finally  tried  by,  and  reduced  to*  intuition,  except 
that  which  We  have  from  fenfation :  That  truth  of  all 
kinds  is  equally  capable  of  being  intuitively  perceived* 
and  of  being  afcertained  to  minds  fitted  for  receiving 
and  examining  it :  That  moral  truth  is  in  no  refpeft 
naturally  more  vague  or  precarious  than  mathematical ; 
but  equally  fixed,  *and  equally  clear,  to  fuperior  minds; 
and  probably  will  be  fo  hereafter  to  thofe  of  the  human 
make,  who  fhall  attain  to  higher  improvements  in  future 
ftates :  And  that  in  the  mean  time  our  dutv  is  to  examine 
carefully,  and  to  aft  upon  the  refuit  of  candid  inquiry. 

That  we  are,  in  fome  inftances  of  inconfiderable  im- 
portance to  our  final  happinefs,  liable  to  error,  is  no 
more  than  a  natural  confequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  prefent  ftate,  and  the  number  of  particulars  nccef- 
fary^o  be  taken  in,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  ftate  of* 
things  upon  the  whole.  But  this,  fo  tar  from  proving 
the  impoffibility  of  coming  at  truth,  or  that  we  are  ex- 
pofed  to  irremediable  error,  fhews,  that  truth  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  attained  by  fuch  intelligent  beings  as  fhall 

Q^  wiih 
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with  proper  advantages  of  capacity  and  means,  fet 
themfelves  to  the  finding  it  out  with  fincerity  and  dili- 
gence. 

The  amount  of  what  has  been  faid  on  moral  certainty 
is  briefly  as  follows,  viz. 

That  it  is  felf-contradiClory  to  talk  of  doubting  the 
perceptions  of  our  faculties,  it  being  impoffible  to  per- 
ceive a  truth  clearly,  and  yet  to  doubt  it. 

That  our  fimple  ideas,  being  the  immediate  objeCts 
of  ourunderftandings,  andbeinglevel  todireCt  intuition, 
are  capable  of  being  with  the  greateft  exa&nefs  exa- 
mined and  compared,  in  order  to  the  finding  the  truth 
or  falfehood  of  any  propofition,  whofe  terms  are  not  too 
complex,  or  otherwife  out  of  the  reach  of  our  faculties* 
And  that  whatever  the  underftandingclearly  determines, 
after  mature  examination,  to  be  truth,  it  is  impoffible 
to  doubt. 

That  whatever  any  mind  really  perceives  mull  be 
real,  as  far  as  perceived.  That  therefore,  there  mud  be 
real  truth  perceiveable,  elfe  there  could  be  no  perceptive 
faculty  in  the  univerfe ;  fince  falfehoods  and  impoffibili- 
ties  are  not  in  the  nature  of  things  perceiveable,  being 
non-entities. 

That  all  kinds  of  truths  appear  equally  certain  to 
minds  capable  of  inveftigating  them.  That  moral  truth 
is  in  its  own  nature  no  more  vague  or  precarious,  than 
mathematical ;  though  in  fome  inftances  more  diffi- 
cultly inveftigated  by  our  narrow  and  defective  faculties. 

That  there  muft  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  (the 
bafis  of  which  is  the  Divine  Nature)  an  eternal,  eflen- 
tial,  and  unchangeable  difference  in  morals  ;  that  there 
is  a  real,  not  a  factitious,  or  arbitrary,  good  and  evil,  a 
greater  and  lefs  preferablenefs  in  different  characters 
and  adions.  That,  accordingly,  if  it  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  things  no  way  better  that  an  univerfe  fhould 
be  created,  than  not ;  it  is  evident,  God,  who  fees  all 
things  as  they  are,  would  not  have  feen  any  reafon  for 
creating  an  univerfe,  and  therefore  would  not  have  ex- 
erted his  power  in  the  production  of  it. 

That  the  Divine  attribute  of  benevolence,  is,  in  its 
own  nature,  really  and  effentially,  and  without  all  regard 

to 
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the  notions  of  created  beings,  and  exclufive  of  all  con- 
fequences,  a  perfection ;  not  an  indifferent  property,  as 
fome  pretend.  For  that  nothing  either  evil  or  indif- 
ferent can  be  conceived  of  as  exifting  neceflarily  :  but 
the  Divine  Benevolence  and  all  the  other  attributes  of 
his  nature  exift  heceflarily. 

That  if  it  was  proper,  or  good,  t6  create  an  univerfe 
of  beings  capable  of  happinefs,  it  mud  on  the  contrary 
be  improper,  or  morally  wicked,  to  endeavour  to  oppofe 
the  Divine  fcheme  of  Benevolence,  or  to  wifh  innocent 
beings  condemned  to  mifery.  There  is  therefore  an 
eternal  arid  eflential,  hot  a  factitious,  or  arbitraty,  good 
and  evil  in  morals ;  and  the  foundation  of  moral  good 
is  in  the  rteceflary  and  unchangeable  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Narure. 

That  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attainable 
by  fenfatiori.  That  reality  mud  be  the  objeft  of  fenfa- 
tion,  it  being  impoffibJe  to  feel  what  has  no  exiftence. 
That  it  is  impoffible  to  doubt  what  we  perceive  by 
fenfatidn. 

That  fcettainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attainable 
by  intliition.  That  the  exiftence  of  intelligence  necefc 
farily  fuppofes  that  of  truth,  as  the  objedt  of  underftand- 
feg.  That  truth  ha  Divine  Attribute  ;  therefore  mull 
exift  neceflarily.  That  every  intelligent  mind  mull  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  intuitively  perceiving  truth.  And 
that  we  find  by  experience,  we  cannot  even  force  our- 
felves  to  doubt  the  truths  we  intuitively  perceive. 

That  fuch  certainty  is  in  the  nature  of  things  attain- 
able in  fubjeds  of  which  we  receive  information  by 
deduction,  teftimony,  and  revelation,  as  renders  it  im- 
)roAble  for  the  mind  to  hefitate  or  doubt.  For  that 
the  fum,  or  refult,  of  all  kinds  of  evidence,  however 
complex  and  various,  except  what  arifes  fromfenfdtion; 
is  the  objedt  of  direct  intuition. 

To  conclude  this  introduction :  were  otir  prefent 
ftate  much  more  disadvantageous  than  it  is ;  did  we 
labour  under  much  greater  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
than  we  do;  in  our  fearch  after  truth  ;  prudence  would 
ftill  direfi  us,  upon  the  Whole;  what  courfe  to  take. 
TBe  probability  of  fafety  in  the  main  would  ftill  be 
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upon  the  fide  of  virtue  ;  and  there  would  ftill  be  reafon 
to  fear  that  vice  and  irregularity  would  end  ill.  This 
alone  would  be  enough  to  keep  wife  and  confiderate 
beings  to  their  duty,  as  far  as  known.  But  our  condi- 
tion is  very  different ;  and  our  knowledge  of  all  necef- 
fary  truth  fufficiently  clear,  e&tenfive  and  certain* 

SECT.    I 

The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ejlablijbed  as  the  Toun* 

dation  of  Morality, 

NOTHING  is  more  indifputable  than  that  fbme- 
thing  now  exifls.  Every  perfon  may  fay  to  him- 
felf,  "  I  certainly  exift  :  for  I  feel  that  I  exift.  And 
u  1  could  neither  feel  that  I  exift,  nor  be  deceived  in 
4t  imagining  it,  if  I  was  nothing.  If,  therefore,  I  exift, 
"  the  next  queftion  is,  How  I  came  to  be  ?"  Whatever 
exifls,  muft  owe  its  being,  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  it,  to'fome  caufe  prior  to  itfelf,  unlefs  itexifts 
neceffarily.  For  a  being  to  exift  neceffarily,  is  to  exift 
fo  as  that  it  was  impoffible  for  that  being  not  to  have 
exifted,  and  that  the  fuppofition  of  its  not  exift  in  g  (hould 
imply  a  direft  contradi&ion  in  terms.  Let  any  perfon 
try  to  conceive  of  fpace  and  duration  as  annihilated,  or 
not  exifting,  and  he  will  find  it  impoffible,  and  that 
they  will  (till  return  upon  his  mind  in  fpke  of  ail  hia 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  Such  an  exiftence  therefore  is 
neceffary,  of  which  theFe  is  no  other  account  to  be  given, 
than  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  exift ;  and 
this  account  is  fully  fatisfying  to  the  mind. 

Whatever  difficulty  we  may  find  in  conceiving  of  the 
particular  modus  of  a  neceffary  exiftence  ;  an  exiftence 
which  always  was,  and  could  not  but  be ;  always  con- 
tinuing, but  which  never  had  a  beginning;  as  all  the 
tlifticulty  of  fuch  conceptions  evidently  arifes  from  the 
narrownefs  of  our  finite  and  limited  minds,  and  as  our 
rccifon  forces  us  upon  granting  the  reality  and  necef- 
fity  of  them,  it  would  be  contradi&ing  the  moft  ir- 
refiftible  conviftions  of  our  reafon  to  difpute  them  j  and 
it  is  indeed  out  of  our  power  to  difpute  them. 

T* 
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Tobaverecourfe  to  an  infinite  fucceffion  of  dependent 
caufes,  produced  by  one  another  from  eternity,  and  to 
give  that  as  an  account  of  the  exigence  of  the  world, 
wiH  give  no  fatisfa&ion  to  the  mind,  but  will  confound 
it  with  an  infinite  abfurdity.  For  if  it  be  abfurd  to  at- 
tempt to  conceive  of  one  fingle  dependent  being,  pro- 
duced without  a  caufe,  or  exifting  without  being 
brought  into  exiftence  by  fome  pre-exifting  caufe,  it  is 
infinitely  more  fo  to  try  to  conceive  of  an  infinite  feries 
of  dependent  beings  exifting  without  being  produced 
by  any  original  and  uncreated  caufe;  as  it  would  be  more 
(hocking  to  talk  of  a  thoufand  links  of  a  chain  hanging 
upon  nothing,  than  of  one. 

That  the  material  world  is  not  the  firft  caufe,  is  evi- 
dent; becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  exifting  neceflariiy,  with- 
out which  neceffity  he  could  not  poiiibly  exift  as  a  firft 
caufe,  muft  be  abfolutely  perfed,  unchangeable,  and 
every  where  the  fame,  of  which  afterwards.  This  we 
fee  is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed  of  the  material  world  ; 
its  form,  motion,  and  fubftance,  being  endlefsly  various, 
and  fubje&  to  perpetual  change.  That  nothing  mate- 
rial could  have  been  the  neceflariiy  exiftent  firft  caufe 
is  evident,  becaufe  we  know,  that  all  material  fubftances 
confift  of  a  number  of  unconnedled  and  feparable  parti- 
cles; which  would  give,  not  one,  but  a  number  of  firft 
caufes,  which  is  a  palpable  abfurdity.  And  that  the 
firft  caufe  cannot  be  one  fingle  indivifible  atom  is  plain, 
becaufe  the  firft  caufe,  being  neceffarily  exiftent,  mult 
be  equally  neceflary  throughout  infinite  fpace. 

That  chance,  which  is  only  a  word,  not  a  real  being, 
fliould  be  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of  the  world,  is  the 
fame  as  faying,  that  nothing  is  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence, 
or  that  it  neither  exifts  neceflariiy,  nor  was  produced  by 
that  which  exifts  neceflariiy,  and  therefore  do?s  not  exift 
at  all.  Therefore,  after  fuppofing  ever  fo  long  a  feries 
of  beings  producing  one  another,  we  muft  at  laft  have 
recourfe  to  fome  Firft  Caufe  of  all,  himfelf  unearned, 
exifting  neceffarily,  or  fo,  as  that  the  fuppofition  ot  his 
not  exifting  would  imply  a  contradiction.  This  firft 
caufe  we  call  God. 

The  firft  caufe  muft  of  neceflitv  be  one,  in  the  mod 
pure,  fimple,  and  indivifible  manner.     For  the.  firft 
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caufe  mud  exift  neceffarily,  that  is,  it  is  a  direft  ab- 
furdity  to  fay,  that  fomething  now  exift s,  and  yet  there. 
\s  no  original  firft  caufe  of  exiftence.  Now,  when  to 
avoid  this  abfurdity,  we  have  admitted  one  indepen- 
dent, neceffarily  exiftent  firft  caufe,  if  we  afterwards 
proceed  to  admit  another  firft  caufe,  or  number  of  firft 
caufes,  we  fhall  find,  that  all  but  one  are  fuperfluous, 
JJecaufe  one  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  exiftence  of 
all  things.  And  as  it  will  evidently  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  fuppofe  any  one  put  of  a  plurality  not  to  exift, 
fince  one  alone  is  fufficient ;  it  follows,  that  thgre  can* 
be  but  one  fingle  firft  caufe. 

Beiides,  it  will  be  made  evident  by  an 4  by,  that  the, 
firft  caufe  muft  be  abfolutely  perfeft  in  every  poffible. 
yefpedt,  and  in  every  poffible  degree.  Now  that  which 
ingroffes  and  fwallows  up  into  itfelf  all  poffible  perfec- 
tion, or  rather  is  itfelf  abfolute  perfe&ion,  can  be  but. 
one;  becaufe  ^here  can  be  but  one  abfolute  Whole  of 
perfedtion. 

Wp.  may  poffibly,  through  inattention,  commit  mi- 
Hakes  with  refpedls  to  what  are,  or  are  not,  perfections 
fit  to  be  afcribed  to  the  firft  caufe,  as  fome  of  the  Hea- 
thens were  abfurd  enough  to  afcribe  even  to  their  fu- 
preme  deity,  attributes  which  ought  rather  to  be  termed, 
vices  than  virtues.  But  we  can  never  miftake  in  afcri- 
bing  to  the  Supreme  Being  ail  poffible,  real,  and  con- 
fident perfeftions.  For  a  Being,  who  exifts  naturally 
and  neceffarily,  muft  of  neceffity  exift  in  an  infinite  and 
unbounded  manner,  the  ground  of  his  exiftence  being 
alike  in  all  moments  of  duration,  and  all  points  of  fpace. 
Whatever  exifts  naturally  and  neceffarily  in  the  Eaft, 
muft  of  courfe  exift  naturally  and  neceffarily  in  thq 
Weft,  in  the  South,  and  in  the  North,  above  and  be- 
low, in  former,  prefent,  and  in  future  times.  What- 
ever exifts  in  this  manner,  exifts  in  a  perfect  foanner. 
Whatever  exifts  in  a  perfect  manner,  in  refpeft  of  extent, 
and  duration,  muft  evidently  be  perfect  in  ^yery  other 
jefpeft,  of  which  its  nature  is  capable.  $or  the  whole 
idea  of  fuch  a  Being  is  by  the  fuppofition  natural  and 
neceffary  ;  a  partial  neceffity  being  an  evident  abfur- 
dity. That  the  firft  caufe;  therefore  fhould  be  deficient 
\n  any  one,  per  ted:  ion  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  fucU 
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3  Being  as  we  mud  conclude  the  firft  caufe  to  be,  is  as 
evident  a  contradiction  as  to  fay,  that  the  firft  caufe 
may  naturally  and  neceffarily  exift,  in  the  Eaft,  and  not 
in  the  Weft,  at  prefent,  but  not  in  time  paft  or  to  come. 
For  fuppofe  it  were  argued,  that  the  firft  caufe  may 
not  be  infinite,  for  example,  in  wifdom  ;  I  afk  firftf 
Whether  wifdom  can  be  faid  to  be  a  property  unfuit- 
able  to  the  idea  of  the  firft  caufe  ?  This  will  hardly  be 
pretended.  No  one  can  imagine  it  would  be  a  more 
proper  idea  of  the  firft  caufe,  to  think  of  him  as  of  a 
Being  utterly  void  of  intelligence,  than  as  infinite  in 
knowledge.  It  is  evident,  that  of  two  beings,  other- 
wife  alike,  but  one  of  which  was  wholly  void  of  intel- 
ligence, and  the  other  poffeffed  of  it;  the  latter  would 
be  more  perfect  than  the  former,  by  the  difference  of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  intelligence  he  poffeffed.  .  On 
the  other  hand,  of  two  beings  otherwife  alike,  but  one 
of  which  laboured  under  a  vicious  inclination^  which 
occafioned  a  deviation  from,  or  deficiency  of  moral  per- 
feftion,  and  the  other  was  wholly  clear  of  fuch  imper- 
fection, the  latter  would  be  a  more  perfedt  nature  than 
the  former,  by  the  difference  of  the  whole  amount  of 
fuch  negative  quantity,  or  deficiency.  Which  fhews 
the  neceffity  of  afcribing  to  the  Supreme  Being  every 
poffible  real  perfe&ion,  and  the  abfurdity  of  fuppoiing 
the  fmalleft  imperfeftion  or  deficiency  to  be  in  his  na- 
ture. 

If  it  be  evident  then  that  wifdom,  in  any  the  lowed 
degree,  is  an  attribute  fit  to  be  afcribed  to  the  tint 
caufe^  and  if  whatever  is  in  the  firft  caufe,  is  in  him 
naturally  and  neceffarily,  that  is,  could  not  but  have 
been  in  bim,  it  is  obvious,  that  fuch  an  attribute  can- 
not be  in  him  in  any  limited  degree,  any  more  than  he 
can  naturally  and  neceffarily  exift  in  one  point  of  fpace, 
and  not  through  all.  It  is  an  evident  contradiction  to 
fuppofe  the  firft  caufe  exilting  naturally  and  neceffarily, 
and  yet  limited,  either  as  to  his  exiilencc  or  perfec- 
tions; becaufe  it  is  phin,  there  can  be  nothing  to  limit 
them,  which  is  the  fame  as  faying,  that  they  mull  be 
unlimited.  Farther,  whatever  is  in  the  narure  or  ef- 
fence  of  the  firft  caufe,  mutt  be  in  him  naturally  and 
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necefiarily ;  that  is,  is  an  eficntial  attribute  of  bis  na- 
ture, or  could  not  but  have  been  in  his  nature ;  for  if 
it  had  been  poflible  that  his  nature  could  have  been 
"without  any  particular  attribute,  it  certainly  would,  by 
the  very  fuopolition.  Now,  whatever  is  neceflarily  an 
attribute  or  Deity,  is  Deity.  And  limited  Deity  is  a 
contradiction  as  much  as  limited  infinity.  For  infinity 
is  unbounded,  knowledge  is  unbounded,  power  is  un- 
bounded, gooclncfs  is  unbounded.  Thefe  and  the  reft 
are  the  neceflaiy  attributes  of  Deity.  And  as  tHey  are 
in  him,  they  together  form  the  idea  of  fupreme  Deity. 
The  D  rity,  or  iirii  caufe,  muft  therefore  be  pofibfied 
of  every  poflible  perfection  in  an  infinite  degree,  all 
thofe  perfe&ions  being  naturally  infinite,  and  there  be- 
ing nothing  to  limit  the  Deity,  or  his  perfections.      ' 

We  cannot  therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  the  firft 
caufe  is  poflefled  of  infinite  intelligence,  or  knowledge, 
that  his  infinite  mind  is  a  treafure  of  an  infinity  of 
of  truths,  that  he  has  ever  had  at  all  moments  from  all 
eternity,  and  ever  will  to  all  eternity  have  in  his  view, 
and  in  actual  contemplation,  all  things  that  ever  have 
exifted,  that  do  now,  or  ever  (hall  exift,  throughout  in- 
finite fpace  and  duration,  with  all  their  connections,  re* 
lations,  dependences,  gradations,  proportions,  diffe- 
rences, contrails,  caufes,  effeCts,  and  all  circumftances 
of  all  kinds  with  the  ideas  of  all  things  which  are 
merely  poflible,  or  whofe  exiftence  does  not  imply  a 
contradiction,  though  they  have  nevfcr  actually  exifted, 
"with  all  their  poflible  relations,  connections,  and  cir- 
cumfrances,  whofe  idea  is  conceivable.  In  one  word, 
the  Divine  mind  muft  comprehend  all  things  that  by 
their  nature  are  capable  of  being  knovvabr  conceived. 

From  the  fame  qeceflary  connection  between  the  in- 
finity of  the  firft  caufe  in  one  particular,  and  in  all,  we 
cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  he  muft  be  infinite  in 
goodnefs;  it  being  felf-evident,  that  goodnefs  or  be- 
nevolence muft  in  any  ftate  of  things  be  a  perfection, 
and  the  want  of  any  degree  of  it  a  deficiency.  To  be 
infinite  in  goodnefs,  is  to  poflfefs  fuch  benevolence  of 
nature,  as  no  conceivable  or  poflible  meafure  of  good- 
nefs can  exceed,  or  which  can  never  be  fatisfied  with 
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exertjng  itfelf  in  adls  of  goodnefs,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  propriety  and  rectitude. 

Here  a  proper  diftin&ioa  ought  to  be  made  between 
goodnefs  and  mercy.  Though  it  is  demonftrably  cer- 
tain, that  the  Supreme  Being  is  infinite  in  goodnefs,  we 
mud  not  imagine  he  is  infinite  in  mercy.  Becaufe  we 
can  fuppofe  innumerable  cafes,  in  which  mercy  to  par- 
ticulars would  imply  a  defeat  of  goodnefs  upon  the 
>vhole.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  evident,  that  the  grcateft 
goodnefst  upon  the  whole,  will  appear  in  refuting  mercy 
to  particulars ;  not  in  granting  it,  .We  mult  therefore 
conclude,  that  mercy  will  certainly  be  refufed  to  all 
fuch  offenders,  whom  juflice  and  goodnefs  to  the  whole 
require  to  be  puniihed.  Thus  the  Divine  goodnefs  is 
not  bounded  in  its  extent,  but  only  regulated  in  its  ex- 
ertion by  wifdom  and  juflice. 

From  the  fame  neceffity  for  concluding  that  the  firfl 
caufe  mud  be  uniformly,  and  in  all  conliftent  refpefts 
infinite,  we  mult  conclude,  that  he  is  poffefTed  of  an 
infinite  degree  of  power;  it  being  evident,  that  pow€^ 
is  a  perfection,  and  preferable  to  weaknefs.  Infinite 
power  fignifies  a  power  at  all  moments  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  and  throughout  all  (pace,  to  produce  or  per- 
form whatever  does  not  either  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  imply  an  exprefs  contradi&ion,  as  making  fome- 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  or  oppofes 
fomc  of  the  other  perfedtions  of  his  nature,  as  the  doing 
iomething  unjuft,  cruel,  or  foolifh.  And  indeed  all 
fach  things  arc  properly  impoflibiiities.  Becaufe  it  is 
altogether  as  impoifible  that  a  Being  unchangeably  juft, 
good,  and  wife,  fhould  ever  change  lb  as  to  act  contrary 
to  his  effential  character,  as  that  a  thing  fhould  be  and 
not  be  at  the  fame  time. 

From  the  fame  neceffity  of  concluding  upon  the  uni- 
form and  univerfal  infinity  of  the  firft  caufe,  we  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  he  is  infinite  in  juflice  and  truth, 
it  being  felf-evident,  that  truth  is  a  perfection,  and  pre- 
ferable to  falfehood.  The  Divine  nature  muft  be  the 
very  ftandard  of  truth;  he  muft  be  entirely  mailer  of 
the  exadt  flate  of  all  things,  and  of  all  their  relations 
aid  conne&iousj  he  muft  fee  the  advantage  of  a&ing 
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according  to  the  true  ftate  of  things,  and  the  right  flat? 
of  the  cafe,  rather  than  according  to  any  falfe  or  ficti- 
tious one ;  and  mull  perceive,  more  generally  and  uni- 
verfally  than  any  creature,  that  the  confequence  of  uni- 
verfal truth  muft  be  univerfal  order,  perfection,  and  , 
happinefs;  and  of  univerfal  falfehood  and  deception,  1 
univerfal  mifery  and  confufion.  { 

If  there  be  any  other  natural  or  moral  perfections,  j 
for  which  we  have  no  names,  and  of  which  we  have  no  [ 
ideas,  it  is  evident,  not  only  that  they  muft  be  in  the  Di-  . 
vine  Nature ;  but  that  they  muft  exift  in  Him  in  aa  ; 
unlimited  degree.  Or,  to  fpeak  properly,  every  poffiblc  . 
and  confident  perfection  takes  its  origin  from  its  being  ' 
an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  exifts  by  the  ! 
fame  original  necefiity  of  nature,  as  the  infinite  mind  \ 
itfelf,  the  fubjiratum  of  all  perfection,  exifts.  So  that 
the  neceffity  of  exiftence  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
Deity  is  the  very  fame  as  that  of  the  natural.  Try  to 
annihilate  fpace,  or  immenfity,  in  your  mind  ;  and  you 
-will  find  it  impoflible.  For  it  exifts  neceffarily ;  and 
is  an  attribute  of  Deity.  Try  to  annihilate  the  idea  of 
reftitude  in  your  mind ;  and  you  will  find  it  equally 
impoffible ;  the  idea  of  reCtitude,  as  fomewhat  real, 
will  ftiil  return  upon  the  underftanding.  ReCtitude  is 
therefore  a  neceflary  attribute  of  Diety  ;  and  all  the 
Divine  moral  attributes,  of  which  we  have  any  ideas, 
*re  only  redtitude  differently  exerted.  And  the  recti- 
tude of  the  Divine  Nature  is  the  proper  bafis  and 
foundation  of  moral  good  in  the  difpofition  or  practice 
-of  every  moral  agent  in  the  univerfe ;  or,  in  other  words, 
virtue,  in  an  intelligent  and  free  creature,  of  whatever 
rank  in  the  fcale  of  being,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  con- 
formity of  difpofition  and  practice  to  the  neceffary,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  reCtitude  of  the  Divine  Nature, 

Of  every  pofitive  fimple  idea  that  can  enter  into  our 
minds,  it  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  either  fomething  be- 
longing to  the  Divine  Nature  (to  fpeak  according  to 
our  imperfeCt  way)  or  it  is  a  work  of  his,  or  of  fonoe 
creature  of  his.  We  do  not  fay,  God  made  immenfity 
or  (pace,  duration  or  eternity,  truth,  benevolence,  reCti- 
tude, and  the  reft.    But  thefe  are  clear,  pofitive,  fimple 
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ideas  in  our  minds.  Therefore  they  muft  exift.  But 
if  they  exift,  and  yet  are  not  made  by  God,  they  muft 
be  neceflarily  exiftent.  .Now  we  know,  that  nothing 
exifts  neceflarily,  but  what  is  an  attribute  of  Deity,  that 
is,  one  of  our  imperfedt  and  partial  conceptions  of  his 
infinite  nature,  which  ingrofles  and  fwallows  up  all 
poflible  perfections. 

Though  we  have  here  treated  of  the  perfections  of 
the  firft  caufe  feparately,  and  one  after  the  other,  we  are 
not  to  form  to  ourfelves  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  confiding  of  feparable  or  difcerpible  parts,  to  be  con- 
ceived of  fingly,  and  independently  on  one  another.  In 
treating  of  the  human  mind,  we  fay  it  confifts  of  the 
faculties  of  underftanding,  will,  memory,  and  fa  forth* 
But  this  evidently  conveys  a  falfe  idea  of  a  mind.  It  is 
the  whole  mind  that  understands,  wills,  loves,  hates,  re- 
members, fees,  hears,  and  feels,  and  performs  all  the 
other  functions  of  a  living  agent.  And  to  conceive  of 
its  faculties  as  feparable  from  or  independent  on  one  ano- 
ther, is  forming  a  very  abfurd  notion  of  mind  which, 
cannot  be  confidered  as  confiding  of  parts,  or  as  capable 
pf  divifion.  When  we  fay  whatever  is  an  attribute  of 
Deity  is  a  Deity  itfelf,  which  is  demondrably  true,  we 
ought  to  underdand  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  we 
fay,  that  whatever  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind  is  the 
mind  itfelf.  Thus,  though  immenlity  alone,  truth 
alone,  infinite  power  or  wifdom  alone,  though  no  one 
of  thefe  perfections  alone  is  the  full  and  complete  idea 
of  Diety,  any  more  than  underdanding  alone,  will  alone, 
or  memory  alone,  is  of  the  human  mind,  yet  all  the  fird, 
together  with  the  other  attributes,  as  they  fubfiit  in  the 
Divine  mind,  are  Deity,  and  aH  the  latter,  with  the 
other  mental  powers,  are  the  human  mind,  and  yet  nei- 
ther the  former  nor  the  latter  can  be  conceived  of  as 
divifible  or  made  up  of  parts. 

As  the  neceflary  exiftence  and  abfolute  perfc&ion  of 
God  render  it  proper  and  reafonable  to  afcribe  to  him 
the  creation  of  the  univerfe  ;  fo  his  omniprcfence,  in- 
finite power,  and  wifdom,  make  it  reafonable  to  con- 
clude that  he  can,  with  the  utmod  facility,  without  in- 
terruption, for  infinite  ages,  conduit  and  govern  both 
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the  natural  and  moral  world.  Though  the  dodlrine  of 
Providence  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  wife  Hea* 
thens,  and  is  therefore  commonly  confidered  as  a  point 
of  natural  religion  ;  yet,  as  revelation  only  fets  it  in  a 
clear  and  fatisfadtory  light,  I  fhall  put  off  what  1  have 
to  fay  upon  it  to  the  fourth  book. 

Our  being  utterly  incapable  of  forming  any  fhadow 
of  an  idea  adequate  to  the  true  nature  and  eflence  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  is  no  more  an  objedion  againft  the 
certainty  of. his  exiftence,  than  the  impoffibility  of  our 
conceiving  of  infinite  beginninglefs  duration,  is  againft 
its  reality.  What  our  reafon  compels  us  to  admit,  mull 
not  be  rejedted,  becaufe  too  big  for  our  narrow  minds  to 
comprehend,  nor  indeed  can  we  rejedt  it,  if  we  would. 

Let  us  therefore  do  our  utmoft  to  conceive  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  the  one  independent,  neceflarily-exift- 
ent,  unchangeable,  eternal,  immenfe,  and  univerfal 
mind,  the  foundation,  ovfubjiratum  of  infinite  fpace,  dur- 
ation, power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  juftice,  and  every  other 
pofiible  perfedlion;  without  beginning,  without  end, 
without  parts,  bounds,  limits,  or  defe&s ;  the  caufe  of 
all  things,  himfeif  uncaufed ;  the  preferver  of  all  things* 
himfeif  depending  on  no  one ;  the  upholder  of  ail  things, 
himfeif  upheld  by  no  one:  from  all  moments  of  eternity, 
to  all  moments  of  eternity,  enjoying  the  perfedlion  of  hap- 
pinefs,  without  the  poffibility  of  addition  or  diminution; 
before  all,  above  all,  and  in  all ;  poflefling  eternity  and 
immenfity,fo  as  to  be  at  once  and  for  ever  fully  mafler  of 
svery  point  of  the  one  and  moment  of  the  other;  pervad- 
ing all  matter,  but  unaffedted  by  all  matter  ;  bellowing 
happinefs  on  all,  without  receiving  from  any  ;  pouring 
forth  without  meafure  his  good  gifts,  but  never  dimi- 
nifhing  his  riches ;  let  us  in  a  word  think  of  him  as 
the  All,  the  Whole,  the  Perfedlion  of  Perfedlion. 

While  we  view  his  adorable  excellences  according 
to  our  limited  and  partial  manner,  let  us  take  care  not 
to  conceive  of  him  as  made  up  of  parts,  who  is  the  mod 
perfedt  unity.  While  we  confider,  in  fucceffion,  his 
feveral  attributes  of  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  the 
reft,  let  us  take  care  not  to  form  a  complex  or  com- 
pounded idea  of  him,  whofe  eflence  is  abfolutely  pure 
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and  Ample.    We  are  not  to  think  of  various  attributes, 
and  then  fuperadd  the  idea  of  God  to  them.     The  per* 
fe&ion  or  abftraft  of  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and 
every  other  attribute,  in  one  fimple  idea,  in  the  one  ; 
Univerfal  Mind,  which  fills  infinitude,  is  the  mod  per-  . 
fed  idea  we  can  form  of  incomprehensible  Deity. 

Here  is  a  Deity  truly  worthy  to  be  adored !  What 
are  the  Jupiters  and  Junes  of  the  Heathens  to  foch  a 
God?  What  is  the  common  notion  of  the  obje&fcf 
worftnp ;  a  venerable  perfonage  fitting  in  heaven,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  world  below  with  a  very  acute? 
and  penetrating  eye  (which  I  doubt  is  the  general  no- 
tion among  the  unthinking  part  of  Christians)  what  is 
fiich  a  God  to  the  immenfe  and  unlimited  nature  we 
have  been  considering J 

SECT.    If. 

An  Idea  of  the  Divine  Scheme  in  Creation*  The  happinefi 
of  confeious  Beings,  the  only  End  for  which  they  were 
brought  into  Exijlence4  Happinefs,  its  foundation. 
Univerfal  Concurrence  of  all  Beings  with  the  Divine 
Scheme  abfolutely  necejary  to  univerfal  Happinefs \ 

SO  far  we  have  gone  upon  a  rational  foundation  in 
eftablifhing  the  exigence  of  God,  and  his  being 
poffeffed  of  all  poffible  perfe&ions.  From  the  abfolute 
and  unchangeable  perfection  and  happinefs  of  God,  it 
appears,  as  obferved  above,  that  his  defign,  in  creating, 
muft  have  been,  in  confiftency  with  wifdom  and  re&i- 
tttde,  to  produce  and  communicate  happinefs.  This 
moft  be  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fcheme.  When  we  think  of  the  Creator  as  laying  the 
plan  of  his  oniverfe,  we  muft  endeavour  to  enlarge  out 
ideas  fo,  as  to  conceive  properly  of  what  would  be  wor- 
thy of  an  infinitely  capacious  and  perfect  mind*  to  pro- 
ject. No  partial,  unconnefted,  or  inconfiftent  defign 
would  have  fuited  Infinite  Wifdom.  The  work  of  a 
God  muft  be  great,  uniform,  and  perfeft.  It  muft,  in 
one  word,  be  an  Univerfe. 
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In  fuch  a  plan,  where  all  was  to  be  full,  and  no  void, 
or  chafm,  it  is  evident,  there  mud  be  an  extenfive  va- 
riety, and  innumerable  different  degrees  of  excellence 
and  perfe&ion  in  things  animate  and  inanimate,  fuit- 
able  to  the  refpe&ive  places  to  be  filled  by  each,  higher 
or  lower,  rifing  one  above  another  by  a  juft  and  eafy 
gradation.    This  we  can  accordingly  trace  in  the  fmall 
part  of  the  fcale  of  being,  which  our  obfervattion  takes    - 
in.     From  crude,  unprepared  dud,  or  earth,  we  pro-    \ 
ceed  to  various  Jlrdta  impregnated  with  fome  higher    I 
qualities.     From  thence  to  pebbles,  and  other  foffil    i 
fubftances,  which  feem  to  be  endowed  with  a  fort  of   k- 
vegetative  principle.    Next  we  proceed  from  the  lowed    : 
and  fimpleft  of  vegetables,  up  to  the  higheft  and  mod    I 
curious ;  among  which  the  fenfitive  plant  feems  to  par-.    \ 
take  of  fomething  like  animal  life.     As  the  polype,  and 
fome  other  reptiles,  feem  to  defcend  a  little,  as  if  to 
meet  the  vegetable  creation*     Then  we  come  to  ani- 
mals endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  feeling  and  tafting  only, 
as  various  fhell-fifh.     After  them  follow  fuch  as  have 
more  fenfes,  till  we  come  to  thofe  that  poffefs  fomewhat 
analogous  to  human  faculties,  as  the  faithfulnefs  of  dogs, 
the  generous  courage  of  the  horfe,  the  fagacity  of  the 
elephant,  and  the  mifchievous  low  cunning  of  the  fox 
and  ape.     Suppofe  a  human  creature,  of  the  meaned 
natural  abilities,  from  its  birth  deprived  of  the  faculty 
of  fpeech,  how  much  would  it  be  fuperior  to  a  monkey? 
How  much  is  a  Hottentot  fuperior  ?    From  fuch  a  hu- 
■  man  mind  we  may  proceed  to  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  the  common  arts  of  life  ;  and  from  them  onward  to 
fuch  as  have  fome  degree  of  capacity  for  fome  one  branch 
of  art  or  fcience.     Then  we  may  go  on  to  thofe,  who 
are  endowed  with  minds  fufceptible  of  various  parts  of 
knowledge.     From  which  there  are  a  great  many  de- 
grees of  natural  capacities,  rifing  one  above  another,  be- 
fore we  reach  fuch  a  divine  fpirit  as  that  of  a  Newton. 
Perhaps  fome  of  the  lower  orders  of  angelic  natures  might 
not  be  raifed  above  him  at  a  much  greater  diftance,' 
than  he  was  above  fome  of  his  fpecies. 

Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  elements 
jthere  is  an  analogy  kept  up.     Various  fpecies  of  fiflies 
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approach  very  nearly  to  beafts,  who  live  on  dry  land,  in 
form  and  confti'tution.  Several  fpecies  unite  the  aquatic 
ind  terreftrial  characters  in  one.  The  bat  and  owl  join 
the  bird  and  bead  kinds ;  fo  that  the  different  natures 
run  aim  oft  into  another ;  but  never  meet  fo  clofely,  as 
to  confound  the  diftin&ion. 

Thus,  fo  far  as  we  can  trance  the  divine  plan  of  crea- 
tion, all  is  full;  and  all  connected  !  •  And  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  the  ft  me  uniformity  a  mid  ft  va- 
riety takes  place  through  the  univerfal  fcale  of  being, 
above  our  fpecies,  as  well  as  below  it,  in  other  worlds 
as  well  as  ours.  This  was  to  be  expedted  in  an  univer- 
fal fyftem  planned  by  one  immenfe  and  all-compre- 
hending mind. 

Considering  the  unbounded  and  unlimited  perfections 
of  the  firft  caufe,  who  has  exifted  from  eternity,  has 
had  an  infinite  fpace  to  ad  in,  an  infinity  of  wifdom  to 
fuggeft  fchemes,  and  infinite  power  to  put  thofe  fchemes 
in  execution  for  effe&ing  whatever  infinite  goodnefs 
might  excite  him  to  propofe  :  confidering  thefe  things, 
what  ideas  may  we  form  of  the  aftual  exertion  of  fuch 
perfe&ions?  What  may  they  npt  have  produced ;  what 
may  they  not  be  every  moment  producing ;  what 
they  rriay  not  produce  throughout  an  endlefs  eternity  ! 
There  is  no  determinate  time  we  can  fix  for  infinite 
wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  to  have  begun  to  exert 
themfelves  in  creating,  but  what  will  imply  an  eternity 
paft,  without  any  exertion  of  creating  power.  And  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  Infinite  Goodnefs  to  have  let  an 
eternity  pafs  without  exerting  itfelf  in  bringing  any  one 
creature  into  exiftence.  Whither  then  does  this  lead 
us?  There  is  no  point  in  eternity  paft,  in  which/can 
conceive,  that  it  would  have  been  improper  for  infinite 
wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  to  have  been  exerted. 
And  he,  who  from  all  eternity  has  had  power,  in  all 
probability  has  from  all  eternity  had  will  or  inclination 
to  communicate  his  goodnefs.  Let  us  try  to  imagine 
then,  what  may  be  the  whole  effedt  of  infinite  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  exerted  through  an  infinite  du- 
ration paft,  and  in  an  unbounded  fpace.  What  ought  to 
be  the  number  of  productions  of  infinite  power,  wifdom, 
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dnd  goodnefi,  throughout  immenfity  and  eternity? 
What  may  we  fuppofe  the  prefent  degree  of  perfection 
of  beings;  who  have  exifted  from  periods  diftant  from 
the  prefent  beyond  all  reach  of  human  numbers,  and 
have  been  conftantly  improving  ?  What  degrees  of 
knowledge,  of  power,  of  goodnefs,  may  fuch  beings 
liave  by  this  time  acquired  ?  Let  readers,  who  have  ac- 
cumftomed  themfelves  to  fuch  tfains  of  thinking,  pur- 
ine thefe  views  to  their  full  extent.  To  add  here  all 
that  may  be  deduced  from  fuch  confiderationsi  may  not 
be  neceflary. 

It  is  afterwards  demonftrated,  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  proper  creatures  was  the  fole  view,  which  the  Di- 
vine Wifdom  could  have  in  producing  an  univerfe. 
Now,  happinefs  being  a  primary  or  limple  idea,  it  nei-. 
ther  needs,  nor  is  capable  of  any  explanation,  or  of 
being  exprefled,  but  by  fome  fyrionyfnous  term^  which 
likewifes  communicates  a  fimple  idea,*  as  fatisfa&ion,* 
pleafure,  or  fuch  like.  But  it  is  of  good  ufe  to  under- 
stand what  makes  real  happinefs,  and  how  to  attain  it. 
The  foundation  or  ground  of  happinefs,  then^  is  u  A 

confeious  being's  finding  itfelf  in  that  ftate,  and  fur- 

niftied  with  all  thofe  advantages,  which  arc  the  raoft 
cc  fuitable  to  its  nature,  and  the  mod  conducive  to  its' 
*•  improvement  and  perfection." 

Here  is  a  fubjeft  for  an  angel  to  preach  upon,  and  the 
whole  human  race  to  be  his  audience.  It  is  the  very 
fubjeft,  which  the  AmbafiTador  of  heaven  came  to  this 
world  to  treat  of,  and  explain  to  mankind. 

Happinefs  is  no  imaginary  or  arbitrary  thing.  It  is 
what  it  is  by  the  unalterable  nature  of  things,  and  the 
Divine  Ordination.  In  treating  of  fuch  fubjefts,  it  is 
common  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  things  feparatcly 
from  the  pofitive  will  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  un- 
derftand  this  matter  rightly,  it  is  necefTary  to  remember, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  Divine  Nature  is  in- 
cluded, or  rather  is  the  foundation  of  all.  Thus  when* 
it  is  here  faid,  that  happinefs  is  fixed  according  to  the 
unalterable  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  determined  by 
the  pofitive  will  of  God,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  Su- 
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premeBeing,indetermining  what  (hould  be  the  happinefs 
of  the  creature,  and  how  he  (hould  attain  it,  has  a&ed 
according  to  the  abfolute  redlitude  of  his  own  nature. 

But  to  return,  no  creature  is^  or  can  be  fo  formed,  as 
to  continue  fteadily  and  uniformly  happy,  through  the 
whole  of  its  exiftence,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  in  a 
ftate  unfuitable  to  its  nature,  and  deprived  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages neceflary  for  its  improvement  and  perfection. 
It  is  a  diredt  and  felf-evident  impoflibility,  that  fuch  a 
creature  ftiould  be.  Were  the  foundation  of  Jiappinefa 
dependent  upon  the  refpe&ive  imaginations  of  different 
creatures,  what  occafion  for  all  the  pompous  apparatus 
we  know  has  been  made  for  preparing  the  human  fpe- 
cies  for  happinefs  ?  Had  it  been  poflible,  or  confident 
with  the  Divine  Perfedtions  and  nature  of  things,  that 
mere  fancy  Ihould  have  been  a  foundation  for  happi- 
nefs, there  had  needed  no  more  than  to  have  lulled  the 
creature  into  a  pleating  delufion,  a  golden  dream,  out 
of  which  he  (hould  never  have  waked.  And  there  is 
no  doubt,  but,  if  the  happinefs  of  our  fpecies  and  other 
rational  agents  could,  properly,  have  been  brought  about 
jQthis,  or  any  other  lefs  operofe  manner,  than  that  which 
is  appointed,  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt,  I  fay,  but  the 
unbounded  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  brought  them  into  being  on  purpofe  for 
happinefs,  and  cannot  but  choofe  the  eafielt  and  bed 
ways  for  gaining  his  ends,  would  have  brought  them  to 
happinefs  in  fuch  a  way.  But  it  is  evident,  that  then 
man  could  not  have  been  man,  that  is,  an  intelligent, 
free  agent ;  therefore  could  not  have  filled  his  place  in 
the  fcale  of  being ;  for  as  he  (lands  in  the  place  between 
angels  and  brutes,  he  mull  have  been  exa&ly  what  hei 
is,  or  not  have  been  at  all.  An  infinitely  perfeft  Au- 
thor, if  he  creates  at  all,  will  neceflarily  produce  a  work 
free  from  chafms  and  blunders.  And  to  think  of  the 
God  of  Truth  as  producing  a  rational,  intelligent  crea- 
ture, whofe  whole  happinefs  fliould  be  a  deception ; 
what  can  be  conceived  more  abfurd,  or  impious  ?  If 
fuch  a  creature  is  formed  for  contemplating  truth,  could 
ie  likewife  have  been  brought  into  exiftence,  to  be  irre- 
iftibly  led  into  a  delufion  ?   To  what  end  a  faculty  of 
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reafoning,  to  be,  by  his  very  make  and  date,  drawn  into 
unavoidable  error? 

BeGdes  all  this,  let  any  mfin  try  to  conceive  in  hw 
own  mind  the  pbffibility  of  bringing  about  a  general 
and  univerfal  happinefs  upon  any  other  footing,  than  the 
concurrence  of  all  things,  in  one  general  and  uniform 
I  courfe,  to  one  great  and  important  end  ;  let  any  roan 
try  to  conceive  this,  1  fay,  and  he  will  find  it  in  vain. 
( If  the  foundation  of  univerfal  happinefs  be,  Every  be- 
!  ing's  finding  itfelf  in  fuch  circumftances  as  beft  fuit  its 
•  nature  and  ftate,  is  it  poflible,  that  every  being  (hould 
find  itfelf  in  thofe  circumftances,  if  every  being  afteda 
part  unfuitable  to  its  nature  and  ftate  ?  On  the  contrary, 
a  deviation  from  that  cpndud,  which  fuits  a  reafonablc 
nature,  is  the  very  definition  of  moral  evil.  And  every 
deviation  tends  to  produce  diforder  and  unhappmefs. 
And  every  leffer  degree  of  fuch  deviation  tends  to  draw 
on  greater,  and  this  deviation  into  irregularity  woijld  in 
the  end  produce  univerfal  unhappineft ;  but  that  it  is 
over-ruled  by  fuperior  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs,  So  that, 
inftead  of  the.  fophiftical  maxim,  "  That  private  vice* 
"  are  public  benefits,"  we  may  eftablifh  one  much  more 
juft ;  "  That  the  fmalleft  irregularities,  unreftrained, 
"  and  encouraged,  tend  to  produce  univerfal  confulion 
41  and  mifery." 

In  confequence  of  the  above  account  of  the  true 
foundation  of  happinefs,  it  is  plain,  that  different  na- 
tures will  require  a  different  provifion  for  th.eir  happi- 
nefs. The  mere  animal  will  want  only  what  is  necef- 
iary  for  the  fupport  of  the  individual,  and  the  fpecies. 
Whatever  is  fuperadded  to  that,  will  be  found  fuper- 
fluous  and  ufekfs,  and  will  go  unenjoyed  by  the  animal 
But  for  a  higher  nature,  fuch  as  that  of  man,  anothei 
fort  of  apparatus  muft  be  provided.  Inafmuch  as  he 
partakes  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  rational  nature,  it 
is  plain  he  cannot  be  completely  happy  with  a  provifior 
made  for  only  one  half  of  his  nature.  He  will  there- 
fore need  whatever  maybe  requifite  for  the  fupport  am 
comfort  of  the  body,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  o 
the  mind.  For  the  happinefs  of  an  angel,  or  other  fu 
perior  power,  a  provifion  greatly  fuperior,  and  mor 
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than  all  that  we  can  conceive,  may  be  neceffary.  And 
the  higher  the  nature,  the  more  noble  a  happinefs  it  is 
capable  of.  The  perfeft  happinefs  fenjoyed  by  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  the  neceffary  confequence  of  the  abfo- 
lute  and  unlimited  perfe&ioit  of  his  nature. 

The  Supreme  Mind,  in  laying  the  plan  of  an  univerfe^ 
ihuft  evidently  have  propofed  a  general  fcheme,  which 
fliould  take  in  all  the  various  orders  of  being ;  a  fcheme 
in  which  all,  or  as  many  as  poffible  of  the  particulars 
fliould  come  to  happinefs,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
•that  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  fhould  be  confident 
with  that  of  individuals,  and  that  of  individuals  with 
that  of  the  whole,  and  with  the  nature  of  things,  or, 
more  properly,  with  the  Divine  Re&itude.  We  cannot 
imagine  Infinite  Wifdom  propofing  a  particular  fcheme 
for  every  individual,  when  the  end  might  be  gained  by 
a  general  one.  For,  to  gain  various  ends  by  one  means, 
is  a  proof  of  wifdom.  As,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  re- 
coarfe  to  different  means,  to  gain  an  end,  which  might 
have  been  obtained  by  one,  is  of  weaknefs. 

Let  the  univerfal  plan  of  things  have  been  what  it 
Would,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  general  and  uni- 
Yerfal  perfe&ion,  it  is -absolutely  neceffary,  that,  in  ge- 
neral, all  things  inanimate,  animate,  and  rational,  con- 
car  in  one  defign,  and  co-operate,  in  a  regular  and  uni- 
form manner,  to  carry  on  the  grand  view.  To  fuppofe 
any  one  part  or  member  to  be  left  out  of  the  general 
fcheme,  left  to  itfelf,  or  to  proceed  at  random,  is  abfurd; 
The  confequence  9f  fuch  an  error  rtiuft  unavoidably  be, 
a  confufion  in  the  grand  machinery,  extending  as  far  as* 
the  fphere  of  fuch  a  part  or  member  extended.  And 
as  it  is  probable  that  no  created  being,  efpecially  of  the 
loweft  ranks,  has  extenfive  enough  views  of  things,  to 
know  exaftly  the  part  it  ought  to  aft,  it  is  plain,  that 
proper  means  and  contrivances  muft  have  been  ufed  by 
Him  who  fees  through  the  whole,  for  keeping  thofe  be- 
ings to  their  proper  lphere,  and  bringing  them  to  per- 
form their  refpeftive  parts,  fo  as  to  concur  to  the  per- 
fection and  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

The  inanimate  is  the  loweft  part  of  the  creation,  or 
the  loweft  order  of  being*     As  it  is  of  itfelf  incapable 
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bappinefs,  it  is  plain  that  all  it  is  fit  for,  is  to  contribute 
to  the  happinefs  of  beings  capable  of  enjoying  it.  To 
make  inanimate  matter  perform  its  part  in  the  grand 
fcheme,  nothing  will  anfwer,  but  fuperior  power  or 
force,  as,  by  the  very  fuppofition  of  its  being  inanimate, 
it  is  only  capable  of  being  aded  upon,  not  of  ading. 
So  that  every  motion,  every  tendency  to  motion,  id 
every  iingle  atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfe,  mult  be 
effeded  by  the  agency  of  fome  living  principle.  And 
without  being  aded  by  fome  living  principle,  no  one 
atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfe  could  have  changed  its 
itate  from  motion  tQ  reft,  or  from  reft  to  motion ;  but 
mu ft  have  remained  for  ever  in  the  ftate  it  was  firft 
created  in. 

The  Supreme  Mind  being,  as  we  have  feep,  univer- 
fally  prefent  in  every  point  of  infinite  fpace,  where  there 
is,  or  is  not,  any  created  being,  material  or  immaterial, 
muft  be  intimately  prefent  to  every  atom  of  matter,  and 
every  fpiritual  being,  throughout  the  univerfe.     His 
power  is,  as  we  have  feen,  neceffarily  infinite,  or  irre- 
Jiftible ;    and  his  wifdom  perfed.     It  is  therefore  evi- 
dently no  more,  nor  fo  much,  for  a  Being,  endowed  with 
fuch  an  advantageous  fuperiority  over  the  material  crea- 
tion, to  aduate  the  vaft  univerfe,  as  for  a  man  to  move 
his  finger  or  eye-lid.     His  prefence  extending  through 
infinitude,  puts  every  atom  of  matter  in  the  univerfe 
within  his  reach.     His  power  being  irrefiftible,  enables 
him  to  wield  the  mod  enormous  maffes,  as  whole  planets 
at  once,  with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  with  as  little  diffi- 
culty, or  rather  infinitely  lefs,  than  a  man  can  the  lightell 
ball.     And  his  wifdom  being  abfolutely  perfed,  he  can- 
not but  know  exadly  in  what  manner  to  dired,  regu- 
late, and  aduate  the  whole  material  machine  of  the 
world,  fo  as  it  may  the  belt  anfwer  his  various,  wife,  and 
noble  purpofes.     And  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  motions 
and  revolutions,  all  the  tendences  and  inclinations,  as 
they  are  commonly,  for  want  of  better  terms,  called; 
all  the  laws  of  nature,   the  cohefion  of  bodies,  the  at- 
tradion  and  gravitation  of  planets,  the  efflux  of  light 
.from  luminous  bodies,  with  all  the  laws  they  are  fubjed 
to,  mull  be  finally  relolved  into  the  adion  of  the  Su- 
preme 
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preme  Being,  or  of  beings  employed  by  him,  whatever 
intervening  inftrumentality  may  be  made  ufe  of.  Thus 
the  inanimate  creation  is  wrought  to  the  Divine  purpofe 
by  fuperior  power,  or  force. 

To  bring  the  animal,  irrational  natures  to  perform 
their  part  in  the  general  fcheme,  it  was  neccfTary  to  en- 
dow them  with  a  few  ftrong  and  powerful  inclinations, 
or  appetites,  which  fhould  from  time  to  time  folicit 
them  to  eafe  the  pain  of  defire  by  gratifying  them  y  and' 
to  give  them  capacity  enough  to  confult  their  own  pre- 
fervation  by  means  fit  for  the  purpofe,  which  are  eafily 
found.     Befides  inftindt,  they  ieem  to  be  endowed  with 
a  kind  of  faculty  in  fbme  meafure  analogous  to  our  rea- 
fon,  which  reftrains  and  regulates  inftinft,  fo  that  we 
obferve,  they  (hew  fomething  like  thought  and  fagacity, 
in  their  purfuit  of  their  gratifications,   and  even  ihew' 
fome  traces  of  reflection,  gratitude,  faithfulnefs,  and  the 
like.     Their  appreheniions  being  but  weak,  and  their; 
fphere  of  adion  narrow,  they  have  it  not  generally  in 
their  power,  as  creatures  of  luperior  capacities,  and  en-' 
dowed  with  extenfive  liberty,  to  go  out  of  the  track  pre- 
fcribed  them,  and  run  into  irregularity.    By  thefc  means, 
the  brute  creatures  are  worked  to  the  Divine  purpofe, 
and  made  to  fill  their  fubordinate  fphere,  and  contri- 
bute, as  far  as  that  extends,  to  the  regularity,  perfection, 
and  happinefs  of  the  whole. 

We  come  now  to  what  we  reckon  the  third  rank  of 
being,  the  rational,  creation  *,  which  mull  like<\il'e,  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  Srh  erne,  concur  with  the  other 
parts,  and  contribute  in  their  fphere  to  the  ^crfcdlion 
and  happinefs  of  the  universal,  iyilem. 

The  rational  world  being  the  part  the  mod  neccffary, 
and  of  the  greateft  importance,  as  their  happineis  was 
the  principal  view  the  Supreme  Being  mult  have  had 
in  the  creation,  their  concurrence  is  what  can  the  leaft 
be  difpenfed  with.  Should  the  whole  material  fyftem 
ran  to  ruin  ;  fhould  funs  be  loft  in  eternal  davknefs  ;. 
planets  and  comets  rufli  out  on  all  fides  into  the  infinite 
cxpanfe,  or  the  fixed  ftars  leave  their  ilations,  and  dafli. 
againft  one  another ;  and  fhould  an  univerfal  fcnt.rmce 
o(  annihilation  be  patted  upon  the  animal  world  ;    the 
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deftru6tion  of  both  the  inanimate  and  animal  creation 
would  not  be  fo  great  a  disturbance  of  the  Divines 
fcherae,  would  nqt  be  fuch  an  important  breach  of  tha  " 
general  order  and  regularity  neceffary  to  univerfal  per-.  ■ 
fedllon  and  happinefs,  as  a  general  defeft  of  concurrence,  : 
or  irregularity  and  oppofitipn,  in  the  rational  world,  - 
for  whofe  happinefs  the  inferior  creation  was  broughtj.  » 
into  being,  and  whofe  happinefs,  fliould  it  totally  mifjT  ^ 
carry,  the  Divine  fcheme  muft  be  totally  defeated. 

SECT.    III.  -■=- 

Of  the  Nature  of  Man,  and  Immortality  of  the  Souh       V 

IN  order  to  under  ft  and  what  it  is  for  our  fpecies  ta 
concur,  in  a  proper  manner,  with  the  Divine,  ~ 
Scheme,  and  to  obferve  wh^t  wife  means  have  beei\  & 
contrived  by  the  Divine.  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  for*  rn 
bringing  us  to  the  requifite  concurrence  in  confidence  Z 
with  our  nature  and  ftate,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confi*  i 
der  a  little  the  human  nature  and  charadter. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  we  underftand  matter  bet- 
ter than  fpirit ;  that  we  know  lefs  of  our  fouls  than  of  . 
our  bodies.  But  this  is  only  a  vulgar  error.  And  the  • 
truth  is,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  internal  fubftance 
of  either  one  or  the  other.  But  we  know  enough  of 
the  properties  and  flate  of  both,  to  know  how  to  feek 
the  good  of  both,  would  we  but  adt  according  to  our 
knowledge. 

That  which  raifes  the  human  make  above  the  brute 
creatures,  is  our  having  capacities,  which  enable  us  to 
take  more  extenfive  views,  and  penetrate  farther  into 
the  natures  and  connexions  of  things,  than  inferior, 
creatures ;  our  having  a  faculty  of  abftraft  refledion ; 
fo  that  we  can  at  pleafure,  call  up  to  our  minds  any 
fubjedt  we  have  formerly  known,  which,  for  aught 
that  appears,  the  inferior  creatures  cannot  do,  nor  ex- 
cite in"  themfelves  the  idea  of  any  abfent  objeft,  but 
what  their  fenfes,  either  dire&ly  or  indiredlly,  recal  to 
their  memory ;  and  laftly,  that  we  are  naturally,  till 
we  come  to  be  debauched,  more  matters  of  our  paffions 
pnd  appetites,  or  more  free  to  choofe  and  refufe,  than 
\he  inferior  creatures^  Ji 
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,  It  is  impoffible  to  put  together  any  confident  theory 
jrf  our  nature,  or  ft  ate,  without  taking  in  the  thought 
of  our  being  intended  for  immortality.  If  we  attempt 
to  think  of  our  exigence  as  terminating  with  this  lifer 
all  is  abrupt,  confufed,  and  unaccountable.  But  when 
the  prefent  is  confidered  as  a  ft  ate  of  difcipline,  and 
krodu&ion  to  endlefs  improvement  hereafter ;  though 
wc  cannot  fay,  that  we  fee  through  the  whole  fcheme, 
ffeyet  fee  fo  much  of  wifdom  and  defign,  as  to  lead 
us  to  conclude  with  reafon,  that  the  whole  is  contrived 
in  the  mod  proper  manner  for  gaining  the  important 
cod  of  preparing  us  for  immortal  happinefs  and  glory. 
And  that  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  our  fpecies  formed 
for  immortality,  will  appear  firft,  by  confidering  the 
nature  of  the  mind  itfelf,  which  is  indeed,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  being  ;  for  the  body  is  only  a  fyftem  of 
matter  inhabited  and  actuated  by  the  living  fpirir. 

That  the  mind  may,  in  a  dependence  upon  the  infi- 
nite Author  of  life  and  being,  continue  to  exift  aftec 
the  diflblution  of  the  body,  there  is  no  reafon  to  queftU 
cm.  For  individuality  and  indifcerpibility  being  infepa- 
rable  properties  of  mind,  it  is  plain  that  a  mind  can  die 
only  by  annihilation.  But  no  one  can  ftiew  that  there 
is  any  connexion  between  death  and  annihilation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mortal  body  itfelf  is  certainly  not  an- 
nihilated at  death,  nor  any  way  altered  in  its  effence, 
only-  its  condition  and  circumftances  are  not  the  fame 
as  when  animated  by  the  living  principle,  which  is 
alfo  the  cafe  of  the  mind.  But  if  the  mind  be  a 
principle  originally  capable  of  thought  and  fclf-mo- 
tion  by  its  own  nature  ;  it  follows,  that  it  may,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  think  and  ad  in  one  ftate  as  well 
as  another ;  in  a  future  as  well  as  in  the  preient.  If  it 
were  poffible  to  conceive  of  a  material,  thinking,  and 
felf-moving  principle,  which  is  a  flat  contradiction, 
ina&ivijty  being  infeparable  from  the  idea  of  mauer  ; 
yet  it  would  not  thence  follow,  that  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple mud  lofe  its  exiftence  at  the  diflblution  of  the 
grofs  body.  The  moral  proofs  for  the  future  exiftence 
of  the  human  fpecies  would  ftill  remain  in  force,  whe- 
ther we  were  confidered  as  embodied  lpirits,  or  as  mere 
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body.  Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  in  the  idea  of  an 
immortal  body,  any  more  than  of  aii  immortal  fpirit  \ 
nor  is  any  being  immortal,  but  by  dependence  on  the 
Divine  Supporting  Power.  Nor  does  the  notion  of  the 
poffibifity  of  a  faculty  of  thinking  fuperadded  to  matter, 
at  all  aflfeft  the  point  in  queftion.  Though  it  is  certain, 
that  a  pretended  fyftem  of  matter  with  a  thinking  fa- 
culty, muft  either  be  nothing  more  than  matter  ani- 
mated by  fpirit,  or  a  fubftance  of  a  quite  oppofite  nature 
$o  all  that  we  call  matter,  about  which  we  cannot  rea- 
fon,  having  no  ideas  of  it.  Farther,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude,  that  the  body  depends  on  the  mind  for  life 
and  motion  ;  not  the  mind  on  the  body.  We  find,  that 
the  mind  is  not  impaired  by  the  lofs  of  whole  limbs  of 
the  body  ;  that  the  mind  is  often  very  aftive,  when 
the  body  is  at  reft  ;  that  the  mind  correfts  the  errors, 
prefented  to  it  through  the  fenfes  j  that  even  in  the  de- 
cay, diforder,  or  total  fufpenfion,  of  the  fenfes ;  the 
xnind  is  aflfefted  juft  as  (he  might  be  expefted  to  be, 
when  obliged  to  ufe  untoward  inftruments,  and  to  have 
wrong  reprefentations,  and  falfe  impreflions,  forced 
upon  her,  or  when  deprived  of  all  traces,  and  quite  put 
out  of  her  element.  For,  the  cafe  of  perfods  intoxicated 
with  liquor,  or  in  a  dream,  or  raving  in  a  fever,  or 
diftra&ed,  all  which  have  a  refemblance  to  one  another, 
may  be  conceived  of  in  the  following  manner.  The 
mind,  or  thinking  being,  which  at  prefent  receives  im- 
preflions only  by  means  of  the  material  organ  of  the 
brain,  and  the  fenfes  through  which  intelligence  is  com- 
municated into  the  brain  ;  the  mind,  I  fay,  beingat  pre- 
fent confined  to  aft  only  within  the  dark  cell  of  the  brain, 
and  to  receive  very  lively  impreflions  from  it,  which  is  the 
confequence  of  a  law  of  nature,  to  us  inexplicable;  maybe 
cxaftly  in  the  fame  manner  aflfefted  by  the  impreflions 
made  on  the  brain  by  a  difeafe,  or  other  accidental  caufe, 
as  if  they  were  made  by  fome  real  external  objeft.  For 
example,  if  in  a  violent  fever,  or  a  frenzy,  the  fame  im- 
preflions be,  by  a  preternatural  flow  of  the  animal  fpi-» 
fits,  made  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  as  would  be  made 
if  the  pcrfon  was  to  be  in  a  field  of  battle,  where  two 
Armies  were  engaged  j  and  if  at  the  fame  time  it  hap- 
pened. 
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pened,  that  by  the   fame  means  the  fame  imprefiions 
ifaould  be  made  on  the  auditory  nerve,  as  would  be 
made  if  the  perfon  were  within  hearing  of  the  noife  of 
drums,  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  the  fhouts  of  men; 
how  (hould  the  fpiritual  being,  immured  as  (he  is  in 
her  dark  cell,  and  unufed  to  fuch  a  deception  as  this, 
how  (hould  (he  know  it  was  a  deception,   any  more, 
than  an  Indian,  who  had  never  feen  a  pi&ure,  could 
find  at  the  firft  view,   that  the  canva*  was  really  flat, 
though  it  appeared  to  exhibit  a  landfcape  of  feveral 
miles  in  extent  ?  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the 
mind  may  be  ftrongly  and  forcibly  affeded  by  a  mate- 
rial fyftera,    without  being  itfelf  material.     And  that 
the  rhiud  is  not  material,  appears  farther,  in  that  (he 
abftradts   herfelf   from   the   body,     when  (he   would 
apply  moll  clofely  to  thought ;  that  the  foul  is  capa- 
ble of  purely  ab  ft  raft  ideas,  as  of  redlitude,  order,  vir- 
tue, vice,  and  the  like ;  to  which  matter  furniflies  no 
archetype,  nor  has  any  connection  with  them ;  that  it 
is  affe&ed  by  what  is  confefledly  not  matter,  as  the 
fenfe  of  words  heard,  or  read  in  books,  which  if  it  were 
material  it  could  not  be :  which  (hews  our  minds  to  be 
quite  different  beings  from  the  body,  and  naturally  in- 
dependent on  it ;  that  we  can  conceive  of  matter  in  a 
way,  which  we  cannot  of  fpirit,  andcontrariwife;  mat- 
ter being  dill  to  be,  without  any  contradi&ion,  con- 
ceived of  as  divifibleand  ina&ive;  whereas  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  apply  thofe  ideas  to  fpirit,  without  a  direft  ab- 
furdity,  which  (hews,  that  the  mind  is  the  fame,  con- 
fcious,  indivifible,  identical  being,   though  the  body  is 
fubjeft  to  continual  change,  addition,  and  diminution; 
that  the  mind  continues  to  improve  in  the  moil  noble 
and  valuable  accompUftiments,;  when  the  body  is  going 
fad  to  decay ;  that,  even  the  moment  before  the  di Ab- 
lution of  the  body,  the  vigour  of  the  mind  feems  often 
wholly  unimpaired  ;  that  the  interefts  of  the  mind  and 
body  arealwaysdifferent,  and  often  oppofite,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  being  obliged  to  give  up  life  for  truth.    Thefe  confi- 
derations,  attended  to  duly,  (hew,  thatwehavenoreafon 
to  queftion  the  poflibility  of  the  living  principle's  fub- 
fifting  after  the  difiblution  of  the  material  vehicle. 
r  As 
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As  to  the  difficulty  arifiog  from  the  confide  ration  of 
the  ciofe  connexion  between  the  body  and  foul,  and 
the  impreffions  made  by  the  one  upon  the  other,  which 
has  led  fome  to  queftion  whether  they  are  in  reality  at 
*U  diftind  beings,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  con- 
nexion, which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  prefent 
ftate,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  divine  difpofal,  and  not  to, 
any  Jikenefs,  much  lefs  famenefs,  of  the  thinking,  intel- 
ligent agent  with  the  grofs  corporeal  vehicle.  If  it  had 
fo  pleafcd  the  Author  of  our  being,  he  could  have  fixed 
fuch  a  natural  connection  between  our  minds  and  the. 
moon,  or  planets,  that  their  various  revolutions  and 
ftfpeds  might1  have  affe&ed  us,  in  the  fame  manner  as, 
now  the  health  or  diforder  of  our  bodies  does.  But 
this  would  not  have  made  the  moon  and  planets  a  part 
of  us.  No  more  do  the  mutual  impreffions  made  reci- 
procally by  the  mind  and  body,  prove  them  to  be  fhe 
fame,  or  that  the  human  nature  is  all  body,  efpecially 
confidering  that,  as  already  obferved,  in  many  cafes  we 
evidently  perceive  an  independency  and  difference  be- 
tween them. 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  abfurdityia 
conceiving  of  the  animating  principle  as  exifting  even 
before  conception  in  the  womb,  nor  of  a  new  unioa 
commencing  at  a  certain  period,  by  a  fixed  law  of  na- 
ture, between  it  and  a  corporeal  vehicle,  which  union 
may  be  fuppofed  to  continue,  according  to  certain  efta- 
blifhed  laws  of  nature  for  a  long  courfe  of  years ;  and 
may  be  broke,  or  diflblved,  in  the  fame  regular  manner; 
•  fo  that  the  fyftem  of  matter,  to  which  the  animating 
principle  was  united,  may  be  no  more  to  it  than  any 
other  fyftem  of  matter. 

Jt  is  remarkable,  that  all  living  creatures,  efpecially 
our  fpecies,  on  their  firft  appearance  in  life,  feem  at  fr 
lofs,  as  if  the  mind  was  not,  in  the  infant  ftate,  quite 
engaged  and  united  to  its  new  vehicle,  and  therefore 
could  not  command  and  wield  it  properly.  {Sleep,  in- 
firm old  age,  fev*re  ficknefs,  and  fainting,  feem,  ac- 
cording to  certain  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  partly  to 
loofen  or  relax  the  union  between  the  living  principle, 
the  mind,  and  the  material  vehicle j  and,  as  it  were,  to 
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kt  them  at  a  greater  di  (lance  from  one  another,  or 
make  them  more  indifferent  to  one  another,  as  if  (fo 
to  fpeakj}  almoft  beyond  the  fphere  of  one  another's  at* 
tra&ion.     Death  is  nothing  more  than  the  total  diflbiu- 
tion of  this  tie,  occafioged  in  a  natural  way,  by  fomc 
alteration  in  the   material  frame,    not  in  the  mind; 
whereby  that  which  formed  the  nexus,  or  union,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  is  removed  or  diicngaged.     It  is  pro* 
liable,  that  the  anxiety  and  diftrefs,  under  which  the 
mind  commonly  feels  itfelf  at  death,  is  owing  rather  to 
the  manner  and  procefs  of  the  di  Ablution,  than  to  the 
diflbiution  itfelf.     For  we  obferv?,  that  very  aged  per* 
fons,  apd  infants,  often  die  without  a  ftruggle.     The 
union  between  foul  and  body,  being  already  weak,  is 
eaiily  diflblved.     And  if  fleep  be,  as  it  feems,  a  par- 
tial diflbiution  of  this  union,  or  a  fetting  the  mind  and 
body*  at  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another,  the  reafon 
why  it  gives  no  difturbance  is,  that  it  comes  on  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  forcibly  to  tear  in  pieces,  but  gently  to 
relax  the  ligatures,  whatever  they  are,  between  the  ma- 
teria] and  fpiritual  natures.     That  there  is  an  analogy 
between  fleep  and  death  is  evident  from  obferving,  that 
fleep  fometimes  goes  on  to  death,  as  in  lethargic  cafes, 
and  in  the  effects  of  ftrong  opiates.     And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  life  of  a  perfon,  who  has  taken  too  large 
a  dofe  of  opium,  cannot  be  faved  but  by  forcibly  wake- 
ing  him;  as  if  the  mutual  aft  ion  of  the  mind  and  body 
upon  one  another  wa6  the  medium  of  the  union ;  and 
that,  if  their  mutual  aft  ion  upon  one  another  comes  to 
be  leflened  to  a  certain  degree,  they  become  indiflereot 
to  one  another,  and  the  union  between  them  ceafes  of 
courfe,  as  two  companions  walking  together  in  the  dark 
may  come  to  lofe  one  another,  by  dropping  their  con- 
versation, and  keeping  a  profound  filence. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  condition  in  which  the  mind, 
juft  difengaged  from  the  body,  feels  itlelf,  is  very  much 
like  to  that  of  dreaming ;  all  confufion,  uncertainty, 
and  incoherence  of  ideas ;  and  that,  in  fome  meafure, 
like  the  infant-mind  newly  entered  upon  a  ftate  wholly 
unknown,  it  finds  itfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs,  and  exerts  it- 
felf with  much  difficulty  and  difadvautage}  till  a  little 
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time  and  habit  qualifies  it  for  a  new  and  untried  fcene 
of  a&ion*. 

If  the  true  account  of  the  human  nature  be,  that  the 
fpiritual,  adlive,  thinking  principle  is  united  to  a  fubtile 
etherial  vehicle,  whofe  refidence  is  in  the  brain,  and 
that  death  is  the  departure  of  the  foul  and  fpirit  from 
the  body;  which  was  the  notion  of  the  Platonic  Philo- 
fophers,  and  Jewijh  rabbii,  and  feems  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  apoftle  Paul;  if  this  be  the  true  account 
of  the  human  make,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  poffibility  of  the  mind's  thinking  jmd  a&ing  in  a 
ftate  of  total  feparation  from  the  grofs  terreftrial  body, 
notwithftanding  the  feeming  difficulty  of  a  fufpenfion 
of  thought  in  profound  fleep,  or  in  a  fainting  fit.  For 
the  embodied  and  feparate  ftates  are  fo  very  different, 
there  is  no  reafoning  from  one  to  the  other  on  every 
point.  It  may  be  impoffible  for  the  mind,  while  impri- 
fbned  in  the  body,  in  a  great  diforder  of  the  animal 
frame,  to  join  ideas  together,  for  want  of  its  traces  in 
the  brain,  and  other  impliments  of  reafoning,  to  which 
it  has  all  along  been  accuftomed,  and  which  it  cannot 
do  without;  and  yet,  it  may  be  poffible  for  the  fame 
mind,  when  freed  from  its  dark  prifon,  to  go  to  work  in 
a  quite  different  manner,  to  receive  impreffions  imme- 
diately from  the  objedts  themfelves,  which  it  received 
before  by  the  intervention  of  the  fenfes,  and  to  contrive 
for  itfelf  memorial  traces,  and  the  other  neceffary  appa- 
ratus for  improvement,  in  a  much  more  perfeft  man- 
ner. It  may  then  be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  internal 
fubftance,  and  examine  the  minute  arrangement  of  the 
fmalleft  corpufcles  of  all  kinds  of  material  fy Items.  By 
applying  its  dudtiie  and  delicate  vehicle,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  all  fenfation,  all  eye,  all  ear,  and  touch,  it 

*  The  author  is  not  afhamed  to  confefs,  that  he  now  thinks  his  former 
opinion  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  as  reprefented  in  thefe  paragraphs, 
erroneous ;  though  he  choofes  not  to  alter  the  text  on  that  account ;  think  • 
ing  it  hardly  fair  to  leflen  the  value  of  former  editions,  by  adding  to  fuc- 
ceeding  ones  what  is  better  laid  befo/e  readers  in  feparate  publications. 
The  author  is  now  inclinable  to  think  Doctor  Law's  opinion,  in  his  Theory 
of  Religion,  more  rational,  as  well  as  more  fcriptural,  than  the  generally  re- 
ceived notion  of  the  foul's  being  in  a  full  ftate  of  confeioufnefs  and  activity 
between  death  and  refurrcflion.  It  is  a  point  of  mere  fpcculation,  no  way 
materially  aflttting  either  faith  or  manners* 
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may  accurately  take  off,  not  only  the  real  form,  but  the 
internal  nature  and  ftate  of  things,  with  all  their  pro- 
perties, and  prefent  them  to  the  immediate  intuition  of 
the  perceptive  principle,  juft  as  they  are  in  themfelves; 
whereas  at  prefent  the  mind  apprehends  things  only  as 
the  dull  and  imperfeft  bodily  fenfes  exhibit  them  to  it. 
It  may  be  able  to  contract  itfelf  to  the  examination  of 
the  internal  ftru&ure  of  the  body  of  the  minuted  ani- 
malcule ;  and  it  may,  as  it  goes  on  to  improve  and  en* 
large  its  powers,  come  to  fuch  a  perfection,  as  to  diffufc 
its  adual  prefence  and  intelligence  over  a  kingdom,  or 
round  the  whole  globe,  fo  as  to  perceive  all  that  paffe? 
in  every  fpot  on  the  face  of  it.     It  may  enter  into,  and 
examine  the  fublime  ideas  which  are  treafured  up  in 
the  mind  of  an  angel,  and  as  now,  by  perufing  a  book, 
it  acquires  new  views,  and  by  flow  degrees  perfe&s  thofe 
it  had  before  acquired ;  fo  it  may  hereafter  attain  fuch 
a  capacity  of  comprehenfion,  as  to  be  able  to  take  off  at 
one  intuition  a  whole  new  fcience.     Thus  new  powers 
and  faculties,  for  which  we  have  at  prefent  no  names, 
may  be  for  ever  fpringing  up  in  the  mind,  which  will 
ever  find  new  employment  in  examining  and  inquiring 
into  truth.     For  the  objed  of  the  mind  is  infinite. 

That  our  fpecies  fhould  have  another  ftate  to  enter 
upon,  wholly  different  from  the  prefent,  is  fo  far  from 
being  unreafonable  to  expeft,  that  it  is  analogous  to 
the  whole  fcheme  of  Nature.  For  there  is  no  fpecies, 
as  far  as  we  know,  that  do  not  live  in  different  fuccef- 
five  ftates.  But  to  inftance  only  the  infed  tribe,  many 
of  that  fpecies,  befides  their  animalcule  ftate,  before 
they  be  propagated  from  the  male,  in  which  they  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  whole  animal  creation,  appear  firft 
as  eggs,  and  afterwards  as  living  reptiles,  capable  of 
motion  and  feeding ;  then  they  enter  upon  their  nymph  or 
aurelia  ftate,  and  continue  for  feveral  months  as  it  were 
coffined  up  in  their  flough,  and  totally  inienfible.  At 
laft  they  burft  their  prifon,  expand  their  wings,  and  fly 
away  in  the  fhape  of  butterflies,  dragon-flies,  or  other 
winged  infedts,  according  to  their  feveral  fpecies.  This 
fucceffion  of  ftates,  of  which  the  laft  is  the  moil  perfedt, 
has  been  confidered  as   emblematical  of  our  mortal 
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ftfe,    our  intermediate  ftate,  and  refurredion  to  im- 
mortality. 

But  the  mod  irrefragable  proofs  for  the  future  im- 
mortality of  the  human  fpecies,  feparate  from  thofe 
which  revelation  yields,  are  taken  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  perfeSions  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  defigns  sill  his  works  according  to  infi- 
nite wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  according  te  the  true 
ftate  of  things.  No  one  can  fuppofe  that  the  God  of 
Truth  would  have  allowed  that  a  whole  order  of  rational 
creatures  fhould,  by  any  means  whatever,  be  milled  into 
an  univerfal  perfuafion  of  a  ftate  for  which  they  never 
were  intended.  For  it  is  evident*  that  if  we  are  not 
formed  for  a  future  immortal  ftate,  we  can  have  no 
more  concern  with  any  thing  beyond  death,  than  with 
the  world  in  the  moon,  and  confequently,  our  whole 
bufinefs  being  with  the  prefent  life,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator  tfould  have  fuf- 
fered  our  attention  to  have  been  ta^en  off  from  it,  by 
our  being  led  into  the  notion  of  any  other ;  much  left 
that  our  whole  fpecies  fhould  be  irrefiftibly  pofleffed 
with  the  fame  ufelefe  and  hurtful  delufion:  nor  that  he 
would  have  univerfally  impreffed  their  minds  with  a 
falfe  notion  of  an  account  to  be  hereafter  given  of  all 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  a&ions.  Had  he  wanted 
them  to  conform  thcmfelves  to  his  general  fcheme  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  he  could  have  brought 
that  about,  and  certainly  would,  by  any  other  means, 
rather  than  by  fufferrng  them  to  be  mifled  into  a  feries 
of  groundlefs  imaginations  and  delufions.  Nor  would 
the  infinitely-^ wife  Creator  have  given  us  thefe  vaft  and 
infatiable  defires  after  endlefs  improvement  in  know- 
ledge, this  reach  of  thought,  which  expatiates  through 
creation,  and  extends  itfelf  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
univerfe  j  nor  would  he  have  fired  our  fouls  with  the 
profpeft  of  an  endlefs  exiftence  for  carrying  on  thofe 
improvements,  only  to  curfe  us  with  a  cruel  difappoint- 
ment.  Nor  would  he  have  made  the  human  foul  for 
himfelf ;  fixed  its  defires  and  wifties  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  perfeftions ;  drawn  and  engaged  it  to 
love,  admire,  and  breathe  after  the  fruition  of  bim ; 
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raifed  it  to  this  lofty  height  of  ambition  only  to  throw 
it  down,  baffled  and  difappointed,  into  a  ftate  of  in  fen- 
Ability  and  annihilation*  Nor  would  he  have  formed 
the  mind  with  a  capacity  for  continual  advances  in 
goodnefs,  and  nearer  approaches  to  himfelf,  only  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  fitting  ourfelyes  for  a  future  ftate 
of  perfeftion  and  happinefs,  to  which,  according  as  we 
approached  nearer  and  nearer,  we  fhould  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  total  difappointment  of  all  our 
labours  and  all  our  hopes,  and  find  the  whole  at  lad  to 
have  been  no  other  than  a  golden  dream. 

The  only  reafon  why  any  one  has  recourfe  to  artifice 
and  deceit,  is,  that  he  has  not  fagacity  enough  to  gain 
his  ends  by  proceeding  in  a  fair  and  open  manner. 
Whoever  is  matter  of  his  fcheme,  has  no  need  of  tricks 
and  arts  to  compafs  his  defigns.     And  who  will  dare  to 
affirm,  that  Infinite  Wifdom  had  no  way  of  bringing 
about  his  important  defigns  for  the  good  of  his  univerfe, 
but  by  deluding  hi?  reafonable  creatures,  or  fuffering 
them  to  be  univerfally  deluded,  which  is  the  fame,  into 
the  belief  of  a  future  Utopia  ?  We  know  of  nothing  in 
nature  analogous  to  this.     Whatever  our  fpecies,  or  any 
other,  are  liable  to  be  miftaken  in,  is  owing  to  the  mere 
imperfedion  of  fenfe  or  underftanding,  unavoidable  in 
beings  of  inferior  rank:  but  we  have  no  idea  of  a  whole 
fpecies  irrefiftibiy  led  into  a  pofitive  error,  efpecially  of 
fuch  confequence  as  that  of  the  expectation  of  a  future 
ftate,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  it  is  not  the  weak,  the  fiiort-fighted,  andthe 
ignorant  part  of  the  human  kind,  that  are  moil  incli- 
nable to  the  perfuafion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
as  might  have  been  expefted  were  it  an  error;  but  quite 
otherwife.    While  the  moil  fordid,  degenerate,  and  bar- 
barous of  the  fpecies  have  overlooked,  or  not  been  fu£- 
ficiently  perfuaded  of  it;  the  wifeil  and  greateft  of  man- 
kind have  been  believers  and  teachers  of  this  important 
do&rine ;  which  (hews  it  in  a  light  wholly  unaccounU 
able,  if  it  be  fuppofed  an  error. 

The  irregular  diflribution  of  happinefs  and  mifery  in 
the  prefent  ftate  renders  it  highly  probable,  that  this  is 
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only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  the  Divine  economy  with 
refpeft  to  our  fpecies. 

Do  we  not  find,  that  in  the  prefent  ftate,  the  high  eft 
degree  of  goodnefs  is,  in  fome  cafes,  attended  with  the 
greateft  unhappinefs?  For  though  virtue  muff,  in  gene- 
ral, be  owned  to  be  the  likelieft  means  for  procuring 
happinefs  in  the  prefent;  as  well  as  future  ftate  ;  yet 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  every  man,  who,  from  a  courfe  of 
thoughtlefihefs  and  libertinifm,  has  had  the  happinefs 
to  be  brought  to  fome  concern  about  the  interefts  of  fu- 
turity, whether  he  does  not  now  fuffer  a  thoufand  times 
more  of  the  anguifh  of  remorfe  from  a  reflection  upon 
the  lead  failure,  than  he  did  formerly  for  the  grofleft 
enormities.  If  fo,  it  is  evident,  that  improvement  in 
virtue  brings  with  it  fuch  a  delicacy  of  fentiment,  as 
mud  often  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
and  produce  an  uneafinefs,  to  which  the  hardened  {in- 
ner is  wholly  a  ftranger.  So  that  in  this  inftance  we 
fee,  that  virtue  is  not  in  the  prefent  life  its  own  reward, 
which  infers  the  neceffity  of  a  future  reward  in  a  life  to 
come. 

Nor  is  the  permifiion  of  perfccution  or  tyranny,  by 
which  the  beft  of  mankind  always  fuffer  the  moft  fe- 
vereiy,  while  wickednefs  reigns  triumphant,  at  all  re- 
concileable  with  the  Goodnefs  of  the  univerfal  Gover- 
nor, upon  any  footing  but  that  of  a  future  ftate,  wherein 
the  fufferings,  to  which  the  mere  incapacity  of  refilling, 
or  the  ftri6t  adherence  to  truth,  has  expofed  multitudes 
of  the  fpecies,  of  the  beft  of  the  fpecies,  fiiall  be  fuitably 
made  up  for.  When  an  Alexander,  or  a  C<ejar9  is  let 
loofe  upon  his  fellow-creatures,  when  he  pours  defola- 
tion,  like  a  deluge,  over  one  fide  of  the  globe,  and 
plunges  half  the  human  fpecies  in  a  fea  of  their  own 
blood,  what  muft  be  the  whole  amount  of  the  calamity 
fuffered  by  millions,  involved  in  the  various  woes  of 
war,  of  which  great  numbers  muft  be  of  the  tender  fex, 
and  helplefs  age !  What  muft  be  the  terror  of  thofe  who 
dread  the  hour  when  the  mercilefs  favage,  habituated 
to  fcenes  of  cruelty,  will  give  orders  to  his  hellhounds 
to  begin  the  general  jnafla<;re  ?  What  the  carnage  when 
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it  is  begun?  Men  flaughtered  in  heaps  in  the  ftreets 
and  fields;  women  ravifhed  and  murdered  before  their 
huibands'  faces;  children  daflied  againft  the  walls 
in  the*  fight  of  the  parents ;  cities  wrapt  in  flames ; 
the"  (bouts  of  the  conquerors ;  the  groans  of  the  dying; 
the  ghaftly  vifages  of  the  dead  ;  univerfal  horror,  mi- 
fery,  and  defolation.  All  to  gain  a  fpot  of  ground,  an 
ufelefs  addition  of  revenue,  or  even  the  vifionary  fatif- 
fa&ion  of  a  founding  name,  to  fwell  the  pride  of  a 
wretched  worm,  who  will  himfelf  quickly  fink  among 
the  heaps  his  fury  has  made,  himfelf  a  prey  to  the  uni- 
verfal leveller  of  mankind.  And  what  is  all  hiftory  full , 
of  but  fuch  horrid  fcenes  as  thefe?  Has  not  ambition  or 
fuperftition  fet  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  id 
arms  againft  one  another ;  turned  this  world  into  a  ge- 
neral fhambleS,  arid  fattened  every  foil  with  flaughtered 
thoufands? 

The  blood-thirfly  inquifitor,  who  has  grown  grey  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Mother  of  Abominations,  who  has  long 
made  it  his  boaft,  that  none  of  her  priefts  has  brought 
fo  many  hundreds  of  vi&ims  to  her  horrid  altars  as  him- 
felf; the  venerable  butcher  fits  on  his  bench.  The 
helpiefs  innocent  is  brought  bound  from  his  dungeon, 
where  no  voice  of  comfort  is  heard,  no  friendly  eye 
glances  compafiion ;  where  damp  and  flench,  perpetual 
darknefs  and  horrid  filence  reign^  except  when  broken 
by  the  echo  of  his  groans;  where  months  and  years 
have  been  Ianguiftled  out  in  want  of  all  that  Nature  re- 
quires ;  an  outcaft  from  family  j  from  friends,  from  eafe 
and  affluence,  and  a  pleafant  habitation,  from  the  blefled 
light  of  the  world.  He  kneels;  he  weeps ;  he  begs  for 
pity.  He  fues  for  mercy  by  the  love  of  God,  and  by 
the  bowels  of  humanity.  Already  cruelly  exercifed  by 
torture,  Nature  fhudders  at  the  thought  of  repeating 
the  dreadful  fufferings,  under  which  flie  had  almoft 
funk  before.  He  protefts  his  innocence.  He  calls  Hea- 
ven to  witnefs  for  him;  and  implores  the  Divine  power 
to  touch  the  flinty  heart,  which  all  his  cries  and  tears 
cannot  move.  The  unfeeling  monfter  talks  of  hercfy, 
^nd  profanation  of  his  curfed  fuperftition.  His  furious 
Teal  for  prieftly  power  and  a  worldly  church,  ftops  his 
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car  againft  the  melting  voice  of  a  fellow-fcreature  pro- 
flrate  at  his  feet.     And  the  terror  neceflary  to  be  kept 
up  among  the  blinded  votaries,  renders  cruehy  a  pro- 
per inftrument  of  religious  flavery.     The  dumb  execu- 
tioners (trip  him  of  his  mgs.     The  rack  is  prepared. 
The  ropes  are  extended.     Tive  wheels  are  driven  round. 
The  bloody  whip  and  hiding  pincers  tear  the  quivering 
flefli  from  the  bones.     The  pulltes  raife  him  to  the  root 
The  finews  crack.     The  joints  are  torn  afunder.    The 
pavement  fwims  in  blood.     The  hardened  mimfter  of 
infernal  cruelty  fits  unmoved.     His  heart  has  long  beca 
fteekd  againit  compafiion.     He  liftens  to  the  groans* 
he  views  the  ftrong  convulfive  pangs,  when  Nature   ; 
ftirinks,  and  Itruggles,  and  agonifing  pain  rages  in  every  j 
pore.     He  counts  the  heart-rending  fhrieks  of  a  fellow-   j 
creature  in  torment,  and  enjoys  his  anguilh  with  the   j 
calmnefs  of  one  who  views  a  philofophical  experiment*  A 
The  wretched  vidtim  expires  before  him.     He  feels  no   ■ 
movement,   but  of  vexation  at  being  deprived  of  hil   I 
prey,  before  he  had  fufficiently  glutted  his  hellifh  fury. 
He   fifes.      No  thunder  roars.      No   lightning   blaftf 
him.    He  goes  on  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his  wicked- 
nefs.     He  lives  out  his  days  in  eaie  and  luxury.    He 
goes   down    to  the   grave  gorged   with   the  blood  of 
the  innocent;  nor  does   the  earth  call  up  again  hit 
curfed  carcase. 

Can  any  one  think  fuch  fcenes  would  be  fufTered  to 
be  adled  in  a  world,  at  the  head  of  which  fits  enthroned 
in  fupreme  majelly  a  Being  of  infinite  goodnefs  and 
perfect  juftice,  who  has  only  to  give  his  word,  and  fuch 
rnonfters  would  be  in  an  inftant  driven  by  his  thunder 
to  the  centre;  can  any  one  think  that  fuch  proceeding* 
would  be  flittered  to  pats  unpunifhed,  if  there  was  not 
a  life  to  come,  a  day  appointed  for  rewarding  every 
man  according  to  his  works? 

Some  have  thought,  that  part  of  the  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  being  applicable  to 
inferior  natures,  might  be  faid  to  prove  too  much,  and 
therefore  to  prove  nothing.  For  that  the  unequal  aU 
lotmcnt  of  happinefs  and  mifery  among  brute  creatures 
fcems  to  require,  that  thofe  who  have  iuffcrcd  unjuftly 
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this  ftate,  fliould  have  fuch  fufferings  compenfated  to 
em  in  fome  future  exiftence. 

This  difficulty  is  eafily  got  oyer,  if  we  confider,  firft^ 
at  the  fufferings  of  the  inferior  creation  are,  fo  to 
eak,  only  momentary ;  whereas  fore-boding  fears  and 
tting  reflections  increafe  human  miferies  a  thoufand- 
Id  ;  which  greatly  abates  the  neceflity  of  a  future  ex- 
ence  {o  ;make  up  for  what  they  may  have  fuffered 
re.  Befides,  juftice  does  not  require,  that  any  fpecies 
creatures  be  wholly  exempted  from  fuffering ;  but 
dy,  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  creatures  have  it  in 
eir  power  to  be  gainers  by  their  exiftence,  that  is, 
at  they  have  in  their  power  a  greater  fhare  of  hap- 
nefs  than  mifery.  If  any  one  thinks  it  moft  probable, 
iat.  all  creatures,  once  introduced  into  exiftence,  are 
»  be  continued  in  being,  till  they  deferve,  by  perverfe 
jckednefs,  to  be  annihilated ;  and  that,  as  material 
ibltajues,  which  feem  to  us  to  perifb,  are  only  diffi— 
ited  iiito  fmall  inviiible  parts,  fo  the  fpints  of  all  liv- 
ig  creatures,  at  death,  are  only  removed  into  another 
ate;  if  any  one,  I  fay,  thinks  he  fees  reafon  to  be- 
eve  the  immortality;  in  a  fucceflion  of  ftates,  of  all 
ving  creatures,  I  do  not  fee  that  my  fubjedl  obliges  me 
d  confute  fuch  an  opinion* 

Though  the  diftinguilhing  character  of  man  is  rea-» 
)n,  it  is  evident,  that  reafon  does  not  in  general  pre- 
ail  in  the  prefent  ftate;  but  on  the  contrary,  vice, 
nd  folly,  and  madnefs,  feem  to  be  moft  of  what  this 
>orId  was  made  for,  if  it  be  the  whole  of  man. 
U)d  furely,  fuch  an  economy  is  not  worthy  to  be 
fcribed  to  an  infinitely  wife  Creator.  Is  it  a  defign 
worthy  of  infinite  Goodnefs  to  produce  into  being  a 
pecies  to  be  continued  for  feveral  thoufand  yeai;s,  to 
larrais  and  mafiacre  one  another,  and  then  to  fink  again 
ito  the  earth,  and  fatten  it  with  their  carcafcs?  The 
Creator  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  beings 
n  purpofe  for  fuffering,  and  to  be  lofers  by  their  ex- 
igence, without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Upon  this 
^ot,  the  brute  creatures  would  have  eminently  the  ad- 
antage  of  our  fpecies.  But  it  is  very  improbable,  that 
be  beneficent  Author  of  nature  has  taken  more  care, 
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and  made  a  better  provifion  for  the  inferior  creature* 
than  for  us.  And  ftill  more  unlikely,  that  he  has  given 
the  advantage  upon  the  whole  to  the  moft  worthlefs 
part  of  our  fpecies,  and  expofed  the  bed  of  mankind  to 
unavoidable  diflrefs  and  hardthip,  as  is  confpkuoufly 
the  cafe  in  innumerable  inftances  in  this  world.  For 
in  the  cafe  of  tyranny  and  perfecution,  it  is  evident, 
that  all  that  the  good  man  has  to  fupport  him  under  bis 
cruel  fufTeFings,  is  the  teftimony  of  his  confeience;  the 
perfuafion  of  the  Divine  approbation  ;  and  the  hope  of 
a  future  recouipence  of  honour  and  happinefs  for  the 
pain  and  fhame.  he  has  fuffered  here.  But  to  fay  there 
is  no  future  ft  ate  of  retribution,  is  to  fay,  That  He, 
who  placed  confeience  in  the  human  breaft,  did  fofor 
%  the  fole  purpofe  of  making  the  bed  of  men  the  moft 
unhappy  \  that  He,  who  moft  loves,  and  beft  knows  the 
lincere  and  upright,  will  (hew  no  favour  to  the  fincflfc 
and  upright,,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  confequently,  that 
virtue  is  fomething  worfe  than  an  empty  name,  being 
a  real  and  fubftantial  misfortune  to  its  moft  faithful  vo- 
tary. To  fay  the  truth,  were  the  prefent  ftate  the 
whole  of  the  human  exiftence,  it  is  evident,  that  to 
give  up  life  for  the  caufe  of  religion,  fo  far  from  being 
virtue,  the  higheft  pitch  of  virtue,  would  be  direftly 
vicious;  becaufe  it  would  be  throwing  away  our  exift- 
ence for  an  abfolute  nothing.  Annihilate  the  reality  of 
a  future  ftate,  and  Chriftianity  is  a  delufion ;  confe- 
quently not  to  be  fuffered  for. 

There  is,  there  muft  be,  hereafter  a  ftate,  in  which 
the  prefent  irregularities  fhall  be  re&ified,  and  defed* 
fupplied;  in  which  vice  and  folly  fhall  univerfally,  bj 
eftablifhed  laws  of  the  Divine  economy,  fink  to  difgraa 
and  punifhment,  and  wifdom  ancf  virtue  of  courfe  riff 
univerfally  triumphant,  and  prevail  throughout  the  uni 
verfe.  For  it  cannot  be  but  that  what  is  fuitablc  to  th< 
chara&er  of  the  univerfal  Governor,  fhould  have  th< 
advantage,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  world,  of  which  he  i 
the  abfolute  and  irrefiftible  Lord,  and  that  what  oppofe 
perfeft  reditude  armed  with  Omnipotence,  muft  foone 
or  later  be  crufhed  before  him.  For  he  does  in  the  ar 
inies  of  heaven^  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
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whatever  feeras  to  him  good,  and  none  can  (lay  his 
hand. 

The  virtuous  and  pious  foul  has,  above  all,  fuch  evi- 
dence for  its  own  immortality,  as  it  cannot  doubt.  Pu- 
rified fromi  every  fordid  defire,  purged  from  every  dreg 
of  earth,  and  become  wholly  fpiritual  and  angelic, 
whofe  profpc&s  are  l^rge,  whofe  views  fublime,  and 
mid  whofe  difpofition  godlike;  fuch  a  foul  already  feels 
her  own  immortality.  Whilft  in  the  body,  fhe  is  fen- 
Bble  of  her  own  independence  upon  the  body,  and  iu- 
periority  to  it.  While  chained  to  fle.lh,  and  imprifoned 
n  clay;  fhe  feels  within  herfelf  celeftiai  vigour,  decla- 
ring her  nobler  origin.  Attra&ed  by  the  Divine  in- 
luence,  which  in  degenerate  fpirits  is  clogged  and  ovcr- 
jx>wered  by  fenfual  appetite  and  fordid  paffion,  fhe 
raifes  her  de fires  to  that  better  world,  for  which  (he 
nas  formed.  She  pants  for  liberty ;  (he  breathes  after 
that  ft  ate  of  heavenly  light  and  real  life,  which  fuits  her 
noble  powers  and  elevated  difpofition;  (he  fpreadsjier 
impatient  wing;  (he  plumes  herfelf  for  flight;  (lie  darts 
her  angelic  eye  as  it  were  athwart  eternity;  her  vafl: 
imagination  already  grafps  futurity;  (lie  leaves  behind, 
in  thought,  this  kHeiiing  fpeck  of  matter,  and  all  its 
vanities;  (he  bangs  upon  the  verge  of  time,,  and  only 
waits  the  powerful  call,  which  fpoke  her  into  being,  to 
feize  the  future  world,  the  glories  of  the  refurrechon, 
to  leave  thofe  lower  regions,  and  expatiate  at  large  thro' 
boundlefs  fpace,  to  view  the  immeniity  of  Nature,  and 
to  foar  with  choirs  of  feraphim,  to  prefeut  herfelf  before 
the  eternal  throne. 

SECT.     IV; 

Rtafonablenefs  and  Neceffity  of  the  Connexion  between  the 
Behaviour  of  moral  Agents  and  their  Happijiejs.  DiJ- 
cipline  the  only  means  fur  bringing  moral  Agents  vo,lun* 
tarily  to  purfue  Virtue. 

HAVING  already  feen,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  perfect  fyftem,  that  there  ihould 
be  a  proper  fubordination,  a  fcale,  rifing  by  eafy  and 
juft  degrees,  of  the  various  ranks  of  creatures  j  it  is  evU 
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dent,  that  there  muft  have  been  fuch  a  creature  as  man, 
that  is,  a  fpecies  to  fill  the  place  which  he  poflefles. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  as  his  place  is  immediately  above 
the  brute,  and  below  the  angelic  nature,  he  could  not 
poffibly  have  been  formed  otherwife  than  he  is.  He 
could  not  be  fuperior  to  the  animal  rank,  without  having 
powers  and  faculties  fuperior  to  theirs.  It  is  that  which 
gives  him  his  fuperiority  over  them.  Nor  could  he 
have  been  inferior  to  the  angelic  order  of  beings,  with- 
out falling  fhort  of  their  powers  and  faculties.  It  is' 
the  very  thing  which  places  him  beneath  them.  Man, 
or  whatever  creature  fhbuld  have  been  made  to  fill  upr 
the  chafm  between  the  angelic  and  the  animal  natures; 
mud  have  been  exadlly  what  we  find  our  fpecies  actu- 
ally is.  For  without  fuch  a  rank  as  man,  the  moral 
fyitem  could  not  have  been  perfedt,  confequently  could 
not  have  been  at  all :  for  it  is  impoffible  that  an  abfo- 
lutely  perfect  Author  fliould  produce  an  imperfefll 
tvork.  So  that  there  is  no  room  left  to  complain,  that! 
by  creating  man  in  fuch  a  ftation,  it  was  heceflary  he 
jfhould  be  endowed  with  nobler  powers  and  faculties 
than  the  brutes,  he  comes  to  be  put  in  a  more  elevated 
and  more  precarious  (late.  It  is  true,  that  Vefy  few' 
of  the  brutes  are  likely  to  fall  fhort  of  the  happinefs  de- 
ftined  for  them,  having,  as  already  obferved,  but  few 
chances  of  miffing  of  it,  and  being  more  efledually 
confined  to  the  track  appointed  them,  than  it  was  pro* 
per  fuch  a  creature  as  man  fhould  be.  But  is  nc^ 
fhe  immenfp  fuperiority  of  happinef*  to  which  a  human 
mind  may,  with  proper  attention,  rife,"  a  very  great 
over-balance  for  all  the  difadvantages  our  fpecies  la- 
bour under,  were  there  a  thoufand  for  one?  Would 
any  man,  who  had  his  choice  before-hand,  whether  ha 
would  be  of  the  human  or  the  brute  fpecies,  deliberately 
choofe  the  latter,  in  which  he  knew  it  was  impoffible  he 
fliould  ever  attain  any  confiderable  degree  of  perfe&ion 
and  happinefs,  rather  than  the  former,  in  which  he  was 
furc,  if  he  was  not  wanting  to  himfelf,  he  might  rife  tg 
greatnefs  and  felicity  inconceivable  ?  Would  any  ra- 
tional creature  make  this  abfurd  choice  merely  upon 
the  confideration,  that  if  he  was  of  a  fpecies  endowed! 
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with  liberty,  it  was  poffible  he  might  be  fo  foolifh  as  to 
negledt  his  own  intereft,  and  with  open  eyes  run  into 
ruin  and  mifery  ?  What  no  reafonabie  being  would 
ehoofe,  let  not  prefumptuous  man  blame  his  Maker  for 
not  putting  in  his  choice.  If  man  is  what  he  ought  to 
be,  and  is  placed  where  he  ought  to  be,  what  has  he 
to  do,  but  to  think  of  filling  his  ftation  with  fuch  pro- 
priety as  is'  neceflary  for  a  reafonabie  being  to  ftudy, 
tfho  is  defirous  of  attaining  his  own  perfection  and 
happinefs  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  attain- 
able ? 

If  the  perfedl  concurrence  of  reafonabie  beings,  as 
well  as  others,  with  the  Divine  Scheme,  was  neceflary 
to  the  very  notion  of  a  regular  Univerfal  Syftem,  with 
an  Univerfal  Governor  at  the  head  of  it ;  it  was  to  be 
expected,  that  the  final  happinefs  of  fuch  beings  as 
fhould  ftudy  to  conform  themfelves  habitually  in  dif- 
pofition  and  praftice  to  the  Divine  Scheme,  fhould  by 
the  pofitive  ordination  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  be 
cfofely  connedled  with  their  character  and  behaviour. 
And  if  it  be  impoflible  to  conceive  a  plan  of  univerfal 
ceconomy  laid  by  an  univerfal  and  perfect  Mind,  that 
fhould  not  be  fuitable  to  his  own  neceflary  nature  and 
charafter,  but  founded  in  mere  arbitrary  will  ;    it  is 
likewife  impoflible  to  conceive  a  fyftem  in  which  the 
habitual  conformity  of  reafonabie  beings  to  the  Grand 
Scheme  of  the  Univerfal  Governor  fhould  not  naturally, 
and  as  it  were  of  itfelf,  produce  happinefs.     The  Di- 
vine Scheme  of  Government  is  founded,  not  in  arbitrary 
will ;  but  in  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  reditude  of 
the  Divine  Nature.     And  therefore  it  was  as  much  an 
impoflibility  that  it   fhould  be  contrary  to  what  it  is, 
cr  that  conformity  to  it   fhould   finally   produce  any 
thing    but    happinefs,    or    irregularity    any  thing    but 
mifery  ;  as  that  the  Divine  Nature,  which  i>  ncceflarily 
what  it  is,  fhould  have  been  otherwifc.     So  that,  till 
the  time  comes,  when  univerfal  regularity  (hall  have  the 
fame  natural  tendency  to  promote  order,  perftclion,  and 
happinefs,  as  univerfal  conformity  to  the  fcheme  of  the 
univerfe ;  when  the  Divine  Will  comes  to  be  direttlv 
contrary  to  all  the  moral  perfections  of  his  nature,  till 
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impoflibilities  become  poflible,  and  direct  contradictions 
the  fame  ;  till  the  time  comes,  when  all  thefe  (hall  hap- 
pen, there  can  be  no  chance  for  the  happinefs  of  any 
reafoning  being,  who  does  not  ftudy  to  conform  his  dif- 
pofition  and  practice  to  the  general  fcheme  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  world,  x 

Juiet  daring  impious  man  hear  this  and  tremble. 

That  there  is  a  re&itude  in  condudt,  which  is  inde- 
pendent upon  any  connected  happinefs,  feems  fo  evident, 
that  one  would  wonder  how  fome  writers  h^ve  perfuad- 
ecl  themfelves,  and  laboured  to  perfuade  others,  That 
the  only  good,  or  redlitude  of  an  adlion,  is  its  tendency 
to  produce  happinefs.     After  what  I  have  laid  to  fbew 
the  natural,  as  well  as  judicial  connection  between  vir- 
tue and  happinefs,  I  muft  declare,  that  to  me  it  appears 
evident,  That  re&itude  is  prior  to,  and  independent 
upon,  all  tendency  to  produce  happinefs.     To  prove 
this  very  briefly,  let  it  be  propofed  to  a  perfon,  that  he 
have  his  choice  to  perform  fome  noble  action,  fuch  as 
delivering  his  country,  by  one  of  two  methods,  the 
former  of  which  ttiall  oblige  him  to  make  ufe  of  a  piece 
of  diflimulation,  which  (hall  hurt  no  creature,  but  if  be 
choofes  the  latter,  he  may  fave  his  country  without  the 
lead  deviation  from  truth.     Ought  a  man  of  integrity 
to  hefitate  one  moment  which  of  the  two  methods  he 
would  choofe  ?  And  does  not  the  preference  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  the  confequences  of  both  being  the  fame, 
fliew  plainly  a  redtitude  in  mere  veracity,  independent 
of  its  producing  happinefs  ?    Again,  were  a  traveller  to 
fee  fome  ftrange  fight,  which  never  had  been,  or  could 
be  feen,  by  any  other,  would  it  not  be  evidently  better 
that  he  gave  an  account  of  it  on  his  return,  exaftiy  in 
every  circumftance  as  it  really  was,  than  that  he  fliould 
in  the  fmalleft  circumftance  deviate  from  truth  ;  though 
fuch  deviation  fhould  have  no  kind  of  effect  upon  any 
pcrfon  in  the  world  ?  Farther,  is  it  not  certain,  beyond 
all  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  the  Supreme  Being  ads  al- 
ways from  the  greateft  and  bed  motives,  anjl  according 
to  the  wifeft  and  mod  perfect  rules,  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  happinefs  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  neceffarily, 
at  all  moments,  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  fame,  un- 
1     .  change  ah" 
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changeable,  and  abfolutely  perfect  Is  the  whole  re&i-  - 
lude  of  created  beings  the  purfuit  of  happinefs  ?  And 
is  there  no  foundation  for  Divine  Re&itiuje?  Is  it 
not  re&itude  in  a  prince,  or  a  father,  to  wife  the  hap* 
pinefs  of  his  people,  or  children,  without  regard  to  his 
own  happinefs  ?  Is  not  benevolence  the  more  truly  com- 
mendable for  its  being  difinterefted  ?  Whereas,  upon 
the  febeme  of  placing  the  whole  of  reditude  in  pur- 
luing  the  greateft  happinefs,  it  ought  to  be  quite  the  re- 
yerfe.  Ought  not  a  good  man  to  do  what  is  right,  ra- 
ther than  the  contrary,  if  he  were  fure,  that  himfelf  and 
(he  whole  univerfe  were  to  be  annihilated  the  next  ~ 
jnoment,  fo  that  it  would  be  impoflible  that  any  degree 
pf  happinefs  fhould  be  the  conlequence? 

There  is  plainly  an  independent  rtdtitude,  or  good- 
nefs,  ifi  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  feparate  from  the 
connexion  between  virtue  and  happinefs.  And  thfs  is 
the  foundation  of  the  neceffity  of  their  a&ing  according 
to  a  certain  fixed  court* ;  and  confequently  of  their 
having  laws  and  rules  promulgated  to  them  by  the  Uni- 
verfal  Governor.  Nor  docs  this  at  all  invalidate,  the 
connection  between  virtue  and  happinefs ;  but  orf  the  . 
contrary,  (hews  that  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  fuck  a 
conne&ion.  And,  generally  fpeaking,  there  is  no  fafer 
way  to  try  the  moral  excellence  or  turpitude  of  a&ions, 
than  by  confidering  the  natural  confequences  of  their 
being  univerfally  pra&ifed.  For  example,  let  it  be  fup- 
pofed  a  queftionable  point,  Whether  the  murder  of  the 
innocent  is  in  itfelf  right,  or  otherwife.  Try  it  by  the 
confequences,  which  muft  follow  the  universal  pra&ice 
of  deftroying  all  the  good  and  virtuous  part  of  mankind; 
and  it  immediately  appears  to  be  fo  far  from  right,  that 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  contrary  to  redlitude. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  difputed,  Whether  the 
protedion  and  prefervation  of  the  innocent  be  right. 
Let  it  be  confide  red,  what  would  be  the  confequences 
of  innocence'sbeing  univerfally  preferred  and  protected; 
and  it  appears  evident  beyond  all  pofiibility  of  doubt, 
that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  redlitude.  Redhtude, 
therefore,  does  not  confift  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs ; 
£or  does  the  happinefs,  ccnfeqccnt  upon  a  certain  courfc 
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t>f  conduit,  conftitute  the  re&itude  of  fuch  conduit. 
The  true  (late  of  the  cafe  is,  Certain  a&ions  are  firft  in 
themfelves  right,  and  then  happinefs  is  the  natural  and 
judicial  confequence  of  them. 

In  order  to  bring  mankind  to  a  complete  and  perfelt 
concurrence  with  the  Univerfal  Scheme,  it  was  plainly 
peceffary,  that  other  means  ftiould  be  ufed  than  force, 
or  inftinll ;  the  firft  of  which  was  fufficient  for  working 
dead  matter,  and  the  fecond,  the  animal  creation,  to  the 
Divine  purpofe.  Had  man  been  only  inanimate  matter, 
nothing  more  would  have  been  nqceffary,  than  that  he 
fhould  be  acted  upon.  Had  he  been  a  machine  ;  a 
weight,  pr  a  fpring,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  make 
him  perform  his  motions.  Were  there  nothing  in  man 
but  the  mere  animal  powers,  were  he  capable  of  being 
wrought  to  nothing  higher  than  the  animal  functions, 
were  his  nature  fit  for  no  higher  happinefs,  than  thofe 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and,  after  living  a  few  years, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  fuceeflbr  to  fill  his  place,  and 
continue  the  fpecies,  to  pafs  out  of  exiftence  ;  were  this 
the  cafe,  there  would  have  needed  no  very  grand  appa- 
ratus to  make  him  fill  his  inconfiderable  place,  fo  as  to 
contribute  his  fmall  fhare  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole, 
and  to  fecure  his  own  mean  portion.  But  it  is  very  much 
Otherwife,  as  will  immediately  appear.  I  believe  hardly 
any  one  will  deny,  that  man  (or  however  mod  of  the  fpe- 
cies) are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  underftanding;  by 
which,  though  weak  indeed  and  narrow  at  prefent,  our 
fpecies  are  yet  capable  of  diftinguiftiing  truth  from  falfe- 
hood,  in  all  points  of  importance,  and  with  fufficient 
certainty,  as  lhewn  above.  Now?  in  order  to  a  crea- 
ture's a&ing  properly  its  part,  and  concurring  with  the 
whole,  it  is  evidently  neceffary,  that  it  make  a  proper 
ufe  and  application  of  every  one  of  its  faculties.  No 
one  will  pretend,  I  think,  that  the  perfection  and  hap- 
pinefs of  the  univerfe  would  be  as  univerfally  promoted 
by  every  individual's  making  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  facul- 
ties, as  a  right  one ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  every  in- 
dividual's making  an  improper  ufe  of  his  faculties  would 
produce  the  moft  confummate  diforder  and  imperfe<5tion 
in  the  fyftem,  and  would  be  the  moft  oppofue  to  th* 
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Divine  Scheme,  that  could  be  imagined.     It  follows, 
that,  if  man  is  endowed  with  underftanding,  he  is  to  be, 
brought  to  cultivate  and  inform  it,  not  to  ftifle  and  blind 
it ;  to  endeavour  to  enlarge,  not  to  narrow  it ;  to  apply 
it  to  the  fearching  out  of  ufeful  and  important  truth, 
not  to  miflead  it  into  the  belief  of  falfehoods,   nor  to 
employ  it  upon  objeds  unworthy  of  it.      '         ' 
'    Another  leading  faculty  in  the  human  mind  is  will. 
That  there  is  in  man  a  faculty  of  will,  or  a  power  of 
choofing  and  refufing,  we  (hall  fee  eftablifhed  immedi- 
ately.    What  I  have  to  fay  at  prefent  is,  That  in  order 
to  man's  concurrence  with  the  Univerfal  Scheme,  it  is 
heceffary,  that  he  regulate  his  will  properly,  or  in  fuch 
&  manner,  that  he  may  will  or  defire  whatever  is  for  the 
general  good,   and  will  or  defire  nothing  that  may  be 
generally  prejudicial.     No  man,  I  think,  will  pretend, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  wills  of  all  created  beings 
were  fet  to  thwart  the  general  fcheme,  than  that  they 
were  formed  to  concur  with  it ;    but,  on  the  contrary; 
it  is  evident,1  that  a  general  oppofition  of  all  beings  to 
what  is  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  right  upon  the 
Vhole,  muft  produce  univerfal  confufion,  and  that  if 
there  was  no  way  to  bring  about   this  general  concur- 
rence, it  were  reasonable  to  expert,  from  the  abfolutely 
perfedl  rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  World, 
that  an  univerfe  of  fuch  perverfe  and  unruly  beings 
lh'ould  be  utterly  deftroyed,*  or  rather  never  have  been 
produced.     It  is  plain,  then,  that,   in  order  to  man's 
a&ing  his  part,  and  concurring  with  the  general  fcheme, 
be  muft  be  brought  to  ufe  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
properly.  i     .    v  ..       » 

I  promifed  above  to  bring  fome  proofs  for  the  faft  of 
man's  being  a  creature  endowed  with  will,  or  freedom 
to  defire,  and  power  to  determine  himfelf  in  favour  of, 
or  againft  any  particular  objeft.  The  ceftaihty  of  this 
faft  is  founded  in  fenfation,  and  confirmed  by  reafoning. 
Let  any  man  obferve  what  pafles  in  his  own  mind,  and 
he  will  be  obliged  to  own,  that  he  feels  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  will,  or  defire,  and  determine  himfelf  in  fa- 
tour  of,  or  againft  any  particular  objeft. .  We  have  no 
*  -   •  •  other 
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other  proof  for  our  exiftence,  nor  is  it  in  its  nature  ca- 
pable of  any  other,  than  that  we  feel  we  exift. 

But  becaufe  the  reality  of  human  liberty  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  fome  pen  of  metaphyfical  heads,  who 
have  run  into  greater  difficulties  to  avoid  lefs,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  cqnfider  this  matter  a  little.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  made  like  the  reft  of  mankind.  But 
I  .can  feel  every  thing  pafs  in  my  mind,  that  I  can  con- 
ceive I  ihould  feel,  if  I  was  really  a  free  agent.  For 
example,  in  an  indifferent  cafe  :  When  I  look  on  my 
watch,  to  know  whether  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  over, 
writing,  and  I  find  the  hour  come,  when  I  ufually  give 
over,  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  impelled  to  lay  down  my 
pen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  index  of  my  watch  is 
moved  to  point  at  the  hour  ;  but  that  I  gave  over,  be- 
caufe I  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  more  proper,  I 
ihould  give  over,  than  go  on*  Does  my.  watch  point 
to  the  hour,  becaufe  it  thinks  upon  the  whole  it  is  more 
proper  that  it  Ihould  point  to  that  hour  than  any  other? 
If  fo,  then  the*  watch  and  I  are  beings  of  the  fame  fortf 
endowed  with  much  the  fame  powers  and  faculties. 
Do  I  not  lay  afide  my  pen,  becaufe  I  choofe  to  lay  it 
afide,  that  is,  becaufe  I  am  willing  %o  lay  it  afide  ? 
{Should  I  give  over,  if  I  was  unwilling  to  give  over  ?  If 
I  find  my  ufual  time  paft,  and  yet  fhould  be  glad  to 
finilh  the  head  I  am  upon,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen, 
does  that  motive  a&  upon  me,  and  force  me  to  go  on, 
as  a  fpring  ads  upon  a  watch,  or  does  it  ad  as  a  conii- 
deration  upon  a  rational  creature  ? 

Again,  fuppofe  I  am  tempted  to  do  a  bad  ad  ion,  do 
the  motives  laid  in  my  way  force  my  compliance  ?  Do 
I  not,  on  the  contrary,  feel  that  I  yield  to  them,  becaufe 
I  choofe  to  feiae  a  prefent  objedt,  which  I  exped  to 
yield  me  fome  fancied  advantage  ?  Do  I  not  feel  in  my 
own  mind  a  violent  ftruggle  between  the  confiderations 
of  prefent  profit  or  pleafure,  and  thofe  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  ?  Is  it  poffible  I  Ihould  feel  any  fuch  ftruggle  if 
I  was  not  free  ?  Does  any  fuch  thing  pafs  in  a  machine  ? 
Do  I  not  find,  that  I  fometimes  yield  to  temptations, 
which  at  other  times  I  get  the  better  of  ?  Have  not 
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others  refilled  temptations  which  have  proved  too  hard 
for  me  ?  Could  thefe  differences  happen,  if  they  and  I 
were  machines  ?  Do  not  thefe  inftances  of  temptations 
conquered,  fix  both  liberty  and  guilt  upon  me,  in  hav- 
ing yielded  to  what  it  was  plain  I  might  have  refilled 
at  one  time,  if  I  did  at  another  *  If  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, or  what  may  be  called  next  to  impofiible,  to  refill 
all  forts  of  temptations  at  all  times,  does  this  prove  any 
thing  elfe,  than  that  human  nature  is  weak  ?  Were 
man  a  machine,  he  muftaft  as  a  machine,  uniformly 
and  invariably. 

What  I  have  here  remarked  upon  the  cafe  of  being 
tempted  to  a  bad  aftion,  is  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  that  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  good  one.     Mo- 
tives, according  as  they  appear,  will  influence  a  rational 
mind.     But  the  appearance  of  motives  to  our  minds, 
as  well  as  their  influence  over  us,  depends  very  much 
upon  ourfelves.     If  I  am  prevailed  on  by  motives,  do 
motives  force  me  ?  Do  I  not  yield  to  them,  becaufe  I 
choofe  to  yield  to  them  ?  If  this  is  not  being  free,  what 
is  freedom  ?  What  fhould  I  feel  pafs  in  my  mind,  if  I 
was  really  free  ?  What  may  we  iuppofe  fuperior  beings, 
what  may  we  fuppofe  the  Supreme  himfelf  to  feel  in  his 
infinite  mind  ?  Does  he,  (with  profound  reverence  be  it 
fpoken)  does  he  adt  without  regard  to  motives  ?  Does 
he  adfc  contrary  to  reafonable  motives  ?  Can  we  fuppofe 
him  uninfluenced  by  proper  motives  ?  Can  we  fuppofe 
he  feels  himfelf  to  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by  reafonable 
and  important  confiderations  ?  Would  we  be  more  free 
than  the  moft  perfedt  of  all  beings?  If  he  gives  us 
liberty  and  power  to  a  proper  extent,  what  would  we 
have  more  ?  If  we  feel  that  we  have  fuch  liberty,  why 
fhould  we,    contrary  to  poflibility,   endeavour  to  bring 
ourfelves  to  doubt  of  our  having  it  ?  If  we  cannot  doubc 
of  our  being  free  creatures,  whathave  we  more  to  think 
of,  than  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  our  liberty,  how' 
to  get  our  wills  formed  to  a  perfeft  concurrence  with 
the  grand  fcheme  of  the  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  fo 
that  we  may  behave  properly  within  our  fphere,  which 
if  we  and  all  other  moral  agents  did,  every  part  mud 
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be  properly  afted,  every  fphere  properly  filled,  and  uni- 
versal regularity,  perfection,  and  happinefs  betherefult. 

Some  have  imagined  that  allowing  liberty  or  will  to 
created  beings  was  a  derogation  from  the  Supreme,  to 
whom  alone  the  privilege  of  freedom  ought  to  be 
afcribed.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  ftriftly  true  of  abfo- 
lute,  independent,  original  freedom.  As  it  is  undoubted 
that  independent,  neceiliiry,  or  natural  exiftence  is  the 
incommunicable  privilege  of  the  Firft  Caufe.  But,  as 
we  find  a  limited;  dependent  exiftepce  may  be,  and 
aftually  is,  communicated  to  created  beings,  where  is 
the  difficulty  or  impropriety  of  fuppofing  a  limited, 
independent  freedom,  or  power  of  choofing.  or  refilling, 
communicated  to  created  beings..  As  created  being* 
depend  on  the  Supreme  for  their  exiftence;  and  yet  the 
exiftence  they  enjoy  is  a  real  and  proper  exiftence;  fo 
may  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  of  choofing  or  refilling,  be 
a  real  and  proper  liberty,  and  yet  derived  from,  and 
dependent  on  the  infinite  Giver  of  every  gift.    . 

If  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  liberty,  in  any  created 
being,  a&  fome  have  imagined,  then  it  is  evident,  there 
can  be  no  will  but  that  of  the  Supreme  Being :  for 
liberty,  or  a  power  of  choofing  or  refilling,  is  only  ano- 
ther term  for  will.  Will,  or  willingnefs,  implies  free- 
dom in  the  very  term.  Therefore,  the  common  term 
free-will  is  a  tautology,  as  much  as  if  one  ftiould  fay 
voluntary  will.  There  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  will 
but  free  will.  Conftraint,  or  force*  is  the  very  oppofite 
of  will,  or  willingnefs.  Let  it  be  confidered  then, 
what  the  confequence  muft  be  of  affirming  that  there 
is  no  will,  but  the  Supreme.  We  find  in  hiftory,.  that 
a  monfter  of  an  Emperor  wifiied  that  the  whole  Roman 
people  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  all  off 
at  once.  The  fame  temper,  which  led  him  to  defire 
the  deftrudtion  of  his  people,  of  whom  he  ought  to  have 
been  the  father  and  protedlor,  would  have  inclined  him 
to  with  the  deftrudtion  of  whatever  oppofed  him,  that 
is,  of  all  good  beings  in  heaven  and  earth.  Will  any 
one  pretend,  that  this  temper  of  mind  is  agreeable  to 
the  Supreme  will  ?  Is  it  not  blafphemy  to  imagine  th* 
Divine  will  to  be  againft  goodnefs  ?  But  if  liberty  or 
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will  in  a  created  being  is  impoffible,  then  what  we  call 
Caligula's  will  was  really  the  Divine  will ;  the  deft  rue* 
tion  of  all  goodnefs  was  agreeable  to  the  Divine  mind ! 
It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of. 

I  know,  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  perpetration  of  the 
mod  wicked  aftion,  that  ever  was  committed,  mud 
have  been  in  one  fenfe  fuitable  to  the  Divine  mind,  and 
fcheme,  elfe  it  would  have  been  prevented  by  his  over- 
ruling power.  In  a  Hate  of  difcipline,  it  was  neceflary, 
that  both  the  good  and  the  wicked  (hould  have  liberty, 
within  a  certain  fphere,  to  exert  themfelves  according 
to  their  refpedtive  characters,  and  the  Divine  Wifdom 
has  taken  meafures  for  preventing  fuch  a  prevalence  of 
wickednefs  as  (hould  defeat  his  gracious  ends ;  fo  that 
it  (hall  dill  be  worth  while  to  have  created  an  uni- 
verfe  ;  though  every  thing  would  have  gone  incompa- 
rably better,  had  no  moral  agent  ever  made  a  wrong 
ufe  of  his  liberty*  Nor  is  there  the  lead  difficulty  in 
conceiving  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  propofing  the 
greateft  poffible  bappinefs  of  his  creatures,  and  of  a 
wicked  being,  as  Satan,  as  ftudying  how  to  produce  the 
greateft  mifery.  Which  two  inclinations,  if  they  be  not 
dired  oppofites,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  oppofitioa 
conceivable*  And  if  there  is  a  will  oppofite  to  the 
Divine,  there  is  freedom  j  for  freedom  is  neceflary  to 
the  idea  of  will. 

It  being  then  evident,  beyond  contradiction,  that  maa 
Is  endowed  with  liberty,  or  a  power  of  choofing  to  aft 
in  fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  within  the  fphere  appointed 
him  by  his  Maker,  it  follows,  that  to  bring  him  to  aft 
his  part  properly,  or  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  the  moft 
conduce  to  the  order,  perfection,  and  happinefs  of  the 
whole,  fuch  means  mult  be  ufed  as  are  fit  to  work  upon 
an  intelligent  free  agent.  Neither  force,  nor  mere  in- 
fiinft,  being  fuited  to  a  creature  of  fuperior  rank,  fit  to 
be  adted  upon  by  reafonable  motives,  it  is  plain,  that 
nothing  is  fo  proper  to  lead  mankind  to  a  fteady  and 
habitual  attachment  to  reftitude  of  conduft,  as  placing 
them  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  we  ourfelves  (and  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  cafe  of  all  orders  of  rational  created 
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beings  in  the  univerfe)  are  not  of  ourfelves  at  firft 
ftrongly  attached  to  any  objedt,  but  what  we  are  led  to 
by  inftin&  or  cdnftitution,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
either  praife- worthy  or  blafneable.  Some  minds  are  in- 
deed obferved  to  he  very  well  or  ill-difpofed,  fo  tofpeak, 
in  early  youth:  But  the  goodnefs  of  very  young  per- 
fons  is  generally  rather  negative,  confifting  in  a  temper 
fit  for  virtue,  \l  foil  proper  to  fow  the  good  feed  in,  and 
free  from  any  unhappy  call  of  difpofition.  As  on  the 
Contrary,  thofcwecall  unpromifing  children,  are  unfor- 
tunate through  fome  deficiency  or  redundancy,  moft, 
probably  in  the  material  frame,  which  proves  unfriendly 
to  the  cultivation  of  virtue  in  the  mind,  which  would 
otherwife  fpring  up,  and  thrive  in  it,  almoft  of  itfclf. 
For  virtue  wants  only  to  be  feen  by  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  to  tie  loved.  But  the  proper  notion  of  goodnefs 
in  a  moral  agent,  is  a  ftrong  and  habitual  inclination  in 
the  mind,  to  concur  with  the  Divine  fcheme,  or  to  aft 
on  all  occafions  according  to  re&itudfe,  arifing  not  from 
irrefiftible,  mechanical  inftinft,  nor  from  mere  negative 
happinefs  of  conftitutioft,  but  from  clear  and  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  moral  obli- 
gations In  this  there  is  a  real  and  intrinsic  excellence. 
And  were  this  attachment  to  redlitude,  on  rational  con- 
fiderations,  univerfally  prevalent  in  all  moral  agents; 
moral  evil  there  could  be  none.  How  the  moft  effec- 
tually to  produce  and  fix  in  the  minds  of  free  agents 
this  inviolable  attachment  to  virtue,  is  therefore  the 
point  to  be  gained. 

The  Supreme  Mind  perceiving  all  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  having  all  things  abfolutely  in  his  power 
can  in  no  refpeft  be  biafled  againft  perfedt  re&itude; 
but  mult  be  more  inviolably  attached  to  it,  fo  to  fpeat, 
than  any  finite  being,  whofe  views  mull  be  compara- 
tively narrow,  -And  to  fpeak  properly,  he  is  himfelf 
the  bafis  and  ftandard  of  reftitude.  The  mind  of  an 
angel,  or  archangel,  muft,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  views  of  things,  be  more  ftrongly  attached  to 
reftitude,  than  that  of  any  mortal  in  the  prefent  ftate. 
Yet  we  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  fuch  his  attach- 
ment was  congenial  to  him  j  but  may  rather  conclude 
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it  to  be  the  eflfedt  of  examination,  habit,  and  gradual 
improvement.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  mind  juft  pro- 
duced into  exiftence,  as  furnifhed  with  inclinations, 
attachments,  or  even  ideas  of  any  kind.  We  have  no 
conception  of  thefe  as  other  than  the  effe6h  of  improve- 
ment. And  we  confider  a  mind  at  its  firft  entrance 
into  being,  as  endowed  only  with  the  capacity  of  taking 
in*  ideas,  as  the  eye  is  of  vie  wing  objects,  when  prefented 
to  it.  So  that  we  can  form  no  other  notion  of  the  ele- 
vated degree  of  goodnefs,  which  thofe  glorious  beings 
have  attained,  than  as  the  eflFedt  of  their  having  pafled 
a  very  long  courfe  of  improvement.  Nor  do  the  accounts 
we  have  in  revelation,  of  the  fall  of  form*  of  them,  feem 
fo  well  to  fuit  any  other  fcheme,  as  thai  of  their  hav- 
ing been  at  that  time  in  a  ftate  of  difcipline  analogous 
to  ours.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  evident,  that  to  fuch 
creatures  as  we  are^  with  capacities  and  ail  other  cir- 
cumflances  fuch  as  ours  (and  had  they  been  different, 
we  fhould  not  have  been  what  we  >ire,  nor  where  we 
are)  nothing  but.  a  ltate  of  difcipline  could  have  an- 
swered the  end  of  producing  in  us  the  necefiary  attach- 
ment to  reftitude  or  virtue.  For  this  attachment  or 
inclination  could  not  have  arifen  in  us  of  itfelf,  and 
without  adequate  means. 

SECT.     V. 

tbeprefent  very  proper  for  a  State  of  Difcipline* .   Objec- 
tions anjwered. 

WERE  we  to  imagine  a  plan  of  a  ftate  of  difci- 
pline, for  improving  a  fpecies  of  beings  fuch  as 
ours  for  high  ftations,  and  exteniive  ufefulneis  in  future^ 
flates ;  how  could  we  fuppofe  it  contrived  in  any  man-7 
Her,  that  ftiould  be  materially  different  from  the  ftate  we 
find  ourfelves  fa  ?  What  fcheme  could  be  imagined,  like- 
ly to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  planting  in  the  mind  of  the 
creature  the  neceflary  habit  of  obedience  to  the  Supreme 

T  Bein^ ; 

•  The  Author  would  not,  if  it  were  to  do  again,  draw  up  the  following 
Se&ion,  altogether  as  it  Hands  here,  feeing,  as  he  thinks,  reaiuii  to  change 
his  opinion,  in  ibme  points  (none  of  them  indeed  of  any  material  ccr.it- 
vH^ncc)  from  what  it  was,  when  this  book  was  written. 
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Being  ;  of  giving  it  an  inviolable  attachment  to  virf 
and  horror  at  irregularity  ;  and  of  teaching  it  to  Hi 
a  rational  and  voluntary  concurrence  \Vith  the  gene 
fcheme  of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe ;  what  meth 
I  fay,  can  we  conceive  of  for  thefe  noble  purpofes,  tl 
fhould  not  take  in,  among  others,  the  following  parti( 
Jars,  viz.  That '  the  fpecics  fhould  be  furnifhed  w 
fufticient  capacity,  and  advantages  of  all  kinds, 
diftinguillung  between  right  and  wrong  :  That  the 
genuity  of  their  difpolitions,  and  the  ttfength  of  th 
virtue,  fhould  have  full  exercife,  in  order  both  to 
trial,  dnd  its  improvement :  That  they  Ihould  hi 
rewards  and  punifhments  fet  before  them,  as  the  m 
powerful  motives  to  obedience :  And  that,  upon  I 
whole,  they  fhould  have  it  fairly  in  their  power  to  att; 
the  end  of  their  being  put  in  a  itatc  of  difcipline  ? 

If  we  confider  the  prefent  as  a  date  of  difcipline, 
is  ordered  as  Ihould  be.  We  enter  into  life  with"  mil 
wholly  unfurnifhed  with  ideas,  attachments,  or  bial 
of  any  kind.  After  a  little  time,  we  find  certain 
Hinds  begin  to-  aft  pretty  lirongly  within  us,  which 
neccflary  to  move  us  to  avoid  what  might  be  hurt! 
and  purfue  what  is  ufeful  to  the  fupport  of  the  anir 
frame,  and  thefe  in  Hindis  are  appointed  to  anticip 
reafon,  which  does  not  at  firft  exert  itfclf;  and  br 
us  to  that  by  mechanical  means,  which  we  are  not  ca 
ble  of  being  worked  to  by  rational  coniiderations.  I 
ture  has  ordered,  that  our  parents  fliall  be  lb  engaj 
to  us  by  irreliflible  affc&ion,  as  to  be  willing  to  unc 
take  the  office  of  caring  for  us  in  our  helplefs  years  ; 
opening,  and  cultivating  our  reafon,  as  foon  as  it  bej 
to  appear  ;  and  of  forming  us  by  habit,  by  precept,  ; 
example,  to  virtue  and  regularity.  As  we  advance 
life,  our  faculties,  by  habitually  exerting  them  u] 
various  objc&s,  come  to  enlarge  themfclves,  fo  a* 
take  in  a  wider  compafs.  We  become  then  capa 
of  rcafoning  upon  adlions,  and  their  confequem 
and  accordingly  do,  in  general,  reafon  jullly  enoi 
about  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  where  pafiiou  d 
not  blind  and  miflead  us.  When  we  come  into  the  vi 
rous  and  llourilhing  time  of  life,  excited  by  our  pafli 
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and  appetites,  without  which,  with  the  low  degree  of 
teafon  we  then  enjoy,  we  fliould  be  but  half  animated, 
wc  proceed  t&  enter  into  various  fcenes'  of  aflion.     It  is 
true,  that  innumerable  irregularities  and  follies  are  the 
confequence.     But  without  paffions  and  appetites,  we 
could  not  be  the  compounded  creatures  we  are,  nor 
confequently  fill  our  proper  ftation  between  the  angelic 
and  animal  ranks.     Here  then  is  the  proper  opportunity 
for  exercifing  our  virtue ;  for  habituating  us  to  keep 
continually  on  our  guard  againft  innumerable  afluults ; 
for  watching  over  ourfelves,  that  we  may  not  be  fur- 
prized,  and  fall  before  temptation  ;  or  if  we  fall,  that 
byfufFeringfrom  our  errors,  we  may  be  moved  to  greater 
diligence  and  attention  to  our  duty,  to  a  ftronger  attach- 
ment to  virtue,  and  a  more  fixed  hatred  to  the  crimes  w  hich 
have  brought  fuch  futFerings  upon  us.     And  though 
the  neceflary  propeniions  of  our  nature  do  indeed  even- 
tually lead  us,  through  our  own  folly,  into  irregularity 
and  vice,   it  muft  yet  be  owned  at  the  lame  time,  that 
by  the  wife  and  kind  conftitiition  of  nature,  we  have 
innumerable  natural  directions,  and  advantages,  toward 
reftraining  and  bringing  them  under  fubjedion,  and  in- 
numerable ill  confequences  are  made  to  follow  naturally 
upon  our  giving  a  loofe  to  them.     Which  ought  in  all 
reafon  to  lead  us  to  reflect,  that  the  government  of  our 
paffions  and  appetites  is  a  part  of  our  wifdom  and  our 
duty. 

Pleafure  and  pain,  health  and  difeafc,  fuccefs  and 
misfortune,  reward  and  punifhment,  often  at  a  very 
great  diftance  of  time  after  the  aflion,  are  made  the 
natural,  or  at  lead  frequent  confequences  of  our  general 
behaviour  here;  to  fugged  to  us  the  re.ilbnablenefs  of 
Concluding  that  an  extenlive  uniformity  prevails  through 
the  whole  of  the  Divine  moral  government,  and  that 
what  we  fee  here  in  ibadow,  will  in  the  future  ftate 
appear  in  fubftance  and  perfection,  and  that  it  not  only 
will,  but  ought,  to  be  lb,  and  cannot  be  otlicrwife. 

If  we  confidcr  the  oppolite  natural  tendences  and 
effects  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  prclent  ilate,  we  (hall 
from  thence  lee  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  former  is 
pleafing  to  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  latter 
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the  contrary.  The  natural  effefts  o£  temperance  are 
health,  length  of  days,  and  a  more  delicate  enjoyment 
of  the  innocent  pleafures  of  life.  The  natural  effefts 
of  gluttony,  drunkennefs,  and  lewdnefs,  are  difeafe  and 
pain,  difguft  and  difappointment,  and  untimely  death. 
The  natural  effe&s  of  univerfai  benevolencer  juftice 
and  charity,  are  the  love  of  mankind,  fuccefs  in  life 
vand  peace  in  one's  own  mind.  The  confequences  t< 
be  expe&ed  from  ill-will,  injuftice,  and  felfiihnefs,  an 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind,  and  puniftlmen 
by  the  laws  of  nations.  When  we  lay  fuch  an  effed 
follows  naturally  from  fuch  a  caufe,  we  mean,  that  i 
does  fo  by  the  Divine  appointments  For  what  i 
natural,  is  only  £)>  becaufe  the  reditude  requires  it  t< 
be  fix  - 

Now,  if  our  bodily  frame  is  fo  formed  that  its  well 
being  con  fills  in  temperance,  and  that  an  immoderate 
indulgence  of  appetite  tends  to  diforder  and  unhinge  it 
if  the  make  of  the  human  mind,  and  our  focial  date  ii 
life,  are  fuch,  that  the  fociat  virtues  tend  to  product 
tiniverfal  happinefs,  and  all  this  by  the  conflitution  ant 
courfe  of  nature,  of  which  God  himfelf  is  the  Author 
if  thefe  things  be  fo,  who  is  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee  it 
all  this  a  moral  government  already  eftabliftied  undc 
God,  even  in  this  world,  and  going  on  to  perfection  i 
That  we  fee  in  fad  innumerable  deviations  from  the 
natural  connedion  between  virtue  and  happinefs*  and 
vice  and  mife'ry  ;  and  that,  through  thfr  pefverfenefs, 
the  wickednefs,  and  fometimes  the  mere  caprice  oi 
juankind,  and  the  unnatural  and  diforderly  ftate  thing: 
are  got  into,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  natural  confe- 
quences of  things  do  not  invariably  follow,  is  by  nc 
means  an  objection  againft  the  conclufion  I  have  drawc 
from  the  ftate  of  things,  as  the  Divine  Wifdom  confti^ 
tuted  them,  any  more  than  the  poffibility  of  refitting 
the  power  of  gravitation,  or  lifting  a  heavy  body,  is  a 
proof,  that  there  is  no  fuch  law  eftabliftied  in  the  natu- 
ral world  by  the  Author  of  Nature. 

That  we  may  not,  by  a  continued  courfe  of  eafe  and 
happinefs,  be  led  either  to  fuch  arrogance  and  pride,  as 
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to  conclude  ourfelves  the  lords  of  nature,  and  to  forget 
that  there  is  One  above  us ;  or  to  fix  our  affe&iona 
upon  the  prefent  ftate,  which  is  only  intended  to  be 
tranfient  and  temporary,  not  la  fling  and  final ;  to  an- 
fwer  thefe  important  ends,  we  are  placed  in  the  fchool 
•f  affliction,  to  be  broke  and  tamed  to  obedience.    That 
happinefs  too  eafily  come  at,  and  a  conftant  feries  of 
fuccefs  and  profperity,  are  by  no  means  proper  for  fucli 
unprincipled  and  unexperienced  beings  as   we  are,  is 
too  evident  from  the  effedts  of  eafe  and  affluence,  which 
very  few  can  bear  without  almoft  lofing  their  reafon. 
The  fcenes  of  madnefs  run  into  by  victorious  princes,  of 
which  hiftory  is  full ;  the  pranks  from  time  to  time  played 
by  our  nobility  and  rich  commoners,  and  the  fate  of 
whole  nations,  whenever  they  arrive  at  the  pinnacle  of 
greatnefs  and  riches,  fjaew  the  abfolute  necefiity  of  af- 
fliction to  force  us  upon  conflderation,  to  put  us  .in  mind 
of  the  frailty  of  ourjiature  and  ftate,  and  to  make  us  re- 
member that  we  are  under  the  government  of  One,  who  • 
can  raife  or  bumble,  afflift  or  relieve,  jeward  or  punifh, 
as  to  him  feems  good, 

That  we  may  never  4ofe  fight  of  our  duty,  nor  have 
it  in  our  power  to  pretend  ignorance,  and  to  iilence  even 
the  poorexcufeof  thoughtleflhefs,  confeience,  -that  ever- 
watchful  and  faithful  monitor,  is  placed  within  the 
mind  itfelf,  to  be  always  at  hand,  to  judge  of  our  cha- 
racters and  adions,  and  to  alarm  us  with  its  flings  and 
reproaches,  whenever  we  do  ami£s.  And  there  is  no 
mind  fo  gfofsund  ftupid,  as  not  to  feel  at  times  fome 
pangs  of  Temorfe.  The  very  Cannibal  has  a  clear 
enough  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  to  Know  when  he  him- 
fclf  is  injured,  though  be  will  not  (tick  to  injure  his 
neighbour.  This  effedually  fattens  guilt  upon  him. 
And  the  lowed  and  moft  favage  of  mankind,  who  lhali 
hereafter  be  condemned,  will  be  obliged  to  own,  that 
with  all  his  difadvantages  for  knowing  his  duty,  he 
might  have  afted  his  part  better  tharf  he  did. 

Not  only  confeience  within,  but  every  cbjeft  in  na- 
ture prefents  us  fome  moral  leffon.  Tempeits,  thun- 
ders, and  lightnings  from  above;  inundations  and  earth- 
quakes from  beneuthj  the  iword,  famine,  and  peltilence 
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in  our  cities ;  difcafes  and  pains  in  our  own  perfons,  or 
thole  of  our  neareft  friends  and  relations,  and  death  on 
our  right  hand  and  on  our  left ;  what  are  all  thefe  but 
awful  and  yet  kind  warnings  from  the  tender  and  com- 
panionate Father  of  mankind,  who  (hews  himfelf  will- 
ing to  give  his  poor  unthinking,  (hort-fighted  creatures 
all  poffible  advantages  for  virtue  and  happinefs,  thai 
might  be  at  all  confident  with  their  nature  as  free 
agents,  with  their  condition  as  beings  in  a  (late  of  dis- 
cipline, and  with  the  grand  and  univerfal  fcheme,  which 
muft  be  equitable,  unchangeable,  and  uniform. 

And,  as  if  all  this,  and  a  thoufand  times  more  not 
mentioned,  had  not  been  enough,  we  are  taught,  that 
angels  have  a  charge  over  us,  to  afiifl  us  in  our  trials, 
and  to  prevent  our  falling  too  fhamefully ;  that  the  Di- 
vine Providence  watches  over  us,  and  fuits  our  circum-  - 
fiances  to  our  ftrength  and  ingenuity  of  difpofition. 
And  to  crown  all,  the  Ambaffador  of  heaven,  the  image  j 
of  Taternal  Deity,  and  brightnefs  of  Divine  Glory  has  } 
defcended  to  our  world,  and  in  our  own  nature  (hewn    ' 
us,  both  by  his  example  and  his  divine  laws,  what  it  is 
to  live  as  we  ought,  and  how  we  may  infallibly  attain 
the  end  of  our  being.     If  this  is  not  doing  enough  for 
lis, — what  would  be  enough  ? 

Thus  it  appears  plain,  that  the  prefent  was  intended 
for  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  and  is  very  well  adapted  tq 
that  purpofe.  Nor  docs  the  adual  failure  and  hideous 
ruin  of  numbers  of  moral  agents,  who  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  hereafter  to  have  perverted  this  ftate  of  difci- 
pline for  virtue,  into  an  education  in  vice,  prove,  that 
the  ftate  was  not  intended  for  training  them  up  to  vir- 
tue, or  that  it  is  not  properly  adapted  to  that  purpofe, 
any  more  than  th<i  amazing  number  of  abortions,  which 
happen  in  the  natural  world,  proves,  that  the  general 
delign  of  feeds  was  not  to  frudify,  and  produce  plants 
unci  animals.  Naturalifts  fliew  us,  that  in  fome  cafes 
millions  of  ftamina  perifli  for  one  that  comes  to  matu- 
rity. And,  as  we  conclude  every  feed  of  a  plant,  or 
animal  egg,  was  formed  capable  of  frudification,  fowc 
may,  that  every  moral  agent  was  formed  capable  of  at- 
taining happinefs.     The  great  difference  is,  that  in  the 

natural 
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natural  world,  the  numerous  abortions  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  are  the  confequence  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature;  but  in  the  moral,  of  the  fatal  perverfenefs  of 
unhappy  beings,  who  wilfully  rufti  upon  their  own  de- 
ftrudion. 

Some  have  made  a  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the 
tyifeft  and  beft  of  beings,  who  muft  have  forefeen,  that 
great  numbers  of  his  unhappy  fbort-fighted  creatures, 
in  fpite  of  all  that  fhould  be  done  for  them,  would  ob- 
ftinately  throw  themfelves  into  deftru&ion,  and  defeat 
the  end  of  their  creation ;  fome  have  puzzled  them- 
felves, I  fayf  how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine  per- 
fections of  wifdom  and  gqodnefs,  the  creating  of  fuch 
beings. 

But  what  ftate  of  difcipline  for  free  agents  can  becfln-r 
ceived,  without  fuppoling  a  poffibility  of  their  behaving 
ill  in  it?  Nothing  but  an  abfolute  reftraintuponthc  liberty 
of  the  creature,  which  is  wholly  inconfiftent  with  the 
iture  of  free  agency,  and  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  coulcj 
kave  prevented  their  ading  in  many  infhnces  amifs. 
But  the  all-bounteous  Creator  has  effedualjv  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  moll  prefumptuoufly  infolcnt  of  his 
creatures  to  arraign  his  juftice.  For,  if  he  has  given 
to  every  accountable  being  a  fair  opportunity  of  work- 
ing out  his  own  happinefs  ;  if  he  has  put  into  the  hands 
of  every  individual  the  means;  placed  him  in  the  di- 
rcd  way  toward  it,  and  is  ready  to  affift  him  in  his  en- 
deavours after  it;  if  he  has,  in  fhort,  put  happinefs  in 
the  power  of  every  accountable  being,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly has,  as  (hewn  above;  he  has,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  done  the  fame  as  if  he  had  given  it  to 
every  individual.  For  he,  who  points  me  out  the  way 
to  get  an  eftate,  or  any  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
who  affifts  and  fupports  me  in  my  endeavours  to  procure 
i^  he  it  is  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  whatever  I  ac- 
quire in  confequence  of  his  advice,  and  by'means  of  his 
prote&ion  and  affiftance?  Now,  if  the  beneficent  An- ^ 
thor  of  being  has  thus  given  to  every  individual  fuch 
means  of  happinefs,  as  it  muft  be  wholly  through  his 
own  perverfenefs  if  he  mifies  it ;  ,what  fhadow  of  pre- 
tence is  there  for  cavilling,  or  what  difficulty  in  under- 
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landing  and  vindicating  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
the  adorable  Author  of  exiftence  ?  If  we  lay  the  whole 
blame,  and  with  the  utmoft  juftice,  on  him,  who,  ha- 
ving an  opportunity  and  means  for  gaining  any  fecular 
advantage  put  in  his  hands,  negledts  themj  if  we 
ihould  as  much  condemn  the  man,  who,  through  obr 
ftinacy  or  indolence,  has  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king his  fortune,  as  another,  who  through  extrava-: 
gance  has  difiGpated  one  already  in  his  pofleffion  ;  if  we 
ihould  as  juftly  look  upon  that  perfon  as  our  benefador, 
by  whofe  means  we  acquire  the  conveniences  of  life,  as 
on  the  immediate  giver  of  a  gift,  what  remains  but  that 
■we  juftify  and  adore  the  boundlefs  goodnefs  of  the  uni- 
vetfal  Parent  of  Nature,  who,  by  calling  innumerable 
creatures  into  exiftence,  by  endowing  them  with  reafoo, 
by  placing  them  in  a  date  of  difcipline,  and  giving 
them  all  poffible  advantages  for  the  improvement, ne- 
cefTary  for  happinefs,  has,  in  effedt,  put  in  the  hands 
of  every  accountable  being  a  felicity  fit  for  a  God  to 
beftow?  And  if  every  individual,  that  fhall.  hereafter 
be  condemned,  fhall  be  obliged  to  confefs  his  fentence 
juft,  and  to  own  that  he  might  have  adted  a  better  part 
than  he  did,  the  Divine  juftice  and  goodnefs  ftand 
fully  vindicated  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  rational 
creation. 

For,  what! — Muft  the  infinite  Author  of  exiftence 
(with  reverence  be  it  fpoken)  muft  He  deny  himfel* 
the  exertion  of  his  boundlefs  goodnefs  in  producing  af* 
univerfe  of  confeious  beings,  of  whom  numbers  will  ir* 
the  event  come  to  happinefs,  merely  to  prevent  the  felf-^ 
fought  deftrudion  of  a  fet  of  wicked  degenerate  beings? 
Either  there  muft  have  been  no  creatures  brought  into* 
being  above  the  rank  of  brutes,  confequently  no  hap-" 
pinefs  above  the  animal  enjoyed  by  any  created  beingr 
or  freedom  of  agency  muft  have  been  given.     And  whaC 
freedom  is  conceivable  without  a  poflibility  of  error  and 
irregularity,  and  confequently  of  mifery  ?  But  is  not  the 
happinefs  of  one  virtuous  mind  of  more  confequence 
than  the  voluntary  ruin  of  a  thoufand  degenerate  be- 
ings ?  And  is  not  a  ftate,  in  which  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  an  inconceivable  felicity,  if  we"  bt 
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pot  inexcufably  wanting  to  ourfelves,  is  not  this  a  ftate 
to  be  wifhed  for  by  mankind,  if  they  had  their  choice 
either  to  come  into  it  or  not?  As  for  thofe  unhappy  be* 
jogs  of  our  fpecies,  who,  proceeding  from  one  degree  of 
vice  and  folly  to  another,  fhall  at  lad  come  to  be  har- 
dened again  ft  all  good,  what  is  the  value  of  thoufands 
of  fuch  beings  in  the  estimation  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
re&itude,  that  their  deftru&ion  fliould  be  thought  a 
hardfhip  ?  For  what  elfe  are  fuch  degenerate  beings  fit  ? 
Befides,  we  know  that  Divine  Wifdom  has  fo  planned 
pat  his  univerfal  economy,  that  an  inferior  good  fhall, 
id  the  end,  proceed  from  what  was  by  wicked  beings 
intended  for  ruin  and  mifchief.  The  whole  human 
fpecies  were  originally  formed  capable  of  happinefs, 
tod  every  individual  has  happinefs  in  his  power  But 
as  the  Divine  Wifdom,  which  perfedly  knew  the  future 
chara&ers  of  all  his  creatures,  with  aH  the  circumftancea 
they  (hould  be  effected  by,  forefaw  that  numbers  would 
come  to  deviate  from,  the  eternal  rule  of  redtitude,  it  waa 
proper  that  a  fecondary  fcheme  (hould  be  provided,  by 
means  of  which  thofe  free  agents,  who  (hould  not  vo- 
luntarily yield  the  due  obedience  and  concurrence  with 
the  general  defign,  (hould,  by  fuperior  direction,  be 
forced  to  contribute  to  the  greater  perfe&ion  and  beauty 
of  the  whole.  Of  this  fecondary  part  of  the  divine 
economy,  we  can  trace  out  fome  very  confiderable  parts, 
as  the  following,  viz.  We  know  that  wicked  and  cruel 
men,  in  endeavouring  to  root  out  truth,  and  fweep  vir- 
tue from  theearth,  have  ever  been  made,  in  fpite  of  them- 
fcl?cs,  the  inftruments  of  their  more  general  eftabli(h- 
meat.  The  whole  race  of  perfecutors*  of  Chriftianity, 
from  Herod  down  to  Lewis  XIV.  have  fo  egregioufly 
overfhot  themfelves,  as  to  be  the  very  caufes  of  the 
greater  prevalency  of  true  religion,  which  has  given  oc- 
cafion  to  the  well-known  faying,  That  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  has  been  the  feed  of  the  church.  In  more  pri- 
vate life,  it  is  notorious,  that  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  the  trials  of  the  virtue  of  good  men  arife9  from  the 
wicked  part  of  the  fpecies.  And  every  trial,  where  the 
good  man  comes  off  with  honour,  ferves  naturally  to 
fftablifh  his  virtue,  and  to  increafe  his  reward  hereafter. 
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The  mere  contraft  between  the  chara&er  of  the  pious, 
Che  temperate  and  benevolent  man,  and  that  of  the 
blafphemer,  the  voluptuary,  and  the  hard-hearted,  fats 
off  the  former  to  the  utmoft  advantage,  and  prefents  it 
to  the  general  obfervation  in  the  faireft  point  of  view  ; 
by  which  votaries  to  virtue  are  gained,  and  a  horror  at 
vice  is  raifed  in  every  confiderate  mind.  And  in  the 
future  ftate,  what  powerful  effedts  may  be  produced  by 
the  fearful  and  exemplary  punifhments  mfli&ed  on 
thofe  of  our  fpecies,  or  others,  who  have  degenerated 
from  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and,  as  much  as  they 
could,  defeated  the  end  of  their  creation,  may  be  ima- 
gined by  thofe  who  coniider  what  extenfive  connections 
between  the  various  orders  of  being  may  hereafter  come 
to  be  opened  to  our  view,  and  that,  as  all  moral  and 
free  agents  of  all  orders  are  now  allied,  they  may  here- 
after come  to  be  united,  and  make  one  immenfe  an4 
univerfal  fociety;  and  whatever  has  been  originally 
intended  for  ufefulnefs  to  one  order  of  moral  agents, 
may  at  lad  come  to  be  ufeful  to  all.  Something  ana- 
logous to  this  we  have  in  the  cafe  of  the  fallen  angels, 
whofe  ruin  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a  warning; 
to  as. 

It  has  been  faid,  Since  the  Supreme  Being  forefaw, 
without  a  poffibility  of  error,  what  would  be  the  exact 
character  of  every  one  of  his  cieatures,  was  it  not  to 
have  been  expedted,  that  fuch  of  them  as  he  knew  would 
tarn  out  wicked,  and  come  to  ruin,  fliould  never  have 
been  brought  into  exiftence,  or  cut  off  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life  ?  Our  Saviour  fays  of  Judas,  for  example, 
that  it  had  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been  born. 
How  then,  fay  they,  came  he  to  be  born?  Or  why 
was  he  not  removed  out  of  life,  before  he  came  to  the 
age  of  perpetrating  the  moft  atrocious  crime  that  evef 
was  or  can  be  committed  ? 

Though  I  would  not  be  the  propofer  of  fuch  preT 
fumptuous  queftions,  I  think  it  innocent  enough  to  en- 
deavour to  anfwer  them.  And  firft,  if  we  confider, 
that  to  infinite  purity  and  rectitude  wickednefs  is  fo 
odious  as  to  render  the  guilty  perfon  altogether  con- 
temptible in  his  fight,  we  ihall  not  wonder  that  he  does 
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cot  (fo  to  fpeak)  judge  it  worth  while  to  put  him  out 
of  evidence,  but  lets  him  go  on  to  fill  up  the  meafure 
of  his  iniquity,  and  reap  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  confidercd,  that  Infinite  Wifdom  intending 
to  work  out  great  and  valuable  ends  by  what  is  defigned 
by  his  wicked  creatures  for  ruin  and  mifchief,  may 
therefore  think  proper  to  fuffer  them  to  go  on  to  heap 
damnation  on  themfelves,  and  determine  to  make  ufe 
of  their  felf-fought  deftru&ion  for  the  advantage  of  the 
more  valuable  part  of  his  creatures.  How  the  charac-* 
tcr  of  one,  who  does  not  yet  exift,  is  fore-knowable,  we 
have  no  conception,  though  we  find  from  fcripture  that 
|t  is  fo,  in  the  cafe  of  Jtudas  particularly. 

On  the  feeming  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  the 
Divine  Goodnefs,  our  being  placed  in  a  ftate  perhaps 
more  difadvantageous  for  virtue  and  happinefs  than 
that  in  which  other  orders  of  beings  are  created ;  a 
ftate  expofed  to  fuch  a  variety  of  temptations,  as  renffc'/ 
it  hard  for  beings,  furnifhed  with  fach  moderate  degrees 
of  ftrerigth  as  we  are,  to  get  the  better  of  the  important 
conftift,  on  the  event  of  which  our  eternal  happinefs 
depends ;  on  this  difficulty  the  following  thoughts  may 
ferve  to  vindicate  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  and  to  fhew 
oar  condition  to  be  extremely  defirable,  inftead  of  oqr 
being  hardly  dealt  with,  as  fome  have  infinuated. 

If  our  condition  were  fuch,  that  one  fingle  deviation 
from  our  duty  would  at  once  irrecoverably  determine 
oar  fate,  or  that  what  may  properly  be  called  human 
infirmity  fhould  doom  us  to  irreverfible  deftrudtion,  there 
might  be  fome  pretence  for  complaint.  But  if,  fo  far 
from  that,  a  faithful,  conftant,  and  prevailing  endeavour 
to  gain  the  Divine  Approbation,  with  watchfulnefs 
againft  temptations,  and  repentance  for  our  faults,  fol- 
lowed by  amendment  of  life,  be  the  means  for  attaining 
happinefs  ;  where  lies  the  mighty  hardfliip  ?  Nay,  I 
would  aflc  any  impartial  perfon,  whether  it  were  more 
defirable  to  be  put  in  a  ftate  of  trial,  in  which  there 
fhould  be  upon  the  whole  fewer  chances  of  mifcarrying, 
but  lefs  allowance  to  be  made  in  the  final  judgment  for 
deviations  ;  or  to  be  in  a  ftate  expofed  to  greater  hazards, 
j>ut  with  greater  allowances  to  failures  ?   Is  it  not  the 
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feme  thing  in  the  event,  how  various  the  temptations  k 
the  ftate  of  trial  may  be,  if  the  merciful  allowances, 
made  by  the  judge,  be  proportioned  to  them.  And 
who  can  doubt  that  Infinite  Goodnefs  will  make  all  poffi 
Me  allowances  hereafter  for  thofe  failures  of  weak  am 
frail  beings,  which  (hail  be  found  to  have  been  owinj 
to  the  mere  infirmity  of  their  nature,  and  the  precari 
oufnefs  of  the  prefent  ft  ate,  not  to  daring  impiety  am 
prefumptuous  wickednefs.  And  it  will  accordingly  b 
hereafter  found,  that  a  competent  number  of  our  fpecie 
have  aflually  been  able,  under  the  greateft  disadvantage? 
to  attain  fuch  a  meafure  of  conformity  to  the  Divin 
Will,  as  (hall,  with  the  heavenly  afiaftance,  and  allow 
ances  to  be  made  for  human  frailty,  be  found  prope 
for  rendering  them,  upon  the  Chriftian  plan,  objeds  c 
the  mercy  of  the  Judge  of  the  World,  and  capable  c 
being  raifed  to  a  (tate  of  happinefs ;  which  will  (hev 
that  the  mifcarriage  of  the  reft  was  wholly  owing  t 
their  own  perverfenefs,  and  that  they  themfelves  wei 
the  whole  caufe  of  that  defiru&ion,  whidfc  {be  othei 
cfcaped. 

Every  one  knows,  t?hat,  with  refpeft  to  the  prefer 
(late,  exclufive  of  futurity,  there  is  great  difficulty  i 
getting  through  life,  without  fome  fatal  mifcondu£ 
which  may  embitter,  and  render  it  unhappy.  An 
very  doubtful  it  muft  be  confeffed  to  be,  whether  a  new 
born  infant  (hall  get  over  the  precarious  time  of  youtl 
without  being  drawn,  through  rathnefs  and  thougjilefl 
nefs,  and  the  temptations  of  bad  company,  iuto  fuch 
courfe  of  folly,  as  may  effedtually  prevent  his  provin 
a  ufeful  and  valuable  member  of  fociety.  Yet  we  al 
ways  look  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  into  the  world  as 
fubjeft  of  joy,  not  of  grief  or  complaint,  and  upon  th 
untimely  death  of  a  young  perfon  as  a  calaprity ;  be 
caufe  we  take  into  our  view  the  confideration  of  its  be 
ing  in  the  power  of  every  perfon,  through  Divin 
Afliftance,  which  is  never  wanting  to  the  honeft  mine 
to  behave  well  in  life,  if  he  pleafes,  and  we  hope  h 
-will  do  fo.  The  warrior  is  fufficiently  apprized  of  th 
danger  of  engaging ;  a  danger,  which  it  is  out  of  hi 
power  to  ward  off.    Yet  he  longs  to  mix  in  the  martin 
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tumult ;  and  engages  with  joy  in  the  glorious  ftrifo. 
Why  fhould  man  think  himfelf  hardly  ufcd  in  being 
.  placed  in  a  pod  attended  with  occaflonal  danger ;  but 
in  which  he  mull  be  egregioufly  wanting  to  himfelf  if 
he  miscarries  finally  ?  But  if  I  fhould  not  choofe  a  hap- 
pinefs  attainable  only  through  peril  and  trouble,  but 
would  rather,  through  fordid  ftupidity  and  ina&ivity, 
defire  to  decline  exiftingf  upon  fuch  terms ;  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  the  infinite  Author  of  exiftence 
may  not  oblige  me,  in  fpite  of  my  obftinacy,  or  ftupi- 
dity, to  go  through  what  he  may  judge  proper  for  me, 
and  neeflary  for  his  great  ends?  Has  not  the  potter 
power  over  the  clay  ?  Suppofe  I  (hould  not  in  this  life 
be  convinced  of  my  obligations  to  thq  Divine  Good- 
nefs  upon  the  whole,  does  it  follow  that  I  never  tfhall  ? 
It  has  been  aiked,  why  the  beneficent  Author  of  be- 
ting did  not  purfue  fuch  an  efle&ual  fche;ne  in  the 
moral  world  as  he  has  done  in  the.  natural  ?  It  was,  for 
example^  the  Divine  intention,  that  the  human  and 
other  fpecies  (hould  abfolutely  be  preferved  as  long  as 
*  the  world  lafted.  The  two  fexes  are  therefore  engaged 
to  one  another*  aji(i  to  their  common  oft-fppng,  by  fuel* 
.  powerful  inftin&ive  attractions  as  are  found  fully  fufli- 
cient  to  arifwer  this  important  end.  Why  did  not  our 
Maker  plant  in  our  mind;*  fuch  a  ftrong  and  irrefiftible 
propenfity  to  virtue,  as  would  have  eflfe&ually  fecured 
the  univerfal  happinefs  of  the  fpecies  ?  The  anfwer  is 
.  eafy,  viz.  Thexe  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  great  number  of  the  human  fpecies  will^ 
through  Divine  Goodnefs,  come  to  happinefs  ;  fuch  a 
number  at  leaft%  as  it  (hall  in  the  end  appear  to  have 
been,  to  fpeak  after  the  manner  of  men,  worth  while 
to  have  created  the  human  fpecies.  But,  to  propofe  by 
mere  inftinftive  attractions  alone  mechanically  to  draw 
free  agents  to  the  love  and  pradtice  of  virtue,  is  contra- 
didlory  to  the  nature  of  the  defign.  Becaufe  what  is 
waated,  is  not  fo  much,  that  mankind,  and  other 
free  agents,  be  brought  to  go,  like  machines,  in  a 
certain  track,  as  that  the  rational  faculties  be  formed 
in  a  rational  manner  to  the  entire  love  and  habitual 
fbrfuit  of  goodnefi;.     This  (hews  mechanical   meaps 
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to  be  improper  alone  for  that  purpofe,  though  they 
may  prove,  as  we  find,  ufeful  helps;  and  that  ra- 
tional means  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  afting  upon 
rational  natures.  And  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  < 
that  as  the  inanimate  world  is  made  to  concur  with  ; 
the  Divine  Scheme  in  a  mechanical,  and  the  animal  hi  "-? 
an  inftin&ive  manner,  fo  rational  beings,  if  they  concur  ] 
at  all,  muft  concur  in  a  mariner  fuitable  to  their  nature; 
I  mean,  in  a  rational^  free,  and  voluntary  manner. 

It  has  likewife  been  faid*  why  did  not  the  fcheme  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  world  take  in  fuch  a  fuo 
ceflion  of  continual  interpofitions;  as  would  have  effec- 
tually forced  men  to  have  been  virtuous  ?  To  this  may 
be  anfwered,  firtt,  That  miracles  continued  would  foori 
be  no  miracles,  and  confequently  would  have  no  effefls 
different  from  thofe  produced  by  the  common  courfe 
of  nature.  And,  fecondly,  That  If  Omnipotence 
were  continually  from  time  to  time  to  ftrike  offenders 
dead,  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  abilineOce  from 
vice,  and  the  forced  practice  of  virtue,  which  would  be 
the  confequence,  would  be  fufficient,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  render  moral  agents  capable  of  any  high  de- 
gree of  happinefs. 

For,  fuppofe  it  were  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  natural 
abfurdity,  or  inconliftency,  in  propofing  to  beftow  upon 
an  order  of  creatures  a  very  high  degree  of  happinefs, 
upon  any  other  footing,  than  in  confequence  of  their 
having  puffed  with  honour  and  viftory  through  a  ftate 
of  probation,   in  which  there  was  fome  difficulty  and 
danger,  though  not  unfurmountable ;    fuppofe  it  were 
alledged,  that  there  is  a  neceffity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  happinefs  of  all  rational  beings  be  proportioned 
and  fuited  to  their  ftate  of  probation  ;    who  could  con- 
tradict this,  or  fhew  the  bare  poffibility  how  fuch  a  crea- 
ture, as  man,  could,   in  a  conliitency  with  his  own  na- 
ture, and  the  Divine  Re&itude,  come  to  fuch  a  degree 
and  kind  of  happinefs,  as  we  believe  to  be  intended  for 
him,  without  fuch  a  preparation,  as  he  is  to  pafs  through 
in  the  prefent  ilate  ?   If  we  judge  according  to  what  ex- 
perience teaches  us  of  our  own  turn  of  mind,  which  in 
all  probability  is  universal,  wc  cannot  fuppclc  the  hap- 
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pinefs  even  of  heaven  itfelf  would  prove  a  happinefs  to 
beings,  who  fhould  attain  it  too  eafily.  When  a  prince, 
educated  from  his  infancy  in  expectation  of  the  regal 
dignity,  comes  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  we 
do  not  find,  that  it  gives  him  any  greater  joy,  than  ia 
heir  to  a  very  fmall  fortune  has  in  entering  upon  bit 
eftate.  But  fuppofe  a  private  perfon  unexpectedly  raifed 
from  poverty,  and  even  from  the  fear  of  death,  to  an 
imperial  throne  *,  the  tranfport  of  an  elevation  lb  unex~ 
pefted,  from  circumftances  fo  grievous,  will  be  likely  to 
endanger  his  looting  his  fenfts.  It  is  to  be  fuppo&d, 
that  to  a  fpecies  of  beings  created  in  heaven,  or  tran- 
fported  thither  they  knew  not  how,  it  would  in  reality 
be  no  heaven.  Nor  is  there  any  pofllbility  of  conceiv- 
ing of  an  order  of  beings  raifed  to  a  ftation  of  happinefs^ 
without  palling  through  a  ftate  of  trial,  who  ftiould  not 
he  iq  danger  of  falling  from  it  again,  for  want  of  having 
been  difcipiined  to  virtue,  and  in  a  rational,  as  well  as 
habitual  manner  attached  to  goodnefs  and  obedience. 
So  that  trial  and  difcipline  feem  necelfary  to  be  gone 
through  by  every  fpecies  (I  do  not  fay  by  every  indivi- 
dual) throughout  the  rational  creation,  fooner  or  later. 

It  has  like  wife  been  afked  on  this  fubjeft,  how  the 
jaftice  of  the  immenfely  different  fates  of  two  perfons, 
one  of  which  proves  obedient,  and  the  other  wicked, 
appears ;  lince  it  may  often  be  fuppofed,  that  he,  who 
has  aflually  proved  virtuous,  might  in  more  difadvan- 
tageous  circumftances,  have  been  overcome  by  the  fc- 
verity  of  his  trial,  and  been  a  reprobate ;  and  he,  wtuv 
hy  the  force  of  very  powerful  temptations,  has  been  de- 
duced, might,  in  circumftances  more  favourable  to  vir- 
tue, have  flood  his  ground,  and  in  the  end  come  to 
happinefs  ? 

This  feeming  difficulty  is  not  very  hard  to  obviate. 
For,  firft,  as  to  him,  who  conies  to  happinefs,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  injuftice  in  the  cafe  of  a  benefit  bellow- 
ed: And  he,  who  is  Lord  of  all,  may,  without  queftion, 
do  with  his  own  what  he  will ;  he  may  give  to  one  of  his 
creatures  fuch  advantages  as  (hall  in  the  event  produce 
the  effedl  of  qualifying  him  for  final  happinefs.     But 
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the  other,  whofe  advantages  were  inferior,  will  not  be 
have  juft  ground  fdt  complaint  ?  By  no  means.  If  the 
advantages,  he  enjoyed,  were  fully  fufficient;  he  (lands 
felf-condemned  for  having  abufed  them  ;  nor  could  he 
in  reafon  expert  them  to  be  more  than  fufficient,  much 
lefs  to  be  greatly  above  what  was  fufficient,  and  leaft  of 
all,  to  be  equal  to  the  greateft  advantages,-  ever  allowed 
to  any  other  plerfori.  Upon  the  whole,  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  being,  who  has  aft u ally  proved 
obedient,  by  whatever  means  he  has  been  brought  to 
goodnefs,  is*  according  to  the  nature  and  fitnefs  of  things, 
rewardable ;  and  that  the  foul,  which  fins,  does  in  find 
juft  ice  deferve  to  die. 

The  cafe  of  that  very  confiderable  part  of  the  human 
fpecies,  which  iscutofF in  immature  age,  without  any  op- 
portunity of  going  through  any  trial  in  life,  feems,  at  firft 
view,  to  leffen  the  force  of  what  I  have  been  faying  of 
the  neceflityof  a  ftate  of  discipline,  to  form  the  mind  to 
virtue.  For  what  is  to  become  of  thofe,  who  die  in 
infancy  ?  Are  they  annihilated  ?  Are  they  happy  or 
iniferable  in  a  future  ftate,  who  have,  done  neither  good 
nor  evil  ?  Or  do  they  go  through  a  ftate  of  difciplin* 
in  their  feparate  exiftence  ? 

To  what  may  be  faid  on  this  point,  I  have  the  follow- 
ing brief  anfwers  to  offer :  Firft,  what  I  have  above 
faid  of  the  neceffity  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  muft  be  un- 
derftood  to  be  meant  of  a  fpecies  in  general.  Perhaps 
the  circumftance  of  >the  bulk  of  a  fpecies's  having  gone 
through  a  ftate  of  difcipline,  may  be  fufficient  for  mak- 
ing fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  others,  who  happened 
to  efcape  it,  as  may  keep  them  to  the  fteady  pra&ice  of 
virtue  in  all  future  dates.  This  may  be  the  cafe ;  and 
yet  it  might  be  abfurd  to  imagine  a  whole  fpecies  raifed 
to  happinefs,  without  at  leaft  a  confiderable  part  of  them 
going  through  a  difcipline  for  virtue,  and  thereby  being 
qualified  to  inftrudt  their  more  unexperienced  fellow- 
beings  in  the  importance  of  keeping  to  their  duty,  and 
the  fatal  danger  and  direful  effects  of  iwerving  from  it. 
So  that  what  was  above  faid  of  the  neceffity  of  a  ftate  of 
difcipline  fpr  every  fpecies  of  rational  agents  in  the  uni- 
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terfe,  (lands  upon  the  fame  foot,  notwithstanding  this  ' 
difficulty.  ' 

But  if  every  period  of  the  exigence  of  free  agents  he, 
in  fadt,  a  date  of  trial  and  difcipline,   in   which  it  is 
poffible  (though  ftill  lefs  and  lefs  probable  according  to 
their  farther  improvements  in  virtue)  that  they  fhould 
fall;    we  may  then  conceive  of  the  pofilbility  of  fur- 
raounting  this  difficulty  by  fuppoiing  that  thofe  of  the 
human  fpecies,   who  do  not  go  through  a  itate  of  dif- 
cipline in  this  life,   may  be  hereafter  made  partakers  of 
a  lower  degree  of  happinefs  (as  we  are  in  Scripture  in- 
formed, that  the  maniions  of  future   blifs   are  various) 
which  may  prove  their  ftate  of  trial,  as  the  paradifiacal 
Was  intended  to  have  been  for  our  fpecies,   and  the  an- 
gelic was  of  Satan  and  his  angels.     And  as  Adam,  and 
the  rebellious  angels,   fell  from  a  higher  ftate  than  that 
which  we  are  placed  in,   fo  may  many  of  thofe  of  our 
fpecies,  whofe  firft  ftate  of  difcipline  may  commence  after 
this  life  is  over,  and  after  ourworid  is  judged  and  brought 
to  its  confummation.     If  fo,  thole  of  us  who  have  pafl 
through  this  mortal  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  found 
fit  objeds  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  will  have  great  reafon  to 
congratulate  ourfelves  on  our  having  palled  the  danger, 
and  being  more  fecure  of  our  happinefs,  than  thofe  whom 
we  are  now  apt  to  envy  for  their  getting  out  of  life  fo 
eafily :   For  we  know  not  what  we  ought  to  wifli   for, 
But  He,  who  made  us,  knows. 

If  any  reader  ftiould  imagine,  that  I  intend  to  efta- 
blifti  any  one  hypothefis  as  the  real  account  of  this 
matter ;  he  miftakes  my  defign.  All  I  mean  by  what 
I  have  advanced,  is  only  to  (hew,  that  the  circumftance 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  our  fpecies's  pa  fling  through 
no  ftate  of  difcipline  in  this  life,  does  not  invalidate  the 
neceflity  of  a  difcipline  to  be  gone  through  by  every 
fpecies  of  free  creatures,  in  order  to  their  being  effectu- 
ally attached  to  virtue,  and  fo  fitted  for  higher  degrees  of 
happinefs  and  glory. 

If  after  all  that  has  beenfaid,  and  more,  which  might 
be  offered,  if  it  were  proper,  there  fhould  remain  diffi- 
culties with  refpedl  to  the  augnft  ceconomy  of  the  in- 
finitely wife  and  good  Governor  of  the  World  ;  if  fuch 
Ihort- lighted  beings  as  we  are,  fhould  no  way  be  able 
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to  reconcile  the  Teeming  contradi&jons,  and  fur  mount 
the  fuppofed  difficulties  ;  this  is  no  more  than  might 
hate  been  expeded.  We  are,  through  the  meannefs of 
our  faculties,  ignorant  of  infinitely  more  particulars  than 
we  know,  in  all  extenfive  fubjeds ;  and  we  fee  but  part 
of  one  fcene  in  the  immenfe  drama  of  the  moral  world; 
But  in  whatlittle  we  fee,  weobferve  a  thoufand  times  more 
than  would  have  been  fufficient  to  prove  a  wife  and  good 
government  already  begun,  and  going  on  to  perfection* 
If  therefore,  we  have  any  candor,  or  any  judgment  to 
form  a  reafonable  deduction  of  one  thing  from  another, 
we  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  what  we  do  not  com- 
prehend of  the  Divine  Scheme,  is  of  a  piece  with  what 
we  do  comprehend,  and  that  the  whole  is  eftablifhed 
'  upon,  and  concluded  by,  perfed  and  unerring  reditude. 

The  very  circumftance  of  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Divine  Scheme,  both 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  while  at  the  fame  time, 
we  find  we  can  enter,  in  to  them  fo  far,  and  fee  fo  much 
of  wifdom  and  contrivance,  is  a  beauty,  and  a  proof  that 
the  Author  is  one  whofe  ways  are  immenfely  above  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts. 

Confidering  the  fuperabundant  care  that  has  been 
taken  for  potting*  and  keeping  us,  in  the  way  to  hap- 
pinefs,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  whoever 
is  not  fatisfied  with  the  Divine  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs 
apparent  in  the  condud  of  the  moral  world,  would  not 
be  fatisfied  with  any  poffible  degree  of  them.  And  it 
is  only  going  on  in  the  fame  way  of  finding  fault,  where* 
ever  we  do  not  underftand,  and  we  (hall  at  laft  take  ex- 
ception againft  all  pofiibility  of  guilt  and  confequent 
uriftappinefs,  and  blame  our  Maker,  if  we  are  not  brought 
into  the  world  at  once  perfed  feraphs ;  if  this  earth  is 
not  the  third  region  of  the  heavens  ;  if  we  cannot  give 
ourfelves  up  to  the  mod  fordid  lufts  and  paflions,  and  yet 
be  prepared  for,  and  admitted  to  the  converfation  of  angels 
and  archangels.  But  when  weak  fhort-fighted  man  has 
racked  his  narrow  invention  to  ft  art  or  to  folve,  a  thoufand 
imaginary  difficulties  inthe  ceconomy  of  the  infinite  Go- 
vernor of  the  Univerfe,  it  will  be  found  at  laft;  that  tho* 
clouds  and  darknefs  are  round  about  him",  yet  righteouf- 
jjpk  aad  juftice  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.^ 
-      "  -       SECT. 
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SECT.    VI. 

Wherein  the  requifite  Concurrence  of  moral  Agents  conjtfts. 
Our  Species  under  a  threefold  Obligation  ;  tbefirft  re- 
\  Jpe&ing  tbemfelves,  the  fecond  their  Fellow-creatures, 
and  the  third \  their  Creator.  Of  tbefirjl  of  tbefe,  to 
wit,  The  due  Qare  and  Regulation  of  the  mental  and  ■ 
animal  natures. 

THE  rcquifite  concurrence!  of  moral  agents,  of  what- 
ever rank  or  order,  or  their  .conformity  to  the 
grand  defign  of  the  Univerfal  Governor,  which  is  the 
ground- work  of  univerfal  harmony,  perfection,  and  hap- 
pioefs  throughout  the  creation,  con/ilts  in  their  ading 
according  to  truth,  reditude,  and  propriety  (in  their 
lefpe&ive  ftations,  whether  higher  or  lower  in  the  fcale 
of  being,  whether  in  dates  of  difcipline,  or  reward)  in  all 
cafes  or  circumftances  that  regard  either  themfelves, 
their  fellow-beings,  or  their  Creator.  Whatever  moral 
agent  ftridly  and  univerfally  obferves  this  rule,  he  is 
of  that  charader,  which  we  and  all  rational  beings  call 
good,  is  amiable  in  the  light  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
Reditude  and  Ooodnefs ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  every 
fuch  being  mud  be  finally  happy,  as  that  the  nature  of 
things  is  what  it  is,  and  that  per  fed  wifdom  and  good-* 
nefs  muft  ad  rightly  in  governing  the  world. 

What  makes  the  duty  of  fuch  poor,  (hort-fighted 
creatures  as  we  are,  who  are  yet  but  in  the  infancy  of 
our  being,  is  likewife  the  grand  rule  which  every  angel 
and  archangel  in  heaven  obferves.  Nay,  it  would  be 
blafphemy  to  think  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Univerfe,  as  conduding  his  immenfe  and  auguft  oecono- 
my  otherwife  than  according  to  the  facred  rute,  which 
himfelf  has  prefcribed  for  the  condud  of  his  reafonable 
creatures,  and  which  is  an  attribute  of  his  own  infinitely 
perfed  nature,  I  mean,  immutable  and  eternal  reditude. 

In  what  a  light  does  this  (hew  the  Dignity  of  Hu- 
man Nature  !  What  may  we  yet  come  to  be  ?  Made  in 
the  image  of  God  himfelf!  and  taught  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample !  to  what  heights  may  we  thus  come  to  be  raifed  ? 
Would  to  God,  we  could  be  brought  to  confider  our 
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own  importance?  Did  we  fufficiently  reverence  our- 
felves,  we  fliould  aft  a  part  worthy  of  the  honours,  for 
'Which  our  Creator  gave  us  our  being. 

The  rectitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduct,  which  Re- 
gards ourfelves,  confifts  in  the  due  care  of  our  minds 
and  our  bodies,  which  two  parts  constitute  our  whole 
nature  in  the  prefent  ftate. 

Our  mental  powers  are  generally  confide  red  under 
the  heads  of  intelligence,  and  pailion.  The  office  of 
the  fir  ft,  to  judge,  and  diitinguilh  between  what  ought 
to  be  purfued,  and  what  avoided  !  of  the  latter,  to  ex- 
cite to  action.  Where  thefe  two  capital  powers  of  the 
mind  hold  each  her  proper  place,  where  the  underftand- 
ing is  faithfully  exerted  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  the 
active  powers  for  attaining  the  real  good  of  the  creature, 
jfuch  a  mind  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  duly  regulated, 
and  in  a  good  condition* 

The  proper  exertion  of  the  underftanding  is  in  in- 
quiry into  important  truth ;  and  that  underftanding, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  extenfive  and  clear  ideas  of 
things,  and  enriched  with  ufeful  and  ornamental  know- 
ledge, is  applied  as  the  Divine  Wifdom  intended  every 
rational  mind  in  the  univerfe  fhould  be,  if  not  in  one 
itate,  yet  in  another ;  if  not  univerfally  in  a  ftate  of  dis- 
cipline, as  that  we  are  now  in,  yet  in  a  ftate  of  perfection, 
to  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  be  raifed.  And  whoever, 
in  the  prefent  ftate,  is  bleft  with  the  proper  advantages 
for  improving  his  mind  with  knowledge  (as  natural  ca- 
pacity, leifure,  and  fortune)  and  negledts  to  ufe  thofe 
advantages,  will  hereafter  be  found  guilty  of  having 
omitted  an  important  part  of  his  duty* 

Having  in  the  foregoing  book  treated  pretty  copioufty 
of  the  improvement  and  condud  of  the  underftanding, 
there  is  the  lefs  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  that  fubjedt  in 
this  place.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to  confider  wherein 
the  rectitude  of  that  part  of  our  conduit,  which  regards 
the  adtive  powers  of  the  mind,  confifts. 

In  general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  will  of  every  indi- 
vidual being  in  the  univerie  ought  to  be  effectually 
formed  to  an  abfolute  and  implicit  fubmiffion  to  the 
difpofal  of  the  Univerfal  Governor,  which  is  faying,  in 
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othpr  words,  that  every  created  being  in  the  univerfe 
-ought  to  ftudy  perfect  reditude  in  all  his  defires  and 
wifhes.  He  who  defires  any  thing  contrary  to  the  IJ)i- 
vine  Nature,  and  will,  or  to  what  is  right  and  good,  is 
guilty  of  rebellion  againft  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
Univerfe. 

The  pafiions,  as  they  are  commonly,  but  improperly 
called,  of  the  human  mind,  are  various,  and  fome  of 
them  of  fp  mi*ed  and  compounded  a  nature,  that  they 
are  not  eaiily  ranged  upder  clafles.  The  following  are 
the  principal.  Love,  or  complacence,  or  defire,  whofe 
objeft  is,  whatever  appears  to  us  good,  amiable,  or  fie 
for  us,  as  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  virtue,  beauty  ; 
joy,  excited  by  happinefs,  real  or  imaginary,  in  poflef- 
fion,  or  profpedl ;  fympathy,  or  a  humane  fenfe  of  the 
good  or  bad  condition  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  felf-love ; 
ambition,  or  defire  of  glory,  true,  or  falie;  covetoufnefs; 
love  of  life ;  appetites  of  eating,  drinking,  recreation, 
fleeping,  and  mutual  defires  of  the  fexes  ;  mirth  ;  an- 
ger; Jiatred;  envy;  malice j  revenge;  fear;  jealoufy; 
grief. 

It  is  the  whole  foul,  or  whole  man,  that  loves,  hate?, 
.defires,  or  fears.  Every  paflion  is  a  motion  of  the  whole 
being,  toward  or  from  lbme  objett,  which  appears  to 
nim  either  defirable  or  difagreeable.  And  obje&s  ap- 
pear to  us  defirable,  or  difagreeable,  either  from  the  real 
excellence  our  underftanding  perceives  to  be  in  them, 
as  in  virtue,  beauty,  proportion, — and  their  contraries,  as 
vice,  deformity,  and  confuiion  ;  or  from  iome  peculiar 
fitnefs,  or  congruity  between  the  objedls  and  our  parti- 
cular make,  or  call  of  mind,  which  is  the  pure  arbitrary 
effedl  of  our  make ;  as  \n  the  reciprocal  love  of  the 
fexes,  and  the  antipathy  we  have  at  certain  creatures. 

Now  the  Divine  Will,  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  and 
perfedt  reditude,  unite  in  requiring  that  every  one  of 
our  paffions,  and  appetites  be  properly  directed,  and  ex- 
erted in  a  proper  manner  and  degree  ;  not  that  they  be 
footed  out  and  deftroyed,  according  to  the  romantic  no- 
tion of  the  ancient  Stoic  Philofophers.  It  is  in  many 
cafes  equally  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
jhattbe  motions  of  our  minds  be  too  weak  and  languid, 
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as  that  they  be  too  ftrong  and  vigorous.  We  may  be 
as  faulty  iu  not  fufficiently  loving  God  and  Virtue,  at 
in  loving  the  vanities  of  this  world  too  much, 

Previous  to  what  may  be  more  particularly  obferved 
on  the  conduct  of  the  natural  inclinations  or  paffiohs  of 
the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  mention  fome  ge- 
neral directions,  which  will  be  found  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  toward  our  undertaking  the  bufinefs  of  regulat- 
ing our  paffions  with  any  reasonable  profpedl  of  fuccefs. 

The  fir  ft  preparatory  dire&ion  I  (hall  give,  is,  To 
habituate  ourfelves  as  early,  and  as  conftantly  a§  poffible, 
to  confideration. 

The  faculty  or  capacity  of  thought  is  what  raifes  oik 
nature  above  the  animal.  But  if  we  do  not  ufe  this 
noble  faculty  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguiftring  between 
right  and  wrong,  for  finding  out,  and  pradtifing  oor 
duty,  we  had  been  as  well  without  it,  .Nay,  the  beafts 
have  the  advantage  of  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  who  ad  the 
part  of  beafts ;  in  as  far  is  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
called  to  an  account,  or  punifhed,  as  unthinking  men, 
for  the  neglect  or  abufe.  of  the  nobleft  of  God's  good 
good  gifts, — facred  reafon.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  the 
condudt  of  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  our  fpecies,  in  re* 
fpedt  of  inconfideratenefs.  Mankind  feem  to  think,  no- 
thing more  is  necefiary,  to  remove  at  once  all  guilty 
than  only  to  drown  all  thought  and  reflection,  and  then 
give  therafelves  up  to  be  led  or  driven  at  the  pleafure 
of  paflion  or  appetite.  But  how  will  thofe  poor  un- 
thinking creatures  be  hereafter  confounded,  when  they 
find  the  voluntary  negledt  of  thought  and  confideration 
treated  as  a  mod  atrocious  infult  upon  the  goodnefs  of 
the  Author  of  our  being  !  And  what  indeed  can  be 
more  impious,  or  contemptuous,  than  for  beings  en- 
dowed with  a  capacity  of  thought  and  underftanding, 
to  fpurn  from  them  the  ineftimable  gift  of  heaven,  or 
bury  that  talent  which  was  given  them  to  be  ufed  for 
the  mod  important  purpofes  of  diftinguiftiing  between 
good  and  evil,  and  purfuing  their  own  happineis,  and 
then  pretend,  in  excufe  for  all  the  madnefs  they  are 
guilty  of,  that  they  did  not  think,  becaufe  they  cared 
not  to  take  the  pains  ? 
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If  thought  be  the  very  foundation  of  the  dignity  of 
oar  nature  ;  if  one  man  is  preferable  to  another,  accord- 
ing as  he  exerts  more  reafon,  and  (hews  more  under* 
Handing  in  his  conduft,  what  muft  be  faid  of  thofe, 
who  glory  in  what  ought  to  be  their  fhame,  in  degrad- 
ing themfelves  to  the  level  of  inferior  beings  ? 

Efpecially,  what  profpe&  docs  the  prefent  age  yield, 
in  which  we  feem  to  vie  with  one  another,  who  (hall 
carry  pleafure  and  vanity,  to  the  greateft  height,  and 
who  (hall  do  the  mod  to  difcountenance  fober  thought, 
and  regular  conduit  ?  To  determine  of  times  and  fea- 
fons,  and  how  long  a  nation  may  continue  to  flourifh, 
in  which  luxury  and  extravagance  have  taken  place  of 
all  that  is  rational  and  manly  ;  is  what  I  do  not  pretend 
to.  But  1  appeal  to  thofe  who  beft  underftand  human 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  government,  and  who  know 
the  biftory  of  other  dates  and  kingdoms,  which  have 
been  corrupted  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  we  have 
not  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  prefent  univerfal  incon- 
siderate di Ablution  of  manners,  and  decay  of  virtue, 
public  and  private.  May  heaven  take  into  its  own 
hands  the  reformation  of  a  degenerate  people  ;  and  give 
comfort,  and  more  agreeable  profpe&s,  to  thofe  who 
Weed  inwardly  for  the  decline  of  their  finking  country ! 

To  return  ;  let  any  perfon  confider  the  natural  effedts 
which  an  attentive  and  habitual  corifideration  of  his 
own  character  and  conduit  are  likely  to  produce  ;  and 
then  judge,  whether  it  is  not  his  duty  to  refolve  to  aft 
the  part  of  a  reafonable  creature.  With  refped  to  the  • 
con  dud  of  his  paffions  and  appetites,  let  a  man  make  it 
his  conftant  cuftom  to  fpend  fome  time  every  day  in 
eonfidering  the  following  points,  viz.  Whether  he 
indulges  paffion  and  appetite  beyond  the  intention  of 
nature  ;  whether,  for  example,  he  fets  his  heart  upon 
gratifying  the  bodily  appetites,  for  the  fal^e  of  luxurious 
indulgence,  or  if  he  only  confults  health,  in  eatiqg, 
drinking,  fleeping,  and  recreations ;  whether  he  gives 
bimfelf  up  to  anger  upon  fmall  or  no  provocation  ; 
whether  he  fets  his  love  wholly  upon  the  vanities  of 
life,  or  if  he  afpires  habitually  after  fomething  nobler 
than  any  worldly  purfuit,  and  fo  of  the  re{t     Let  a 
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man  accuftom  himfelf  to  recoiled  every  evening  the 
mifcarriages  of  the  daj  in  refpedt  of  his  paflions  and 
;  appetites,   and  he  will  toon   find,    if  he  be  faithful  to 
;,  himfelf,  which  are  prevalent,  and  ought  to  be  fubdued. 
'      Urilefs  we  can  bring  our  minds  to  fome  tolerable  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  and  fobriety,   we  cannot  hope  to 
redrefs   the  irregularities  of  our  paflions  and  inclina- 
tions.    What  condition  muft  that  foul  be  in,  which  is 
continually  engaged,  and  diitradted  various  ways  after 
.pleafure,  horour,  or  riches?   If  any  irregularity,  or  re- 
dundancy,   fprings  up  in   fuch  a  mind,    there  it  muft 
abide,  and  flourish,  and  llrengthen  more  and  more,  till 
jt  become   too  deeply    rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated: 
How  do  we  accordingly  fee  the  gay,  the  ambitious,  and 
the  covetous,  give  themfelves  to  be  driven  in  a  perpetual 
whirl  of  amufements  and  pnrfuits,  to  the  abfolute  ne- 
glect of  all  that  is  worth  attending  to  ?  But  if  the  men 
of  bufinefs  cannot  find  time,  for  getting  of  money,  and 
the  fons  and  daughtersof  pleafure  are  too  much  engaged 
.in    hearing   mulic,   feeing  plays,   and  in   the  endlefs 
drudgery  of  the  card-table  ;  to  find  time  for  getting 
acquainted  with  themfelves,  and  regulating  their  minds, 
I  can  tell   them   one  truth,    and  a  terrible  one ;  They 
mull  find  time  todie,  whether  they  have  prepared  them- 
felves for  death  or  not. 

Before  any  thing  can  be  done  to  purpofe  toward 
bringing  the  paflions  under  due  fubjedtion,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  bring  down  high  fwelling  pride  and  felf- 
opinion,  and  to  cultivate  humility,  the  foundation  of 
all  virtues.  For  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  our  wifdom  to 
endeavour  to  view  ourfelves  in  the  light  we  may  fuppofe 
we  appear  in  before  that  Eye  which  fees  all  things  ex- 
actly as  they  are.  We  are  therefore  to  confider,  that 
we  do  not  appear  to  our  Maker  under  the  fame  diftinc- 
tions  as  we  do  to  one  ianother.  He  does  not  regard  one 
as  a  king,  another  as  a  hero,  or  a  third  as  a  learned  man 
He  looks  down  from  where  he  fits  enthroned  above  al 
conceivable  height,  through  the  vaft  fcale  of  being,  anc 
beholds  innumerable  different  orders,  all  gradually  de- 
fending from  himfelf,  the  higheft  created  nature  infi 
fiitely   inferior  to  his  own  original  perfection  !    At  1 
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wry  great  diftance  below  the  fummit  of  created  excel- 
lence,  and  at  the  very  loweft  degree  of  rational' nature, 
we  may  fuppofe  the  All-comprehenfive  Eye  to  behold 
our  humble  fpecies  juft  rifing  above  the  animal  rank! 
How  poor  a  figure  mull  we  make  before  him  in  this 
our  infancy  of  being,  placed  on  this  fpeck  of  creation, 
creeping  about  like  infedts  for  a  day,  and  then  (inking 
into  the  duft  !  Nor  is  this  all.  For  what  appearance 
muft  a  fet  of  fuch  lawlefs  beings  as  we  are,  make  before 
that  Eye  which  is  too  pure  to  look  upon  evil  without 
abhorrence?  How  muft  we  appear  to  perfect  Re&itude 
and  Purity,  guilty  and  polluted  as  we  are,  and  covered 
with  the  ftains  of  wickednefs,  which  are  the  difgrace  of 
any  rational  nature  ?  Is  pride  fit  for  fuch  an  order  of 
creatures  as  we  are,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  humiliation 
and  pollution  ?  Can  we  value  ourfelves  upon  any  thing 
of  our  own  ?  Have  we  any  thing,  that  we  have  not  re- 
ceived ?  And  does  any  realonable  creature  boaft  of  what 
it  owes  to  another  ?  Have  we  not  infinite  reafon  to 
loathe  ourfelves,  and  to  be  covered  with  ftiame  and  confufi- 
*on  ?  And  arefhame  and  pride,  in  any  refpeft,  confident? 

The  few  advantages  we  pofleis  at  prefent  want  only 
to  be  confidered,  to  convince  us  how  little  they  are  to 
be  boafted  of.  The  whole  of  our  bodily  perfections 
inay  be  fummoned  up  in  two  wor/is,  llnngth,  an.i 
beauty.  As  for  the  firft,  this  is  a  poor  qualification  to 
boaft  of,  in  which  we  are,  to  fay  the  leaft,  equalled  by 
the  plodding  ox,  and  ftupid  afs.  Befides,  it  is  but  three 
daysficknefs,  or  thelofs  of  a  little  blood,  and  a  Hercules 
becomes  as  manageable  as  a  child  !  Who  then  would 
boaft  of  what  is  fo  very  precarious  ? 

As  to  beauty,  that  fatal  ornament  of  the  female  part 
of  our  fpecies,  which  has  exhaufted  the  human  wit  in 
raptures  to  its  praife,  which  fo  often  proves  the  misfor- 
tune of  its  poffeflbr,  and  the  difquiet  of  him  who  gives 
himfelf  to  the  admiration  of  it;  which  has  ruined  cities, 
armies,  and  the  virtue  of  thoufands  :  What  is  beauty  ? 
A  pleafing.glare  of  white  and  red  refledted  from  a  (kin, 
incomparably  exceeded  by  the  glofly  hue  of  the  hum- 
ble daify,  which  was  made  to  be  trod  upon  by  every 
quadruped.  The  mild  glitter  of  an  eye,  outlhone  byeyery 
*;  -  dew* 
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dew-drop  on  the  grafs.  Is  it  inherent  in  the  ftru&ure 
of  the  human  frame?  No  : — Strip  oflf  the  fcarf-fkin  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  fifh's  fcale ;  and  the  charming  fair 
grows  hideous  to  behold.  A  fudden  fright  alarms  her } 
a  fit  of  ficknefs  attacks  her ;  the  rofes  fly  from  her 
cheeks  ;  her  eyes  lofe  their  fire ;  fhe  looks  haggard, 
pale,  and  ghaftly.  Even  in  all  the  blooming  pride  of 
beauty,  what  is  the  human  frame  ?  A  mafs  of  corrup- 
tion, and  difeafe  covered  over  with  a  fair  (kin.  When 
the  animating  fpirit  flies,  and  leaves  the  lovely  taber- 
nacle behind,  how  foon  does  horror  fucceed  to  admira» 
tion  !  How  do  we  haften  to  hide  out  of  fight  the  loath- 
fome  remains  of  beauty !  Open  the;  charnel-houfe  in 
which,  a  very  little  while  ago,  the  celebrated  toaft  was 
laid.  Who  can  now  bear  to  look  on  that  face,  (hrivelled, 
and*  black,  and  loatbfome,  which  ufedto  be  the  delight 
of  every  youthful  gazer  ?  Who  could  now  touch,  with 
one  finger,  her,  whofe  very  fteps  the  enamoured  youth 
would  have  killed  ?  Can  the  lover  himfelf  go  hear, 
without  flopping  his  nofe  at  her,  who  ufed  to  breathe] 
all  the  perfumes  of  the  fpring  ?  If  beauty  is  a  fubje<$ 
for  boafting,  what  is  matter  of  mortification  ?. 

The  accomplifhments  of  the  mind  are  likewife  two, 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Is  there  any  reafon  to  be  proud 
of  the  poor  attainments  we  can  in  the  prefect  ftate  gain 
in  knowledge,  of  which  the  perfedion  is,  Xo  know  our. 
own  weaknefs  ?  Is  that  an  accomplifhment  to  be  boafted 
of,  which  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  a  week's  illnefs  will 
deftroy  ?  As  to  our  attainments  in  virtue,  or  religion, 
to  be  proud  on  thofe  accounts,  would  be  to  be  proud 
of  what  we  did  not  poflefs  :  for  pride  would  annihilate 
all  our  virtues,  and  render  our  religion  vain.  If  our 
virtue  and  religion  be  not  founded  in  humility,  they 
are  falfe  and  fophifticate ;  confequently  of  no  value* 
And  who  would  be  proud  of  what  is  of  no  value  ? 

The  pride  of  riches  is  yet  more  monftrous  than  any 
of  the  others.  To  turn  the  good  gift  of  Providence 
into  vanity  and  wantoimefs ;  to  value  one's  felf  upon 
what  is  altogether  foreign  and  accidental,  and  makes  no 
part  of  merit,  as  not  being  the  inherent  qualification 
cither  of  body  or  mind,   nor  any  way  valuable  or, 
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honourable,  but  according  as  we  ufe  it :  What  can  be 
conceived  more  remote  from  common  fenfe,  unlefs  we 
reflect  on  tbe  folly  of  thofe  who  take  occafion  tb  value 
themfelves  on  their  birth,  and  are  proud  that  they  can 
trace  back  a  great  many  fathers,  grandfathers,  and 
great-grandfathers,  whofe  virtues  and  vices  belonged* 
wholly  fo  themfelves,  and  are  gone  with  them  ?  It  is 
amazing  to  think  how  poor  a  pretence  is  thought  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupport  human  folly.  The  family  of  the  cot- 
tager is  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  if 
it  could  be  traced.  And  in  every  family  there  have 
been  fcoundrels,  as  well  as  heroes,  and  more  of  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter. 

As  pride  was  the  introduction  to  all  the  evil  that  we 
know  of  in  the  moral  world,  fo  humility  is  the  only 
foundation,  upon  which  the  ftrudture  of  yirtue  can  be 
raifed.  A  fubmifiive,  tradable  temper  is  alone  capable 
of  being  formed  to  obedience.  A  mind  puffed  up  with 
felf-opinion,  cannot  bring  itfelf  to  liften  to  advice,  or  to 
yield  to  juft  authority.  The  wife  man  endeavours  to 
attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  himfelf,  that  he  may  neither, 
on  one  hand,  aft  a  part  unworthy  of  himfelf,  nor,  on 
the  other,  forget  his  prefent  humble  ft ation,  and  prefume 
on  any  thought  or  aftion  unfuitable  to  it. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  go  any  great  length  in  the 
due  regulation  of  our  paffibns  or  inclinations,  we  mult 
tefolve  carefully  to  ftudy,  and  thoroughly  to  matter, 
that  mod  ufeiful  of  all  fciences,  felf-knowledge. 

It  is  not  in  fchools,  in  universities,  or  in  the  volumi- 
nous works  of  the  learned,  that  we  mud  fearch  for  this 
moft  important  branch  of  knowledge.  He,  who  would 
know  himfelE  muft  fearch  carefully  his  own  heart, 
touft  ftudy  diligently  his  own  character.  He  mult 
above  all  things  ftudy  the  peculiar  weaknefles  of  his 
nature.  In  order  to  find  out  thefe,  he  ought  to  recol- 
lect often  what  particular  follies  have  moft  frequently 
drawn  him  into  difficulties  and  diftrefles.  If  he  finds, 
that  he  has  been  often  engaged  in  quarrels,  and  difputes, 
he  may  conclude,  that  the  paffion  of  anger  is  too  power- 
ful in  him,  and  wants  to  be  brought  under  fubje&ion. 
If  he  recollects  various  inftances  of  his  behaving  in  a 
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lewd,  an  intemperate,  an  enviqus,  or  a  malicious  man- 
ner, and  that  he  has  often  had  occafion  to  blame  bira- 
felf  for  a  behaviour  which  has  brought  upon  him  the 
reflections  of  the  fober  and  regular  part  of  people;  it  is 
(evident,  where  the  fault  lies,  and  what  is  to  be  cor- 
rected. But  conscience,  and  the  facred  rule  of  life  con- 
tained in  holy  fcripture,  ^re  more  certain  tefts  by 
which  to  try  one's  character,  thap.  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  a  perfon's  weak- 
nefs  to  be  known  to  every  body  but  himfelf.  Let  a 
man  therefore  fet  his  own  condud  at  a  dittance  from 
himfelf,  and  view  it  with  the  fame  eye  as  he  may  fup- 
pofe  a  ft  ranger  regards  it ;  or  with  the  fame  as  he  him- 
felf views  that  of  another  perfon.  Let  pne  endeavour 
to  find  out  fome  perfon,  whofe  behaviour  and  charade? 
comes  the  neareft  to  his  own  ;  and  in  that  view  himfelf 
as  in  a. mirror.  And  as  there  is  generally  fome  refem- 
blance  between  the  characters  of  thofe,  .who  keep  up  a 
long  friendfhip,  a  man  may,  generally  fpeaking?  fee  his 
own  likenefs  in  that  of  his  friend. 

It  will  be  of  great  confequence  to  you  to  know  wh^t 
character  is  drawn  of  you  by  your  enemy,  efpecially  if 
you  find  feveral  agree  in  the  fame.  Enemies  will  help 
you,  more  than  friends,  in  difcovering  your  faults  ;  for 
they  will  aggravate  what  your  friends  will  leflen. 

Attend  carefully  to  the  general  (train  of  your  thoughts. 
Obferve  what  fubjeds  rife  ofteneft,  and  abide  longed 
in  your  mind,  and  what  you  dwell  upon  with  the 
greateft  delight.  You  will  by  that  find  out  what  paf- 
lion,  or  appetite,  has  the  afcendant,  and  ought  to  be 
fubdued.  It  is  from  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart  that  the 
mouth  fpeaks.  And  from  a  man's  eager  manner  of 
talking  on  certain  favourite  fubjeds,  every  one,  who 
fpends  an  hour  in  his  company,  finds  out  his  prevailing 
paflion,  while  he  himfelf  perhaps  is,  all  his  life, 
wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Laftly,  whoever  means  in  ear- 
ned to  come  at  the  true  knowledge  of  his  own  weak- 
nefles,  let  him  liften,  with  the  molt  facred  attention,  to 
every  motion  of  confcience.  There  is  more  meaning 
in  her  fofteft  whifper,  than  in  the  loudeft  applaufe  of 
the  unthinking  multitude,  Ano 
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Another  direction  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  our 
fetting  about  the  due  regulation  of  our  pafiions,  and  in- 
deed to  our  behaving  in  general  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
the  true  dignity  of  our  nature,  is,  That  we  reverence 
fturfelves. 

Theeffeft,  which  ajuftand  habitual  fenfeof  the  gran- 
deur and  importance  of  our  nature,  and  the  high  eleva- 
tion we  are  formed  capable  of,  would  have  upon  us,  is,  To 
infpire  us  with  fentiments  worthy  of  ourfelves,  and  fuit- 
able to  the  gracious  defigns  of  the  Author  of  our  being. 
This  is  very  confiftent  with  that  humility  which  be- 
comes us  fo  well  in  our  prefent  condition.  Humility  is 
commendable :  Bafenefs  odious.  Did  men  habitually 
con  fid  er  themfelves  as  formed  for  immortality,  they 
would  not  fo  generally  fet  their  whole  hearts  upon  the 
prefent  life.  Did  they  conftantly  keep  in  mind  their 
heavenly  Original,  and  the  end  of  their  creation,  they 
could  not  thus  fink  their  very  fouls  into  earth.  Did 
they  often  reflect  upon  the  worth  of  immortal  minds, 
they  would  not  think  of  fatisfying  them  with  the  grofs 
and  fordid  objeds  of  fenfe.  Did  they  confider  them- 
felves as  intended  for  companions  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels, they  would  not,  by  indulging  carnal  appetite, 
debafe  themfelves  to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  Did  they 
duly  reverence  themfelves  as  beings  formed  for  the  con- 
templation and  fruition  of  infinite  Perfedtion,  they  would 
think  it  beneath  them  to  place  their  happinefs  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  created. 

One  general  rule  carefully  attended  to,  and  the 
judgment  of  our  own  conferences  according  to  it  faith- 
fully followed,  would  make  the  whole  condutt  of  the 
paflions  and  appetites  clear,  and  would  prevent  our  fall- 
ing into  any  error  in  indulging  or  tiippreffing  them. 
The  rule  is,  To  confider  what  good  purpofe  is  to  be 
gained  by  the  exertion  of  every  attive  power  of  the 
mind;  and  to  take  care,  that  in  the  conduft  of  every  paf- 
fion  and  appetite,  we  have  that  end  fingly,  and  nothing 
elfe  in  view. 

I  will  therefore  proceed  to  fhew,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, how  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in  the  regulation  of 
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thofe  of  our  paffions  and  appetites,  which  have  iropo 
tant  effe&s  upon  our  moral  chara&ers. 

That  motion  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  Love,  < 
Deiire,  tends  naturally  to  draw  and  engage  us  to  wha 
ever  is  either  in  its  own  nature  truly  amiable  and  c: 
cedent,  or  which  our  prefent  date  renders  it  neceffa, 
that  (be  fhould  be  engaged  to.     There  is  no  danger 
our  loving  God,  or  virtue,  or  defiring  our  own  re 
happinefs  too  much.     For  thefe  are  proper  and  wortl 
objects  of  the  bed  attentions  of  every  rational  beii 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  existence.     The  inclio 
tion  we  find  in  ourfelves  toward  fuch  obje&s,  is  the  pa 
efFedt  of  our  having  clear  and  rational  apprehenlions 
their  real,  internal  excellence ;  not  of  any  factitious 
arbitrary  tafte  implanted  in  our  minds,  or  any  arbitra 
fitnefs  in  fuch  obje&s  to  gain  our  affeftions.     No  r 
vionat  unprejudiced  mind  in  the  univerfe  ever  had, 
can  haye,  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  Divine  perfe&jor 
and  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  that  has  not  admin 
and  loved  them.     And  the  clearer  the  apprehenfior 
the  (Ironger  muft  be  the  affedion. 

To  mix  and  confound  together  all  the  motions  of  tl 
mind,  and  to  range  them  all  indiscriminately  under  01 
head,  is  reducing  the  whole  philofophy  of  Human  N; 
ture  to  a  mere  jumble.  Hunger  or  third,  for  exampl 
are  no  jnofe  to  be  confidered  under  the  head  of  fel 
love,  than  anatomy  under  that  of  aftronomy.  The  pui 
diiinteretted  love  of  virtue  is  no  more  to  be  called 
factitious  or  arbitrary  inclination,  as  the  mutual  defiri 
of  the  fexes  undoubtedly  is,  than  gravitation  is  to  I 
called  folidity  or  extenfion.  The  bodily  appetites,  in 
properly  fo  called,  are  plainly  factitious  and  temporal 
for  we  can  conceive  of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  to 
ing,  who  has  not  Co  much  as  an  idea  of  them  ;  nay,  tl 
time  will  come,  when  they  will  be  wholly  forgot  by  s 
\tz&fome  of  our  own  fpecies.  But  is  it  poflible  to  coi 
ceive  of  a  living,  confcious,  rational  being,  who,  if  le 
to  itfelf  free  and  uncorrupted,  fhould  be  able  to  avoi 
loving  virtue,  or  could  be  indifferent  to  goodnefs,  i 
foon  as  it  became  an  objed  of  its  perception  ?  Agair 
the  fitnefs  between  the  appetite  and  the  objed  is  in  fom 
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cafes  evidently  arbitrary.  Different  fpecies,  therefore, 
choofe  different  forts  of  food,  which,  without  that  arbi~ 
tary  fitnefe,  would  be  alike  grateful  or  difagreeable  to 
all  taftes ;  fo  that  grafs  and  hay  would  be  as  acceptable 
to  the  lion  and  the  vulture,  as  to  the  horfe  and  the  ox; 
and  the  flefh  as  agreeable  to  the  horfe  and  the  ox,  as  to 
the  lion  and  vulture.  On  the  contrary,  in  other  cafes, 
this  fitnefs  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  or  factitious,  but 
unalterable  and  neceffary.  A  mind,  to  which  appa- 
rent truth  was  no  objed ;  an  understanding,  which  law 
fao  beauty  or  defirablenefs  in  undoubted  virtue  and  rec- 
titude, muft  be  perverted  from  its  natural  (late,  and  de- 
bauched out  of  itfelf. 

Our  love  to  earthly  obje&s  may  eafily  be  carried  to 
excefs.    For  it  is  evident,  that  a  very  moderate  attach- 
ment is  fufficient,  where  the  connection  is  intended  to 
hold  only  for  the  prefent  fliort  life.     As  on  the  other 
hand,  thofe  objedts  which  are  intended  to  be  the  final 
happinefs  of  our  being,  ought  to  be  purfued  with  the 
utmoft  ardency  of  affection.     To  purfue,  with  an  un- 
bounded defire,  an  objed,  whofe  nature  and  perfections 
are  bounded  within  very  narrow  limits,  is  a  grofs  ab- 
surdity ;  as  to  be  cold  and  indifferent  to  that  which  is 
of  ine  dim  able  worth,  is  contrary  to  found  reafon.     But 
to  obferve  the  general  conduct  of  mankind,  one  would 
think  they  confidercd  God  and  virtue,  and  eternal  hap- 
pioefsj  as  obje&s  of  little  or  no  confequence ;  and  good 
eating  and  drinking,  pleafure  and  wealth,  as  alone  worth 
the  attention  of  reafonable  beings.     One  would  imagine 
they  believed  that  the  latter  were  to  be  the  everlafting 
tnjoyment  gf  the  rational  mind,  and  the  former  the ' 
tranfitory  amufement  of  a  few  years  at  molt.     What  do 
mankind  purfue  wtfh  the  grcateft  eagernefs?  What  are 
their  hearts  mod  fet  upon  ?  What  does  their  converla- 
tion  moft  run  upon  ?  What  is  their  laft  thought  at 
night,   and  their  firft  in  the  morning  ?  and  what  em- 
ploys their  minds  through  the  whole  day  ?  I  am  afraid 
the  objects,  which  engage  their  ilipreme  attention,  are  of 
no  higher  a  nature  than  how  to  get  money ;  to  raife 
themfelves,   as  they  very   improperly  call  it,    in  the 
world  j  to  concert  a  party  of  plcufurej  or  fome  other 
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fcheitie  of  as  little  confequence.  Now,  if  the  pretent 
were  to  be  the  final  ftate,  this  turn  of  mind  might  be 
proper  enough.  But  that  a  being  formed  for  immor- 
tality fhould  fet  his  whole  affedtions  upon  this  mortal 
life,  is  as  if  a  traveller,  going  to  a,  diftant  country,  fhould 
make  abundant  provifion  for  his  voyage,  and  fpend  bis 
whole  fortune  by  the  way,  leaving  nothing  for  his  com- 
fortable fettlement  when  he  arrives,  where  he  is  to  pafs 
bis  days. 

Suppofe  an  unbodied  fpirit,  of  the  character  cf  moft 
human  minds,  entered  upon  the  future  ftate,  left  to  it- 
felf,  and  neither  raifed  to  pofitive  happinefs,  nor  con- 
demned to  pofitive  punifhment ;  I  afk,  what  muft  be 
the  condition  of  fuch  a  being?  What  can  be  more  de- 
plorable than  the  fituation  of  a  mind,  which  has  loft  all 
the  obje&s  of  its  delight,  and  can  enjoy  nothing  of  what 
makes  the  happinefs  of  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  placed? 
For,  alas,  there  is  no  eating  and  drinking,  no  ftock-job- 
bing  or  trafficking,  no  enjoyment  of  wine  and  women, 
no  pariiamenteering  in  the  world  of  fpirits  ;  and  in 
this  world  of  fpirits  we  (hall  all  find  ourfclves  before  many  ' 
years  be  gone.  What  then  is  our  wifdom  ?  Not,  furely, 
to  fet  our  whole  affections  upon  this  prefent  fleeting 
ftate;  but  to  habituate  ourfelves  to  think  of  the  eternal 
exiftence  hereafter  as  the  principal  end  of  our  being, 
and  what  ought  therefore  to  fill  up  the  greateft  part  of 
our  attention,  and  to  engage  our  vvarmeft  affedlions  and 
moft  eager  purfuit. 

That  any  being  in  the  univerfe  fhould  ever  bring  it* 
felf  to  hate  itfelf,  or  defire  its  own  mifery,  as  milery, 
is  impoflible.     Though  a  reafonable  felf-love,  rightly 
directed,  is  highly  commendable,  nothing  is  more  eafy 
or  common,  than  to  err  egregioufly  with  refpeft  to  felf- 
love.     Moft  people  love  themfelves  fo  very  much,  and 
in  a  way  fo  abfurd,  that  they  love  nothing  elfe,  except 
what  is  clofely  conne&ed  with  themfelves ;  and  that 
they  love  more  for  their  own  fakes  than  any  thing  elfe# 
That  mind  muft  be  wonderfully  narrow  that  is  wholly 
wrapt  up  in  itfelf.     But  this  is  too  vifibly  the  charade* 
of  moft  human  minds.     The  true  ftandard  of  re&itude 
as  to  felf-love,  is,  That  every  one  love  himfelf  as  God 
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may  be  fuppofed  to  love  him ;  that  is,  as  an  individual ' 
among  many.     To  the  Divine  Mind  every  objeft  ap-  J 
pears  as  it  really  is.     We  ought  therefore  to  endeavour 
to  fee  things  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  that 
Eye  which  comprehends  the  univerfal  fyftem.     If  we 
thus  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  fhould  never  fuffer 
our  whole  regards  to  be  poflefled  by  any  one  finite  ob- 
ject whatever,  not  even  by  felf.     Nor  fhould  we  ever 
think  of  preferring  ourfelves  unjuftly  to  others,  or  rai- 
ling ourfelves  upon  their  ruin.     For  that  is  to  aft  as  if 
a  man  did  not  conlider  himfelf  as  a  part,  and  a  very 
fmall  part  of  an  immenfe  whole,  but  as  the  only  being 
in  the  univerfe;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  mon- 
ilrous.    If  we  loved  ourfelves  as  our  Maker  loves  us,  we 
fhould  not  think  of  being  partial  to  our  faults ;  but 
fhould  view  them  with  the  fame  eye  as  we  do  thofe  of 
others.     It  is  a  great  unhappinefs  that  we  cannot  root 
out  of  our  fooli(h  hearts  this  fhameful  weaknefs.     Does  * 
it  at  all  alter  the  real  evil  of  a  bad  ad  ion,  that  it  was  I 
who  did  it  ?  Will  a  lie  become  a  truth  in  my  mouth  ? 
ts  not  every  man's  felf  as  much  felf,  and  as  dear  to  hina 
as  I  am  to  myfelf  ?  And  is  the  immutable  and  eternal 
nature  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  changed  by  every  man's 
fancy  ?   If  I  fee  injuftice,  falfehood,  or  impiety  in  ano- 
ther in  the  mod  odious  light,   does  not  a  third  perfon 
fee  them  in  me  in  the  fame  manner  ?  And  does  not  the 
all-piercing  Eye  of  Heaven  fee  them  alike  in  all?  If  I 
am  ihocked  at  the  vices  of  another  perfon,  have  I  not 
a  thoufand  times  more  reafon  to  be  ftartled  at  mv  own  ? 
Thofe  of  another  can  never  do  me  the  prejudice  which 
my  own  can  do  me.     The  plague  at  Conjiantinople  can 
never  affetf:  me,  as  if  it  attacked  me  in  my  own  perfon. 
The  love  of  praife,  or  defire  of  diftinction,   is  a  paf- 
fion  as   ncceffary  to  a  thinking  being,  as  that  which 
prompts  it  to  preferve  its  exiltence.     But  as  this  ten- 
dency, like  all  the  others  which  enter  into  the  human 
make,  ought  to  be  lubjeel  to  the  government  of  reaion, 
it  is  plain,  that  no  approbation,  but  that  of  the  wile 
and  good,  is  of  any  real  value,  or  deferves  the  lcalt  re- 
gard.    The  advantage  gained  by  the  exertion  of  this 
univerfal  propenfity,  is,  that  men  may  be  thereby  ex- 
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cited  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  a&ion,  as  will  defcrve  the  ap- 
probation of  the  wife  and  good.  -  But  the  love  of  undi- 
ftinguifhing  applaufe  will  never  produce  this  effe& 
For  the  unthinking  multitude  generally  give  their  praife 
where  it  is  lead  due,  and  overlook  rfcal  merit.  One 
Charles  of  Sweden,  ox  Lewis  oiFrance,  the  common  furies 
of  the  world,  fhall  receive  more  huzzas  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd,  than  ten  Alfreds,  the  fathers  of  their  coun- 
try. So  that  the  defire  of  promifcous  praife,  as  k  de- 
feats the  moral  defign  of  the  paffiont  is  altogether  im- 
proper and  mifchievous,  inftead  of  being  ufeful.    The 

j  rule  for  the  conduct  of  this  paffion,  is,  .To  a<fl  fuch  a 
part  as  fhall  deferve  .praife  y  but  in  our  conduit  to  have 
as  little  regard  as  poffible  to  praife.  A  good  man  will 
dare  to  be  meanly,  or  ill  thought  of  in  doing  well} 
but  he  will  not  venture  to  do  ill  in  ordered  to  be  com* 

!  mended  * 

The  paffion,  or  emotion,  which  we  call  anger,  ferves 
the  fame  purpofe  as  the  natural  weapons  with  which 
the  animal  creation  is  furnifhed,  as  teeth,  horns,  hoofs, 
and  claws;  I  mean  for  our  defence  againft  attacks  and 
infults.  Cool  reafon  alone  would  not  have  fufficiently 
animated  us  in  our  own  defence,  to  fecure  us  in  the 
quiet  pofiefiion  of  our  natural  rights,  any  more  than  it 
would  alone  have  fuggefted  to  us  the  due  care  and  nou- 
riftiment  of  our  bodies.  To  fupply,  therefore,  the  defi- 
cienccs  of  reafon  in  our  prefent  imperfefl:  ftate,  paffion 
and  appetite  come  in,  and  are  neceflary  to  the  human 
compofition.  And  it  would  have  been  as  much  to  the 
purpofe,  that  the  ancient  Stoics  fhould  have  direded 
their  difciples  to  eradicate  hunger  and  third,  as  anger, 
grief,  love,  and  the  other  natural  paffions.  It  k  indeed 
too  true,  that  in  our  prefent  imperfect  ftate  we  are  in 
much  greater  danger  of  yielding  too  much  to  our  paf- 
fions, than  of  fubduing  them  too  thoroughly;  and  there- 
fore we  find  all  wife  teachers,  and  particularly  the  beft 
of  teachers,  who  came  from  heaven  to  inftruft  us,  la- 
bouring to  inculcate  upon  mankind  the  conqueft  of  paf- 
fion and  appetite,  without  fetting  any  bounds  to  the 
length  they  would  have  the  conqueft  carried ;  as  know- 
ing, that  there  is  no  need  to  caution  men  againft  an  ex- 
cels 
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defson  this  fafeft  fide.     And,  with  refpedt  to  the  paf-  \\ 
fion  we  are  now  treating  of,  if  a  person  does  not  fhew  | 
himfelf  wholly  incapable  of  being  moved,  if  he  does  not 
dire&ly  invite  injuries  and  aflaults,  by  bearing  without 
all  meafure ;  if  he  does  but  from  time  to  time  fhew 
tbat  he  has  in  him  too  much  fpirit  to  fuffer,  himfelf 
to  be  trampled  upon ;  I  ^m  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
be  cannot  exert  this  paffion  too  feldom,  or  too  mode- 
rately. 

If  we  take  the  fame  method  for  coming  at  the  true 
Hate  of  things  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  viz.  endeavour- 
ing, as  before  directed,  to  get  that  view  of  them  which 
appears  before  the  all-comprehenfive  eye  of  God,  we 
fhall  then  fee  how  abfurd  the  exceflive  indulgence  of 
this  lawlefs  paffion  is.  To  the  Supreme  Mind  we  ap- 
pear a  fet  of  infirqi,  fhort-fighted,  helplefs  beings,  en- 
gaged to  one  another  by  nature,  and  the  rieceffity  of 
our  affairs ;  incapable  of  greatly  prejudicing  one  ano- 
ther ;  all  very  nearly  upon  a  footing  •,  all  guilty  before 
him ;  all  alike  under  his  government,  and  all  to  (land 
hereafter  before  the  fame  judgment-feat^  How  ridicu- 
lous mud  then  our  fatal  quarrels,  our  important  points 
of  honour,  our  high  indignation,  and  our  mighty  re- 
fentments  appear  before  him  ?  Infinitely  more  con- 
temptible than  the  contentions  between  the  frogs  and 
mice  do  to  us  in  the  ludicrous  ancient  poem  alcribed 
to  Homer. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Let  it  be  confidered  alfo  how  the 
impiety  of  our  hatred  and  refentment,  mud  appear  be- 
fore that  Eye^  which  fees  all  things  as  they  arc.  That 
the  Supfeme  Governor  of  the  world  fhould  choofe  to 
vindicate  to  himfelf  the  privilege  of  fearching  the  hearts, 
and  of  knowing  the  real  cbara&ers  of  all  his  creatures, 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected.  Whoever  there- 
fore prefumes  to  pronounce  upon  the  charafter  or  ftate 
of  any  of  his  fellow-creatures  before  God,  aflumes  the 
incommunicable  privilege  of  Divinity.  Now,  every 
man  who  hates  his  fellow-creature,  mil  ft  firft  conclude 
him  to  be  wicked  and  hateful  in  the  fight  of  God,  or 
-  he  muft  hate  him  whom  God  loves ;  which  is  fuch  a  piece 
of  audacious  oppofition  to  the  Divine  Mind,  as  hardly 
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any  man  will  confefs  himfelf  capable  of.  Again,  foe 
a  private  perfon  to  take  upon  him  to  avenge  an  injury, 
(in  any  way  befides  having  recourfe  to  lawful  authority 
which  is  founded  in  the  Divine)  what  is  it  lefs  than  af- 
fuming  the  authority  of  God  himlelf,  whofe  privilege  it  is 
to  decide  finally,  either  immediately,  or  by  thofe  whom 
he  has  authorifed  for  that  purpofe  ? 

JFaither,  let  the  effeds  of  this  unruly  paffion,  carried 
to  its  utnioft  length,  and  indulged  univerially,  be  con- 
fidered,  that  we  may  judge  whether  it  be  mod  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  that  we  conquer,  or  give  way  to  it 
Experience  (hews,  that  every  paffion  and  appetite  in- 
dulged, would  proceed  to  greater  pnd  greater  lengths 
without  end*  Suppofe  then  every  man  to  lay  the  reins 
upon  the  neck  of  his  fury,  and  give  himfclf  up  to  be 
driven  .by  it  without  controul  into  all  manner  of  iriad- 
oefs  and  extravagance  :  The  obvious  confequence  muft 
be  the  defttu&ion  of  the  weaker  by  the  ftronger,  till  the 
world  became  a  defert. 

Whatever  is  right  for  one  man  to  pradtife,  is  equally 
right  for  all,  nnlefs  circumftances  make  a  difference.  If 
it  be  proper  that  one  man  indulge  anger  without  a  caufe, 
no  circumftances  can  make  it  improper  that  all  do  fo. 
If  it  be  proper  that  one  man  luffer  his  paffion  to  hurry 
him  on  to  abufe,  or  deftroy  an  innocent  perfon,  it  is  pro- 
per that  all  do  fo,  and  that  the  world  be  made  one  vail 
fcene  of  blood  and  defolation. 

People  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  the  younger  part 
of  life,  not  to  give  way  to  paffion :  lor  all  habits 
ftrengthen  with  years.  And  he,  who  in  youth  in- 
dulges an  angry  and  fretful  temper,  by  the  time  be 
comes  into  years,  is  likely  to  be  unfufferable  by  his 
peevifhnefs ;  which,  though  not  fo  fatal  and  ttrribie 
as  a  furious  temper,  is  more  frequently  troublelbme, 
and  renders  the  perfon  who  gives  way  to  it  more  tho- 
roughly contemptible.  The  exceffive  ftrength  of  all 
oi*r  paffions  is  owing  to  our  negleft  to  curb  them  in  time, 
before  they  become  unconquerable. 

When  therefore  you  feel  paffion  rifing,  inftead  of 
giving  it  vent  in  outrageous  expreffions,  which  will  in- 
flame both  your  own,  and  that  of  the  perfon  you  are 
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angry  with,  accuftom  yourfelf  to  call  refle&ion  to  your 
affiftance.     Say  to  yourfelf,  What  is  there  in  this  affair 
of  fufficient  confequence  to  provoke  me  to  expofe  ray-  ! 
felf  ?  Had  I  not  better  drop  the  quarrel,  if  the  offence  \ 
were  much  more  atrocious,  than  be  guilty  of  folly  ?  If 
I  have  loft  money,  or  honour,  by  this  injurious  perfon, 
rauft  I  lofe  by  him  my  wits  too?  How  would  a  Socrates, 
or  a  Pbociatij  have  behaved  on  fuch  an  occafion  ?  How 
did  a  greater  than  either  behave  on  an  occafion  of  in* 
comparably  greater  provocation,   while  I12  had  it  in  his 
power  to  have  ftruck  his  enemies  dead  with   a  word  ? 
True  greatnefs  appears  in  reftr&ining,  not  giving  a  loofe  ; 
topaffion.  ! 

Make  a  refolution  for  one  day  not  to  be  put  out  of 
temper  upon  any  account.  If  you  can  keep  it  one  day, 
you  may  two ;  and  fo  on.  To  keep  you  in  mind  of 
your  refolution,  you  may  wear  a  ring  upon  a  particular 
finger,  or  ufe  any  other  fuch  contrivance.  You  may  ac- 
cuftom yourfelf  never  to  fay  any  thing  peevilh,  without 
thinkipg  it  over  as  long  as  you  could  count  fix  delibe- 
rately. After  you  have  habituated  yourfelf  for  forrie 
time  to  this  pra&ice,  you  will  find  it  as  unnatural  to 
blunder  out  rafh  fpeeches,  as  you  do  now  to  deliberate 
before  you  fpcak. 

Envy  and  malice  are  rather  corruptions  of  natural 
paflions,  than  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  heart. 
For  the  very  leail  degree  of  them  is  wicked  and  unna- 
tural as  well  as  the  greateft.  Emulation,  out  of  which' 
arifes  envy,  is  one  of  the  noblclt  exertions  of  a  rational 
mind.  To  afpire  to  equal  whatever  is  truly  great  in  a 
fellow-creature,  what  can  (liew  more  confpicuoufly  true 
greatnefs  of  mind?  What  worthy  mind  was  ever  with- 
out this  difpofition  ?  But  fo  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon, 
or  to  hate  that  excellence  in  another,  which  we  cannot, 
or  will  not  emulate,  is  the  very  difpnfition  of  an  evil 
fpirit  :  for  it  is  luting  a  perfon  For  the  very  thing 
which  ought  to  excite  lore  and  admiration. 

Some  of  the  other  excellls  we  are  apt  to  run  info  in 
indulging  our  paflions  have  to  plead  for  thernfelves, 
that  the  exertion  of  thole  pafTioris  is  attended  with  a 
fenfible  pleafure,     Lut  anger,  hatred,  malice,  cnvyf  re- 
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venge,  and  all  the  irdfqble  paffions,  the  more  ftrongly 
they  operate,  the  greater  torment  they  produjce.  And 
it  muft  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virulence  in  a 
mind,  that  makes  it  choofe  to  torture  itfejf  fcr  the  fake 
of  exerting  its  fpite  againft  another.  Which  fpite  alfo, 
through  the  goodnefs  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  in- 
ftead  of  hurting  the  perfon  attacked,  mpft  commpnly  re- 
coils in  vengeance  upon  him  who  has  indulged  in  bim- 
felf  fo  devil  ifli  a  temper. 

The  natural  inclination  we  have  to  fympathjfe  with 
our  fellow-creatures,  to  make  their  cafe  our  own,  and 
to  fuffer  a  fenfible  pain  when  we  think  of  their  mifery 
or  misfortune,  was  placed  in  us  to  draw  us  more  effec- 
tually, than  reafon  alone  would,  to  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve them.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  motion  of 
%  the  mind  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  ftrengthened  in 
us,  becaufe  we  cannot  be  too  much  attached  to  opr  fel- 
low-creatures, at  the  fame  time  that  we  ought  to  a# 
chiefly  upon  rational  motives  in  endeavouring  to  relieve 
the  diftrefles  of  our  brethren  of  mankind* 

Fear  is' a  patpral  paffiop  of  the  mind,  and  ought  no 
more  to  be  eradicated  than  apy  of  the  others.  A  rea- 
sonable caution  againft,  and  defire  of  avoiding  what- 
ever would  prove  in  any  degree  hurtful,  is  the  prudeqt 
motion ,of  every  rational  created  mind.  The  conduct 
of  this  paflion  confifts  in  directing  our  fear,  or  caution, 
to  proper  objefts.  To#/ear  poverty,  or  pain,  or  death, 
more  than  guilt;  to  dread  the  mifery  of  an  hour,  or  of 
a  life,  more  than  future  punifhpient  for  ages,  is  fearing 
a  lefler  evil  more  than  a  greater,  choofing  aq  extreme 
degree  of  mifery  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  an  i  neon  tide  r- 
able  one. 

Though  a  ^aftardly  fpirit  is,  generally  fpeaking,  a 
proof  of  bafenefs  of  mind,  it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  to  dare  to  attepipt  any  thing,  however  \inreafon- 
able  or  unjuft,  is  true  fortitude,  A  bully,  a  drunkard, 
or  a  lunatic,  will  attack  what  a  wife  man  will  avoid  en- 
countering with.  For  the  natural  or  adventitious  viva- 
city of  temper  in  fuch  perfons,  which  is  owing  to  bo- 
dily conftitution,  or  intoxication  by  liquor,  or  to  a  pre- 
ternatural flow  of  fpirits  hurrying  them  on,  and  reafoji 
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being  in  them  very  weak,  or  altogether  infufficient  for 
reftraining  their  impetuofity,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  run 
into  the  moll  extravagant  and  dangerous  adventures, 
nor  if  they  fometimes  carry  all  before  them.     For  the 
very  notion  that  a  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  are  refolutc 
to  a  defperate  degree,  renders  thein  much  more  formid- 
able to  people  who  have  not,  or  perhaps  cannot,  work 
themfelves  up  to  the  fame  pitch.     True  courage  is  cool ; 
and  deliberate,  founded  in  a  ftrong  attachment  to  ju~; 
ftice,  truth,  love  of  one's  country,  and  of  true  glory ; ! 
and  is  regulated  and  re  ft  rained  by  wifdom  and  good- 1 
nefs.     True  fortitude  appears  infinitely  jmore  glorious  i 
in  the  faithful  martyr,  who,  unfubdued  by  want  and 
imprifonment,  goes  on  without  fear,  but  without  pride, 
friendlefs  and  alone,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  infulting 
crowd  gives  up  his  body  to  the  devouring  flames  in  ho- 
nour of  God  and  his  truth,  than  in  the  bluftering  com- 
mander at  the  head  of  his  thoufands,  who.  marches  to 
battle,  and,  in  confidence  of  the  might  of  his  army,  al- 
ready allures  himfelf  of  vidory  ;  and  yet  the  latter  is 
immortalized  by  the  venal  ftrain  of  flattery,  while  the 
former  is  patted  over  in  (Hence. 

The  lofs  of  fome  good  which  we  have  either  enjoyed 
or  had  r eafonable  hopes  of  attaining,  or  the  arrival  of 
ibme  pofitive  evil,  is  a  reafonable  lobjedl  of  reafonable 
grief;  and  the  concern  of  mind  ought  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  greatnefs  of  the  lofs,  or  the  feverity  of  the 
calamity  which  is  come  upon  us.  As  for  the  affltdions 
of  this  prefent  life,  fuch  as  the  lofs  of  riches,  of  health, 
of  the  favour  of  the  great,  of  the  good  opinion  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  of  friends  or  relations,  by  rempva]  to 
diftant  places,  or  by  death ;  thefe,  and  $he  like,  beiog 
all  temporary,  we  (hew  out  wifdom  mod  by  tearing 
them  with  patience,  or  even  molt  of  them  with  indif- 
ference, in  confideratioa  of  the  profped:  we  have,  if  we 
be  virtuous,  of  having  all  fuch  loffes  made  up  to  us 
hereafter  ;  of  being  hereafter  poflefled  of  the  true  and 
unfading  riches  ;  of  having  the  integrity  of  our  charac- 
ters cleared  before  men  and  angels ;  of  being  re  ft  0 red 
to  our  valuable  friends  and  relations,  and  united  to 
$hem  in  a  better  and  happier  ftate,  where  they  a/id 
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we  (hall  be  fitter  for  true  and  exalted  friendfhip,  and 
where  we  Ihall  no  more  fear  a  cruel  feparation. 
-    There  is  but  one  juft  fubjeft  of  great  or  lading  grief 
that  i  know  of;  it  is  the  confideration  of  our  guilt  be- 
fore God.     That  we  ourfelves,  or  others,  ihould  ever 
have  offended  the  kindeft  and  beft  of  beings,  whom  we 
were,  by  all  the  ties  of  Nature  and  Reafon,  obliged  to 
love,  to  obey,  and  to  adore  ;  this  is  a  grief  that  will  lie 
heavy  upon  every  confiderate  mind  :  And  till  that  hap- 
py day  comes,  when  all  tears  are  to  be  wiped  away, 
and  all  griefs  buried  in  oblivion,  the  thought  of  our 
own  guilt,  and  that  of  our  unhappy  unthinking  fellow- 
creatures,  ought  not  for  any  long  time  to  be  out  of  our 
view.     Nor  is  there  any  degree  of  concern  (inferior  to 
what  might  difqualify  us  for  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties of  life)  too  great  for  the  occafion.     Nor  can  any 
thing  be  imagined  more  abfiird,  than  for  a  reafoning 
being  to  exprefs  more  uneafinefs  about  a  trifling  lofs  or 
afflidHon,  which,  like  all  temporal  diftrefies,  will,  after 
a  few  years  be  to  us,  as  if  they  had  never  been  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  confideration  of  thofe  offences  againft 
theMajeity  of  Heaven,  Which  may  have  fatal  effe&s  upon 
their  final  ftate,   raifes  no  uneafinefs  in   their  minds. 
That  a  thinking  creature  (or  rather  a  creature  capable 
of  thought)  ftiould  fret  for  the  lofs  of  a  mortal  friend  or 
relation,  whom  he  always  knew  to  be  be  mortal,  and  be 
under  no  concern  for  his  having  alienated  from  himfelf, 
by  his  wickednefs,  the  favour  of  the  mod  powerful,  the 
mod  faithful,  and  the  kindeft  Friend.     That  a  rational 
creature  fhould  bitterly  lament  the  loft  patronage  of  a 
prince,  or  peer,  whofe  favour  lie  knew  to  be  uncertain 
and  precarious,  and  give  himfelf  no  trouble  about  his 
having  forfeited  the  prote&ion  of  Him,  upon  whom  he 
depends  for  every  moment's  exiftence,  and  every  degree 
of  happinefs  he  can  enjoy  in  the  prefent  life,  and  thro' 
all  eternity  !   Surely  fuch  grief  is  indulged  with  great; 
impropriety? 

While  we  live  in  the  body,  it  is  plainly  necefiary, 
that  we  beftow  a  reafonable  attention  upon  the  body, 
for  providing  whatever  may  be  ufeful  for  its  health  and 
iupport.     To  think  of  eradicating,   or  deftroying  the 
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appetites,  would  be  making  fure  of  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  body.  The  point  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is, 
therefore,  to  condudl  and  regulate  them  fo,  as  beft  to 
anfwef  the  wife  ends,  for  which  they  were  planted  in 
our  nature. 

That  every  living  creature  fhould  have  in  its  make  a 
ftrong  defire  to  preferve  life,  was  neceflary.  But  in 
rational  minds  all  natural  inRinds  are  to  be  under  the 
controul  of  reafon  ;  the  fuperior  faculty  to  govern  the 
inferior.  It  is  evident,  that  there  may  be  many  cafes, 
in  which  rectitude  and  propriety  mny  require  us  to  get 
over  the  inftinclive  love  of  life,  as  well  as  to  conquer 
the  influence  of  the  other  natural  pailions.  Whoever 
loves  life  more  than  virtue,  religion,  or  his  country,  is 
guilty  of  a  grofs  abfurdity  in  preferring  that,  which  is 
of  lefs  confequence,  to  that  which  is  of  greater.  We 
are  always  to  endeavour,  as  before  obferved,  to  view 
things  in  the  light,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  appear  injto 
the  AJI-comprehenfive  Mind.  But  I  cannot  bring  my- 
felf  to  believe,  that  my  life  appears  to  the  Supreme  Mind 
of  fuch  importance,  that  it  ought  to  be  prelerved  to  the 
prejudice  of  facred  and  eternal  truth  ;  that  it  is  better, 
the  people  Ihould  perifti  for  one  man,  than  one  man  for 
The  people. 

If  the  heroes  and  fages  among  the  Heathens,  who 
had  no  fuch  fure  profpedl  of  a  future  exiftence  as  we 
have,  or  may  have;  if  they,  whole  views  of  a  life  to 
come,  were  rather  ftrong  delires,  than  well  eftablifhed 
hopes ;  if  they  (hewed  fuch  a  contempt  of  the  prefent 
life,  as  to  give  it  up  with  joy  and  triumph  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  country,  and  for  the  fake  of  truth  ;  of 
which  hiftory  furnifhes  inftances  almofl:  innumerable; 
it  were  to  be  expected,  that  we  fhould,  in  the  contempt 
of  life,  greatly  exceed  them;  which,  to  our  lhame,  is 
far  from  .being  the  cafe. 

A  competency  of  the  good  things  of  life  being  neceflary 
for  the  iupport  of  life,  it  is  evident,  that  a  realbnable 
degree  of  care,  induitry,'and  frugality,  is  altogether  pro- 
per; of  which  I  have  treated  pretty  copioufly  in  the 
firft  part  of  this  work.  Whenever  this  care  for  the  con- 
veniences of  life  proceeds  fuch  a  length,  as  to  produce 
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^  love  of  riches  for  their  own  fake,  it  is  then,  that  a  man 
fhews  himfelf  bewildered  and  loft  to  all  rational  and  ju? 
dicious  views,  and- enchanted  with  a  mere  imaginary 
object  of  no  real  value  in  itfelf.  That  a  man  lhould 
beftow  his  whole  labour  in  heaping  up  pieces  of  metal, 
or  paper,,  and  fhould  make  his  very  being  wretched,  bc- 
caufe  he  cannot  get  together  the  quantity  he  airps  at, 
which  he  does  not  need,  nor  would  ufe,  if  he  had  them 
in  hi&  pofleffion ;  is  much  the  fame  wifdont,  as  if  he 
fpent  his  life  in  filling  his  magazines  with  cockle-fbelli, 
or  pebbles.  If  it  be  likewife  remembered,  that  every 
paffion  indulged,  becomes  in  time  an  unconquerable 
habit,  and  that  a  fixed  love  of  fordid  riches  is  altogether 
unfuitable  to  the  fpiritual  immortal  ftate,  for  which  we 
'were  intended,  where  gold  and  filver  will  be  of  no 
value ;  if  it  be  confidered,  that  a  great  degree  of  avarice 
is  wholly  inconftent  with  every  generous  fentiment,  and 
even  with  common  honefty ;  and  that  any  cooftant  pur- 
fuit  whatever,  which  engages  the  whole  attention,  and 
takes  it  off  from  thofe  fublime  views  of  futurity,  and 
thofe  preparations  for  immortality,  which  are  abfoluteljr 
neceflary  toward  our  being  found  fit  for  th*t  final  ftate, 
Is  highly  criminal ;  if  tbeie,  and  various  other  confider- 
ations  be  allowed  their  due  weight,  it  will  appear,  that 
covetoufnefs  is  a  vice  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  our  nature,  and  that  the  fate  fide  to  err  on,  with 
regard  to  riches,  is,  To  be  too  indifferent,  rather  thaq 
too  anxious  about  them. 

If  the  fole  defign  of  the  appetite  of  hunger  be,  To 
oblige  us  mechanically,  by  means  of  pain,  tp  take  that 
due  care  of  fupporting  the  body  by  proper  nourifhment, 
which  we  could  not  have  been  fo  agreeably,  and  effec- 
tually brought  to,  by  pure  reafon ;  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
view  we  ought  to  have  in  eating,  is  the  fupport  of  life. 
That  kind  of  food,  which  is  Qtteft  for  nourifhing  the 
body,  and  the  leaft  likely  to  breed  difeafes,  is  evidendy 
the  belt.  And  if  artificial  difhes,  unnatural  mixtures, 
and  high  fauces,  be  the  leaft  proper  for  being  affirm- 
lated  into  chyle  and  blood,  and  the  moil  likely  to  pro- 
duce humours  unfriendly  to  the  conftitution  ;  what  is 
jwmmonly  called  rich  feeding  is,  in  truth,  (low  poifoo* 
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It  is  therefore  very  ftrange,  that  men  fhould  have  fo 
little  command  of  themfelves,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the 
trifling  pleafure  of  having  their  palates  tickled  with  a 
lavoufy  tafte,  they  (houid  venture  the  fhortening  of  their 
days.  At  the  fame  time,  that  the  enormous  expence 
of  a  rich  table  might  be  fpared,  and  the  fame,  or  rather 
indeed  a  much  higher  pleafure,  rn  eating,  might  be  en- 
joyed, if  people  would  but  give  themfelves  time  and  ex- 
scife  to  acquire  a  hearty  appetite.  But  I  really  believe 
:hat  is  what  fome  have  never  experienced,  and  confe- 
juently  have  no  conception  of. 

'  The  yices  we  are  in  danger  of  running  into,  by  which 
Mir  table  may  become  a  fnare  to  us,  are,  bellowing  too 
great  expence,  or  too  much  time  at  our  meals,  over-gorg- 
ing nature,  pr  hurting  our  health  by  a  wrong  choice  of 
bod.  Nothing  feem$  more  evident,  than  that  to  wafte 
or  fquander  away  the  good  gifts  of  Proyidence,  efpecially 
in  fo  fordid  a  manner,  as  upop  the  materials  of  gluttony, 
is  altogether  unjufti liable.  Thp  only  rational  notion 
we  pan  fornj  of  the  deligq  of  Providence  in  bellowing 
riches  upon  fome.  and  finking  others  in  poverty,  is, 
That  men  arp  placed  in  thofe  different  circumftances 
pith  a  view  to  the  tjrial  and  exercife  of  different  vir- 
tues. So  that  riches  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  fteward- 
ftiip,  not  to  be  lavifhed  away  in  pampering  our  vices, 
land  fupporting  our  vanity,  but  to  be  luid  out  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  we  ihall  hereafter  be  able  to  anfwer  for,  to 
Him,  who  entrulled  us  with  them.  Apd  whoever  be- 
ilow§  yearly  jn  gorging  apd  gluttony,  what  might  fup- 
port  a  great  many  families  in  indpttry  and  frugality, 
let  him  fee  to  the  confequences. 

Again,  if  we  be  really  fpirit$,  though  at  prefent  em- 
bodied ;  it  feems  pretty  plain,,  that  the  feeding  of  the 
body  ought  not  to  engrofs  any  very  great  proportion  of 
oar  time.  If  indeed  we  look  upon  ourfelves  as  more 
body  than  fpirit,  we  ought  then  to  beftow  the  princi- 
pal attention  upon  the  body.  But  this  is  what  few  will 
care  to  own  in  words ;  which  makes  their  declaring  it 
by  their  pradice  the  more  abfurd,  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  our  duty  to  preferve  our  health  and  life  for 
afefulnefs  in  our  ftation,  it  can  never  be  innocent  in  us 
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to  pervert  the  very  means  appointed  for  the  fupport  of 
the  body,  to  the  definition  of  the  body.  We  are  here 
upon  duty,  and  are  to  keep  upon  our  port,  till  called  off. 
And  he  who  trifles  with  life,  and  lofes  it  upon  any  fri- 
volous occafion,  mult  anfwer  for  it  hereafter  to  the  Au- 
thor of  Life. 

Laftly,  if  it  be  certain,  that  in  the  future  world  of 
fpirits,  to  which  we  are  all  haftening,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  for  this  appetite,  nor  any  gratifying  of  appetites 
at  all,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  the  abfurdity  of  / 
indulging  it  in  fuch  an  unbounded  and  licentious  man- 
ner, as  to  give  it  an  abfolute  alcendant  over  us,  and  to 
work  it  into  the  very  mind,  fo  as  it  (hall  remain,  when 
the  body,  for  whofe  fake  it  was  given,  has  no  farther 
occafion  for  it.  The  defign  our  Maker  had  in  placing 
us  in  this  (late  of  difcipline,  was  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  in  ourfelves  other  forts  of  habits 
than  thofe  of  gluttony  and  fenfuality. 

Of  the  many  fatal  contrivances,  which  our  fpecies, 
too  fertile  in  invention,  have  hit  upon  for  corrupting 
themfelves,  defacing  the  blefied  Maker's  image  upon  the 
mind,  and  perverting  the  end  of  their  creation ;  none 
would  appear  more  unaccountable,  if  we  were  not  too  well 
accuftomed  to  fee  inflances  of  it,  than  the  favage  vice 
of  drunkennefs.  That  ever  it  fhould  become  a  prac- 
tice for  rational  beings  to  delight  in  overturning  their 
reafon ;  that  ever  men  (hould  voluntarily  chooie,  by 
fwallowing  a  magical  draught,  to  brutify  themfelves; 
nay,  to  fink  themfelves  below  the  level  of  the  brutes; 
for  drunkennefs  is  peculiar  to  our  fpecies ;  this  madneis 
mull  appear  to  other  orders  of  being,  wonderfully  (hock- 
ing. No  man  can  btar  the  lead  reflection  upon  his 
underftanding,  whatever  he  will  upon  his  virtue.  Yet 
men  will  indulge  a  practice,  by  which  experience  con- 
vinces them,  they  will  effectually  lofe  their  underftand- 
ing, and  become  perfect  idiots.  Unthinking  people  are 
wont  to  look  with  great  contempt  upon  natural  fools. 
But  in  what  light  ought  they  to  view  a  fool  of  his  own 
making?  What  can  be  conceived  more  unfuitablc  to  the 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  than  the  drunkard,  with 
his  eyes  daring,  his  tongue  (lammcring,  his  lips  quiver- 
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ig,  his  hands  trembling,  his  legs  tottering,  and  his 
omach  heaving.     Decency  will  not  fufter  me  to  pro . 
zed  in  fo  filthy  a  defcription.     The  fwine,  wallowing 
1  the  mire  is  not  fo  loathfopie  an  object  as  the  drunk- 
rd  ;   for  nature  in  her  meaneft  drefs  is  always  nature : 
ut  the  drunkard  is  a  monfter,  out  of  nature.     The  only 
itional  being  upon  earth  reduced  to  abfolute  incapa-  • 
ity  of  reafon,  orfpcech  !  A  being  formed  for  immortality 
ink  into  filth  and  fenfuality !    A  creature  endowed  \ 
rith  capacities  for  being  a  companion  of  angels,  and 
nhabiting  the  etherial  regions,  in  a  condition  not  fit  ! 
0  come  into  a  clean  room,  among  his  fellow-creatures !  \ 
The  lord  of  this  world  funk  below  the  vileft.of  the 
irutes  ! 

One  would  think  all  this  was  bad  enough  :  but  there 
%  much  worfe  to  be  laid  againft  this  mod  abominable 
;nd  fatal  vice.  For  there  is  no  other  that  fo  eflfedually 
tnd  fo  fuddenly  unhinges  and  overturns  all  virtues,  and 
leftroys  every  thing  valuable  in  the  mind,  as  drunken- 
iefe.  For  it  takes  off  every  rellraint,  and  opens  die 
nind  to  every  temptation.  So  that  there  is  no  fuch 
expeditious  way  for  a  perfon  to  corrupt  and  debauch 
limfelf,  to  turn  himfelf  from  a  man  into  a  demon,  as 
)y  intoxicating  himfelf  with  ftrong  liquor.  Nor  is 
here,  perhaps,  any  other  habit  fo  bewitching,  and  which 
becomes  fo  foon  unconquerable  as  drunkennefs.  The  rea- 
fon is  plain.  There  is  no  vice  which  fo  effedually  def- 
troys  reafon.  And  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  overturned,  what  means  can  the  unhappy  perfon 
ufe,  or  what  courfe  can  another  take  with  him,  to  fee 
him  right  ?  to  attempt  to  reform  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
is  much  the  fame  as  preaching  to  a  madman,  or  idiot. 
Reafon,  the  helm  of  the  mind,  once  deftroyed,  there  is 
nothing  remaining  wherewith  to  fleer  it.  It  mud  then 
be  left  to  run  adrift. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  the  miferable  pretences 
made  ufe  of  to  apologize  for  this  beaftly  vice.  One 
ixufes  himfelf  by  his  being  neceflarily  obliged  to  keep 
:ompany.  But  it  is  notorious  that  nothing  more  cfFec- 
ually  difqualifies  a  man  for  company,  than  to  have  his 
ongue  tied,  and  his  brains  itupified  with  liquor.     Be- 
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fides,  no  rrtan  is  obliged  to  do  himfelf  a  mifchief,  t< 
another  no  kindnefs.  Another  pretends  he  is  dr 
by 'his  bufinefs  or  way  of  life,  to  taverns  and  place 
entertainment  But  a  man  muft  never  have  been  dn 
cor  ever  feen  another  drunk,  to  imagine  thatftrong  Ik 
will  help  him  in  driving  bargains.  On  the  contrary,  e1 
body  knows,  that  one  is  never  fo  likely  to  be  impofed  c 
when  he  is  in  liquor.  Nor  is  the  pretence  of  drinl 
to  drive  away  care,  to  pafs  the  time,  or  to  cheer 
fpirits,  more  worthy  of  a  rational  creature.  If,  by 
force  of  ftrong  liquor,  a  man's  cares  may  be  mech 
cally  banilhed,  and  his  confeience  lulled  afleep  f 
time ;  he  can  only  expert  them  to  break  loofe  u 
him  afterwards  with  the  greater  fury.  He  who  ai 
dally  raifes  his  fpirits  by  drinking,  will  find  them 
and  flag  in  proportion.  And  then  they  muft  be  ra 
again  ;  and  fo  on,  till  at  laft  he  has  no  fpirits  to  r 
For  underftanding,  and  fortune,  and  virtue,  and  hei 
all  fall  before  this  dreadful  deftroyer.  As  for  drinl 
to  pafs  the  time,  inftead  of  an  excufe,  it  is  an  aggr 
tion.  It  is  criminal  enough  to  wafte  expertce  and  he* 
without  laviftiing  precious  times  befides. 

Nor  is  the  pretence  of  being  odious  among  c 
neighbours,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  precife  fel 
for  living  temperately,  any  better  than  the  otl 
Alas !  we  are  not  hereafter  to  ftand  or  fall  by  the 
nion  of  our  neighbours.  Befides,  we  ourfelves  in  ir 
cafes  (hew  a  negledt  of  the  opinion  of  mankind  ;  an 
not  crofs  our  inclinations  to  gain  it.  And  if  in  one 
ftance,  why  not  in  another  ?  We  may  be  fure  of 
favourable  opinion  of  the  fober  part  of  otir  acquaints 
by  keeping  on  the  right  fide ;  the  approbation  of 
of  whom  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  thoufand  drunks 

Of  all  kinds  of  intemperance,  the  modern  times  1 
produced  one  of  the  mod  fatal  and  unheard  of,  wl 
like  a  plague  over-runs  and  lays  wafte  both  town 
country,  fweeping  the  lower  part  of  the  people,  wh< 
dulge  in  it,  by  thoufands  to  the  grave.  The  imha 
invention  I  mean,  and  which  feems  by  its  mifchie1 
effrfts  to  claim  S  tan  himfeif  for  its  author,  is  the  dr 
iDg  of  fermented  fpirituous  liquors.     This  is  no  p 
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•r  fetting  forth  the  definitive  effects  of  that  moft 
locking  fpecies  of  debauchery.  That  has  been  the 
ibjeft  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  And  it  is  to  be 
sped,  that  the  accounts  laid  before  that  auguft  body, 
hich  were  tragical  enough  "to  melt  a  heart  of  rock, 
ill  be  the  caufe  of  producing  an  effectual  remedy  for 
lat  ruinous  national  evil. 

The  bed  human  means  I  know  of,  for  conquering  a  \ 
abit  of  drinking,  are  to  avoid  temptation,  to  accuftom  \ 
tie's  (elf  by  degrees  to  leflen  the  quantity,  and  lower  . 
le  ftrength  of  the  liquor  by  a  more  and  more  copious 
ilution  with  water. 

The  natural  defire  of  the  two  fexes  was  placed  in  us 
Mr  the  fupport  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
radicated ;  but  only  brought  under  proper  regulations, 
>  as  the  end  may  the  bed  be anfwered.  That  the  union 
f  one  man  and  one  woman  for  life,  was  the  original 
efign,  is  evident  from  the  near  equality  between  the 
umbers  of  the  two  fexes. ,  For  one  man  therefore  to 
reak  loofe  upon  the  other  fex,  and  appropriate  to  him- 
df  a  plurality,  is  evidently  again  ft  the  order  of  nature, 
od  inconfiftent  with  the  good  of  fociety,  in  which 
very  individual  is  to  enjoy  all  his  natural  rights  and 
privileges,  and  all  monopolies  are  unjuft.  That  the 
aarriage  engagement  ought  to  be  facred  and  indiflbluble 
lot  by  death,  is  plain  from  confidering  the  various  bad 
ffefts  of  its  being  precarious,  as  alienating  the  aftec- 
ions  of  the  two  parties  for  one  another,  and  for  their 
:ommon  children,  and  thereby  defeating  one  main  end 
)f  their  coming  together,  viz.  to  be  mutual  helps  and 
lip  ports  to  one  another  under  the  various  diftrefles  of 
ife  ;  encouraging  inconftancv  and  an  endlefs  defire  of 
variety  ;  and  expofing  one  of  the  fexes  to  the  unhappi- 
lefs  of  a  flavifh  dependence.  That  all  commerce  of 
he  fexes,  where  a  due  care  is  not  had  for  the  off-fpring, 
s  vicious^  is  evident  from  confidering,  that  thereby  the 
ery  defign  of  nature  is  fruftrated.  That  invading  the 
>ed  of  our  neighbour  is  highly  injurious,  is  plain,  be- 
aufe  it  is  a  breach  of  the  moft  folemn  engagements, 
nd  moft  facred  vows,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
narriage.     That  all  commerce  of  the  fexes,  except  in 
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lawful  marriage,  is  unjuftifiable,  is  certain,  in  that  it 
tends  to  the  difcouragement  of  that  moft  wife  and 
excellent  inflitution.  And  that  it  is  the  indifpenfable 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  enter  into  that  ftate,  . 
excepting  in  the  cafe  of  unfurmountable  conftitutional 
or  prudential  objections,  is  as  plain,  as  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  and  woman  to  eat  and  drink.  For  it  is  as  i 
certainly  the  defign  of  Providence,  that  the  fpecics  be  ] 
kept  up,  as  that  the  life  of  individuals  be  preserved  by 
nourilhment.  And  what  is  the  duty  of  one  is  the  duty 
\  of  all,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  infuperable  obftacles. 
The  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  excefsjs  as  clearly 
unjuftifiable  as  that  of  any  other.  The  effe&s  of  every 
undue  fenfual  indulgence  are  finking  and  debating  the 
mind,  mifleading  it  from  the  fublime  views,  and  noble 
purfuits,  for  which  it  was  created,  and  habituating  it  to 
difobedience  and  mifrule;  which  is  dire&ly  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  a  ftate  of  difcipline.  Whoever  gives 
himfeif  up  to  the  uncontrouled  dominion  of  paffion  or 
appetite,  fells  himfeif  an  unredeemable  flave  to  the 
moft  rigorous,  and  moft  defpicable  of  tyrants:  And  it 
is  only  going  on  farther  and  farther  in  fuch  bafe  indul- 
gences, andatlaft,  no  gratification  whatever  of  the  de- 
li re  will  be  fufficient.  Yet,  there  is  no  ftate  in  life,  in 
which  abftinence  at  times,  from  fenfual  gratifications  of 
every  kind,  is  not  indifpenfably  neceflary.  Every  rea- 
der's common  fenfe  will  convince  him  of  the  truth  of 
this,  and  particularly  with  refpefl:  to  the  fubjeft  we  are 
now  upon.  Though  marriage  is  the  natural  way  of 
gratifying  the  mutual  defircs  of  the  fexes,  every  body 
knows,  that  a  continued  indulgence  is  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  marriage  ftate.  Which  fliews  plainly, 
that  the  due  regulation  and  reftraint  of  every  paflion 
and  appetite,  is  the  fcheme  of  nature,  and  that  un- 
bounded excefs  is  contrary  to  nature.  And  yet,  how 
ftrange  is  it  to  confider  the  poor  and  fuperficiai  fallacies^ 
which  mankind  think  fufficient  to  fatisfy  thcmfelves 
with,  rather  than  give  up  their  favourite  vices  and  fol- 
lies ?  What  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  com- 
mon plea  for  all  exceflive  and  irregular  indugences, 
particularly  the  criminal  commerce  of  the  fexes  j  That 
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we  are  formed  with  natural  inclinations,  defires,  and 
powers  ;"  and  why  fhould  we  not  adt  according  to  the 
bent  of  our  nature  ? 

To  purfue  the  ends  of  nature,  according  to  the  order 
of  nature,  is  fo  far  from  being  criminal,  that  it  is  virtue. 
But  excefs  and  irregularity  are  di  redly  contrary  to  na- 
ture's views.  This  is  feen  by  every  man,  in  every  cafe 
where  paffion  and  appetite  do  not  blind  him.  We 
have  a  natural  appetite,  for  example,  to  food.  How 
comes  it  then,  that  we  do  not  as  often  over-gorge  our 
ftomachs  with  plain  bread  as  with  dainties  ?  The  one 
would  be  as  irregular  and  vicious  as  the  other.  Yet 
we  fhould  fee  a  ftrange  abfurdity  in  the  former,  while 
we  can  excufe  ourfelves  in  the  latter.  If  we  are  formed 
with  a  natural  appetite  for  food,  why  do  we  make  fuch 
!  difference  in  the  indulgence  of  our  appetite  in  deli- 
nicies,  from  plain  food  ?  The  truth-is,  that  excefs  of  all 
rinds  is  indefentible,  and  unnatural.  If  it  were  natural, 
«re  fhould  be  as  apt  to  eat  too  much  bread,  as  too  much 
pafty.  It  is  the  deplorable  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  that 
«re  yield  to  appetite  and  paffion,  till  they  became  too 
)owerful  for  us,  and  lead  us  captive  in  fpite  of  ourfelves. 
While  we  pretend,  we  only  follow  nature,  we  are  in- 
lulging  a  falfe  and  vitiated  tafte.  And  in  no  indul- 
gence is  there  jnore  (hameful  excefs  committed,  nor 
jreater  deviations  from  the  intention  of  nature,  than  in 
that  which  \\  the  fubjeft  of  this  paragraph.  Were  the 
above  apology  for  excefs  of  any  weight,  that  is,  were 
it  proper  we  fhould  do  every  thing  we  have  power  or 
inclination  to,  we  might  by  the  fame  pjea  throw  ourfelves 
down  a  precipice,  becaufe  we  have  power  to  do  it. 
The  thief  may  fteal,  becaufe  he  has  a  natural  defire  to 
eafe  rather  than  labour  ;  the  drunkard  may  drink  him- 
felf  to  death,  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  quench  third ;  the 
paffionate  man  may  kill  his  enemy,  becaufe  he  has  a 
natural  difpofition  to  repel  injuries  ;  in  fhort,  if  this 
plea  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  renders  all  exceflcs,  which 
&ke  their  firft  rife  from  a  natural  appetite,  innocent. 

Such  an  indulgence  in  deep,  in  leifure  or  in  action, 
md  in  relaxations  or  amufements,  as  mav  be  neccflhrv 
br  the  refrefh merit  and  health  of  theic  frail  vehicles 
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we  iiow  inhabit  is  allowable.  And  the  juft  meafure  of 
fuch  indulgence  is  different  according  to  different  con- 
ftitutions  and  ways  of  life.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
hundreds  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  for  one, 
who  reft  rifts  himfelf  top  much.  Let  every  reader  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  think  what  loft  time  he 
will  have  to  anfwer  for  hereafter.  The  fafe  fide  is,  to 
indulge  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  A  tolerable 
conftitution  will  hold  better  with  eight  hours  deep,  in 
the  twenty-four,  than  with  more.  And  a$  to  relaxa- 
tions or  diverfions,  the  plea  of  their  neceflity  is  wholly 
groundlefs,  except  for  thofe  who  live  a  laborious,  or 
fiudious  life.  What  neceflity  for  thofe,  whofe  whole 
exiftence,  is  one  continued  courfe  of  indolence  and  re- 
laxation, for  relaxation  ?  Relaxation  from  what  ?  Not 
from  bufinefs ;  for  they  never  do  any.  The  proper 
relaxation  from  idlenefs,  would  be  to  do  fomewhat. 
And  there  is  no  mortal,  who  is  one  degree  above  an 
idiot,  that  is  not  capable  of  doing  fomething  wortlj 
living  for. 

.  Whoever  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  Maker,  in  placing  him  in  this  ftate  of 
difcipline,  that  he  fhould  pafs  an  exiftence  as  ufelefs  as 
that  of  a  (lock  or  a  ftone,  (fuppoling  him  innocent  of 
all  pofitive  crimes)  muft  have  ftrange  notipns  of  the 
Divine  Oeconomy,  and  of  his  own  nature.  If  that 
fort  of  life  be  lawful  and  proper  for  one,  it  is  fo  for  all. 
And  where  would  then  be  the  bufinefs  of  life,  the  im- 
provement of  ourfelves,  the  care  of  our  children,  the 
government  of  kingdoms,  the  advancement  of  the  fpe- 
cies  toward  a  preparation  for  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs? 
Let  no  one  pretend,  that  he  cannot  find  employment, 
till  he  has  at  leaft  performed  all  that  is  preicribed  in 
this  book. 

I  will  here  throw  together  a  few  remarks  on  fome  of 
the  modern  fafliionable  amufements. 

Gaming  is  an  amufement  wholly  unworthy  of  ratio- 
nal beings,  having  neither  the  pretence  of  exercifing 
the  body,  of  exerting  ingenuity,  or  of  giving  any  natu- 
ral pleafure  ;  and  owing  its  entertainment  wholly  to  aq 
unnatural  and  vitiated  tafte ;  the  caufe  of  infinite  lofs  of 
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time,  of  enormous  deftrudlion  of  money,  of  irritating 
the  pafiions,  of  ftirring  up  avarice,  of  inpumerabie 
freaking  tricks  and  frauds,  of  encouraging  idlenefs,  of 
difgufting  people  again  ft  their  proper  employments,  and 
of  linking  and  debating  all  that  is  truly  great  and  valua- 
ble in  the  mind*. 

As  for  the  theatrical  diverfions,  they  are  managed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  a  fobpr  perfon  may  be  alhamed  to 
be  fecn  at  many  of  them.  It  is  notorious  that  the  bulk 
of  our  Englijb  plays  are  not  fit  to  be  feen  in  print.  The 
tragedies  are,  generally  fpeaking,  a  heap  of  wild  flights 
and  bombaftic  rants,  and  the  comedies  of  fcandalous 
imparities ;  neither  of  which  can  be  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  people,  who  value  tliemfelves  either 
ppon  their  tafte  or  their  virtue.     There  may  be  found, 

perhaps, 

?  Cards  being  now  become  Co  aniverfal,  as  to  be  the  nuifance  of  almoft 
all  companies,  it  may  feem  neceffary  in  oppofing  the  general  practice  of  the 
polite,  to  fupport  what  is  above  (aid  againft  card-playing  by  fome  authori- 
ties, which  will,  I  believe,  appear  at  lead  equal  to  thofe  of  any  of  the  molt 
eminent  modern  defenders  of  that  itupid  and  mifchievous  amufement. 

"  Play,  wherein  perfons  of  condition,  efpecially  ladies"  [in  our  times  all 
ages,  foxes,  and  ranks]  "  avafie  fo  much  of  their  time,  is  a  pain  inftance 
"  that  people  cannot  be  idle  -,  they  mult  be  doing  forncthing,"  [if  it  be  mil- 
thief]  "  For  how  elfe  could  they  fit  fo  many  hours  toiling  at  that  which 
!'  gives  generally  more  vexation  than  delight  to  people,  while  they  are  en- 
"  gaged  in  it  ?  It  is  certain,  gaming  leaves  no  fatisfaftion  behind  it  to  thofe 
"  who  reflect  when  it  is  over,  and  it  no  way  profits  either  body  or  mint.  As 
u  to  eflates,  if  it  (hike  fo  deep  as  to  concern  them,  it  is  then  a  trade,  and  not 
"  a  recreation,  wherein  few  thrive  j  and  at  bed,  a  thriving  gameller  has  but 
"  a  poor  trade  ojft,  who  fills,  his  pockets  at  the  price  of  his  reoutation." 

Locke  on  E  due  at.  p.  366. 
And  afterwards,  page  368. 

?'  As  to  cards  and  dice,  I  think  the  fafeft  and  bell  way  is,  never  to  lea*-n 
"  any  play  upon  them,  and  fo  to  be  incapacitated  for  thole  dar^rous  tempta* 
u  tions  and  incroaching  nvafters  of  ufiful  time."     , 

What  would  this  great  man  have  faid,  had  he  lived  in  our  times,  when  it 
is  common  for  people  to  fpend  five  or  fix  hours  every  night  at  ca:  ds,  Sunday 
not  excepted  ;  which  amounts  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole  time  of 
life,  and  comes  in  all  to  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  a  long  life  ? 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  AJdtfon  on  the  fame  fubjeft.     Sp*ct.  No.  93. 

*'  I  muft  confefs  I  think  it  is  below  reafonable  creatures  to  he  altogether 
"  converfant  in  fuch  diverfions  as  are  merely  innocent  *  and  have  nothing 
"  elfe  to  recommend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in  them.  Whether  any 
"  kind  of  earning  has  e*ven  thus  much  to  fay  for  itfelf,  I  (bail  not  determine  ; 
"  but  I  think  it  is  very  wonderful  to  fee  perfonsof  the  beflftnfe,  pifling  aw.«y 
"  hours  together  xnjbuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cauls,  \*  ith  no  other  en- 
"  *verfiftiont  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few  gamephrafes,  and  no  other  idcas% 
**  butihofe  of  black  or  red  /pots,  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Woi'ld 
*'  notamaqlaugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this  fpecies  complaining  that  {ijc  is  join:" 


\ 
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|  perhaps,  in  the  Engltfb  language,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
j  pieces,  efpecially  Ipme  of  Shake/pear's,  which,  iffub- 
|  jefted  to  pretty  fevere  caftigation,  and  properly  repre- 
\  Tented,  might  be  faid  to  make  a  noble  entertainment. 
But  thefe  ferve  only  as  traps  to  draw  in  the  innocent  and 
unweary  to  a  delight  in  the  diverfions  of  the  theatre. 
And  by  the  fagacity  of  the  managers  of  the  theatres, 
who  very  well  know,  that  the  grofs  of  an  audience  have 
no  tafte  for  what  is  really  excellent  in  thofe  entertain- 
ments, and  are  only  to  be  pleafed  with  fhew,  or 
ribaldry  ;  by  their  cunning  management,  I  fay,  it  comes 
about,  that  it  is  not  much  fafer  for  a  young  and  inno- 
cent perfon  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of  a 
chafte  and  virtuous  piece,  than  of  one  of  the  rood  pro- 
fane. What  does  it  avail,  that  the  piece  itfelf  be  unex- 
ceptionable \  if  it  is  to  be  interlarded  with  lewd  fong9 
or  dances,  and  tagged  at  the  conclufion  with  a  ludicrous 
and  beaftly  farce?  I  cannot  therefore,  in  confcier.ee, 
give  youth  any  other  advice,  than  generally  to  avoid 
fuch  diverfions,  as  cannot  be  indulged  without  the  ut- 
moft  danger  of  peryerting  their  tafte,  and  corrupting 
their  morals. 

As  for  mafquerades,  if  the  intention  of  them  be  intrigu- 
ing, they  anfwer  fome  end,  though  a  bad  one ;  if  not, 
they  feem  by  all  accounts  to  be  fuch  a  piece  of  wretched 
foolery,  as  ought  to  be  beneath  any  but  children,  or 
mad  people.  That  a  thoufand  people  Ihould  come  to- 
gether in  ridiculous  d relies  only  to  fqueak  to  one  ano- 
ther, /  know  you,  and,  Do  you  know  me  !  Polierity,  if 
the  world  (hould  grow  a  little  wifer,  will  not  believe 
it;  but  will  conclude,  that  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  were  very  naught.  A  multitude  aflem- 
bled  together  in  malks,  by  which  means  lhame,  the 
great  reftraint  from  vice,  is  baniflied  !  What  can  be 
imagined  more  threatening  to  the  iuterelts  of  virtue 
and  decency*?  I  know 

#  Among  various  other  the  immortal  honours  of  our  prefent  mod  excel- 
lent Sovereign,  George  III.  may  this  page  hand  down  to  poftcrity,  that  he 
has  fet  his  royal  authority  and  example  in  full  oppofition  to  the  vices  here 
remarked  on,  viz.  Mafquerading,  Gaming,  and  criminal  Gallantry.  And 
to  the  indelible  difjjrace  of  the  prefent  age,  be  it  remembered,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dilcontent  of  a  fet  of  diiappointcd  grandees,  the  merit  of  Co 
teraiablc  a  prince  has  not  been  eftcemed  as,  from  the  known  generohtv  o( 
lie  people  of  Britain;  might  have  been  expected* 
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I  know  of  no  very  material  obje&ion  againft  the 
entertainments  of  mufic  called  concerts,  if  they  be  not 
purfued  to  the  lofs  of  too  much  time  or  money.  Thofe  ! 
called  oratorios,  being  a  kind  of  dramas  taken  from 
Scripture,  are,,  I  think,  exceptionable,  as  they  tend  to  ' 
degrade  thofe  awful  fubje&s,  and  to  turn  into  diveriion 
what  is  more  proper  for  devotion,  ! 

Promifcuous  dancing  at  public  balls,  is  a  diverfion  no 
way  proper  for  young  people,  as  it  gives  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  artful  and  defigoing  of  either  fex  to  lay 
fnares  for  one  another,  which  fometimes  prove  fatal. 
At  the  fame  time,  country-dancing  in  private,  whei'e 
the  whole  company  are  known  to  one  another,  where 
the  parents  or  other  judicious  perfons  prefide,  where  de- 
cency is  kept  up>  and  moderation  ufed,  rauft,  I  think, 
be  owned  to  be  both  an  agreeable  amufement,  and  a 
wholefome  exercife. 

Hunting,  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  country-gen-! 
try,  is,  without  doubt,  the  very  beft  that  can  be  ufed,  ■ 
for  the  prefervation  of  health,  exclufive  of  the  danger : 
of  broken  bones.     But,  as  a  gentleman  ought  in  all  rea- 
fon  to  be  pofleffed  of  other  endowments  and  accom- 
pli foments,  befides  that  of  a  healthy  conftitution,  one 
would  think,   a  few  other  employments  fhould  have 
place  ;  fuch  as  reading,  overlooking  their  bufinefs,  im- 
proving their  eftate  ;  ferving  their  friends,  and  country, 
and  preparing  themfelves  for  another  world  :  for  furcly 
that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  exiftence  of  a  thinking, 
fecial,  immortal  creature,    which  is  divided  between, 
hunting,  drinking,  and  flee  ping. 

The  diftrefs  many  people  feem  to  be  in  for  fome- 
what  to  pafs  the  time,  might  have  been  prevented  by 
their  ftudying  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  to  acquire  a 
little  tafte  for  reading  and  contemplation.  Whoever 
can  find  an  agreeable  companion  in  a  book,  a  tree,  of 
a  flower,  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  his  leifure 
hours,  though  he  fhould  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  card- 
table,  the  tavern,  or  the  play.  And /it  is  well  worth 
while  to  acquire  a  little  tafte  for  mental  amufements  in 
one's  early  years  (the  only  time  of  life  in  which  it  is 
to  be  acquired)  for  v/hen  all  is  faid,  it  is' but  a  mifera-, 
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ble  cafe  for  a  man  to  have  in  hrmfelf  no  entertainment 
for  himfelf ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  be  beholden  to  other* 
for  all  his  pleafure  in  life. 

Our  fituation  in  the  prefent  (late  rs  fnch,  that  every 
thing  makes  a  part  of  our  difcipline  >  and  we  are  in 
danger,  without  proper  care,  and  attention,  of  deviating 
into  error  in  fo  feemingly  trivial  a  particular  as  that  of 
drefs.  Too  much  time,  or  too  great  expence  beftowed 
on  drefs,  that  is,  more  than  might  do  the  bufinefs  de* 
cently,  becomes  criminal.  For  that  is  wafting  upon  an 
affair  of  very  little  confequence,  what  is  of  great  value, 
and  might  be  much  better  applied.  Levity,  or  wan- 
tonnefs  appearing  in  drefs,  is  alfo  unjuftifiable,  as  tend- 
ing to  produce  bad  effects  on  ourfelves  and  others. 

To  conclude,  the  proper  condu&  of  the  paffions  and 
appetites  conlifis  briefly,  in  following  nature  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  them  ;  in  taking  care,  above  ail  things,  not 
to  fuffer  them  to  get  fuch  a  hold  of  the  mind,  as  to  en- 
flave  it,  that  is,  to  engage  fo  much  of  its  attention  as 
may  difqualify  it  for  worthier  purfuits,  make  it  unhappy 
by  continually  hankering  after  the  gratification  of  one 
low  defire  or  other,  and  lead  it  to  place  its  whole  fatis- 
fadtion  in  fuch  gratifications.  The  due  condud:  of  the 
paffions  and  appetites  fuppofes  reafon  to  bear  rule  in  the 
mind,  and  the  inferior  powers  to  be  in  fubjeftion. 
Whoever  keeps  his  mind  conftantly  in  fuch  a  condition, 
is  at  all  times  in  a  capacity  for  a&ing  a  part  fuitable  to 
the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  and  performing  his  duty 
to  bis  fellow -creatures,  and  to  his  Creator. 

SECT.     VII. 

Of  our  Obligations  tvitb  Refpett  to   our  Fellow- 
creatures. 

THE  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  duty 
to  our  fellow-creatures  muft  reft,  is  benevolence. 
And  the  meafure  of  our  love  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  is, 
its  being  equal  to  that  which  we  have  for  ourfelves.  The 
reafon  why  it  is  made  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbours 
as  ourfelves,  is,  That  being  proper,  there  fhould  be  fuch 
an  order  of  beings,  as  man,  created,  it  was  impoffible 
for  Divine  Wifdom  to  propofe  the  production  of  fuch  a 

fpecies, 
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fpecies,   without  intending  them  to  be  united  together 
as  a  fociety  ;  and  that  mutual  love  and  agreement  are 
effentially  neceflary  to  the  very  idea  of  a  fociety,     As 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  a  material  fyftem,  in  which 
repulfioo  (hould  univerfally  prevail,  and  attraction  have 
no  place,  but  every  particle  of  matter  fhould  repel  every 
other,  fo  is  it  conceivable  that  a  fociety  fhould  fubfift, 
in  which  every  individual  (hould  hate  every  other, 
.  Our  felf-love  is  very  wifely  made  the  meafure  of  our 
love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  becaufe  every  individual 
ought  to  confider  himfelf  as  only  one  among  many,  and 
do  way  of  greater  confequence  than  his  neighbour,  be- 
fore the  univerfal  Governor,  than  as  he  may  be  more 
virtuous  than  he.    And  as  human  penetration  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  to  judge  of  internal  characters,  we  can- 
not upon  any  rational  pretence  pronounce  ourfclves 
preferable  to  others*  nor  confequently  ought  to  love  our 
fellow-creatures  at  all  lefs  than  ourfelves.     It  is  true, 
that  the  order  of  human  affairs  is  fuch,   as  to  direft 
every  man  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  concluding  of  his 
awn  concerns,  and  confulting  his  own  intereft ;  becaufe 
every  man  knows  beft,   and  is  therefore  the  fitteft,  to 
uadertake  the  management  of  his  own  concerns,  tem- 
poral and  fpi ritual.     By  which  means  every  man's  con- 
cerns are  likely  to  be  managed  to  the  beft  purpofe.  But 
it-does  not  follow  from  thence,  that  any  man  ought  in 
his  own  mind  to  prefer  himfelf  to  another,  or  to  love 
himfelf  more  than  his  neighbour. 

Whqever  loves  his  neighbour  as  himfelf,  will  (hew 
his  afifeftion  by  confulting  his  intereft  in  all  things  which 
may  concern  either  his  body,  his  foul,  his  fortune,  or 
reputation  :  For  every  man,  who  rationally  loves  him- 
felf, will  ftudy  his  own  intereft  with  refpeft  to  thefe 
four  great  concerns.  * 

To  confult  our  neighbour's  intereft,  is,  to  do  him  no 
injury:  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  any  other  per- 
fon  from  injuring  him;  to  do  him  juftice  in  every  re- 
fpeft,  and,  beyond  juftice,  to  fhew  him  all  the  kind-* 
nefs  in  our  power. 

To  be  negatively  good,  if  we  proceed  no  farther,  is 
ieferving  no  more  praife  than  a  flock  or  a  ftone,     An4 
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thofe  felfifh  and  narrow-hearted  people,   whofe  whole 
praife  is,  that  they  do  no  harm,  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
upon  as  members  of  fociety,  but  are  mere  cyphers  in 
the  creation.     Such  fordid  difpofitions  as  will  admit  no 
thought  of  any  thing -but  felf,  can  never  be  fit  for  any   \ 
place  in  that  more  extenfive  future  fociety,  which  will   \ 
be  compofed  wholly  of  beings  enobled  and  perfected  by   ) 
virtue  and  universal  benevolence:  For  in  that  higher    i 
ftate,  every  individual  will  be  conne&ed  with  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  with  every  individual;  fo  that  there  will 
be  no  detached  or  feparate  beings.     This  (hews  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  our  becoming  habituated  to  confider  ourfelves 
as  parts  of  the  whole,  and  of  enlarging  our  minds  by 
an  extenfive  benevolence.     This  alfo  fhews  the  ftrangc 
abfurdity  of  making  retirement  from  fociety,  in  the  ac- 
tive time  of  life,  a  part  of  religion  ;  as  by  that  unna* 
tural  and  monftrous  practice  one  third  part  of  our  duty 
is  wholly  cutoff,  and  the  human  mind,  which  ought 
by  all  poffible  methods  to  be  drawn  and  engaged  to  fo- 
ciety, is  detached  and  feparated  from  it,  and  habitu- 
ated to  think  with  horror  of  the  very  ftate  for  which  it 
was  formed. 

Affedlion  to  our  neighbour  will  prevent  our  injuring 
him,  and  incline  us  to  do  him  the  utmoft  juftice,  firft 
as  to  his  fortune  or  pofleflions.  I  begin  with  this,  as 
that  part  of  our  neighbour's  concerns,  which  is  of  the 
the  leaft  confequence  ;  intending  to  proceed  afterwards 
to  thofe  which  touch  more  nearly.  Now  the  founda- 
tion of  property  is  in  reafon  or  reftitude  ;  that  it  to  fay, 
That  a  perfon  may  in  fuch  a  manner  come  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  a  portion  of  the  good  things  of  life,  that  be 
may  have  an  exclufive  right  to  it  againft  all  mankind ; 
fo  that  for  any  other  to  deprive  him  of  fuch  pofleflion 
againft  his  confent,  would  be  iniquitous.  As  the  infi- 
nite Author  of  all  things  has  an  unqueftionable  title  to 
all  creatures  and  things  in  the  univerfe,  it  is  evident, 
that  he  may,  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  give  to 
any  man  the  pofleflion  of  any  of  the  good  things  of  life; 
and  what  He  gives  cannot  without  injuftice  be,  by  any 
private  perfon,  forcibly  or  clandeftinely  taken  away.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  general  confent  of  fociety,  or  the  law* 
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of  the  country  in  which  a  perfon  lives,  may,  for  wife 
and  generally  beneficial  purpofes,  render  property  other- 
wife  rightful,  not  tenable,  and  may  make  all  things 
common,  except  where  the  Divine  law  has  abfolutely 
prohibited  alienation,  as  in  matrimony.  In  a  country, 
where  exclufive  property  is  eftablifhcd  and  fupportfd 
by  law  or  mutual  agreement,  a  right  to  valuable  poflef- 
fions  may  come  firft  by  birth.  It  is  plainly  agreeable 
toreafon,  that  a  parent  provide  for  his  own  offspring,  pre- 
ferably to  ftrangers.  The  natural  affe&ion  of  even  the 
inferior  creatures  for  their  young,  leads  to  this.  By  the 
fame  rule,  all  fucceffions  among  perfons  related  by  mar- 
riage or  blood,  are  equitably  and  legally  eftablifhed  ; 
and  it  becomes  injuftice  to  deprive  any  one  of  property 
fa  acquired.  The  fruits  of  a  perfon's  ingenuity,  or  la- 
bour, are  alfo  lawful  property.  Purchale  is  the  giving 
what  one  had  a  right  to,  for  fomething  which  belonged 
to  another,  and  therefore  purchafe  gives  a  j  uft  right. 
Free  gift,  from  one  who  has  power  to  give,  makes  a 
jaft  title.  In  things  which  have  been  claimed  by  no 
one,,  the  firft  pofiefiion  gives  a  title,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
unjiabited  countries.  To  feixe  a  country  by  force  of 
&rras,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  original  inhabitants,  is  a 
flagrant  injuftice.  For  as  the  firft  entrance  into  an  un- 
inhabited country,  being  by  the  direction  of  Providence, 
gives  the  firft  difcoverers  a  title  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that 
no  perfon  can,  without  violating  the  laws  of  juftice,  di- 
fturb  the  firft  pofleflbrs  in  their  property,  or  pretend  to 
a  fettlement  in  that  country,  but  by  agreement  with  the 
firft  pofleflbrs. 

I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  to  my  purpofe  to  deter- 
mine, with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs,  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
perty, or  how  far  one  perfon  may  lawfully  encroach  upon 
another's  right.  Whoever  iincerely  loves  his  neighbour 
with  the  fame  meafure  of  affeftion  as  himfelf,  will  be  as 
tender  of  his  property  as  he  would  wifh  others  to  be  of  his 
own;  and  whoever  refolves  to  regulate  his  conduft  ac- 
cording to  reftitude,  will  be  more  delicately  fearful  of 
breaking  in  upon  another's  right,  than  of  lofing  part  of. 
his  own ;  and  with  the  utmoft  reafon  :  For  in  violating 
his  neighbour's  right,  he  becomes  guilty  before  God ; 
whereas  in  lofing  his  own,  the  worft  confequence  is,  hU 
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being  deprived  of  what  is  of  no  great  value  in  itfelf,  and 
which  he  mud  foon  leave  behind  him. 

Whatever  pra&ices  tend  to  the  violation  of  any  per- 
fon's  juft  property,  they  are  all  contrary  to  the  affection 
we  ought  to  entertain  for  our  neighbour,  and  to  ftrid 
reftitude,  Whether  fuch  practices  are  openly  violent, 
or  more  indirect  and  concealed,  the  confequences  being 
the  fame,  the  vice  is  the  fame ;  unlefs  where  increafed 
or  diminifhed  by  circumftances  of  greater  or  lefs  aggra- 
vation. Thus,  receiving  or  concealing  the  property  of 
another,  whether  ftolen,  robbed,  or  found,  if  the  pro- 
prietor is  known,  or  affifting  or  countenancing  another 
in  fuch  pra&ices,  is  the  fame  injury  to  our  neighbour 
as  diredt  theft. 

The  mod  extenfive  and  ruinous  violation  of  property; 
is  that  which  is  committed  by  thofe  fcourges  and  curfes 
of  this  lower  world,  Tyrants,  When  one  of  thofe  fu- 
ries, the  difgrace  and  horror  of  the  human  fpecies; 
breaks  loofe  upon  mankind,  a  whole  kingdom  is  robbed, 
a  quarter  of  the  world  is  plundered.  And  in  that  day, 
when  all  differences  of  rank  will  be  at  an  end,  dreadful 
in  that  day  will  be  the  charge  againft  thofe  who,  being 
by  Divine  Providence  raifed  for  the  general  happinefs 
of  mankind,  have  ufed  their  power  only  to  fpread  ex- 
tenfive  mifery  and  diftrefs  among  God's  creatures. 

Whoever  is  by  the  Divine  Providence  raifed  to  a  Ra- 
tion of  power  and  influence,  and  takes  the  advantage  of 
his  power  to  opprefs  his  inferiors,  (hews  himfelf  not  only 
unjuft,  but  cowardly  :  For  true  greatnefs  of  mind  fcorns 
any  unfair  advantage.  And  if  it  be  unjuft  to  appro- 
priate to  one's  felf  what  belongs  to  another,  however 
able  he  may  be  to  bear  the  lofs,  much  more  cruel  and 
bafe  is  it  for  the  rich  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  power 
to  the  diftreffing  of  their  poor  tenants  or  dependents. 
What  will  add  but  a  fmall  matter  to  the  already  over- 
grown wealth  and  fuperfluous  ftate  of  the  powerful 
landlord,  wrung  from  the  poor  induftrious  farmer,  re- 
duces him,  and  his  numerous  family,  to  the  extremity 
of  diftrefs.  And  that  heart  muft  have  little  feeling,  that 
would  not  fpare  a  fuperfluous  difh,  or  a  needlefs  bottle, 
jtather  than  a  family  of  half  a  dozen  fellow-creature* 
\)\i\d  want  bread,  I  know 
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I  know  of  no  oppreffion  in  this  happy  country,  of 
fuch  great  and  cxtenfive  bad  confequence,  as  that  oc- 
cafioncd  by  the  abufe  of  law  :  The  grievance  of  which 
is  fo  much  more  calamitous,  as  the  very  intention  of 
the  law  is  the  redrefs  of  grievances.  It  is  notorious, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  raically  pettifogger  to  keep 
a  whole  town  in  fear,  and  to  ruin  as  many  as  he  pleafes 
of  the  poor  and  indultrious  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are,  without  doubt,  colledively  confidered,  the  moll 
valuable  part  of  the  people :  And  the  judge  upon  the 
bench  mud  fit  and  fee  fuch  wicked  practices,  without 
having  it  in  his  power  to  give  any  relief  to  an  unhappy 
fabjed,  who  is  (tripped,  and  his  family  beggared,  to 
(atisfy  a  voracious  blood-fucker;  and  all  under  pretence 
of  equity.  One  fingle  regulation  would  at  once  put  a 
flop  to  this  Whole  complaint,  viz.  A  law,  by  which  in 
all  cafes  of  profecutioh  about  private  concerns,  if  one 
of  the  parties  chofe  to  fubmit  the  caufe  to  arbitration, 
the  other  fhould  be  obliged  to  ftand  to  the  award.  The 
moft  judicious  and  prudent  fet  of  men  in  the  nation,  I 
mean  the  merchants,  find  this  the  moft  amicable,  equi- 
table, and  frugal  manner  of  deciding  difputes  about 
property,  and  generally  ufe  it.  And  it  were  to  be 
wilhed  that  it  were  univerfal ;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  abominable  iniquity  of  the  law  will  at  laft  bring 
about. 

The  ancient  maxim,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  is  the 
height  of  injuftice,  is  undoubtedly  true.  And  whoever 
is  ready  to  take  all  advantages  of  his  neighbour,  which 
the  law,  drained  to  its  utmoil  ftri&nefs,  will  give  him, 
ftews  himfelf  (fo  far  from  loving  his  neighbour  as  him- 
felf) to  be  of  a  difpofition  to  plunder  his  neighbour  for 
his  own  advantage  in  the  moft  iniquitous  manner,  if  he 
could  but  at  the  fame  time  keep  himfelf  fafe  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  love  of  juftice  and  of  his  neighbour,  but 
fear  of  punifhment,  that  re  ft  rains  him  from  the  molt 
notorious  violation  of  property  by  theft  or  robbery. 

If  by  borrowing  money,  or  buying  goods  upon  cre- 
dit, knowing  one's  felf.  to  be  in  no  condition  to  pay, 
while  the  perfon  he  deals  with  believes  him  fit  to  be 
Irufted,  if  by  fuch  means  as  thefe  one  may  as  much  in- 
jure 
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jure  his  neighbour's  eftate,  as  by  open  violence  or  theft/, 
it  is  evident  that  all  fuch  proceedings  are  highly  unjuft. 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth  in  all  cafes' 
which  concern  himfelf :  And  whoever  conceals  from 
his  neighbour  a  truth,  which,  if  he  had  known,  be 
would  have  adted  another  part  than  he  did,  is  the  caufe 
of  all  the  lofs  he  may  fuffer  by  fuch  tranfa&ion.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  traders  to  borrow 
large  fums  a  very  few  days  before  their  becoming  in- 
folvent.  In  which,  befides  the  ihjurtice,  the  abufe  of 
friend (h ip  and  confidence  greatly  aggravates  the  ini- 
quity. 

It  is  lamentable  to  obferve  how  little  regatd  is  tod 
generally  paid  to  fuch  promifes  as  people  think  them* 
felves  not  legally  liable  to  be  compelled  to  the  perform- 
ance of.  Breaking  promifes  is  violating  facred  truth. 
And  withholding  from  a  perfon  what  one  has  abfolutdy 
promifed  him,  fuppofing  it  (till  in  his  power  to  perform 
Lis  promifc,  is  depriving  him  of  what  he  has  a  right  to 
claim  :  which  is  in  effedt  a  violation  of  property.  Ef- 
pecially  in  the  cafe  of  a  dependence  upon  a  promife 
given,  by  which  the  expe&ant  is  difappointed,  and 
greatly  injured.  This  is  diredt  injuftice,  falfehood,  and 
cruelty.  Nor  does  the  confideration  of  an  unexpected 
expence,  which  the  fulfilling  of  the  promife  may  occa- 
iion,  bring  any  excufe  for  violating  it.  All  that  was 
to  have  been  coniidered  beforehand,  and  accounted 
upon,  before  you  gave  your  promife.  At  the  fame  time 
a  generous  man  wili  quit  his  right  to  what  has  been 
promifed  him,  when  he  finds,  that  the  promifer  can- 
not, without  confiderable  detriment,  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. 

To  withhold  a  juft  debt,  though  the  creditor fhould 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  recover  it  by  law,  is  equally 
unjutt,  as  in  the  cafe  of  its  being  recoverable.  The 
intention  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  is  to  give  unfortu- 
nate debtors  an  opportunity  of  doing  juftlec  totheir  cre- 
ditors. Therefore  he,  who  takes  the  advantage  of  his 
being  cleared  by  the  ftatute  of  bankruptcy,  and  refufea 
to  make  complete  payment  of  his  whole  debts,  when  it 
comes  afterwards  to  be  in  his  power,  is  guilty  of  the 
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fame  fort  of  injuftice  as  the  thief.  And  to  take  advan- 
tage of  fan&uaries,  or  privileged  places ;  or  of  the 
laws  in  favour  of  Members  of  either  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  fcreen  one's  felf,  or  others  ;  or  by  any  other 
means  to  evade,  or  allift  others  in  evading,  the  payment 
of  juft  debts,  where  it  is  in  the  debtor's  power  to  make 
payment,  is  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  iniquity  as  theft, 
*rith  the  aggravation  of  the  abufe  of  law,  and  the  bafc- 
nefs  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  weaker. 

Nor  is  the  abfolute  refufal  of  a  juft:  debt,  only  in- 
juftice j  but  even  the  delay  of  payment  beyond  a  rea- 
fonable  time,  if  at  aU  in  one's  power  to  make  payment, 
is  injurious  and  iniquitous.  And  all  the  prejudice  fuf- 
fered  by  the  creditor,  by  lofs  of  intereft  of  money,  or 
by  inconveniences  in  his  ail  airs,  though  want  of  what 
he  has  a  juft  title  to,  is  juftly  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  debtor. 

All  breach  of  truft,  whether  through  carelefs  negled: 
or  voluntary  embezzling  of  what  is  committed  to  one's 
care,  in  the  capacity  of  an  executor  of  the  will  of  the 
dead,  of  an  allignee,  fieward,  faftor,  deputy ;  all  pro-? 
ceedings  of  this  kind,  which  are  different  from  the  con- 
duct one  would  purfue  in  the  management  of  his  own 
concerns,  or  might  in  rcafon  expedt  another  to  do  for 
him,  are  deviations  from  redlitude,  and  the  great  rule 
of  loving  our  neighbour  with  the  fame  meafurc  of  af- 
fection as  ourfelves. 

In  commerce  and  traffic,  all  advantages  taken  by  dea- 
lers, againlt  one  another,  beyond  what  the  one,  if  h<£ 
were  in  the  other's  place,  would  think  juft  and  reafon- 
able ;  are  iniquitous.  Of  this  kind  are  all  deceits  irt 
goods,  as  putting  them  off  for  fomewhat  better  than 
they  are,  whether  that  be  done  by  concealing  their  real 
faults,  or  by  giving  them  counterfeit  advantages.  Over- 
rating of  commodities  ;  that  is,  felling  them  at  Jfuch  a 
price,  as  will  yield  an  exorbitant  profit  to  the  feller,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  buyer,  wrhich  (hews  in  a  very  bad 
light  all  monopolies,  cfpecially  of  fuch  articles  of  com- 
merce as  are  neccflarv  in  trade,  or  in  life.  All  advan- 
tages  taken  by  traders  poflefied  of  large  capitals,  to  the 
Jmrt  of  perfons  in  narrower  circumftances.    All  advan- 
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tages  taken  by  the  knowing,  againft  the  ignorant.  Ad- 
vantages  taken  by  the  buyer  againft  the  feller,  whether 
of  his  ignorance  or  neceffity .  And  thofe-  moft  flagrant 
iniquities  of  falfe  weights,  meafures,  or  coins ;  with 
whatever  elfe  in  general,  may  be  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring to  one  perfon  the  property  of  another  in  any 
manner,  which  he  who  is  the  gainer  would  think  an 
in  juftice  and  hardihip,  if  he  were  in  the  cafe  of  the 
lofer :  all  fuch  arts  of  commerce  are  iniquitous  and  on- 
juflifiable. 

Reader,  if  thou  art  wife,  thou  wilt  ftop  here,  and  ex- 
amine thy  heart,  and  thy  life,  if  thou  haft  ever  de- 
fired,  or  effedled,  the  prejudice  of  thy  neighbour  in  his 
property,  whether  by  means  of  power  or  craft,  as  thou 
loveft  thy  foul,  do  not  delay  one  day  to  repent,  and  re> 
form  thy  fault,  and  to  make  ample  restitution,  to  the 
injured  perfon,  to  his  heirs,  or  if  thefe  cannot  be 
found,  to  the  poor.  If  thou  goeft  down  to  the  grave 
loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  injuftice,  they  will  fink  thy 
Foul  to  the  bottomlefs  pit.  For  the  Judge  of  the  wori4 
is  of  infinite  purity  and  juftice ;  and  will  (hew  no  mercy 
to  the  impenitent  offender  againft  unchangeable  and 
eternal  re&itude* 

Men  being  drawn  to  make  encroachments  upon  the 
property  of  others,  through  avarice  ;  it  is  evidently  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  find 
out  whether  the  love  of  riches  takes  up  too  much  room 
in  it.  And  if  he  finds,  what  1  doubt  moft  men  will  find, 
that  he  loves  riches  better  than  he  does  his  neighbour, 
that  he  has  a  greater  defire  to  gain  wealth  than  to  be 
of  fervice  to  his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  his  undoubted 
duty  to  conquer  the  fordid  pafiion,  and  ftrengthen  the 
generous  one.  To  this  purpofe  it  will  be  his  wifdom 
to  fet  himfelf  in  earned  to  deep  confideration  on  the 
evil  of  avarice,  and  the  excellence  of  juftice ;  to  earneit 
prayer  to  heaven  for  afiiftance  in  the  conqueft  of  this 
vicious  difpofition ;  and  to  avoid  extravagance  and  pro- 
fufion,  which  are  often  the  caufe  of  the  moll  rapacious 
and  infatiable  avarice. 

Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  thought  and  fpoken  of 
according  to  his  real  character,     Confequently,  who- 
ever, 
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fyer,  by  any  means,  dired  or  indired,  is  the  oecafion 
pf  his  neighbor's  being  worfe  thought,  or,  fpoken  of, 
than  he  deferves,  is  guilty  of  injuring  his  neighbour  ; 
and  all  injurious  treatment  of  a  fellow-creature  is  con- 
trary to  ceditude,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  love  we 
ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour,  which  ought  to  be 
equal  to  that  with  whjch  one  loves  himfelf. 

The  raoft  atrocious  injury  again  ft  our  neighbour's  re- 
putation is,  falfe  witnefs  before  a  judge.     The  laws  of 
feveral  nations  have  condemned  the  guilty  of  this  crime 
to  fuffer  the  fame  punifhment,  to  which  the  law  expofed 
the  perfon  fworn  againft.     But  I  know  no  punifhment 
too  fevere  for  a  crime  of  fo  black  a  nature,  and  which 
draws  along  with  it  fuch  horrid  confequences.    To  take 
the  eternal  God  of  truth  to  witnefs  to  a  known  falfe- 
Jiood  ;  to  defeat  the  very  intention  of  an  oath,  which  is 
often  the  only  ftoffible  means  for  the  difcovery  of  tryth; 
to  render  all  human  teftimony  fufpicious ;   to  (lop  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  and  open  a  door  to  all  manner  of 
iniquity  and  violence  >  to  blaft  the  charader  of  an 
innocent  perfon  in  the  mod  public  manner,  and  in 
the  manner  the  mod  effedual  for  ruining  ir,  as  being 
the  moft  likely  to  gain  belief  to  his  prejudice  ;    to  vio- 
late his  property,  perhaps  to  reduce  himfelf  and  his  fa- 
Tnily  to  beggary ;  or  to  be  the  caufe  of  palling  upon  him 
a  fentence  of  death  for  what  he  never  was  capable  of 
committing ;  to  take  a  falfe  oath  againft  a  perfon  before 
a  court,  is  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  black  and  complicated 
crimes  as  thefe  :  And  for  this  our  law  inflids  a  punifh- 
pent,  which  a  little  jnoney  given  the  conftables  makes 
almoll  no  punifhment ! 

To  fpread  a  falfe  report  againft  any  perfon,  is  con- 
trary to  the  love  we  ought  to  have  for  our  neighbour, 
and  to  juftice,  whether  it  be  known  to  be  fuch,  or  in- 
vented for  the  purpofe  by  the  publilher,  or  whether  it 
be  a  mere  furmife  or  fufpicion.  To  invent  a  lie,  or 
propogate  a  known  falfehood,  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
perfon's  charader,  is  taking  up  the  office  of  Satan  him- 
felf, who  is  ftyled  in  Scripture  the  Accufer.  But,  that 
even  infinuations,  and  whifpers,  or  nods  and  fhrugs,  by 
which  an  innocent  charader  may  be  blafted  or  ruined, 
we  wicked  and  cruel,  every  man's  confeience  will  tell 
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him,  if  he  will  put  it  to  himfelf,  how  he  fhould  like  to 
be  fo  ufed,  or  reflect  upon  the  uneafinefs  it  gavehim,  if 
ever  he  fufFered  in  the  fame  manner. 

If  by  fneering  and  ridicule,  upon  an  innocent  infirmity, 
a  perfon  may  be  laughed  out  of  the  refpeil  and  efteem, 
which  every  worthy  chara&er  deferves,  it  ik  evident, 
that  fuch  wantonly  mifchieyous  mirth  is  highly  unjufti- 
fiable. 

The  cruelty  of  all  pra&ices,  which  tend  to  leflen  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  perfon,  appears  plainly  from 
the  value  of  reputation  ;  which  is  always  dear  to  great 
and  worthy  minds ;  and  the  lofs  of  which  is  in  fome 
cafes  peculiar  fatal.  The  characters  of  a  clergyman,  a 
governor  of  youth,  a  trader,  or  a  virgin,  are  more  deli- 
cate than  thofe  of  other  perfons.  And  whoever  is  ca- 
pable of  wantonly  attacking  fuch  characters,  muft  be 
wholly  void  of  fentiment  for  his  fellow-creatures. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  vice  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of,  which  renders  this  more  atrocious,  than  that  of 
invading  our  neighbour's  property.  It  is,  that  often 
the  injured  perfon  is  robbed  of  what  is  to  him  of  inefti- 
mable  worth,  and  the  cruel  fpoiler  not  enriched  by  the 
rapine;  For  the  defamer  commonly  reaps  neither  pro- 
fit, honour,  nor  pleafurc,  unlefs  the  indulgence  of  ma- 
lice can  be  called  a  pleafure, — which  if  it  is,  Satan  muft 
be  a  very  happy  being. 

The  defamer  is  as  much  more  infamous  than  the  open 
railer,  as  the  dark  affafiin  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
fair  challenger.  And  the  defamer  and  aflaffin  refemble 
one  another,  in  that  the  wounds  which  both  give,  prove 
often  incurable. 

Reader,  if  thou  makeft  it  thy  pradtice  to  divert  thy- 
felf  with  mifchief,  or  to  ftrive  to  build  thyfelf  an  ill- 
founded  reputation  upon  the  ruins  of  thy  neighbour's, 
or  think'ft,  by  undermining  him,  to  get  thyfelf  into  the 
advantages  he  now  enjoys ;  remember  I  have  told  thee 
there  will  be  no  triumph  hereafter,  when  thou  comeft 
to  be  judged  for  thy  idle  words.  The  ill-gotten  advan- 
tages, thou  mayft  reap  from  thy  bafe  treachery  to  thy 
brother,  if  thou  fhouldft  be  fuccefsful,  which  is  feldora 
£hecafe,  will  bring  a  curfe  along  with  them,  a  canker 
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wrorm,  that  will  dcftroy  both  them  and  thee.    And  take 
notice,  no  malicious,  envious,  or  cruel  difpofition  will 
Sod  any  admittance  into  the  feats  of  future  blifs.     If 
thou  think'ft  to  be  hereafter  a  companion  of  angels  and 
Tpirits  of  good  men,  refolve  in  time  to  form  thy  mind 
to  univerfal  benevolence.     Learn  to  confider  even  the 
abandoned  offender  as  (till  a  human  creature,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fame  goodnefs  which  made  thyfelf;    as 
not  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Divine  Grace,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  given  up  as  abfolutely  irrecoverable;  and, 
if  recoverable,  again  a  fit  object  for  thy  love  ;'   for  thy 
Maker's  love.     Do  not  therefore  dare  in  thy  mind  to 
hate  or  defpife,  ilor  in  thy  converfation  to  reflect,  but 
with  pity  and  humanity,  upon  even  the  real  vices  of 
thy  fellow-creature*  much  left  to  blacken  his  ynfpotted 
reputation.     The  day  will  come,  when  thou  (halt  (land 
before  the  fame  judgment  feat  with  him.    He  is  not  thy  \ 
creature,  but  God's.  .  Leave  him  to  God.     Is  a  fellow-  ; 
mature  guilty  of  a  fault  ?    So  art  thou.     It  is  no  part , 
)f  thy  duty  to  inquiry  into  his  faults,  or  to  lay  them j 
)pen  to  others,  unlets  to  prevent  the  mifchief  thou  : 
cnoweft  he  is  preparing  to  do  another.     If  thou  art  not 
ure  of  a  fuperior  good  to  be  gained  by  difcovering  thy 
letghbour's  faults,   why  fhouldft  thou  take  upon  thee 
he  chara&er  of  an  informer  ?  If  thy  neighbour  is  really 
guilty*  why  fhouldft  thou  be  ambitious  of  the  office  of 
an  executioner,  or  delight  in  ladling  offenders  ?  If  thou 
had  been  fo  wicked  as  bafely  to  liab  the  reputation  of 
thy  innocent  fellow-creature,  I  charge  thee,  as  thou 
loveft  thy  foul,   that  thou  endeavour  to  heal  up  the 
wound  thou  haft  made.     Take  care,  that  every  fingle 
perfon,  be  the  number  ever  lb  great,  whofc  ear  thou 
haft  abufed,  be  fet  right  with  refpeft  to  the  character 
of  the  innocent.     If  thofe,  whofc  nnnd>  thou  haft  poi- 
foned,  have  communicated  the   vrnr;^   ro  others;    be 
fure  to  trace  the  wicked  lie,  the  fu:i^'i»  •  i  fhv  own  foul 
tongue,  through  all  its  doublings,  and  dc'iroy  "n\  that  it 
may  fpread  its  deadly  influence  no  farthrr,     i  tike  fhame 
to  thyfelf,  and  do  juflice  to  innocence.     Th--.it  had  it 
better  fuffer  fhamc  now,  than  hereafter  beibrc  God,  an- 
gels, and  men* 
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It  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  benevolent  affe&ton  we 
ought  to  have  for  oar  fellow-creature,  to  put  him  to  any 
pain  or  diltrels  of  body,  as  by  beating,  wounding,  or 
maiming,  unlefs  in  felf-defence,  when  unjuftly  attacked; 
in  lawful  war ;  or  in  cafe  of  his  having  deferved  cor- 
poral correction,  and  if  we  are  authorifed  by  a  juft  law 
to  inflid:,  or  caufe  it  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

If  it  be  contrary  to  the  affe&ion  we  ought  to  have 
for  our  neighbour,  to  put  him  to  bodily  pain  needlefsly, 
or  unjuftly,  it  is  much  more  for  to  deprive  him  of  life, 
unlefs  he  has  forfeited  it  according  to  law. 
i  This  injury  is  fo  much  the  more  atrocious*  as  it  is 
;  irreparable.  And  it  feems  to  me  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  whether  human  authority  ought  in  reafon  to 
be  extended  to  the  pardon  of  the  murder  of  the  inno- 
cent. Scripture  is  exprefs,  "  that  he  who  fheds  man's 
"  blood,  by  man  (ball  his  blood  be  fhed." 

There  feems  to  be  in  this  crime  fomewhat  peculiarly 
oflfenfive  to  Heaven,  in  that  the  Divine  Providence  does 
fo  often,  by  mod  ftriking  and  wonderful  interpofkions, 
bring  the  authors  of  it  to  light  in  a  manner  different 
from  tvhat  happens  in  other  cafes.  For,  of  tht  num- 
bers, who  lofe  their  lives  by  violence,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  there  are  few  inftances  of  the  murderer's  efcaping. 
That  in  fo  great  and  wicked  a  city  as  London,  for  ex- 
ample, there  fliould  not  every  year  be  many  people 
miffing,  being  made  away  with  fecretly,  and  the  au- 
thors of  their  cieath  never  found,  is  very  remarkable. 
We  find  that  often  the  fagacity  of  dogs,  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  even  inanimate  things,  have  been  the  occafion 
of  bringing  this  foul  crime  to  light.  But  the  moft 
common  means  of  the  difcovery  of  bloody  deeds  has  been 
confeience,  which  acting  the  part  of  a  torturer,  has 
forced  the  tongue,  through  extremity  of  anguHh,  to  dif- 
clofe  the  fecret,  which  no  other  but  itfeJf  could  bring 
to  light. 

It  being  by  pride  and  paflion,  that  men  are  incited  to 
break  loofe  upon  one  another  in  acts  of  violence,  it  i« 
plain,  that  the  belt  method  of  preventing  our  falling 
into  them  is,  by  fubdtiing  thofe  fatal  paffions,  which 
tranfport  us  beyond  the  power  and  ufe  of  reafon.    And 
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if  nothing  tends  more  to  inflame  every  paffion,  than  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  how  cautious  ought  we  to  be  of 
indulging  the  maddening  draught,  which  may  drive  us 
upon  extravagances,  we  could  not  in  our  cooler  hours 
believe  ourfelves  capable  of?  Cruelty,  even  to  the  brute 
creation,  is  altogether  unjuftifiabie,  much  more  to  our 
fellow-creature*.  Nor  can  any  thinking  perfon  believe 
it  poffible,  that  a  mind  difpofed  to  barbarity,  or  infqnfi- 
hle  of  the  miferies  of  our  fellow-beings,  can  be  at  all  fit 
for  a  future  (late,  in  which  goodnefs  is  to  prevail. 

A  wife  man  will  dread  the  beginning  of  quarrels. ' 
For  no  one  knows  where  a  quarrel,  once  begun,  may , 
end.  None  of  us  knows  how  much  of  the  evil  fpirit  is 
either  in  himfelf  or  in  his  adverfary.  And  he,  who  be- 
gins, is  in  confeience  anfwerable  for  all  the  confequences. 
Nor  was  there  ever  a  falling  out  without  folly,  at  lead  on 
Mie  fide,  if  not  on  both.  Were  one  fure  the  word  that 
was  to  happen  would  be  the  ruffling  of  his  own  or  his 
neighbour's  temper,  or  the  difcompofing  of  their  fpirits, 
sven  that  cannot  be  without  guilt.  And  is  an  empire 
of  confequence  enough  to  make  any  thinking  man  offend 
God,  and  endanger  his  or  his  neighbour's  foul  ?  Trem- 
ble, reader,  at  the  thought  of  being  fuddenly  fnatched 
away,  (as  nothing  is  more  common  than  fudden  death) 
and  fent  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  hot  from  a  contcft  with 
a  fellow-creature,  and  fellow-chriftian. 

Hurting  our  neighbour's  health  by  tempting  him  to 
be  guilty  of  intemperance,  is  as  really  contrary  to  that 
affection  we  ought  to  have  for  him,  as  wounding,  or 
poifoning  him.  It  is  no  more  an  alleviation  of  the  guilt 
of  feducing  him  into  debauchery,  that  it  may  not  cut 
him  off  in  lefs  than  feveral  years,  (which  is  likewife 
more  than  can  be  certainly  affirmed)  than  it  is  left 
murder  to  poilbn  in  the  Italian  manner,  than  with  a 
dofe  of  arfenic.  But  to  lead  a  fellow-creature  into  a 
courfe  of  debauchery  is,  as  above  obferved,  poifoning 
both  foul  and  body  at  once. 

To  grieve,  afflift,  or  terrify  a  fellow-creature  need- 
lefsly,  or  unjuftly,  is  injuring  him  as  to  his  foul.  And 
the  anguifh  of  the  mind  being  more  feverely  felt,  than 
bodily  pain,  the  inflicting  the  former  upon  an  innocent 
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perfon  is  a  greater  ad  of  cruelty.  It  is  therefore  (hock- 
ing to  think  how  one  half  of  -mankind  fport  with  the 
anguifti  of  the  other.  How  Httle  they  make  the  cafe  of 
their  fellow-creatures  their  own,  or  confide*  what  they 
muft  fufFer  from  their  wicked  afperfions,  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  and  oppreffive  and  injurious  treatment ;  which 
bring  a  pain  proportioned  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  fuf- 
ferer.  And  every  one  knows,  that  the  delicacy  of  fomc 
minds  renders  them  as  different  from  others,  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  lamb  is  meeker  than  that  of  the  tiger. 

But  the  moft  diredt  injury  againil  the  fpiritual  part 
of  our  fellow-creature  is,  leading  him  into  vice;  whe- 
ther that  be  done  by  means  of  folicitation  ;  by  artfully 
impofing  en  his  judgment  j  by  powerful  compulfion; 
or  by  prevailing  example. 

Some  tempers  are  fo  impoteptly  du&ile,  that  they  can 
refufe  nothing  to  repeated  folicitation.  Whoever  takes 
the  advantage  of  fuch  perfons,  is  guilty  of  the  lowed 
bafenefs.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  the 
debauched  part  of  our  fex  to  fhew  their  heroifm  by  a 
poor  triumph  over  weak,  eafy,  thoughtlefs  woman  !  no- 
thing more  frequent,  than  to  hear  them  boaft  of  the 
ruin  of  that  virtue,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  their  pride 
to  be  the  defenders.  "  Poor  fool !  fhe  loved  me,  and 
"  therefore  could  refufe  me  nothing."  Bafe  coward! 
Doft  thou  boaft  thy  conqueft  over  one,  who,  by  thy  own 
conftflion,  was  difabled  for  refiftance,  difabled  by  her 
affection  for  thy  worth lefs  felf  ?  Does  affedlion  deferve 
fuch  a  return  ?  Is  fuperior  understanding,  or  rather 
deeper  craft,  to  be  ufed  againft  thoughlefs  fimplicity  ; 
and  its  fhameful  fuccefs  to  be  boafted  of?  Doft  thou 
pride  thyfelf,  that  thou  haft  had  art  enough  to  decoy 
the  harmlefs  lamb  to  thy  hand,  that  thou  mighteft  fhed 
its  blood  ? 

To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  is  in  Scripture  ftig- 
marized  with  a  curfe.  And  to  put  out  the  bodily  eyes  is 
jaot  fo  great  an  injury,  as  to  miflead,  or  extinguifh  the 
understanding,  and  impofe  upon  the  judgment  in  matters 
of  right  and  wrong.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  this  inhu- 
man and  diabolical  wickednefs,  may  in  reafon  expeft 
to  have  the  foul,  he  has  been  the  ruin  of,  required  here- 
after at  bi&  hands*  1  am 
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I  am  very  fufpicious,  that  many  perfons  in  eminent  J    » 
ftations  have  very  little  notion  of  their  being  highly 
criminal  ia  the  fight  of  God,  in  fetting  a  bad  example 
before  the  reft  of  mankind.     No  perfon,  who  thinks  at 
all,  can  doubt,  whether  it  is  juftifiable  to  adviie,  or  force 
others  to  be  guilty  of  vice.     But  if  there  is  a  way  in- 
comparably more  effedual  and  alluring,  by  which  peo- 
ple are  more  powerfully  drawn  into  wickednefs ;  furely  ; 
that  is  more  mifchievous  and  hurtful,  and  ought  molt  ; 
carefully  to  be  avoided. 

Of  all  tyranny,  none  is  fo  inhuman,  as  where  men 
pfe  their  power  over  others,  to  force  them  into  wicked- 
nefs.  The  bloody  perfecutor,  who  ufes  threats  and' 
punifhments,  prifong,  racks,  and  fires,  to  compel  the  un- 
happy fufferer  to  make  fhipwreck  of  faith,  and  give  up 
truth  and  a  good  confeience ;  the  corrupt  minifter,  or 
candidate,  who  bullies  the  unhappy  dependent  into  the 
perjured  vote  ;  thefe,  and  fuch  like,  are  in  the  way  to- 
ward being  qualified  for  beconlin£  furies  and  fiends  in 
the  lower  regions.  For  who  is  fo  fit  for  the  place  of  a 
tormentor,  to  (land  among  evil  fpirits,  and  plunge  the 
emerging  fouls  deeper  in  hell-flames,  than  he,  who,  on 
earth,  made  it  his  infernal  employment,  to  thruft  hi* 
fellow-creatures  into  thole  ways,  which  lead  down  to 
the  chambers  of  deftruction  ? 

Reqder,  if  thou  halt  tves  been  the  caufe  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  guilt;  if  thou  haft,  by  force  or  art,  betrayed 
a  wretchecj  foul  into  vice,  and  acted  the  part  of  an  agent 
of  Satan ;  I  charge  thee  on  thy  foul,  put  not  off  thy  re- 
pentance for  an  hour.  Prevent,  if  poflible,  the  final  ruin 
thy  curfed  arts  tend  to  bring  upon  a  human  creature. 
Endeavour  to  open  the  eye3,  which  thou  halt  clofed  ; 
to  enlighten  the  underilanding  thou  haft  blinded  ;  and 
to  lead  again  into  the  right  way  the  feet,  thou  h.ift 
taught  to  wander  from  it.  If  thou  wilt  go  to  deftruc- 
tion,  why  ihouldft  thou  drag  others  with  thee  ?  Jf  thy  * 
ambition  prompts  thee  to  ruin  thy  own  foul,  fpure  that 
of  thy  poor  fellow-creature,  who  has  no  concern  with 
thy  fchemes.  Muft  thy  brother  have  a  place  in  the  in- 
fernal regions,  to  get  thee  a  place  at  Court  ?  Take  back 
the  damning  bribe  j    prevent  the  perjured  vcte  :    think 
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Jj  how  thou  wilt  bear  the  eternal  bowlings  of  a  fpirit,  by 
!|     thy  temptations  funk  to  irrecoverable  perdition, 

Beiides  the  general  duty  of  benevolence  to  all,  who 
partake  of  the  fame  common  nature,  which  is  indifpen- 
fably  neceflary  in  the  nature  of  things  toward  the  very 
being  of  fociety,  in  the  prefent  ft  ate,  and  for  fitting  us 
for  entering  into  a  more  extenfive  fociety  hereafter ;  be- 
iides the  general  benevolence  we  owe  to  all  our  fellow- 
creatures,  it  is  evident,  that  we  owe  particular  duties  to 
particular  perfons,  according  to  the  relations  and  con- 
nections we  have  with  them.  This  propriety  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things*,  and  is  felf-evident.  It  is  as  plain, 
that  reverence  to  fuperiors,  for  example,  is  proper,  as  that 
all  the  angles  of  a  plain  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones.  It  is  as  evident,  that  the  contempt  of  one  really 
fuperior  to  us,  would  be  wrong,  as  that  it  would  b6 
wrong  to  fay  that  twice  two  ar6  equal  td  fifty.     ; 

The  firft,  and  moll  important  of  all  relative  focial 
duties,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  our  country.  *'That'w6 
ought  to  ftudy  the  intereft  of  our  country,  is  plain  front 
confidering,  that  the  love  of  our  families,  and  even  felf- 
love,  cannot  be  purfued,  or  eftabliflied,  on  any  rational 
footing,  but  what  will  extend  to  that  of  our  country  (for 
it  is  impoffible  for  all  families  and  individuals  to  bt 
happy  in  a  ruined  country)  and  from  confidering,  that, 
if  no  perfon  loved  his  country,  but  every  individual  was 
indifferent  about  its  intereft,  no  country  could  iubfift } 
but  the  world  muft  quickly  come  to  an  end. 

The  virtue  of  patriotifm  is  moft  indifpenfable  in  per* 
fons  in  high  ftations,  whofe  rank  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  of  important  fervice  to  the  public  in- 
tereft. Thefe  ought  to  confider  themfelves  as  general 
protedlors  and  fathers,  to  whofe  care  the  reft  of  mankind 
are  by  Divine  Providence  committed ;  and  ought  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  betraying  fo  awful  a  truft. 
And  the  intereft  of  a  country  confifts  briefly  in  its  be- 
ing properly  fecured  againft  enemies  ;  in  its  being 
governed  by  good  laws,  duly  executed ;  in  its  being  fe- 
cured in  its  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  the  boundaries 
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of  which  laft  cannot  be  too  ample,  though  the  former 
may  eafily  be  extended  to  licentioiifnefs,  as  is  at  prefent 
moil  flagrantly  the  cafe  in  England;  in  its  being  kept 
under  fuch  a  police,  and  fuch  regulations,  as  may  tend 
to  promote  health/ virtue,  public  and  private,  and  real 
religion  ;  in  a  due  encouragement  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  learning  and  arts.  Whatever  a 
nation  can  be  the  better  for  the  encouragement  of,  or 
the  worfe  if  difcouraged,  is  the  province  of  governors 
to  be  perfect  mailers  of,  and  to  fee  effectual  means  ufed 
for  carrying  into  execution  every  falutary  fcheme. 
With  refpeft  to  the  health  of  a  people,  for  example, 
the  duty  of  governors  is  not  only  to  take  all  poffible  care 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  infedions  from  foreign  parts, 
but  that  the  people  have  it  not  in  their  power,  by  the  ufe 
of  unwholefome  provifions  of  any  kind,  to  hurt  their  con- 
stitutions, to  the  infeebling  and  enervating  of  the  race, 
as  is  mod  atrocioully  and  exteniively  the  cafe  at  prefent 
in  England^  by  means  of  too  low-priced  fpirituous  li- 
quors. Again,  it  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  gover- 
nors to  fee  to  it,  that  there  be  no  encouragement  given 
to  idlenefs,  or  debauchery ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
all  vices  hurtful  to  ibciety  be  liable  to  every  kind  of 
difcouragement.  That  there  be  fomething  found  for 
every  creature  to  do,  who  has  any  meafure  of  health  or 
ftrengtb,  that  all  excufe  for  idlenefs  may  be  removed, 
and  the  crime  of  doing  nothing  be  feverely  punifhattle. 
That  lewdnefs  and  proftitution  be  at  lea  ft  driven  from 
appearing  in  public  without  fhame  or  reftraint,  to  the 
corrupting  of  the  youth  of  a  nation.  That  marriage, 
the  main  fupport  of  Hates,  be  in  the  mod  effe&ual. man- 
ner encouraged,  and  celibacy,  after  mature  age  (one  cf , 
the  worll  offences  againft  our  country)  fubjefted  to  every 
inconvenience  and  burden.  That  all  poffible  encourage- 
ment be  given  to  every  perfon  who  enriches  or  adorns  his 
country  by  any  valuable  difcovery,  or  noble  production, 
in  arts,  or  fciences,  and  particularly  to  thofe,  whofe  liter- 
ary labours  tend  to  the  advancement  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  religion.  Whatever  tends  to  the  increale 
Qf  luxury  and  extravagance,  ought  to  be  laid  under  fe- 
^.ere  reftraints,  and  heavy  taxes  j  as  in  general  all  taxes 
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ought  to  fall  on  the  luxury  and  fuperfluity  of  life,  while 
induftry  and  frugality  efcape  free. 

To  nnderftand  thoroughly  all  thefe  particulars,  and 
to  endeavour  to  promote  and  improve  them,  is  the  pro- 
per calling  of  perfons  of  rank  and  weight  in  a  nation. 
And  whoever  makes  no  other  advantage  of  a  high  Ca- 
tion, than  to  plunder  his  country  to  gratify  his  avarice, 
to  rail'e  himfelf  and  his  creatures  to  affluence,  or  to  in- 
dulge fenfuality,  is  unworthy  of  the  honourable  rank 
he  holds;  is  a  treacherous  betrayer  of  his  facred  truft; 
and  inftead  of  honour  delerves  the  contempt  of  all  men 
of  virtue  and  public  fpirit.  For  the  true  dignity  of 
high  life  confifts  in  a  fupcriof  elevation  of  mind  ;  more 
cxteniive  improvements  in  knowledge ;  a  greater  con- 
tempt of  whatever  is  unworthy ;  a  more  enlarged  bene- 
volence to  mankind;  a  more  uncorrupted  integrity; 
and  a  more  fublime  way  of  thinking,  fpeaking,  and  ail- 
ing, than  is  to  be  feen  in  other  men.  Whoever  is  not  in 
thefe  refpefts  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  may  be 
richer,  but  can  with  no  propriety  of  fpeech  be  faid  to 
be  greater,  than  others.  For  it  is  not  the  drefs,  the  Ra- 
tion, or  the  fortune,  but  the  mind,  that  is  the  man. 
Therefore  a  little  mind  makes  a  mean  man  ;  a  great 
mind  a  great  man. 

Though  it  is  chiefly  by  the  great,  that  the  intereft  of 
a  nation  is  to  be  confulted  and  fupported,  it  is  certain, 
that  every  perfon  has  it  in  his  power  to  ferve  his  coun- 
try lefs  or  morer  Whoever  plants  a  tree,  indoles  a  field, 
builds  a  houfe,  is  the  caufc  of  p  child's  being  brought 
into  the  world,  and  educated  for  becoming  a  valuable 
member  of  ibciety ;  whoever,  in  fhort,  fills  a  ufeful  place 
in  life,  ferves  his  country  more  than  five  hundred  of 
thofc  idle  reclufes,  and  holy  drones,  with  which  popifti 
countries  fwarm.  Elpccially,  men  of  abilities,  in  the 
mod  private,  ftations,  are  capable  of  ferving  their  coun- 
try, if  not  by  action,  yet  by  fuggefting  ufeful  hints  to 
thofc,  vvhofc  ftations  give  them  an  opportunity  of  a&ion; 
a  no  of  improving,  by  their  convcrfation  and  writings, 
the  i'liiius  ;:nd  manners  of  their  countrymen. 

The  true  love  of  our  country  will  (hew  itfelf  in  our 
preferring  the  public  to  our  own  private  intereft,  wbere- 
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ver  they  come  in  competition.  In  a  confcientious  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  though  to  our  own  particular  difad- 
yantage.  In  a  proper  reverence  to  our  governors,  efpc- 
daily  the  fupreme  ;  even  in  cafes  where  we  do  not  fee 
enough,  (as  how  fhould  perfons  in  private  ftations  ?)  jo 
be  able  to  explain  to  ourfelves,  or  others,  the  wifdom 
of  all  their  meafures. 

It  is  with  a  thorough  concern,  I  carmot  help  remark* 
ing  here,  that  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  feems  to  be 
the  rule,*by  which  the  people  of  England  conduct  them* 
felves  in  the  prefent  age.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  the 
virtue  of  public  fpirit  is  become  little  elfe  than  a  fubjedl 
of  ridicule  ?  That  venality  has  poifoned  all  ranks,  from 
the  bribed  voter  in  a  country-borough,  upwards  to  the 
candidate  for  a  place  in  the  great  aflembly  of  the  na- 
tion ?  The  enormous  expences  beftowed,  and  horrible 
perjury  committed,  in  carrying  elections;  with  the 
numerous  controverted  elections  which  are  from  time  to 
time  the  fubjedt  of  examination  before  the  houfe ;  and 
the  variety  of  regulations  found  weceflary  to  be  made 
for  retraining  bribery  and  corruption  (though  the  mod 
effectual  regulation,  I  mean,  of  voting  in  all  cafes  by 
ballot,  which  the  wife  ftates  of  antiquity  found  necef- 
fary,  has  not  been  tried)  all  this  flievvs  coo  flagrantly, 
to  what  a  fatal  extent  this  ruinous  and  deftru&ive  mil- 
thief  reaches.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  cf  an  effe&ual 
cure  for  the  evil,  while  fuch  a  pernicious  maxim  in  po- 
litics as  the  following  is  held,  I  had  almoft  faid,  efta- 
blifhed  ;  That  it  is  lawful  to  bribe  for  thp  good  of  the 
hation,  (as  they  very  improperly  fpeak)  in  order  to  be 
on  even  terms  with  the  enemies  of  the  nation*  The 
Jacobite,  or  Tory  party  (fay  our  politicians)  will  get 
tbemfelves  'elc&ed  into  parliament  by  bribery:  Why 
mutt  not  the  gentlemen  of  revolution-principles  endea- 
vour to  defeat  them  by  the  fame  means  ?  To  expofe 
this  fatal  doctrine,  which  is  fometimes  defended  by 
very  well-meaning  men,  let  it  be  confidered,  firft,  that 
Jacobitifrn,  or  Toryifm,  in  the  fouthren  part  of  the  na- 
tion, is  in  fadt  little  more  than  another  word  for  the 
party  who  are  out,  and  would  be  in.  There  are  few 
men  of  the  leaft  fenfe,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  on 
-        -  this 
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!  this  fide  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  who  do  in  fober  ear- 
/  neft  wifh  to  fee  a  papift  on  the  Britijh  throne.     Slavery, 
j  civil  and  religious,  will  not  go  down  with  thofe  who 
:  have  long  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty.     And  if  Jaco* 
;  bitifm  and  Toryifm  be  little  more  than  a  bugbear,  and 
;  the  virtue  of  a  people,  the  only  fure  foundation  of  go- 
vernment and  national  happinefs,  is  to  be  corrupted  and 
.;  ruined  by  a  contention  between  two  fets  of  men,  either 
:  of  which  might  be  as  likely  to  purfue  the  interpft  of  the 
nation  as  the  other,  it  is  plain,  that  both  fides  are  guilty; 
.  the  pretended  Whigs,  who  are  in, J  and  the  pretended 
Tories,  who  are  out ;  it  being  equally  contrary  to  vir- 
;  tue,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  bribe  for  one  fide 
|  as  for  another.     But,  fuppofing  the  cafe  to  be  exaftly 
as  firft  put,  and  that  all,  who  pretend  to  be  difaffeded, 
were  really  fo  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  their  inclina- 
tion, and  their  power,  to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  were 
\  much  greater  than  they  are  ;  it  is  evident,  that'to  do" 
1  a  pofitive*evil,  that"an  uncertairfgood  may  come?  is  di- 
redtly  contrary  both  to  reafon  and  religion.     For  the 
real  friends  of  liberty  to  oppofe   the  enemies  of  our 
.  ■  country,  by  bribery  and  corruption,  is  direftly  iniquitous 
and  impious.     For,  to  proceed  in  that  manner  is  to  con- 
found the  immutable  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
throw  down  the  facred  barriers,  eftablifhed  by  Divine 
authority  for  guarding  the  awful  laws  of  virtue  from 
violation,  which  are  to  be  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence, 
and  on  no  account  to  be  broke  through,  if  not  only  a  king- 
dom fhould  fufFer  a  revolution ;  but  if  the  folar  fyftem, 
or  whole  vifible  univerfe,    were  to  go  to  wreck.     For 
one  aft  of  perjury,  or  other  grofs  deviation  from  virtue, 
is  more  oppofite  to  the  Divine  Nature,  and  oeconomy 
of  the  world,  than  the  extin&ion  of  a  thoufand  funs, 
with  the  deftruciion  of  all  their  planets.     But  be  fides 
all  this,  what  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  talk  of  fup- 
porting  a  ftate  by  vice,   the  very  means  which  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  all  the  ftates  that  ever  have  funk  ; 
and  without  which  no  ftate  could  be  brought  to  ruin  ? 
Alas,  does  it  become  fuch  poor  ftiort-lighted  creatures 
as  we  are,  to  projeft  fchemes  for  ourfelves,  to  violate 
4he  eternal  laws  of  virtue,  in  or4er,  forfootb,  to  put  ^ 
*•-  •  ii\ 
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in  the  power  of  Divine  Providence  to  do  what  it  could 
not  without  our  affiftance?  Can  any  politician  think, 
that  promoting  bribery  or  perjury  are  likely  to  gain  us 
the  Divine  P  rot  eft  ion  ?  or  that  the  kingdom  can  (land 
independent  of  the  Divine  Protection  ?  or  that  it  can 
ftand  without  virtue  ?  Thefe  are  deplorable  expedients. 
Like  opiates  in  an  acute  diftemper,  they  lull  things 
into  peace  for  a  (hort  time,  while  they  flowly,  but  furely, 
wear  out  the  ftrength  and  vitals  of  the  conltitution.— — 
0  virtue  !  O  my  country  ! 

Is  it  not  alfo  notorious,  that  the  bulk  of  our  laws, 
through  the  criminal  negligence,  or  timidity,  of  thofe, 
in  whofe  hands  the  executive  power  is  lodged,  and 
through  the  licentiou&efs  of  the  people,  who  feem  to 
think  it  the  privilege  of  free-born  Englijbmen  to  break 
their  own  laws,  are,  inftead  of  a  necefiary  reftraint,  be- 
come a  mere  bugbear  ?  Above  all  things,  that  law-ma- 
kers are  fometimes  law-breakers,  is  a  (hocking  ace  u  fa- 
tion  to  be  laid  again  ft  perfons  in  eminent  ftations. 
That  the  fame  perfons  in  their  legiflative  capacity 
(hould  concur  to  the  making  of  regulations  for  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  deftrudive  pra&ices  of  fmuggling,  gam- 
ing, unduly  influencing  eledions,  and, the  like,  and  in 
their  private  capacity  (hould  be  the  promoters  of  thofe 
ruinous  vices  ;  is  doing  what  they  can  to  turn  govern- 
ment into  a  farce,  and  reduce  a  nation  to  a  ltate  of 
anarchy. 

Is  it  not  monftrous,  that,  by  means  of  the  madnefs 
and  infolence  of  party,  fuch  a  degree  of  arrogant  and- 
feditious  virulence  is  worked  up  in  the  fpirits  of  the 
people,  that  the  lowed  of  the  mob  thinks  himfelf  wife 
enough  to  take  to  talk  the  governors  of  the  (late,  and 
affumes  the  liberty,  over  his  cups,  to  rail  at  the  legifla- 
tors  of  his  country  ;  by  which  means,  the  bed  conftitu- 
tioned  kingdom  upon  earth  feems  battening  to  a  ftatc 
of  confufion ;  while  the  people's  reverence  for  lawful 
authority,  whereby  obedience  fubfifts,  is  deitroyed,  the 
tneafures  of  government  are  embarrafled  ;  and  our  go- 
vernors difcouraged  from  attempting  to  alter,  or  nevv- 
nodel  any  thing,  that  may  be  amifs ;  fince  nothing  can 
?e  done  without  clamour  aqd  difturbance,  and  laws, 
**>■■.  wlien 
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when  ena&ed,  are,  through  the  perverfenefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  very  little  efficacy. 

Thefe  are  not  the  effe&s  of  the  love  of  our  country. 
Nor  the  infamous  practice  of  fmuggling,  and  other  mean 
arts,  by  which  the  laws  for  railing  a  revenue  for  defray- 
ing the  neceflary  expences  of  government,  are  evaded. 
Yet  it  is  notorious,  that  the  avowed  principal  of  num* 
bers  of  perfons  in  trade,  is,  That  all  is  well  got,  that  is 
got  by  cheating  the  king,  as  they  abfurdly  talk.  For 
defrauding  the  public  revenue,  is  in  effect  defrauding 
the  people,  who  pay  it,  and  making  it  neceflary  for  the 
government  to  lay  additional  ta$es,  and  to  clog  and  in- 
cumber trade  and  induftry,  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
occafioned  by  the  depredations  of  a  fet  pf  lawlefs  people, 
the  plague  and  ruin  of  fair  traders,  It  is  amazing, 
that  rational  creatures  can  contrive  fo  effectually  to  blind 
their  reafon,  and  ftupify  their  confcience,  as  to  bring 
themfelves  to  argue,  that  though  it  is  confefiedly  unjjufti- 
fiable  and  wicked  in  a  fon  to  difobey  his  parent,  yet 
there  is  no  harm  in  difobeying  that  authority,  which  is 
higher  than  the  parental,  I  mean,  that  of  the  law  of 
the  land;  that,  though  it  is  wrong  to  cheat  or  lie,  there 
is  no  harm  in  taking  a  falfe  oath  at  the  cuftom-houfe, 
by  which  the  guilt  of  perjury  is  incurred  ;  the  reve- 
nue, or  more  properly  the  nation,  robbed  ;  and  the 
fair  trader  inj  ured. 

People  may  deceive  themfelves,  as  they  pleafe  :  But 
there  is  hardly  any  worfe  fpecies  of  vice,  than  difubc- 
dience  and  infolence  to  fupreme  lawful  authority. 
Nor  will  any  perfon  be  fit  for  a  future  ltate  of  peace, 
regularity,  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  univerfal  Go- 
vernor, (without  which  there  can  be  no  happinek)  who 
has  in  this  ftute  habituated  himfelf  to  lawlefs  oppolition 
and  contempt  of  government.  . 

To  raife  an  oppolition  or  rebellion  in  a  country  againft 
the  fupreme  authority,  except  upon  moft  powerful  caufes 
and  motives,  is  a  crime  of  as  horrid  and  complicated 
a  kind,  as  any  to  which  human  wickednefs  is  capable 
of  proceeding.  For  the  confequences  of  a  general  diftur- 
bance  in  a  ftate,  are  the  perpetration  of  all  kinds  of 
iniquity.    And  where   fo  dreadful  a  confeqnence  is 
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fore  fee  n,  it  is  evident,  nothing  lcfs  than  the  prevention 
of  a  total  fubverfion  of  rights  and  privileges,  civil  and 
religious,  of  which  the  laft  is  much  the  mod  impor- 
tant, is  a  fufficient  plea  for  difturbing  the  general  peace. 

This  was  confeffedly  the  cafe  at  the  Revolution  in 
1688.  But  thofe  men,  who  delight  in  mifreprefenting 
a  government,  and  making  them  odious  and  vile  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  do  all  they  can  to  thwart  and 
embarrafs  their  meafures,  merely  bccaufe  thetofelves 
have  no  (hare  in  the  emoluments  of  place  and  power, 
are  the  pefts  of  fociety. 

One  of  the  greateft  curfes  of  our  nation,  and  of  li- 
berty in  general,  is  that  of  our  unhappy  divifions  and 
parties  in  religion  and  politics.  As  for  the  firft,  it  is  a 
fubje&  of  too  ferious  and  important  a  nature  to  be  made 
a  mere  badge  of  fad  ion,  or  a  bone  of  contention.  The 
defign  of  religion  is  to  improve  and  dignify  our  natures, 
to  correct  our  errors  in  judgment,  and  to  regulate  our 
lives.  And  whoever  applies  it  as  a  tool  of  date,  as  an 
artifice  for  aggrandizing  himfelf  or  his  friends,  and  a 
cloke  to  conceal  his  fecular  views,  is  guilty  of  profti- 
tuting  the  moft  facred  thing  in  the  world  to  the  vileft 
ufes.  As  for  political  parties,  it  is  notorious,  that  thofe 
who  aflume  to  themfelves  the  moft  fplendid  titles  of  be- 
ing on  the  patriot  fide,  or  country-intereft,  and  againft 
the  court,  as  their  cant  is,  generally  make  a  clamour 
for  pretended  liberty,  and  the  good  of  their  country, 
only  to  have  their  mouths  flopped  with  a  place  or  a  pen- 
fion  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  ftand  up 
in  defence  of  all  the  meafures  of  thofe  in  power,  with- 
out diftin&ion,  only  do  fo  with  a  view  to  get,  or  to 
keep  fome  emolument.  As  it  is  inconceivable  that 
either  one  or  the  other  party  fliould  be  conftantly  in 
the  right,  or  invariably  in  the  wrong,  you  may  con- 
clude, that  whoever  inclines  univerlally  for  or  againft 
either  fide,  without  ever  altering  his  opinion,  is  either 
a  man  of  very  mean  abilities,  or  has  fome  indirect 
feheme  in  view.  The  trimmer,  who  gives  his  vote 
fometimes  with  one  fide,  fometimes  with  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  he  has  of  the  confequences,  is  the 
only  man  of  integrity.     And  I  cannot  help  adviling  my 
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*  readers  to  look  upon  all  parties,  and  all  who  make  eithci 
;  religion  or  politics  a  party-affair,  in  the  fame  light,  and 
to  keep  clear  of  all  fides  alike  ;  making  it  their  bufioefi 
to  confult  the  real  good  of  their  country,  and  the  real 
welfare  of  their  fouls,  without  any  eye  to  the  fordid 
gains  of  corruption,  or  any  defire  to  fight  the  battles  of 
either  party. 

To  conclude,  our  duty  to  our  country  comprehends 
all  the  relative  duties ;  and  we  are  to  facrifice  private 
intereft,  family,  and  life  itfelf  to  it,  when  called  upon; 
and  are  to  obey  its  laws  in  all  cafes,  where  they  do  not 
clafh  with  the  only  fuperior  authority  in  the  univerfe,  I 
mean  the  Divine. 

Next  under  the  authority  of  national  goTerrimeht  it 
the  parental.  The  propriety  and  neceffity  of  fubmif- 
fion  to  parents  appears  from  considering,  that  it  is  evi- 
dently neceffary,  that  fome  perfon,  or  perfons,  fhould 
undertake  the  care  of  children  in  the  helplefs  time  of 
life ;  and  that  none  are  fo  proper  a$  the  parents,  la 
confequence  of  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  children,  before 
they  come  to  the  ule  of  reafon,  be  governed  by  autho- 
rity, and  there  is  none  fo  natural  as  that  of  parents ;  it  is 
therefore  their partto  return  the  reciprocal  duties  of  love, 
gratitude,  reverence,  and  obedience  to  thofe  who  have 
taken  care  of  them,  when  no  one  elfe  would  undertake 
that  office.  And  it  being  once  made  the  appointed 
courfe  and  order  of  things,  the  law  of  filial  duty  is  not 
to  be  broke  through  by  the  children  on  account  of  a 
failure  in  the  parents  in  difcharging  their  duty ;  nor, 
contrariwife,  are  parents  to  give  up  the  care  of  their 
children,  though  they  fhould  turn  out  untowardly. 
Obedience  to  parents  extends  to  all  things  that  are  con- 
fident with  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  of  God,  both 
which  authorities  are  fuperior  to  that  of  parents. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  briefly  to 
take  care  that  proper  provifion  be  made  for  their  bodily 
intereft,  by  food,  clothing,  and  education ;  and  more 
efpecially  for  that  of  their  minds,  by  forming  them,  from 
the  earlieft  years,  to  virtue  and  religion. 

The  duty  of  fpiritual  paftors  to  their  people,  is  to  do 

whatever  is  in  their  power  for  the  good  of  the  fouls 
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committed  to  their  charge^  by  preaching,  catechifing, 
counfelling,  or  writing.  However  improper  it  may  be 
thought  for  a  layman  to  enlarge  upon  this  relative  duty, 
it  cannot  be  improper  to  refer  to  one,  from  whom  di-  * 
re&ions  on  this  head  will  come  with  unexceptionable 
authority ;  I  mean  the  apoftle  Paul  in  his  Epiftles  to 
Timothy.  The  duty  of  people  to  their  pallors,  is  to  fhew 
them  a  great  deal  more  reverence  and  gratitude  than  is 
commonly  done  in  England. 

The  duty  of  inftru&ors  of  youth  is  briefly  to  fill  the 
place  of  parents  in  forming  tbofe  configned  to  their  care 
by  the  parents,  to  ufefulnefs  in  life,  and  happinefs  here- 
after. The  duty  of  young  perfons  to  their  governors 
and  teachers  is  obedience,  and  diligence  in  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  themfelves,  while  under  their  care;  and 
gratitude  and  love  to  thofe,  by  whofe  faithful  diligence  * 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  wife  and  good 
men.  And  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  parents  and  teachers 
on  this  account  will  be  binding  upon  thofe  who  have 
been  the  objeds  of  their  care,  not  only  for  life,  but  to 
eternity. 

The  duty  of  mafters  to  fervants,  is  to  pay  them  ac- 
cording to  engagement ;  to  treat  them  as  fellow-crea- 
tures, though  in  an  inferior  ftation ;  and  to  take  care, 
that  they  have  opportunities  of  knowing  their  duty  and 
means  of  happineis.  That  of  fervants  to  mafters  is 
faithfulnefs,  diligence,  and  obedience  in  all  lawful 
cafes. 

The  duty  of  hufbands  to  wives,  is  the  tendereft  lover 
and  wanned  defire  of  their  happinefs  in  life,  and  to 
eternity.  That  of  wives  to  hulbands,  be  fides  reciprocal 
love,  takes  in  obedience  in  all  lawful  things.  This 
arifes  from  the  confideration  of  the  priority  of  creation, 
and  fuperior  dignity  of  the  male  fex,  to  which  Nature 
has  given  the  greater  ftrength  of  mind  and  body,  and 
therefore  fitted  them  for  authority.  But  as,  on  one 
hand,  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  good  wife  to  contell  the 
authority  of  her  hulband,  fo  neither  is  it  of  a  good  huf- 
band  to  ft  and  up  for  the  privilege  of  his  fex,  while  he 
(hews  little  of  the  tendernefs  which  is  due  to  the 
weaker.     This  is,  in  (hort,  a  firing  never  to  be  touched ; 

for 
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for  it  always  introduces  difcord,  and  interrupts  the  ma- 
trimonial harmony. 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  duty  mutually 
Owing  by  collateral  relations,  as  brothers,  lifters,  and 
the  like.  And  fuch  perfons  may  eafily  know  whether 
they  do  their  duty  to  one  another,  by  confidering  hour 
people  behave  to  thofe  they  really  love. 

In  friendihip,  of  which  lhave  treated  in  the  firft  book; 
the  duties  are  mutual  love,  fidelity,  fccrecy,  and  a  de- 
fire  of  promoting  one  another's  happinefs  both  fpititual 
and  temporal.  Virtue  is  the  only  foundation  of  friend- 
fliip.  The  commerce  of  the  wicked  is  rather  to  be 
called  a  combination  or  confpiracy  againft  mankind, 
than  friendihip. 

The  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  is  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, clothing  the  naked,  vifiting  the  lick,  and  in  general 
fupplying  the  wants  of  the  neceflitous.     Thofe  to  whom 
the  Divine  Providence  has  been  diftinguifliingly  boun- 
tiful, are  to  confider  themfelves  as  ft e wards  of  the  good 
gifts  of  Heaven,  which  tbey  are  not  to  lavifti  away 
upon  their  own  extravagant  lulls,  but  to  diftribute  to 
their  diftreffed  brethren.     Nor  ought  they  to  think  of 
this  as  an  aft  of  generofity,  or  almoft  of  fupererogation, 
as  many  feem,  by  their  oftentatious  way  t>f  giving  cha- 
rity, to  do.     It  is  not  what  they  may  do,  or  let  alone. 
It  is  not  to  be  carried  to  what  length  they  pleafe,  and 
no  farther.     They  are  expedted  to  give  all  they  can 
give,  and  then  to  think  they  have  done  only  what  they 
ought.     Since  to  do  lefs,  if  we  will  take  our  Saviour's 
own  word  for  it,  is  a  negledt  which  will  exclude  from 
future  blifs.     There  is  indeed  great  prudence  to  be  ufed, 
that  a  judicious  choice  of  objeds  may  be  made,  and  that 
the  charity  given  may  not  prove  a  prejudice,  inftead  of 
an  advantage.     If  what  is  given  ferves  to  fupport  in 
idlencfs  and  debauchery,  it  had  much  better  be  with- 
held.    Care  is  alfo  to  be  taken,  that  our  charity  be  not 
given  for  faftiion,  oftentation,  or  any  other  view,  but 
obedience  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures.    In  as  far  as  any  other  confideration  has  influ- 
ence, in  fo  far  the  real  excellence  of  fuch  good  works 
is  leflened  in  the  fight  of  Him,  who  fearches  the  heart. 
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The  duty  of  the  poor,  is  gratitude  to  their  benefac- 
rs;  and  induftry,  in  endeavouring  as  much  as  they 
in  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  own  fupport  to  thofe 
ho  contribute  to  it. 

Propriety  and  redtitude  require,  that  the  learned  and 
ife  ufe  their  endeavours  to  inftrudt  and  advife  the  ig- 
>rant  and  unthinking.  And  in  general,  that  every 
:rfon  employ  his  peculiar  talent  or  advantage  for  the 
oft  extenfive  ufefulnefs.  It  is  with  this  view  that  fuch 
markable  differences  are  made  in  the  gifts  of  mind 
id  fortune,  which  different  perfons  (hare.  Thefe  are 
trts  of  their  refpedtive  trials;  and  they  will  be  judged 
cording  to  the  ufe  they  have  made  of  them. 

Our  duty  to  benefadtors  is  evidently  love  and  grati- 
de.  Even  to  enemies  we  owe,  according  to  the  Chri- 
an  law,  of  which  afterwards,  forgivenefs  and  inter- 
flion  with  Heaven  for  them;  which  alfowe  are  obliged 

for  all  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  redtitude  or  propriety  of  thefe  feverai  obligations 
jing  felf-evident,  it  would  be  only  wafting  time  to  take 
e  pains  to  eftablifh  it  by  arguments. 
The  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  univerfe  has 
aced  us  in  this  ftate,  and  engaged  us  in  fuch  a  va- 
sty of  connections  with,  and  relations  to  one  another, 
1  purpofe  to  habituate  us  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  love 

obedience  and  regularity.     The  more  duties  we  have 

do  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  difcipline,  the  more  occa- 
)n  we  have  for  watchfulnefs  and  diligence,  and  a  due 
:ertion  of  every  noble  power  of  the  mind.  And  the 
ore  pradtice  we  have  of  exerting  our  powers,  the 
ronger  they  muft  grow  ;  and  the  more  we  pradtife 
>edience,  the  more  tradable  and  obedient  we  muft  na- 
rally  become ;  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  Supreme 
overnor  of  the  world,  is  the  very  perfection  of  every 
eated  nature.  Again,  the  various  connections  among 
ankind,  and  the  different  duties  refulting  from  them, 
iturally  tend  to  work  in  us  a  fettled  and  extenfive  be- 
jvolence  for  our  fellow-beings,  and  to  habituate  us  to 
link  and  adt  with  tendernefs,  forbearance,  and  affec- 
Dn  toward  them.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this  fublime 
id  godlike  difpofition  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated. 

A  a  We 
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We  can  never  be  in  a  (late,  in  which  it  will  not  be  for 
our  advantage,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  other 
beings  with  whom  we  may  be  connected,  that  we  be 
difpofed  to  extenfive  and  unbounded  benevolence  for 
one  another.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  happy  fociety,  in 
whi:h  hatred  and  ill-will  fhould  universally  prevail,  is 
an  inconceivable  and  contradi&ory  idea.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  ftates  we  may  be  hereafter  de- 
fied for,  it  is  evident  we  (hall  be  the  fitter  for  them, 
for  having  cultivated  in  our  minds  an  extenfive  univerfal 
love  of  all  other  beings.  But  if  wc  fuppofe,  what  feems 
agreeable  to  Scripture  views,  as  well  as  to  reafon,  that . 
thofe  who  (hall  be-  found  worthy  of  a  future  life,  are 
to  be  raited  to  (lations,  not  of  indolence  and  inactivity, 
but  of  extenfive  tifefuinefs  in  the  creation,  fuch  as  we 
fuppofe  to  be  filled  at  prefent  by  angels,  I  mean,  of 
gu  irdians  and  governors  over  beings  of  lotfer  ranks,  du- 
ring their  (late  of  trial  and  difcipline  ;  if  this  be  area- 
fonable  fuppofition,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fublime  virtue 
of  benevolence  cannot  be  carried  too  far.  And  thisfets 
forth  the  Divine  Wifdom  in  placing  us  in  a  (late  in 
which  we  have  fuch  opportunities  of  being  habituated 
to  a  difpofition  fo  ufeful  and  necefiary  for  all  orders 
of  riti:nal  beings  throughout  all  periods  of  their  ex- 
iftep.ee. 

It  will  be  the  reader's  wifdom  here  carefully  to  exa- 
mine his  conduit,  that  he  may  know  whether  he  ads 
the  part  of  a  valuable  and  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  If 
he  has  wrought  into  his  foul  a  kind,  a  generous,  and 
extenfive  benevolence  toward  all  his  fellow-creatures, 
whether  in  high'  or  low  (tations,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  foreigners  or  countrymen,  whether  of  his  own 
religion  or  any  other,  learned  or  unlearned,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  friends  or  enemies ;  if  he  finds  it  recommen- 
dation enough  to  his  regard  or  affedlion,  that  it  is  a  fel- 
low-cicature  who  wants  his  ailiftance,  a  being  produced 
by  the  fame  Almighty  hand  which  created  himfelf  j  if 
he  earneftly  wifhes,  and  is  at  all  times  ready  to  promote 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures  by  all  means  in  his 
power,  by  his  riches,  his  advice,  his  intereft,  his  la- 
bour, at  any  time,  feafonable  or  unfeafonable,  in  a  way 

agreeabto 
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agreeable  to  his  own  particular  temper  and  inclination, 
or  in  a  manner  that  may  be  lefs  fuitable  to  it;  if  he 
finds  himfelf  ready  with  the  open  arms  of  forgivenefs  to 
receive  his  enemy,  the  moment  he  appears  difpofed  to 
repentence  and  reconciliation;  if  he  finds  that  it  would 
be  a  pleafure  to  him  to  do  good  to  thofe  who  have  in- 
jured him,  though  his  gopdnefs  ftiould  never  be  known; 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  in  no  part  of  his  private  devotions 
more  zealous  than  when  he  prays  from  his  heart  to  Him 
who  fearches  all  hearts,  that  his  enemy  may  be  par-: 
doned,  reformed,  and  made  as  happy  hereafter  as  him- 
felf; if  he  finds  that  one  difappointment  or  abufe  of  his 
goodneft,  or  ten  fuch  difcouragements,  do  not  cool  his 
ardour  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  that  he  does  not  im- 
mediately fall  out  of  conceit  with  a  public-fpirited  de- 
fign,  becaufe  of  its  difficulties  or  uncertainty  of  fuccefs, 
but  that  he  can  ftand  the  raillery  of  thofe  narrow  fouls, 
who  cannot  rife  to  his  pitch  of  difinterefted  benevolence ; 
and  tliat,  thof  He  goes  on  refolutely,  and  without  weary- 
ing in  well-doing,  he  does  not  do  it  from  pride  or  felf-fuf- 
ficiency,  but  from  real  well-meant  gopdnefs  of  heart 
and  defign  ;  if  he  does  not  fearch  for  excufes,  but  con- 
fidcrs  himfelf  as  obliged  to  be  always  endeavouring  to 
gain  fome  kind  and  beneficial  end,  without  regard  to 
its  being  more  or  lefs  dire&ly  in  his  way,  or  more  or 
lefs  promifing  of  fuccefs,  if  it  is  the  beft  he  can  do  at 
the  time,  and  if  no  one  elfe  will  do  it  better,  or  en- 
gage in  it  at  all ;  and  that  after  all  he  confiders  himfelf 
as  an  unprofitable  fervant,  as  having  done  ft  ill  only  his 
indifpcniable  duty ;  if  the  reader  finds  this  to  be  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  he  may  conclude,  that  he  is  not  far 
from  that  perfection  of  benevolence,  which  the  Divine 
re&itude  and  law  require,  and  which  is  neceflary  to  fit 
every  human  mind  for  being  a  member  of  an  univerfal 
fociety  hereafter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds,  that 
he  is  wholly  wrapt  up  in  himfelf;  that  he  thinks  with 
no  relifh  of  the  happinefs  of  any  one  elfe  ;  that  his  ut- 
moft  benevolence  extends  no  wider  than  the  circle  of 
his  own  family,  friends,  or  party ;  that  all  he  wants  is 
to  enrich  himfelf  and  his  relations;  that  he  cannot  look 
with  any  perfonal  tendernefs  or  conGderation  upon  a 
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'  Frenchman ,  or  Spaniard,  a  Jew  or  a  Papift,  or  even  a 
Churchman  or  Diflenter,  if  he  differs  from  them  in  pro- 
feffion :  if,  reader,  thou  findeft  this  to  be  the  turn  of 
thy  mind ;  if,  in  a  word,  thou  doft  not  find  it  to  be 
thy  meat  and  thy  drink  to  do  thy  fellow-creature  goodf 
if  thou  doft  not  love  thy  neighbour  with  the  fame  af- 
feftion  as  thyfelf,  be  aflured  thou  art  not  at  prefentof 
the  difpofition  of  mmd,  which  the  Univerfal  Governor 
would  have  all  his  rational  creatures  brought  to;  and 
mayeft  judge  what  chance  thou  haft  for  His  favour, 
whofe  favour  is  life  and  happinefs;  whofe  love  to  all 
his  creatures  tends  to  draw  and  unite  them  to  himfelf, 
and  would  have  them  all  love  one  another,  that  by  uni- 
verfal love  they  may  be  united  into  one  fociety,  under 
one  infinite  Lord  and  univerfal  Father. 

SECT.    VIII. 

Of  our  Obligations  with  refpeft  to  our  Creator. 

WE  come  now  to  the  third  and  nobleft  part  of  the 
duty  of  rational  beings,  which  is  alfo  their 
higheft  honour,  I  mean,  That  which  they  owe  to  the 
Creator,  Preferver,  and  Governor  of  themfelves,  and 
she  Univerfe.  The  firft  part,  or  foundation  of  whkh 
is,  The  belief  of  his  exiftence. 

The  abftradl  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God  requires 
nothing  to  be  granted,  but  only,  That  fomething  now 
exifts ;  which  conceflion  forces  the  mind  to  confefs  the 
neceffity  of  fome  Firft  Caufe,  exifting  naturally,  necef- 
farily,  and  independently  upon  any  other;  Himfelf  the 
caufe  of  all  things;  Himfelf  the  fountain  of  being,  and 
plenitude  of  perfection. 

This  proof  leaves  no  room  for  cavilling  ;  but  effec- 
tually cuts  off  the  fubtle  difputer  from  every  poflible 
evafion  or  fubterfuge.  It  is  not  however  fo  eafy  for 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  abftradl  reafon- 
ing,  to  fee  the  conclulivc  force  of  it.  For  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  the  fitted  arguments  for  the  being  of  God  are 
taken  from  the  ftupendous  works  cf  Nature.  And  what 
objett  is  there  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  animate 
or  inanimate,  great  or  fmall,  rare  or  common,  which 
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does  not  point  to  the  almighty  Author  of  all  things  ? 
Not  only  thofe  which  ftrike  us  with  aftonifh merit,  and 
lill  our  minds  with  their  greatnefs  ;  not  only  the  view 
of  a  roiling  ocean,  a  blazing  fun,  or  the  concave  of 
heaven  fparkling  with  its  innumerable  ftarry  fires  ;  but 
even  the  fight  of  a  flower,  -a  pile  of  grafs,  or  a  reptile 
of  the  dull,  every  particle  of  matter  around  us ;  the 
body,  into  which  his  breath  has  infufed  our  life;  the 
foul,  by  whic*h  we  think  and  know  ;  whatever  we  fix 
our  eye  or  thought  upon,  holds  forth  the  ever-prefent 
Deity.  In  what  (late  or  place  muft  we  be,  to  be  infen- 
iible  of  Him,  by  whom  our  very  being  is  preferred  ? 
Whither  muft  we  withdraw  ourfelves,  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  Divine  communications,  who  minutely  fills 
every  point  of  boundlefs  fpace?  Is  it  poflible  to  oblite- 
rate from  our  minds  the  thought  of  him'in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being? * 

The  fir  ft  and  fundamental  duty  of  all  rational  beings 
to  God,  is,  as  I  have  faid,  To  believe  his  exiftenoe. 
Now,  though  there  is  nothing  praife-worthy  in  believ- 
ing the  mod  important  truth  upon  inefficient  grounds ; 
and  though,  on  the  contrary,  credulity  is  a  weaknefs 
unworthy  of  a  being  endowed  with  a  capacity  of  exa- 
mining and  finding  out  truth  ;  yet  there  may  be  a  great 
wickednefs  in  unbelief:  For  a  pcrfon  may,  from  ob- 
ftinacy  and  perverfenefe,  rejetft  important  truth,  or 
through  levity,  folly,  or  an  attachment  to  vice,  may 
avoid  the  proper  and  natural  means  of  convidtion.  So 
that  the  ene&,  which  the  rational  and  clear  perfuafion 
of  important  truth  might  have  had  upon  his  difpofition 
and  practice,  may  be  loft.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  fufped- 
ed,  that  multitudes  are  guilty  of  this  laft  crime,  with 
refpedl  to  the  awful  dodlrine  of  the  exiftence  cf  God. 
If  they  be  aflced,  whether  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  they  will  take  it  amifs  to  be  fufpeded  of  the  leaft 
inclination  to  Atheifm.  But  it  is  evident,  from  their 
lives  and  converfations,  that  if  they  believe  the  exift- 
ence of  God  at  all,  it  is  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  next  to 
no  belief.  They  think  not  of  the  matter.  There 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  God  for  any  thing  they  know 
OX  care. 
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But  to  believe  this  important  dodtrine  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  rational  creature,  is  to  bear  in, mind  a  con- 
ftant  and  habitual  impreffion  of  an  infinitely  perfed  na- 
ture, the  Author  and  Fountain  of  exiftence,  the  wife 
and  righteous  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  who  is  every 
where  prefent,  beholding  all  the  aftions  and  intentions 
of  his  creatures,  to  whom  all  rational  beings  are  ac- 
countable, and  upon  whofe  favour  or  difapprobation 
their  fate  to  all  eternity  wholly  depends.  To  think  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  any  other  way  than  this,  is  not 
believing  His  exiftence  in  a  rational  and  confiftent 
manner. 

And  did  men  really  admit  the  rational  belief  of  a 
God ;  did  they  imprefs  their  minds  with  a  fixed  and 
conftant  attention  to  the  awful  thought  of  their  beings 
under  the  continual  infpe&ion  of  their  judge,  we  fhould 
not  fee  them  proceed  in  the  manner  they  do,     For  I 
a(k,  How  the  bCilkftf  mankind  could  behave  worfe  tha^ 
they  do,  if  they  were  fure  there  was  no  God  ?  We  fee 
them  ready  to  catch  at  every  unwarrantable  gratifica- 
tion of  paffion  or  appetite;  to  put  every  fraudulent  or 
wicked  fcheme  in  execution,  from  which  they  are  not 
reftrained  either  by  human  laws,   or  by  fear  of  lofing 
the  efteem   and  confidence  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
with  the  advantages  connected  with  it.     What  could 
they  do  more,   if  there  was  no  God  ?  Is  there,  taking 
mankind  upon  an  average,  one  of  an  hundred  who  he- 
fitates  at  any  vicious  thought,  word,  or  aflion,  from  the 
lingle  conlideration  of  its  being  perhaps  difplealing  to 
God?  Is  the)rTone  of  an  hundred  who  habitually  regu- 
lates his  thoughts,  words,  and  adlions,  by  the  ftandard 
of  the  Divine  Will,  and  would  rather  lofe  the   favour 
and  approbation  of  all  the  men  on  earth,   and  all   the 
angels  of  heaven,  than  his  Maker's  alone?  How  fcldom 
do  we  meet  with  an  inftance  of  a  perfon,  who  will  not 
truckle  and  temporize,  commute  and  compound   with 
cbnfcience,   or  even  ftifle  its  remonftrances  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  great?  Whereas,  if  men  adled  upon  the 
principle  of  a  rational  belief  of  a  God,  they  would  rathet 
make  a  point  of  giving  lip  all  human  favour,  to  make 
fure  of  keeping  ftri&ly  to  their  duty;  they  would  tak£ 
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lvvays  to  be  on  the  fafe  fide,  to  be  fcrupuloufly\ 

rather  than  too  free,  in  their  lives  and  conver- i 
5 ;  they  would  labour,    if  poffible,  to  do   more  .' 
he  exaft  duty  of  their  ftations;  and  to  avcid  even 
aft  appearance  of  evil ;  as  they  who  would  make 
court  to  a  prince,  do  not  grudge  any  extraordinary  ! 
e,   attendance,  or  expence  f >r  him;  Jie  cpuujus 
much  as  feeming  to  look  toward  what  may  be  uif-  ; 
ible  to  his  humour  or  inclination,   or  in  the  ioalt 
*ing,  or  feeming  to  favour,  thofe  whom   he  does 
>prove.     Did  men  in  any  rational  and  confident 
*v  believe  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  or  think  of  him 

Governor  and  Judge  of  the  world,  under  whofe  [ 
iiate  infpe&ion  we  ftand  at  all  moments,  we  (h  Sulci  j 
eir  conduft  corrected  and  regulated  by  that  con-  : 
iwe  and  fear,  which  becomes  dependent,  account-  ; 
beings,  wThofe  minds  are  duly  impreflkrd  with  a  j 
of  their  prefent  condition  and  future  expeflations. 

belief  would  be  pradical  as  well  as  ipcculative.  - 
aid  aflfefl:  their  hearts,  as  well  as  imprefs  their  un-  j 
ndings.  ' 

vv  fome  men  contrive  to  fatisfy  their  own  minds 
the  fubjed:  of  their  duty  to  God,  is  inconceivable, 
yould  imagine  it  impoffible  for  a  being,  at  r.ll  ca- 
of  thought,  to  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  tho' 
es  his  exiftence,  his  body,  his  foul,  his  reafoning 
y,  fpeech,  and  all  his  powers,  corporeal  qnd  menta1 
whatever  he  enjoys  now,   or  hopes  for  hereafter 

infinitely  perfect  and  amiable  Bein;,  who  hi 
him  capable  of  apprehending  his  perfcdioi^,  anc 
ifolute  power  over  him  ;  one  would  imagine  it 
fible,  I  fay,  for  a  being  endowed  with  a  reafon- 
culty  to  believe  all  this,  and  yet  think  he  owes  no 
at  all,  no  gratitude,  love,  or  fervice,  no  pofitive 
:ion  or  praile  to  his  Creator,  Governor,  and  Judge. 
;  there,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  and  this  land 
>wledge,  a  perfon  among  an  hundred  who  makes 
ence  of  regularly  and  habitually  performing,  in  a 
ai  and  devout  manner,  the  politive  dunes  1  f  me- 
>n  upon  the  Divine  perfections,  in  order  to  raife 
ind  to  an  imitation  of  them  ;  of  addrefling.God 
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by  prayer  for  the  fupply  of  all  his  wants ;  or  of  praifing 
him  for  the  bounties  received?  On  the  contrary,  is 
there  not  too  much  reafon  to  conclude,  that  by  far  the 
greateft  part  of  mankind  have  not  God  in  all  their 
thoughts;  or  if  they  have,  the  thought  of  him  produces 
no  vifible  eflfed  ?  They  attend  the  public  worfhip  in- 
deed from  a  fenfe  of  decency.  But  it  is  plain,  from 
their  general  levity  of  behaviour,  that  their  hearts  arc 
not  in  it.  And,  as  for  worfhipping  God  daily  in 
their  houfes,  with  their  families,  or  by  themfelves  in 
their  clofets,  they  fee  no  neceffity  for  it,  and  conclude, 
that  whoever  lives  foberly,  and  is  good-natured,  though 
he  habitually  negleds  the  whole  third  part  of  his  duty, 
is  likely  to  meet  with  the  Divine  approbation,  and  to 
be  happy  at  laft. 

It  is  proved  above,  that  the  Author  of  all  things  mud 
be  infinite  in  his  efience,  and  in  all  poflible  perfedions, 
as  wifdom,  power,  goodnefs,  and  reditude.  If  fo,  it  is 
evident,  not  only  that  he  is  the  proper  objed  of  the  ad- 
miration, love,  gratitude,  and  every  other  noble  affedion, 
of  the  minds  of  fuch  low  creatures  as  mankind,  who  are 
probably  the  meaneft  of  all  rational  beings ;  but  that  it 
is  the  glory  of  the  higheft  archangel  in  heaven  to  adore 
Infinite  Perfedion ;  nay,  that  the  whole  of  the  reverence, 
love,  and  praife  of  any  conceivable  number  of  created 
beings,  paid  by  them  through  all  eternity,  mud  fall  in- 
finitely fhort  of  what  is  juftly  his  due  :  becaufe  the 
whole  of  the  tribute  of  honour  and  fervice,  which  all 
created  beings  can  pay,  will  be  finite  ;  whereas  the  Di- 
vine Perfedions  are  infinite:  Now  every  finite  is  infi- 
nitely deficient,  when  compared  wTith  what  is  infinite. 

To  be  more  particular ;  the  confideration  of  the  Di- 
vine Immenfity,  or  Omniprefence,  ought  to  ftrike  every 
thinking  mind  with  the  moll  profound  awe  and  vener- 
ation, which  ought  to  dwell  upon  it  conftantly  and  ha- 
bitually, of  its  being  at  all  times  furrounded  with  the 
Divinity,  which  pervades  all  matter,  and  is  the  Spirit 
within  every  fpirit,  feeing,  or  rather  intimately  feeling, 
every  motion  of  every  mind  in  the  univerfe.  Whoever 
has  juft  and  habitual  impreffions  of  the  Divine  Omni- 
prefence, will  no  more  prefume  to  do  any  thing  amifs, 
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or  even  to  think  a  bad  thought,  than  a  confiierate  per- 
fon  will  dare  to  behave  rudely  in  the  royal  pretence,  A 
thinking  mind  confiders  itfelf  as  at  all  times,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  public  and  in  private,  abroad  and  at  home, 
in  the  immediate  and  intimate  prefence  of  the  great 
King  of  the  World,  whofe  boundlefs  palace  is  the  whole 
univerfe.  It  will  therefore  be  continually  and  habitu- 
ally on  its  guard ;  and,  as  one  who  appears  before  an  illu- 
flrious  character,  whofe  favour  he  greatly  values,  will  be 
above  all  things  fearful  of  milbehaving ;  fo  will  the 
confiderate  mind  dread  the  danger  of  lofing  the  appro- 
bation of  that  ever-prefent  Judge,  upon  whom  his  fete 
depends,  infinitely  more  than  pain,  or  poverty,  or  fhame, 
or  death,  and  will  cheerfully  expofe  himfelf  to  any  or 
all  of  them,  rather  than  aft  an  unbecoming  part  before 
that  Eye,  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  He,  who  thinks 
how  vice,  or  even  frailty,  muft  appear  before  thaf  Be- 
ing, whofe  very  nature  is  reditude  in  perfection,  and 
who  knows  not  the  leaft  Ihadow  of  error,  or  deviation; 
can  he  think  of  voluntarily  departing  from  the  eternal 
rule  of  right,  or  allowing  himfelf  in  any  praftice,  which 
muft  offend  Infinite  Purity  ? 

The  confideration  of  the  eternity,  or  perpetual  exift- 
cnce  hereafter,  of  the  Divinity,  together  with  that  of 
the  necefTairy  immutability  of  his  nature,  fuggefts  to  the 
pious  and  well-difpofed  mind,  the  comfortable  profped, 
that  after  all  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  may 
happen  to  it,  to  the  kingdoms,  and  empires  of  this 
world,  and  to  the  world  itfelf;  after  all  the  vifible  ob- 
jects, which  now  are,  have  performed  their  courfes,  and 
are  vanifhed,  or  renewed  ;  after  a  period  of  duration 
long  enough  to  obliterate  from  all  human  memory  the 
the  idea  of  a  fun,  and  ftars,  and  earth  ;  itill  he,  who  is 
now  Governor  of  the  Univerfe,  will  continue  to  fill  the 
Supreme  Throne,  and  to  rule  with  boundlefs  and  un- 
controuled  fway  over  his  infinite  dominions  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  whoever  is  fo  wife  as  to  drive  above  all 
things  to  gain  his  favour,  may  depend  upon  being  al- 
ways fecure  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  happinefs  affigned 
him  by  the  general  Judge,  and  that  no  change  in  the 
jlffairs  even  of  the  whole  univerfe,  will  ever  remove  him 
•."■'  from 
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from  that  ftation  which  has  been  appointe&him.  For  the 
Univerfal  Governor  will  raife  no  one  to  happinefs  here- 
after, but  fuch  as  he  finds  qualified  for  it.  Nor  will  the 
time  ever  come,  when  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
keep  thofe  beings  happy,  which  he  has  once  made  fo ; 
for  his  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion,  and  of  his 
kingdom  there  will  never  be  an  end.  Nor  will  the 
time  ever  come,  when  he  will  change  his  purpofe  or 
fcheme  of  government ;  or,  like  a  weak  earthly  prince, 
degrade  his  favourites,  or  reverfe  his  laws,  to  indulge 
uncertain  caprice. 

This  (hews  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  a  very  proper 
objedt  of  the  truft  of  all  his  creatures.  Had  I  the  fa- 
vour of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  the  world,  it  is 
evident,  that  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  a  century  hence, 
it  mult  be  of  no  manner  of  value  to  me.  Death  will, 
in  all  probability,  before  that  fhort  period  be  elapfed, 
remove  every  one  of  them,  and  myfelf  too,  into  a  ftate, 
in  which  no  favour  will  be  of  any  avail,  but  that  of  the 
King  of  Kings,  upon  whom  they  rauft  be  as  much  de . 
pendent  as  I.  But  to  truft  to  Him  who  is  eternal  in  his 
nature,  and  unchangeable  in  his  purpofe,  and  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  make  and  keep  his  favourites  eternally 
happy,  is  building  upon  a  fure  foundation. 

Here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  in  a 
courfe  of  obedience  that  we  have  any  pretence  to  truft 
in  God.  All  confidence  in  him,  that  is  not  founded  in 
well-doing,  is  vain  and  prefumptuous,  and  will  in  the 
end  be  difappointed.  As  the  king  on  the  throne  has 
power  to  raife  any  perfon,  whom  he  may  judge  worthy 
of  honour,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  vain  and  prefump- 
tuous to  think  of  trull  ing  to  him  in  any  other  way,  than 
fuch  as  may  be  likely  to  gain  his  favour ;  fo,  though 
the  Supreme  King  of  the  Univerfe  has  power  to  raife 
any  of  his  creatures  to  inconceivable  happinefs,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  will  bellow  his  favour  upon  any, 
but  fuch  as  (hall  be  found  worthy  of  it.  And  his  infi- 
nite wifdom  will  effectually  prevent  his  being  miftaken 
in  his  judgment  of  characters ;  and  renders  it  impoflible 
that  he  fhould  beftow  his  approbation  amifs.  So  that 
there  is  no  ground  of  confidence  for  any,  but  thole  who 
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make  it  their  fincere  and  diligent  endeavour  to  gain  the 
Divine  Favour  in  the  way  which  he  has  appointed. 

It  is  impoffible  to  furvey,  with  a  difcerning  eye,  the 
world  which  we  inhabit,  without  reading  the  illuitrious 
:hara&ers  of  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  which  the 
Divine  hand  has  inferibed  upon  it];  each  of  which  attri- 
butes iuggefts  to  us  a  fet  of  duties,  and  therefore  deferves 
3ur  particular  confideration. 

To  create,  or  bring  into  exiftencc,  one  particle  of 
natter,  which  before  was  nothing,  who  can  fay  what 
xnver  is  requifite  ?  The  difference  between  nothing  and 
1  real  exiftence  is  ftriftly  and  properly  infinite.  Which 
eems  to  imply  an  infinite  diiSculty  to  be  furmounted, 
>efore  on?  particle  of  matter  can  be  produced.  And 
10  power,  inferior  to  infinite,  is  equal  to  an  infinite 
lifficulty.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  unqueftionable,  that 
0  produce  great  works,  requires  proportionable  power. 
\nd  if  the  works  of  nature  are  not  great,  there  is  no 
jreatnefs  conceivable.  The  calling  forth  a  world  into 
>eing,  had  it  been  from  its  creation  to  remain  for  ever  at 
eft,  had  been  an  effedl  worthy  of  Divine  Power.  But  to 
;ive  to  a  fyftem  fo  huge  and.  unwieldy,  any  degree  of 
notion,  much  more  to  give  a  motion  inconceivably  fwift 
0  mafTes  of  matter  inconceivably  bulky  ;  to  accommo- 
late  velocity  to  what  is  the  mod  unfit  for  being  moved 
vith  velocity ;  to  whirl  a  whole  earth,  a  globe  of  twen- 
y-five  thoufand  miles  round,  with  all  its  mountains  and 
)ceans,  at  the  rate  of  near  fixty- thoufand  miles  an  hour; 
0  carry  on  fuch  an  amazing  motion  for  rrtany  thou- 
ands  of  years  ;  to  keep  lix  fuch  bodies  in  continual 
notion,  in  different  planes,  and  with  different  veloci- 
ies,  round  a  common  centre,  at  the  fame  time  that  ten 
)thers  are  revolving  round  them,  and  going  along  with 
Jiem  ;  What  amazing  power  is  requisite  to  produce 
uch  effects ! 

How  do  we  admire  the  eflfe&s  produced  by  a  combi- 
nation "of  mechanic  powers  (which  alfo  aft  by  Divine 
"Wer,  or  Laws  of  Nature)  in  railing  weights,  and  over- 
coming the  vis  inertia  of  matter?  What  ihould  we  think 
)f  a  machine,  conftrufted  by  human  hands,  by  which 
it,  Paul's  Church,  or  a  little  hill,  Ihould  be  tranfported 
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Jhtalf  a  mile  from  its  place,  with  ever  fo  flow  a  motion? 
But  the  greateft  mountain  is  no  more  in  comparifon 
jvith  the  whole  earth,  than  a  grain  of  fand  to  a  moun- 
tain.    Yet  the  whole  cumbrous  mafs  of  earth  has  been 
Whirled  round  the  fun,  for  thefe  five  thoufand  yean 
and  upwards,  with  a  rapidity  frightful  to  think  of,  and 
for  any  thing  we  know,  with  undiminiftied  force.   An4 
the  comet  in  1 68081,  muft,  according  to,the  Newtonian 
principles,  have  moved  in  its  perihelion,  or  neareft  ap- 
proach to  the  fun,  at  the  rate  of  above  a  million  of  miles 
%n  an  h6ur ;  which  was  a  flight  near  twenty  times  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  eartli  in  its  annual  courfe !  Now 
the  fwifteft  fpeed  of  a  horfe,  that  ever  has  been  known, 
>*as  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  one  minute,  which  con- 
tinued, would  give  fixty  miles  in  an  hour,  inftead  of 
more  than  a  million,  the  comet's  motion.    The  fwifteft 
horfe,  at  full  fpeed,  may  move  twenty  foot  in  the  time 
that  one  can  pronounce  one,  or  fixty  foot,  while  one 
can  fay  one,  two,  three.     But  to  form  fome  conception 
of  the  motion  of  the  Newtonian  comet,  let  the  reader 
fuppofe  himfelf  placed  upon  fuch  an  eminence  as  will 
give  him  a  profpeft  of  fifty  miles  on  each  hand  ;  the 
rapidity  of  that  tremendous  body  in  the  fvvifeft  part  of 
its  courfe,  was  fuch  that  in  the  time  of  pronouncing 
one  fyllable,  or  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  would  fly 
acrofs  that  fpace  of  one  hundred  miles,    while   the 
fwifteft  horfe  would  have  proceeded  twenty  foot.    Yet 
thofe  enormous  bodies  are  by  the  parallax  they  give, 
fuppofed  to  be  nearly  of  the  magnitude  of  our  globe  of 
earth  and  ocean,  and  fome  of  them  perhaps  larger. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  moved,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  it  is  to  moved,  fuch  muft  be  the 
moving  force.  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  if  he  has  any 
talent  in  calculation,  try  to  eftimate  the  force  required 
to  give  fuch  a  furious  rapidity  to  bodies  of  fuch  ftu- 
pendous  magnitude  ;  if  he  has  any  imagination,  let 
him  fill  it  with  the  fublime  idea  of  Omnipotence  ;  and 
if  he  has  either  reafon  or  religion,  let  him  proftrate  his 
ibul,  and  adore  fuch  tremendous  and  irrefiftible  power. 
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Nor  is  lefs  command  of  matter  required  to  product 
the  aftonifhing  appearances  in  the  minute,  than  in  the 
great  world ;  to  carry  on  the  various  fecretions,  circu- 
lations, and  tranfmutations  in  vegetation,  and  the  pn*- 
dultion,  growth,  and  life  of  animals  ;  especially  wheit 
the  degree  of  minutenefs  is  fuch,  as  it  mull  be  in  aft 
animalcule,  of  which  millions  would  only  equal  the 
bulk  of  a  grain  of  fand.  What  power  is  required  to 
wing  the  rapid  light  from  its  fountain,  the  fun,  to  us  iA 
feven  or  eight  minutes,  with  fuch  a  fwiftnefs,  that  in  the 
inftant  of  pronouncing  the  word  light,  fixty  thoufand 
miles  are  patted  through  ! 

To  a  being  poflefled  of  rightful  power  over  us,  the 
proper  duty  is  evidently  fear,  or  awe ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  that  is  obedience.  If  we  confider  the  Su- 
preme Being  as  poflefled  of  infinite  or  boundlefs  power 
over  all  his  creatures,  we  mud  fee  the  indifpenfable  ne- 
ceffity  of  the  mod  profound  fubmiflion  to  him,  both  ill 
our  difpofitions  and  practice.  If  we  confider  him  as 
our  Creator,  we  mud  be  convinced  that  he  has  an  ab- 
folute  right  to  us,  and  to  all  our  fervices.  I£  we  think 
of  him  as  irrefiftible,  rebellion  again  ft  him  is  a  degree 
of  madnefs  beyond  all  computation.  For  what  lading 
and  inconceivably  dreadful  punifhments  may  not  fuch 
power  inflift  upon  thofe  perverfe  and  impenitent  be- 
ings, who  became  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  ?  And 
what  chance  can  the  worms  of  the  earth  have  to  de- 
liver themfelves  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty? 

There  is  no  inconfiftency  between  the  fear  we  owe 
to  God,  and  the  duty  of  love.  On  the  contrary,  love 
ever  implies  a  fear  to  offend  the  p£rfon  beloved.  As  on 
one  hand,  nothing  is  fo  perfectly  amiable  as  infinite 
perfection  ;  fo  neither  is  there  any  fo  proper  objedt  of 
fear,  as  he  who  is  infinitely  great  and  awful.  And 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  flavifli  fear, 
which  a  criminal  has  for  his  judge,  or  that  which  a 
miferable  fubjedt  has  for  a  tyrant,  and  that  of  a  fon  for 
an  affectionate  father.  Of  this  laft  kind  is  the  reverence 
with  which  we  ought  to  think  of  our  Creator.  Only 
we  muft  take  the  utmoft  care  not  to  entertain  any  no- 
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tion  of  God  j  as  of  one  capable  of  any  weaknefs  refemb- 
ling  that  of  earthly  parents.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Judge  of  the  world,  whofe  re&itude  and  juftice  are  ab- 
solutely perfect  and  inviolable,  will  not,  cannot,  be  milled, 
by  fondnefs  for  his  own  creatures^  to  make  the  obdu- 
rately wicked  happy.  For,  though  he  loves  his  crea- 
ture, he  loves  jufticfe  more,  and  will  not  ficrifice  his 
own  eternal  and  immutable  attribute  for  the  fake  of 
any  number  of  worthlefs  rebellious  beings  whatever. 

As  to  the  Divine  Wifdom  appearing  in  the  works  of 
creation,  we  are  peculiarly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  pro- 
perly of  it.  For  we  come  into  a  world  ready  finifhed, 
and  fit  to  be  inhabited  ;  and  therefore  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  immenfe  ftretch  of  thought,  the  amazing 
depth  of  invention  (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  that  was  necel- 
fary  to  plan  an  univerfe.  Let  any  man  imagine  the 
ftate  of  things  before  there  was  any  created  being}  if 
ever  fuch  a  time  was ;  when  there  was  no  plan,  no 
model,  or  pattern  to  proceed  upon  ;  when  the  very  idea 
of  an  univerfe,  as  well  as  the  particular  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  it,#was  to  be  drawn,  fo  to  fpeak,  out  of  the  Di- 
vine Imagination.  Let  the  reader  fuppofe  himfelf  to 
have  been  firft  produced,  and  to  have  had  it  revealed  to 
him  by  his  Creator,  that  an  univerfe  was  to  be  created 
An  univerfe  t  What  idea  could  he  have  formed  of  an 
univeufe  ?  Hud  he  been  confulted  upon  the  plan  of  it, 
which  part  would  he  have  begun  at  ?  Before  light  ex- 
ifted,  could  he  have  conceived  the  idea  of  light  ?  Before 
there  was  either  fun,  (tars,  or  earth,  could  he  have 
formed  any  conception  of  a  fun,  ftars,  or  earth  ?  Could 
he  have  contrived  light  for  the  eye,  or  the  eye  fcr  light? 
Could  he  have  fuited  a  world  to  its  inhabitants,  or  in- 
habitants to  a  world  ?  Could  he  have  fitted  bodies  to 
minds,  or  minds  to  bodies  ? 

Jf  the  reader  fhould  not  clearly  enough  fee  the  diffi- 
culty of  inventing  and  planning  an  univerfe  from  no- 
thing, nor  the  wondrous  forefight  and  comprehenfive 
wifdom,  that  was  neceffary  for  fitting  an  almoft  infinite 
number  cf  things  to  one  another,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  every  particular  fhould  anlvver  its  particular  end, 
and  fill  its  particular  place,    at  the  feme  time  that  it 
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fhould  contribute  to  promote  various  other  defigns ;  if 
the  depth  of  Wifdom,  which  has  produced  all  this,  doe* 
not  fufficiently  appearto  the  reader,  let  him  try  to  form 
a  plan  of  a  new  world,  quite  different  from  all  that  he 
knows  of  in  the  prefent  univerfe,  in  which  none  of  our 
elements,  nor  light,  nor  animal  life,  nor  any  of  the  five 
fenfes*  nor  refpiration,  nor  vegetation  {hall  have  any 
place.  And  when  he  has  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts,  and 
put  his  invention  upon  the  utmoft  ftretch,  and  finds 
that  he  cannot  form  a  fhadow  of  one  fingle  idea,  of 
which  the  original  is  not  drawn  from  nature  ;  then  let 
him  confefs  his  own  weaknefs,  and  adore  that  boundlefs 
Wifdom,  which  has  produced,  out  of  its  own  infinite 
fertility  of  invention,  enough  to  employ,  and  to  confound 
the  utmoft  human  fagacity. 

Have  not  the  rood  acute  penetration,  and  indefati- 
gable induftry  of  the  wife  and  learned  of  all  ages,  been 
employed  (and  how  could  they  more  worthily)  in 
fearching  out  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Almighty 
Maker  of  the  univerfe?  and  have  they  yet  found  out 
one  fingle  article  to  the  bottom  ?  Can  all  the  philofq- 
phers  of  modern  times,  who  have  added  to  the  obferva- 
tions  of  the  ancients,  the  difcoveries  made  by  their  own 
induftry  and  fagacity;  can  they  give  a  fatisfying  ac- 
count of  the  machinery  of  the  body  of  a  fly,  or  a  worm  ? 
Can  they  tell  what  makes  two  particles  of  matter  co- 
here? Can  they  tell  what  the  fubftance  of  a  particle  of 
matter  is?  Is  the  fcience  of  phyfiology,  delightful  and 
noble  as  it  is,  and  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  angels,  is  it 
rarriedr  any  farther  than  a  fet  of  obfervations,  wonder- 
Ful  indeed  and  ftriking,  but  as  to  real  caufes,  and  in* 
ternal  natures,  altogether  in  the  dark  ?  How  do  we  ad- 
mire, and  juftly,  the  exalted  genius  of  our  feemingly 
infpired  philofopher,  for  going  a  pitch  beyond  the  fa- 
gacity of  all  mankind  in  difcovering  the  laws,  by  which 
the  vaft  machine  of  the  world  is  governed  ?  Yet  he  mo- 
deftly  owns  the  caufe  of  attra&ion  and  gravitation  to  lie 
too  deep  for  his  penetration.  How  do  we  ftand  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  acutenefs  of  a  mind,  which  could  purfue 
:alculations  to  a  degree  of  fubtlety  beyond  the  reach  of 
t>y  far  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  to  follow  him  in, 
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even  after  he  has  fhewn  the  way  ?  What  then  ought  we 
to  think  of  that  Wifdom,  which  in  its  meaneft  produc- 
tions baffles  the  deepeft  penetration  of  a  capacity, 
whofe  acutenefs  baffles  the  general  underftaiiding  of 
mankind  ? 

From  the  confideration  of  the  wifdom  we  trace  in  the 
natural  world,  it  is  manifeft,  pad  all  doubt,  that  the 
moral  fyftera  (for  the  fake  of  which  that  of  nature  was 
brought  into  exiftence)  is  under  the  fame  condudt,  and 
will  hereafter  appear  to  be  a  fcheme  altogether  worthy 
of  God.     For  either  both,  or  neither,  muft  be  the  con- 
trivance of  Divine  Wifdom.  We  cannot  conceive  of  God 
as  partly,  or  by  halves,  but  wholly,  the  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor of  all  beings,  natural  and  moral.  And  if  fo,  we  may 
be  aflured,  that,  asinthefyftem  of  nature,  final  caufes  ate 
fitted  to  produce  their  effefts,  and  every  part  of  the  ma- 
chine of  the  world  is  properly  adjufted  to  its  place  and 
purpofe  ;  fo  in  the  moral,  every  rational  being  will  be 
determined  to  the  ft  ate  and  place  he  is  found  fit  for : 
the  good  to  happinefs,  and  the  wicked  to  punifhment; 
the  highly  elevated  and  purified  mind  to  a  high  and 
eminent  ftation,  and  the  corrupt  and  fordid  to  fhame 
and  mifery  ;  the  foul,  which  has  perfected  its  faculties, 
and  refined  its  virtues,  by  imitation  of  the  Divine  Per- 
fections, to  the  converfation  of  angels  and  the  beatific 
vifion  of  God,   and  that  which  has  by  vice  debauched 
and  funk  itfelf  below  the  brutes,  to  the  place  of  daemons 
and  fallen  fpirits.     And  all  this  may  probably  proceed  as 
much  according  to  the  original  conftitution  of  things,  as 
a  caufe  produces  its  effect  in  the  natural  world  ;  as  fire 
produces  the  diffipation  of  the  parts  of  combuftible  fub- 
ltances  ;  as  nourifhment  tends  to  the  fupport  of  animal 
life ;  and  as  matter  tends  to  decay.     So  that  the  only 
thing  which  hinders  a  wicked  embodied  mind  from 
being  now  in  torments,  may  be,  its  being  flill  embodied, 
and  not  yet  let  out  into  the  world  of  fpirits,   where  a 
new  and  dreadful  fcene  will  of  courfe  immediately  open 
upon  it,  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  be  divefted  of  the  earthly 
vehicle,  which  now  conceals thofe  invifible  horrors,  and 
protects  it  from  its  future  tormentors.     And  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  virtuous  and  exalted  mind  would  be  now 
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inaftate  of  happinefs,  if  it  were  not  prevented  from 
the  commerce  of  blefled  fpirits,  and  the  view  of  the 
iavifible  world,  by  the  impenetrable  veil  of  flelh  which 
farrounds  it*  But  this  fuppofition  does  not  at  all  aftcdt 
the  dodrine  of  poiitive  rewards  and  punifhments,  nor 
of  feparate  places  appointed  for  receiving  the  good,  and 
the  wicked,  after  the  final  judgment. 

If  we  find  the  mere  material  fyftem  of  nature  to  be 
wrought  by  a  degree  of  wildom,  altogether  beyond  our 
comprehenfion,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  fuppofe  th  it  we 
fliall  ever  have  fagacity  enough  to  baffle  the  Divine 
Scheme  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ;  that 
we  (hall  be  able  to  contrive  any  way  of  efcaping  from 
the  punifhment  we  may  deferve.  No.  His  counfel 
will  (land  ;  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleafure.  It  will  not 
be  in  our  power  to  deceive  his  penetration,  to  get  out 
of  his  reach,  or  to  defend  ourfclves  againft  his  juitice. 

To  frame  fome  idea  of  the  Divine  Goodntfs  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  back  in 
imagination  to  the  ages  which  preceded  all  creation,  if 
fuch  there  were,  or,  however,  tothofe,  which  were  prior 
to  the  production  of  our  world.  Let  us  then  view  the 
awful  Majefty  of  heaven  furroundcd  with  ineffable 
glory,  and  enthroned  in  abfolute  perfection,  beyond 
conception  blefled  in  the  cbnfcioufnefs  of  unbounded 
plentitude.  What  motive  could  influence  him,  who 
already  enjoyed  complete  perfe&ion  and  happinefs,  to 
call  unfubftantial  nothing  into  exittence  ?  What  could 
be  the  views  of  Infinite  Wiidom  in  (peaking  a  world 
into  being  ?  No  profped;  of  any  addition  to  his  own 
perfection  or  happinefs :  for  that  which  was  already  in- 
finite, what  addition  could  it  receive  ?  Could  the  adora- 
ble Creator  propofe  to  be  more  than  infinitely  pt  rfcft- 
and  happy  ?  It  is  evident,  his  fo!c  view  mult  have  been 
to  the  happinefs  of  the  creatures  he  was  to  produce. 
His  own  was  ever,  and  ever  muftbe,  unbounded,  undi- 
minifhed,  and  unchanged.  The  addition  of  happinefs 
therefore,  which  was  to  be  produced,  was  to  be  bclt-iwed 
upon  thofe  who  were  not  yet  created.  Does  thui  Di- 
vine Goodnefs  extend  to  that  which  has  no  exsilence  ? 
Dpes  the  univerial  Parent  think  of  what  is  not  ?  We, 
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poor,  narrow  fouls !  think  it  a  mighty  ftretch  of  bene-* 
.  volencc,  if  we  can  bring  ourfelves  to  regard  with  fome 
meafure  of  affe&ion  thofe  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who 
(land  mod  nearly  connected  with  us ;  in  loving  whom, 
we  do  little  more  than  love  ourfelves,  or  love  our  friend* 
and  relations  for  our  own  fakes.  If  there  be  a  mind 
yet  more  generous,  it  may  take  in  its  country,  or  the 
human  fpecies.  A  benevolence  ft  ill  more  extenfive 
may  perhaps  enlarge  itfclf  fo  wide,  as  to  comprehend 
within  its  generous  embrace  the  various  orders  of  being 
which  form  the  univerfal  fcale ;  defcending  from  the 
flaming  feraph  to  the  humble  reptile.  Nor  indeed  can 
any  mind  fincerely  love  the  Almighty  Maker ;  and 
hate,  or  defpife  any  of  the  works  of  the  fame  hand, 
which  formed  itfelf.  But  the  Divine  Benevolence  it 
as  far  beyond  all  this,  as  infinitude  is  larger  than  any 
!  limited  fpace.  How  peevifh,  and  apt  to  take  offence  at 
■  every  trifling  injury,  are  narrow-hearted  mortals  !  Yet 
J  ▼rhat  are  the  infults,  our  fellow-worms  can  offer  us, 
,  when  compared  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  an  offence, 
committed  by  the  duft  of  the  earth  againft  the  infinite, 
Majefty  of  the  univerfe  ?  Though  the  Omnifcieht  Crea- 
tor from  eternity  forefaw,  that  the  creatures,  he  wai 
to  form,  would  prove  rebellious  and  difobedient ;  that 
they  would  violate  all  his  wife  and  facred  laws,  and  in- 
fult  his  fovereign  honour,  as  Governor  of  the  world; 
has  he  grudged  to  give  them  exiftence ;  to  bellow  upon 
them  a  temporary  happinefs ;  to  make  his  fundi  ine* 
and  his  rain  defcend  on  all  promifcuoufly ;  and  put  it 
in  the  power  of  all  to  attain  perfedion,  happinefs,  and 
glory?  What  negleft  of  every  duty  and  obligation; 
how  many  adls  of  fraud,  oppreffion,  and  cruelty ;  how 
many  horrid  execrations,  and  infernal  blafphemies,  does 
every  day  record  againft  the  daring  race  of  men  around 
the  world  ?  Yet  feldom  does  the  Divine  Vengeance 
break  loofe  upon  the  impious  offenders.  Our  wicked 
fpecies,  if  there  were  no  other  lawlefs  order  of  creatures 
in  the  univerfe,  are  ever  offending.  And  yet  the  thun- 
der feldom  ftrikes  the  guilty  dead.  Earthquakes  and 
inundations  are  rarely  let  loofe.  A  few  cities  purged 
by  lire,  and  a  world  cleanfed  by  a  deluge  once  in  fix 
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thoufand  years,  ferve  jaft  to  put  unthinking  mortals  in 
remembrance  that  there  is  a  power  above  them.  So 
that  every  moment  of  the  duration  of  the  world  is  an 
univerfal  witnefs  declaring  to  all  tha  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  a  language  diftinclly  intelligible  to  all,  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  univerle% 
At  the  fame  time  that  the  prince  of  angeh  receives 
from  the  immediate  communications  of  the  Divine 
Goodnefs,  beatitude  paft  utterance,  the  humble  peafant 
rejoices  in  his  bounty,  with  which  the  fields  are  en- 
riched, and  the  fair  face  of  nature  adorned.  Even  the 
lonely  favage  in  the  wildernefs,  the  fordid  reptile  in  the 
duft,  and  the  fcaly  nations,  which  people  the  unfathom- 
able deep,  all  tafte  of  the  bounty,  and  are  fupported  by 
the  unlimited  goodnefs,  of  the  Univerfal  Parent,  who 
opens  his  unwearied  band  liberally,  and  fatisfies  every 
ihring  foul. 

If  human  underftanding  apprehends  any  thing  ac-| 
cording  to  truth  and  right,  the  benevolent  character  is; 
the  proper  objedt  of  the  love  of  every  rational  mind,  as. 
the  contrary  is  the  natural  objeft  of  averfion.     If  every; 
human,  or  other  finite  mind,  is  more  or  lefs  amiable,; 
according  as  it  has  more  or  lefs  of  this  excellent  difpo- 
fition  ;  it  is  evident,  that  Infinite  Goodnefs  is  infinitely 
amiable.  Who  is  he,  that  pretends  to  think  and  reafon, 
and  has  no  pleafure  in  contemplating  the  Divine  Good- 
nefs ?  Who  can  reflect  upon  fuch  goodnefs,  and  not  ad- 
mire it  ?  Who  can  admire,  and  not  endeavour  to  imitate 
It  ?  Who  can  imitate  it,  and  not  be  an  univerfal  bleffing  ? 
Who.  can  be  an  univerfal  bleffing,  and  not  be  happy  ? 

If  the  Divine  Goodnefs  be  evidently  dtlinterefied,  it 
being  impoflible  that  the  fmalleft  happinefs  (hau!d,  from 
any  enjoyed  by  the  creatures,  be  added  to  that  of  the 
Creator,  which  is  neceflarily  infinite  ;  it  is  plain,  what 
makes  real  and  perfect  goodnefs  of  difpofition  in  any 
mind,  viz.  A  propenfity  to  contribute  to  the  happinefs 
of  others,  without  any  view  to  felf-intercft.  In  lb  far 
as  a  view  to  one's  own  happinefs  is  the  motive  to  his 
exerting  himfelf  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in 
fo  far  it  has  lefs  of  the  truly  worthy  and  commendable 
}q  i$.     For  felf-love,  being  merely  inftin&ive,  has  no- 
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f  thing  praife-worthy.  And  to  promote  the  happinefsof 
I  others  for  the  fake  of  adding  to  one's  own,  is  what  the 
J  mod  felfifh  and  fordid  chara&er  is' capable  of.  To  be 
truly  benevolent,  is  to  imitate  the  Deity  ;  to  do  good 
for  the  fake  of  doing  good  ;  to  he  bountiful  from  the 
difpolition  of  the  mind,  from  univerfal  love  and  kind- 
nefs,  from  rational  confiderations  of  the  intrinfic  excel- 
lence of  that  godlike  difpofition ;  not  from  mere  weak 
and  effeminate  foftnefs  of  nature. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  ever  it  fhould  have  been  queftioned, 
whether  it  is  rcafunable  for  dependent  creatures  to  ad- 
drefs  themfelves  to  their  infinite  Creator  for  the  fupply 
of  their  wants.  Yet  books  have  been  written  to  fliefr 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  prayer,  *.'  The  fupreme  Being," 
fays  an  objeftor,  "  knows  whether  lam  worthy  to  rc- 
<'  ceive  favours  at  his  hand,  and  what  I  moil  need, 
u  before  I  apply  to  him.  If  I  am  worthy,  he  will 
$t  beftow,  whether  I  afk  or  not:  IF  not,  he  will  not  be. 
*'  prevailed  on  by  any  folicitation  to  beftow  upon  an 
?'  unworthy  objeft.     If  I  afk  what  is  unfit  for  me, 

he  is  too  wife  and  good  to  grant  it ;  and  if  I  afk  what 

is  fit,  I  gain  nothing  ;  for  he  would  have  beftowedit 
"  upon  me  of  his  own  goodnefs,  without  my  afking." 

There  cannot  be  a  more  egregious  fallacy  than  that, 
on  which  this  objection  is  founded.  For  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  it  be  rational  to  think  of  ourfelves  as  beings  de- 
pendent upon  the  Supreme,  it  is  rational  for  us  to  ex- 
prefs  our  dependence  ;  if  it  be  reafonable  for  us  toexprefs 
our  dependence  on  our  Creator,  it  is  unjuftifiable  in  us 
to  negled:  it ;  fo  that  I  can  in  no  propriety  of  fpeech 
be  faid  to  be  a  worthy  objett  of  the  Divine  Favour,  till 
I  adually  addrefs  myfelf  to  him.  Again,  it  is  evident, 
that  no  degree  of  homage,  or  fubmiflion,  ought  to  be 
wanting  from  dependent  creatures  to  their  Creator, 
But  the  fervice  of  both  body  and  mind  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  homage,  than  that  of  the  mind  alone.  '  So  that 
till  I  yield  the  bodily  homage,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
fnind,  my  fervice  is  deficient,  which  renders  me  ai\ 
unworthy  objedl  of  the  Divine  Favour. 

It  is  likewife  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  more 
rational  and  pious  writers  on  this  fubjed,  have  laboured 
tp  reprefept  the  whole  rational^  -of  the  duty  of  prayer 
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ms  confiding  in  the  advantage  which  is  thereby  to 
accrue  to  the  worfhipper  by  improvement  in  piety  and 
goodnefs.  .  It  is  true,  that  the  moral  effedts  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  con  ft  ant  observance  of  this  mod  im- 
portant duty,  are  of  great  ^nd  ineftimable  confequence, 
which  render  it  a  mod  ufeful  inftrument  for  thofe  noble 
purpofes.  Did  men  habitually  obferve  the  praftice  of 
addreffing  themfelves  to  their  Creator,  with  an  awful 
fenfe  of  bis  infinite  greatnefs  and  authority  over  them  ; 
fuch  a  fixed  impreffion  mud  in  time  be  thereby  made 
upon  their  minds,  as  would  prove  a.reftraint  from  vice*  ' 
At  all  times,  and  in  all  cafes,  equally  powerful.  Did. 
people  make  a  point  of  applying  conftantly  and  regu- 
jarly  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  they  could  hardly 
mifs  Entertaining  in  their  minds  an  habitual  fenfe  of 
their  abfolute  dependence  upon  him  ;  of  gratitude  for 
bis  bounties  received  ;  and  of  ft u dying  obedience,  in 
brder  to  his  future  favour.  What  man  could  be  fo 
hardened  as  to  go  on  daily  lamenting  and  confefling  his 
offences,  and  daily  repeating  them  ?  Who  could  pre- 
fumptuoufly  be  guilty  of  a  crimen  which  he  knew  he 
jnuft  the  fame  day  eonfefs  to  his  all-ieeing  Judge,  and 
implore  the  pardon  of  it  ?  He,  who  kept  up  his  ccnftant 
intercoQrfe  with  his  Creator,  muft  find  himfelf  very  pow- 
erfully influenced  by  it,  and  improved  in  every  pious  and 
wdrthy  difpofition; .  But  befides  all  this,  it  is  evidently 
in  itfelf  a  reafonable  fervice;  and  is  to  be  confidered 
not  only  as  a  noble  and  valuable  means  of  moral  im- 
provement, but  as  a  pofitive  aft  of  virtue  ;  it  being 
as  proper  virtue  to  render  to  God  the  honour  and 
worfhip  due  to  him,  as  to  give  to  men  their  juft 
rights.  And  to  withhold  from  him  what  he  has  the 
mod  unqueftionable  title  to,  being  as  much  an  in- 
juftice  (with  the  atrocious  addition  of  its  being  com- 
mitted againft  the  Greateft  and  Beft  of  beings)  as  to 
withhold  from  a  fellow-creature  his  juft  property. 
There  is  alfo  plainly  a  connection  in  nature  and  rcafo/i, 
between  aflcing  and  receiving,  and  between  neglecting 
to  afk  and  not  receiving.  This  natural  connection 
makes  it  reafonable  for  dependent  creatures  to  expedl 
to  obtain  their  reafonable  requcfts  j  and  to  conclude, 
•that  what  they  do  not  think  it  Worth  while  to  afk,  they 
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ftiall  not  receive.  If  there  were  not  fuch  a  connection 
and  foundation  in  rfeafon  for  this  duty,  it  had  never 
been  commanded  by  the  All- wife  Lawgiver  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  nor  come  to  be  univerfally  pra&ifed  by  the 
wifeft  and  bed  of  mankinfi,  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
Nor  is  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
poffibility  of  a  pre-eftablifhed  fcheme  in  the  Divine 
economy,  according  to  which  the  bleffings  cf  Heaven, 
whether  of  a  fpiritual  or  temporal  nature,  fhould  be 
granted  to  thofe  who  fhould  afk,  and  be  found  fit  to 
receive  them,  than  in  any  other  inftance  of  Providence^ 
or  than  in  the  future  happinefs  of  the  good  part  of  man* 
land,  and  not  of  the  wicked. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  be  One,  he  is  the  proper  ob- 
jedl  of  the  adoration  of  all  reafonable  beings,  becaufe, 
having  all  things  in  his  abfolute  difpofal,  without  pof- 
fibility of  being  thwarted  or  controuled  by  any  one,  if 
we  can  gain  his  good-will,  we  cannot  jvant  that  of  any 
other.     If  He  be  kind  and  good  in  the  moil  difinterefted 
manner,  and%  to  the  higheft  degree,  even  extending  hit 
bounty  to  the  wicked  and  rebellious,  and  preferving 
them  in  exiftence,  who  make  no  ufe  of  their  exiftence 
but  to  offend  Him  ;  it  is  reafonable  to  hope,  that  he 
will  lend  a  propitious  ear  to  the  humble  requefts  of  the 
virtuous  and  pious  part  of  his  creatures.     If  He  has  all 
things  in  his  power,  and  can  bellow  without  meafure 
gifts  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  without  diminifhing 
his  incxhauftible  riches,  to  apply  to  Him  is  going  where 
we  are  furc  we  fhall  not  be  difappointed  through  want 
of  ability  to  fupply  us.     If  He  is  every  where  prefenf, 
we  may  be  fare  of  being  heard  wherever  we  make  our 
addrcfles  to  him.     If  He  is  within  our  very  minds,  we 
cannot  raife  a  thought  toward  him,  but  he  muft  per- 
ceive it.     If  He  is  infinitely  wife,  he  knows  exa&ly 
what  is  fit  for  us,  and  will  grant  fuch  of  our  petitionl 
as  may  be  proper  to  be  bellowed  upon  us,  and  with- 
hold whatever  may  prove  hurtful,  though  we  have  aflced 
it.     If  it  be  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  expe&s  all 
his  thinking  freatures  to  apply  to  him,  we  may  do  it 
with  this  comfortable  confidcration,  to  encourageus ; 
that  in  addrcfling  him,  we  are  doing  what  is  agreeable 
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to  his  nature  and  will,  and  cannot  offend  him  but  by 
our  manner  of  performing  it;  Were  I  to  have  an  au- 
dience of  a  prince,  it  would  give  me  great  encourage- 
ment to  know  that  he  was  gracioufly  difpofed  toward 
me,  that  I  (hould  not  offend  him  by  begging  his  favour 
and  protection ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  expe&ed 
I  (hould  petition  him,  and  would  even  take  it  amifs  if  I 
did  not ;  that  he  had  it  fully  in  his  power,  as  well  as  in 
his  inclination,  to  grant  me  the  greateft  favour  I  (hould 
have  occafion  to  a(k  him ;  and  that  it  was  his  peculiar 
delight  to  oblige  aiid  make  his  fubje&s  happy.  There 
are  few  princes,  of  whom  mod  of  thefe  things  may  be 
faid  ;  and  none,  of  whom  all  may  be  affirmed.  And 
jet  they  find,  to  their  no  fmall  trouble  and  incum- 
brance, that  for  the  few  inconfiderable,  perifhing  fa- 
vours they  have  in  their  power,  there  are  petitioners 
almoft  innumerable.  Whilft  the  infinitely  Good  Giver 
of  all  things,  whofe  difpofition,  and  whofe  power  to  be- 
llow happinefs  inconceivable,  are  equally  boundlefs,  is 
fiegle£ted  and  defrauded  of  that  homage  and  devotion, 
to  which  all  his  creatures  ought  to  be  drawn  by  a  fenfe 
of  their  own  abfolute  dependence  upon  him;  of  his  abi- 
lity and  readinefs  to  bellow  ;  of  his  authority,  who  has 
coHimaoded  them  to  make  their  requefts  to  him  ;  and  by 
the  fpontaneous  di&ates  of  their  own  minds,  dire&ing 
them  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  fo  eafy,  fo  reafonable, 
and  fo  promifing  of  the  moil  important  advantages. 

Though  the  principal  part  of  prayer  is  petition,  or 
addreffing  Heaven  for  the  fupply  of  our  various  wants  for 
life  and  futurity,  there  are  other  branches,  as  confef- 
Bon  of  our  infirmities  and  faults;  thankfgiving  for  the 
various  inftances  we  have  received  of  the  Divine  Good- 
riefs ;  and  interceflion  for  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
fubjedfc  of  our  petitions  for  outfelves  ought  to  be  the 
neceffaries  of  this  life,  for  which  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  depend  daily  on  the  Divine  Bounty,  and  the  Di- 
vine Affiftance  toward  our  being  fitted  foe  happinefs 
hereafter.  The  firft,  if  we  judge  wifely,  we  (hall  afk 
with  great  fubmifiion,  and  in  moderation,  as  being  of 
left  confequence,  and  too  apt  to  have  bad  effedts  upon 
•or  morpl  characters*  when  liberally  bellowed.     The 
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latter,  being  of  infinite  confequence  to  us,  we  may  re- 
queft  with  more  earneftnefs  and  importunity. 

If  we  give  the  lead  attention  to  our  own  characters, 
we  muft  rind  our  thoughts  often  trifling  and  wicked, 
our  words  fjolifh  and  mifchievous,  and  our  a£l ions  cri- 
minal before  God.  If  we  have  any  confideration,  we 
cannot  but  think  ourfelves  deplorably  deficient  in  the 
performance  of  onr  duty  with  regard  to  ourfelves,  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  our  Creator.  If  we  are  in  reafon 
obliged  to  think  often  of  the  fatal  errors  of  our  lives,  to 
view  and  review  them  attentively,  with  all  their  heayy 
aggravations,  and  to  mourn  and  lament  them  in  our 
own  minds;  if  all  this  be  highly  proper  and  reafonable, 
it  is  more  peculiarly  reafonable  to  acknowledge  our  of- 
fences before  Him,  whom  we  have  offended ;  to  im- 
plore his  pardon,  who  alone  can  forgive,  and  deprecate 
his  vengeance,  which  we  have  fo  juftly  deferred.  We 
ourfelves,  when  offended  by  a  fellow-creature,  exped 
that  he  fhould  not  only  be  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
of  his  milbehaviour,  and  fpeak  of  it  with  concern  to 
others;  but  likewife,  that  he  come  and  make  a  dired 
acknowledgement,  and  afk  our  pardon.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  unreafonable  in  all  this.  How  much  more, 
when  we  have  offended  Him  who  is  infinitely  above 
us,  and  from  whom  we  have  every  thing  to  fear,  if  we 
do  not,  by  fincere  repentance,  and  thorough  reforma- 
tion, avert  the  deferved  punishment.  Especially,  if 
we  confider  that  the  performance  of  this  duty  tends 
naturally  to  lead  us  to  real  repentance  and  reformation. 

As  we  ought  in  our  prayers  to  confefs  our  faults  and 
errors,  and  that  not  in  general  terms,  but  with  particu- 
lar reflection,  in  our  own  minds,  upon  the  principal  and 
groflefl  of  them,  which  every  true  penitent  has  ever 
upon  his  heart,  and  before  his  eyes  ;  fo  ought  we  in  all 
reafon  to  return  our  fincere  thanks  to  the  univerfal  Be- 
nefactor, exprefsly  for  every  particular  fignal  inftancc 
of  his  favour,  whether  thofe,  in  which  mankind  in  ge- 
neral (hare  with  us,  or  thofe  in  which  we  have  been 
diftinguifhed  from  others. 

If  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  due  and  habitual  fenfe 
of  our  offences,  we  (hall  of  ourfelves  be  willing  to  make 
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confeflion  of  them.  If  we  have  any  gratitude  in  oitf 
nature,  we  (ball  not  fail  to  exprefs  our  acknowledge- 
ments for  favours  received.  And  if  we  have  any  real 
benevolence  for  our  fellow-creatures,  we  (hall  be  natu- 
rally led  to  think  it  our  duty  to  prefent  to  the  common 
Father  of  All,  our  good  wifhes  for  them ;  that  they  may 
be  favoured  with  every  bleffing  which  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote univerfal  happinefs,  fpiritual  a?fd  temporal. 

If  it  be  at  all  rational  to  worfhip  God  by  prayer,  it 
is  obvioufly  fo  to  join  together  at  proper  times  in  that 
fublime  exercife.  The  advantages  of  public  aflemblies 
for  religious  purpofes,  are,  the  imprefling  more  power- 
fully upon  the  minds  of  the  worfhippers,  the  fublimity 
and  importance  of  the  duty  they  are  employed  in,  and 
the  powerful  effe&s  of  univerfal  example.  It  is  pretty 
evident,  that  the  public  worfhip  on  Sundays  is  what 
chiefly  keeps  up  the  little  appearance  of  religion  that  is 
flill  left  among  us.  I  think  there  is  no  good  reafon 
againft  keeping  up  in  public  worfhip  as  much  pomp  and 
magnificence  as  may  be  confiftent  with  propriety,  and 
fo  as  to  avoid  oflentation  and  fuperftition.  We  are,  in 
our  prefent  ftate,  very  mechanical,  and  need  all  proper 
helps  for  drawing  our  inclinations  along  with  our  duty, 
for  engaging  our  attention,  and  making  fuch  impreffiont 
upon  us,  as  may  be  lading  and  effectual.  Public  wor- 
(hip  ought  to  be  fo  conducted,  as  to  be  moll  likely  to 
prepare  us  for  a  more  numerous  fociety,  in  which  more 
fublime  exercifes  of  devotion  than  any  we  are  now  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  of,  may  be  a  confiderable  part  of 
our  employment  and  happinefs. 

Did  our  leading  people  think  rightly,  they  would  fee 
the  advantages  of  giving  their  attendance  themfelvesat 
places  of  public  worfhip,  and  ufing  their  influence  and 
authority  to  draw  others  to  follow  the  fame  laudable 
example.  Deplorable  are  their  excufes  and  apologies 
made  by  them  for  their  too  general  and  infamous  ne- 
glect of  the  unqueftionablc  duty  of  attending  the  public 
worfhip  of  God.  Nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  determine, 
whether  their  pradlice  fhews  more  want  of  fenfe  or  of 
^oodnefs.    One  mighty  pretence  made  by  them  is,  That 
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at  to  public  inftrudionSy  truly  they  hold  themfelves  to 
be  as  good  judges  of  moral  and  divine  fubje&s  as  the 
clergy ;  and  therefore  they  think  it  loft  time  to  give 
their  attention  to  any  thing  which  maybe  delivered  from 
the  pulpit.  Now,  it  feems  at  lead  not  very  probable, 
that  people,  who  fpend  nioft  of  their  time  (Sundays  not 
excepted)  at  the  card-table,  (hould  as  thoroughly  under- 
ftand the  extenlive  fciences  of  morals  and  theology,  as  the 
public  teachers  of  religion,  who  have  fpent  many  years 
wholly  in  thofe  ftudies.  Thofe  very  perfons,  when  they 
chance  to  be  overtaken  with  ficknefs,  are  very  ready  to  call 
inphyficians,and  do  not  pretend  to  underftand,  as  well  as 
they  who  have  made  phvfic  their  ftudy,  the  nature  and 
cure  of  difeafes*  But  were  it  ftriftly  true,  that  the  po- 
lite people  of  our  age  are  fo  wife,  that  they  are  not  like 
to  hear  any  thing  new,  nor  any  known  truth  fet  in  a 
new  light  by  any  preacher;  dill  is  it  not  an  advantage 
to  have  a  fet  of  good  thoughts,  which  lay  dormant  ill 
the  mind,  excited  and  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the 
underftanding,  by  an  elegant  and  judicious  difcourfe? 
Were  there  likewife  nothing  in  this,  what  £ublic-fpi- 
rited  perfon  would  not  even  go  out  of  his  way  for  the 
fake  of  fetting  a  good  example  before  the  young  and 
ignorant,  who  want  inftruction,  if  he  does  not.  But 
when  all  is  faid,  here  is  no  prttence  for  neglecting  the 
public  wor/bip  of  God,  which  is  one  principal  end  of 
religious  aflemblies.  So  that  thofe,  who  habitually 
throw  contempt  upon  this  part  of  duty,  are  evidently 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  common  decency  and  natural  re- 
ligion, and  are  altogether  without  excufe. 

If  public  worlhip,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
whole  quarter  join  together,  be  reafonable,  it  feems  as 
much  fo,  that  families  {hould  fet  apait  itated  times  daily 
for  that  purpoie.  We  are  fecial  beings,  and  ought  to 
be  focial  in  all  things  that  are  commendable.  And  if 
heads  of  families  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  take  care  that 
their  children  and  dependents  have  opportunity  of  con- 
futing the  interefts  of  a  future  life,  and  of  being  led  by 
example,  or  moved  by  authority,  to  the  obfervance  of 
their  duty ;  it  is  obvious,  that  in  this  important  one  of 
worlhipping  God,  perfons  in  ftations  of  authority  and 
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example,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  wanting,  left  the 
tailures  (through  their  bad  example)  of  thofeover  whom 
they  have  had  charge,  be  hereafter  juftly  imputed  to 
their  negligence. 

The  uluai  excufes  for  the  negleft  of  family-religion, 
made  even  by  many  who  do  not  deny  its  ufefulnef*  and 
propriety,  are,  want  of  time;  and  a  certain  foolifli  re- 
lnctancy  at  performing  the  duty  of  addreffing  their 
Creator  in  prefence  of  others.  As  to  the  former,  there 
is  no  well-regulated  houfe,  in  which  the  family  cannot 
be  called  together  for  half  an  hour  before  the  bufinefs, 
or  the  pleafure  of  the  day  comes  on,  to  addrefs  their 
Creator  for  his  bleffing  and  favour  through  the  day; 
and  the  fame  at  night,  to  join  in  thanking  him  for  the 
mercies  of  the  day.  That  time  mud  be  employed  in 
fome  way  different  from  what  his  been  yet  heard  of, 
which  is  applied  better  than  to  the  fervice  of  God.  If' 
we  can  find  time  for  eating,  drinking,  dreffing,  mer- 
chandizing, or  cards ;  to  pretend  to  want  time  for  wor* 
(hipping  God,  is  monftrous ! 

As  for  the  other  objection  againft  keeping  up  the  wor- 
fhip  of  God  in  families,  it  is  a  1  moil  too  frivolous  to  de- 
ferve  any  anfwer  at  all.  Surely  nothing  is  eafier,  than 
to  choofe  out  a  few  proper  paffages  from  Scripture,  or, 
with  the  help  of  the  common-prayer  of  the  church,  and 
other  books  of  devotion  almoft  innumerable,  to  compile 
a  fet  of  devotions  fuited  to  the  ufe  of  a  family,  and  for 
the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  kneeling  or  Handing,  wit!)  hi» 
children  and  dome  (lies  about  him,  to  pronounce  them 
with  proper  devotion,  the  reft  joining  mentally,  or  with 
alow  voice,  in  every  petition. 

If  any  mailer  of  a  family  choofes  to  compofe  a  fet  of 
devotions  for  his  own  ufe,  I  will  only  mention  one  di- 
rection, which  might  render  them  more  ufeful,  than 
they  could  otherwife  be:  It  is,  that  in  them,  the  moral 
virtues,  or  duties  of  temperance,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
might  be  fo  worked  into  the  petitions,  that,  in  praying 
for  the  Divine  Grace  and  Affiftance  to  perform  their  duty, 
they  ihould  be  led  to  retted  upon  it,  and  put  in  mind 
to  examine  themfelves  whether  they  make  confeience 
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of  performing  it.  By  this  means  the  daily  devotions  in 
the  family  might  partly  anfwer  the  .end  of  homilies  or 
inftru&ions. 

Who  does  not  fee,  that  the  natural  confequences  of 
fnch  an  ceconomy,  conftantly  kept  up  in  houfes,  are 
likely  to  be,  the  promoting  of  fidelity  in  domeftics,  obe- 
dience in  children,  and  drawing  down:  the  Divine  filef- 
fing  upon  families  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  fociety, 
in  which  no  regard  is  (hewn  to  the  Supreme  Being,  is 
not  likely  to  be  bleft  with  the  Dirine  Favour  or  Pro-' 
teflion? 

That  all  demotions  in  which  others  are  to  join  with 
the  perfon,  who  utters  them,  even  in  a  private  family, 
are  better  pre-compofed  than  fpoken  extempore,  feeras 
to  me  very  clear;  There  are  extremely  few,  even 
among  men  of  the  4>eft  abilities,-  who  are  capable  of 
uttering  fluently,  and  without  heiitation,  tautology^  or 
fome  kind  of  impropriety,  an  nnftudied  fpeech  of  any 
length.  And  that  a  fpeech  made  in  public  to  God 
himfelf,  fhould  be  ilidigefted,  muft  be  owned  to  be  very 
grofs.  For  it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,-  the  fpeaker,* 
inftead  of  leading  along  with  him  the  devotion  of  hil 
hearers,  muft  confound  and  diftraft  it.  And  it  feems 
enough  in  any  reafon,  that  the  fpeaker  have  the  manner; 
and  delivery  to  attend  to,  without  his  being  obliged  at 
the  fame  time  to  ftudv  the  matter. 

The  fupplication  of  a  fingle  perfon  by  himfelf,  is,  in 
TOy  opinion,  more  properly  prefented  in  his  own  thoughts 
or  words,  than  in  thofe  of  any  other ;  though  the  reading 
of  books  of  devotion  are  ufefui  helps  to  thofe  whofe 
thoughts  want  to  be  helped  out. 

What  can  be  more  rational,  more  fublhne,  or  more 
delightful,  than  for  a  dependent  creature  to  raife  his 
thoughts  to  his  Creator !  to  till  his  mind  with  a  fenfe 
of  the  prefent  Divinity  !  to  pour  forth  bis  foul  before 
Him  who  made  it  ?  What  fo  great  honour  can  an  hum- 
ble mortal  enjoy,  as  to  be  allowed  to  fpeak  to  God  ? 
What  excrciie  can  the  rational  foul  engage  in,  fo  worthy 
the  exertion  of  its  nobleft  powers  and  faculties,  as  ad- 
drefling  the  Majefty  of  Heaven  ?  How  can  it,  in  this 
prefent  ftate,  approach  fo  near  to  the  Author  of  its  be- 
ing* 
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ing,  or  rife  to  an  enjoyment  fo  much  refembling  the 
beatific  vifion,  as  by  this  fublime  converfe  with  the  Om« 
niprefent  Deity  ?  To  fweli  the  thought  with  the  infinite 
greatnefs  of  the  Object  of  Worfhip ;  to  confider  one's 
feif  as  addreffing  that  tremendous  Power,  whofe  word 
produced  the  univerfe;  to  think  that  one  is  going  to 
proftrate  his  foal  before  Him  who  formed  it,  who  is  to 
be  its  judge,  and  has  the  power  of  difpofing  of  it  for 
eternity  ! — what  can  be  conceived  fo  wonderfully  aw- 
ful and  linking  ?  But  to  reflect,  that  the  glorious  Ob- 
ject of  Worfhip,  though  infinitely  exalted  above  the 
adoration  of  angels  and  archangels,  is  yet  ready,  to  hear, 
and  bellow  happinefs  upon  the  meaneft  of  his  rational 
creatures;  to  think  that  the  humble  petition  of  the 
fincere  penitent  will  not  be  rejeded ;  that  the  poor  and 
needy  are  no  more  beneath  his  aotice,  or  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  goodnefs,  than  the  rich  and  the  mighty  ; 
what  can  be  more  comfortable  ?  If  the  God  is  the  aw- 
ful judge  of  mankind,  he  is  alfo  the  merciful  Father 
of  mankind.  If  his  eye  is  too  pure  to  behold  prefump- 
tuous  yice  without  abhorrence,  and  too  piercing  to  be 
Received  by  the  moft  artful  hypocrify ;  it  is  alfo  open  to 
look  with  pity  upon  the  proftrate  mourner,  and  his  good- 
nefs ready  to  forgive  the  humble  penitent  what  he  can- 
pot  forgive  himfelf. 

Be  no  longer,  unthinking  mortal,  fo  much  thy  own 
enemy,  as  to  exclude  thyfelf  from  the  higheft  honour 
thy  nature  is  capable  of.  Afpire  to  the  fublime  happi- 
nefs of  converfing  with  thy  Maker.  Enlarge  thy  nar- 
row mind  to  take  in  the  thought  of  Him  for  whom  thou 
art  made.  Call  forth  all  that  is  within  thee  to  magnify 
and  praife  Him.  Humble  thyfelf  to  the  duft,  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  unequalled  Majefty.  Open  the  in- 
moft  recefles  of  thy  foul  to  Him  who  gave  it  being. 
Expofe  to  Him,  who  knows  thy  frame,  thy  weaknefles, 
and  thy  faults*  Think  not  to  conceal  or  palliate  them 
before  that  Eye  which  is  not  to  be  deceived.  Haft  thou 
offended  ?  Make  ho  delay  to  confefs  before  thy  Creator 
and  thy  Judge,  what  he  already  knows.  Though  he 
already  knows  thy  folly,  he  expefts  thy  own  confeffion 
of  it,  and  that  thou  deprecate  his  vengeance.     Though 
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he  may  already  have  thoughts  of  mercy  for  thee,  it  it 
only  on  condition  that  thou  humbly  implore  if,  and  by 
frepentence  and  amendment  ihew  thyfelf  worthy  of  it. 
Art  thou  weak  and  helplefs  ?  If  thou  knoweft  thylelf, 
thou  feeleft  it.  Addrefs  thyfelf  then  to  Him  who  it 
almighty,  that  his  power  may  fupport  thee.  Art  thou 
ignorant  and  fhort-fighted  ?  If  thou  doft  not  think  thy- 
felf  fo,  thou  art  blind  indeed.  Apply  then  to  Him, 
whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  that  thou  may  ft  be  wife  in 
his  wifdom.  Art  thou  in  want  of  all  things  ?  If  thoq 
thinkeft  otherwife,  thou  art  wretched  indeed.  Have  re- 
coitrfe  then  to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  things,  and 
is  poflefled  of  inexhauftible  riches.  If  thou  haft  a  juft 
fenfe  of  thy  own  ftate,  if  thou  haft  proper  conceptions 
of  thy  Creator  and  Judge,  or  if  thou  haft  a  foul  capar 
ble  of  any  thought  worthy  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable 
immortal  nature,  thou  wilt  make  it  thy  greateft  delight 
to  worfhip  and  adore  Him,  whom  to  ferve  is  the  glory 
of  the  brighteft  feraph  in  the  ceieftial  regions. 

A  numerous  aflembly  of  people,  celebrating,  with 
grateful  hearts  the  praifes  of  their  Almighty  Creator  and 
IJountiful  Benefa&or,  may  be,  for  any  thing  we  can 
conceive,  one  of  the  beft  emblems  of  lbme  part  of  the 
future  employment  and  happineis  of  immortal  fpirits, 
which  the  prefent  ftate  can  exhibit.  It  were  well,  if 
we  could  by  tlje  mere  force  of  cool  reafon,  fo  elevate 
our  conceptions  of  the  Divinity,  as  worthily  to  magnify 
liim  in  our  public  aflemblies.  But  fo  long  as  we  con- 
tinue the  mechanical  beings  we  are,  we  mull  be  willing 
to  ufe  all  poflible  helps  for  working  ourfelves  up  to 
what  our  impetfeft  faculties  of  themlelves  are  not,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  equal  to,  or,  however,  are  not  at  all 
times  in  a  condition  for.  Whoever  underftands  human 
nature,  knows,  of  what  confequence  aflbciations  are. 
And  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
and  prefent  ftate,  that  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  lo- 
Iemnity  in  public  worfhip  is  of  fuch  importance  towards 
our  moral  improvement.  Confidering  thefe  things,  it 
is  with  concern  I  mull  obfervfc  lipon  the  manner  of  per- 
forming the  folemn  office  of  praifing  God  in  our  public 
aflemblies^  that  it  very  much  wants  reformation.     I 
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know  of  no  application  of  mufic  to  this  fublime  ufe,  that 
is  not  fadly  deficient,  except  what  is  compofed  in  the 
manner  of  anthems.     For  as  in  every  piece  of  facred 
poefy,  {here  are  various  and  very  different  taftes,  and 
It  rains,  it  is  evident,  that  to  apply  the  fame  returning 
fet  of  notes  to  all  alike  is  inconfiftent,  and  not  expreffive 
of  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  piece,  The  eighteenth  Pfalmt 
for  example,  is  one  of  the  nobleft  hymns  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.     Fron>  the  beginning  to  the  fourth  verfe,  the 
royal  auttjor  exprefles  his,  or  the  Meffiah's  joy  and  gra- 
titude for  his  deliverance  from  his  enemies.     It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  mufic,  which  is  to  accompany  this  part 
of  the  piece,  ought  to  be  bold,  cheerful,  and  triumphant; 
elfe  it  will  difguife  and  mifreprefent  the  thoughts,  in- 
ftead  of  expreffing  them.     The  fourth  and  fifth  verfe* 
exprefs  the  Pfalmift's,  or  Meffiah's,  dreadful  diftrefs,  by 
the  cruelty  of  wicked  men,  or  evil  fpirits.     It  is  plain, 
that  the  triumphant  drains  of  mufic,  which  fuited  the 
former  part,  are  not  at  all  proper  to  exprefs  this  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  a  fet  of  the  mod  dreary 
and  horrid  founds  which  mufic  can  utter.     The  fixtfa 
verfe  reprefents  the  Sacred  Writer's,  or  Mefliah's,  com~ 
plaint  in  his  great  diftrefs.     To  exprefs  this  fuitably, 
neither  of  the  former  fpecies  of  melody  is  proper ;  but 
a  fet  of  melancholy  and  plaintive  notes.     The  feventh, 
and  fome  of  the  following  verfes,  give  an  account  of  the 
t)ivine  Appearance  in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing  prayer, 
attended  with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightenings,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence.     Every  one  of  which 
images  ought  to  be  reprefented  by  a  ftrain  of  mufic, 
properly  adapted  to  the  fenfe,  in  tafte  and  exprefiion. 
But  to  chant  this  whole  piece,  as  is  done  at  cathedral 
churches,   or  to  ling  it,  as  at  parifh   churches,    and 
meetings,  to  the  fame  fet  of  notes,  returning  through 
every  fucceeding  verfe,  is  not  performing  the  piece  fo 
well  as  if  the  preacher  were  to  read  it  to  the  people. 
For  a  perfon  of  a  good  elocution,  would  utter  it  in  luch 
a  manner,  as  at  lead  fhould  not  difguife  or  mifreprefent 
the  fenfe,  as  is  the  affedt  of  applying  to  it  unfuitable,  or 
t)ad  mufic,  which  is  worfe  than  none.  But,  to  thofe,  who 
|md  proper  fentiments  excited  in  their  minds  by  the 
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more  imperfedt  ways  of  performing  the  Divine  Praifes, 
1  have  nothing  to  fay,  to  lefien  the  fatisfaftion  they 
have.  I  only  would  (hew  what  is  the  mod  effe&ual 
end  perfedt  way  of  applying  mufic  to  religious  purpofes. 
And,  after  all,  a  proper  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  without  which  no  bodily  fervice  can  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Infinite  Purity. 

To  conclude,— rit  is  evident,  that  our  duty  to  our 
Creator  is,  as  above  obferved,  the  mod  important,  and 
nobleft  part  of  what  we  ought  to  ftudy,  and  pra&ife, 
in  order  to  attain  the  true  Dignity  of  Human  Nature, 
For  that  Infinite  Being,  by  whom,  and  for  whom  we  arc, 
though  in  his  efience  invifible,  in  his  nature  incom- 
prehenfible  in  his  perfe&ions  inconceivable,  does  yet 
prefent  himfelf  to  all  our  perceptions,  bodily  and 
mental.  Every  objedl  we  behold,  every  found  we 
hear,  every  bodily  fubftance  we  touch,  every  fubjcft 
of  thought,  mud  be  either  himfelf,  or  the  work  of 
his  power,  Our  fenfes,  whenever  we  exert  them,  are 
employed  upon  fome  creature  of  Omnipotence;  and 
when  the  mind  abftradts  itfelf  from  all  the  bodily  oper* 
ations,  even  then  it  apprehends,  it  fees,  it  feels,  the  fu- 
ftaining,  informing,  and  invigorating  power  within  it. 
It  finds  itfelf  furrounded  with  the  immenfity  of  Divinity, 
and  that  itfelf  and  all  things  are  eftablifhed  on  that  uni- 
verfal  bafisof  exigence;  that  all  things  are  full  of  Deity, 
$nd  that  his  prefence  is  the  Mind  within  the  mind. 

How  amazing  then  the  ftupidity  of  numbers  of  the 
human  fpecies  !   An  order  of  beings  formed  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  apprehending  the  Creator  and  Governor  of 
the  univerfe  ;    for    contemplating  the  mod  delightful 
and  mod  firiking  of  all  lubjeds ;  for  having  their  mind3 
enlarged  and  ennobled  by  being  habituated  to  the  grand 
ideas  of  immenfity,  of  wifdom,  goodnefs,  power,  and 
glory  unbounded  and  unlimited  !   Yet  how  do  numbers 
of  them  pafs  through  life,  without  ever  endeavouring 
to  form  any  juft  notions  of  that  Being,  on  whom  they 
depend  for  their  very  exiftence ;  without  ever  thinking 
of  any  duty  they  may  owe  him,  or  any  confequence  of 
gaining  or  lofing  his  favour !   What  ftupendous  glories, 
what  wondrous  perfections,  what  fublime  contempla* 
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ions,  are  loft  to  the  grofs  and  infenfible  mind9  of  many 
)f  oujr  fpecie$!  How  is  the  only  Being,  who  pofleffes 
xiftence  in  himfelf,  over-looked  by  thofe  whom  he 
timfelf  has  brought  into  being !  How  does  He,  by  whom 
11  things  exift,  ieem  to  fuch  inconfiderate  minds  not  to 
xift  !  How  do  the  glories  of  his  works,  which  were 
mended  to  point  him  oat,  conceal  from  fuch  unthink- 
n%  minds  the  glorious  Maker !  How  do  fuch  ungrate- 
ul  men  bafely  take  up  with  the  gifts,  without  thinking* 
m  the  All-bounteous  Giver  !  How  much  are  thofe  men 
»f  grofs  and  earthly  difpofitions  their  own  enemies ! 
low  do  they  ftfive  to  feed  their  heaven-born  minds 
vith  the  unfatisfying  and  naufeous  obje&s  of  fenfe ; 
lepriving  them  of  that  fublime  entertainment,  tor 
vhich  they  were  intended,  and  which  is  ever  offering 
tfelf  to  them,  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  Di- 
gnity, the  poffeffion  of  infinite  perfection  !  Open  thy 
larrow  mind,  unthinking  mortal.  Enlarge  thy  con- 
ined  defires.  Raife  thy  groveling  ambition.  Quit  the 
:rifling  obje&s  which  now  poffefs,  and  which  will  in 
the  end  difappoint  thee.  Trample  under  thy  feet  the 
wretched  amuferaents  of  riches,  honours,  and  pit- afures  ; 
and  afpire  to  what  is  worthy  the  dignity  of  thy*  nature, 
and  thy  Divine  Original.  It  is  thy  Maker  himfelf  that 
is  ready  to  take  poffeffion  of  thy  mind  It  is  the  Di- 
vinity himfelf,  that  would  pour  into  thy  foul  delights 
ineffable,  that  would  dwell  in  thee,  and  join  thee  to 
himfelf  in  an  eternal  union,  which  will  raite  thee  to 
biifs  and  glory  above  thy  mod  exteniive  wiflies,  beyond 
thy  molt  elevated  conceptions. 

SECT.    IX. 

Mifcellancous  Thoughts,  and  Direttions,  chiefly  Moral. 

IF  the  reader  fhould  find,  among  the  following  apho- 
rifms,  fome  thoughts  to  much  the  fame  purpofe  with 
)thers,  in  other  parts  of  this  work;  it  is  hoped,  he  will 
sxcuie  fuch  a  repetition,  in  confideration  of  the  variety 
)f  matter,  an<i  the  ufefuliefs  of  the  fubjeds  ;  which  will 
bear  being  inculcated  in  the  molt  copious  manner. 
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It  is  not  the  part  of  a  wife  man  to  be  eager  after  any 
thing,  but  improvement  in  goodnefs.  All  things  elfe 
may  be  difpenfed  with. 

To  learn  to  talk  well,  Jearn  tirft  to  hear. 

ReGft  vice  at  the  beginning,  and  you  will  conquer  is 
in  the  end. 

A  clear  confcience  is  better  than  a  clear  eft  ate. 

Never  think  a  thought,  fpeak  a  word,  or  do  a  dee^ 
but  what  you  may  be  fafe  in  fetting  about  with  the  fol- 
lowing preface.  "  O  God  my  Maker  and  Judge,  I  do 
u  not  forget,  that  thou  art  witnefc  to  what  I  am  about" 

Has  not  fafhion  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  charities 
of  the  age  ?  Let  every  one,  who  gives,  carefully  confides 
from  what  motives  he  adts. 

If  you  have  a  weli-difpofed  mind,,  you  will  go  into 
i  no  company  more  agreeable,  or  more  ufeful,  than  your 
\  own.  All  is  not  well  with  thole  to  whom  folitude  is 
!  difagreeable. 

i     It  is  no  fhame  to  learn.    The  fhame  is  to  be  ignorant 
•       Forgive  every  body  rather  than  yourfelf. 

If  you  have  health,  a  competency,  and  a  good  con- 
fcience, what  would  you  have  befides  ?  Something  to 
difturb  your  happinefs  ? 

To  exped:,  young  man,  that  your  life  fhould  be  one 
continued  feries  of  pleafure,  is  to  expedt  to  meet  with 
what  no  mortal,  from  Adam  down  to  the  prfcfent  times, 
has  yet  met  with ;  and  what  by  the  nature  of  things 
would  be  more  ftrange,  than  the  throwing  the  fame 
number  with  a  die  ten  millions  of  times  fucceffively. 

When  you  l*ear  in  company,  or  read  in  a  pamphlet, 
fomewhat  fmart  and  lively,  and  quite  new  to  you,  urged 
againft  any  opinion,  or  maxim  allowed  by  men  of  the 
freed  fentiments,  and  moft  improved  underdandings; 
do  not  let  yourfelf  be  immediately  perverted  by  it.    But 
fiippofe,  that,  though  it  may  be  new  to  you,  it  may  have 
been  often  darted  and  anfwered  ;  and  though  you  can- 
not at  once  confute  it,  others  can.     And  make  it  your 
bufinefs,  if  the  point  be  of  confequence,  to  find  out  thofe, 
who  can.     Nothing  is  more  weak,  than  to  be  daggered 
in  your  opinion  by  QY^ry  trifle  that  may  fail  in  your 
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Accuftom  yourfelf  to  think  the  greateft  part  of  your 
life  already  part ;  to  contract  your  views  and  fchemes, 
and  fet  light  by  a  vain  and  tranfitory  ftate,  and  all  its 
vain  enjoyments. 

To  feel  old  age  coming  on,  will  fo  little  mortify  a 
wife  man,  that  he  can  think  of  it  with  pleafure ;  as  the 
decay  of  nature  fhews  him  that  the  happy  change  of 
ftate,  for  which  he  has  been  all  his  life  preparing  him- 
feif,  is  drawing  nearer.  And  furely  it  mud  be  defirable, 
to  find  himfelt  draw  nearer  to  the  end  and  the  reward 
of  his  labours.  The  cafe  of  an  old  man,  who  has  no 
comfortable  profpecl  for  futurity,  and  finds  the  fatal 
hour  approaching,  which  is  to  deprive  him  of  all  his 
happinefs ;  is  too  deplorable  for  any  words  to  reprefent. 

It  is  eafy  to  live  well  among  good  people.     But  (hew  ■ 
me  the  man,  who  can  preferve  his  temper,  his  wifdom, , 
and  his  virtue,  in  fpite  of  ftrong  temptation  and  univer- 
sal example* 

It  is  hardly  credible  what  acquifitions  in  knowledge  ' 
one  may  make,  by  carefully  hufbanding  and  properly 
applying  every  fpare  moment.  , 

Are  you  content  to  be  for  ever  undone,  if  you  ihould 
happen  not  to  live  till  the  time  you  have  fet  for  repent- 
ance ?  If  fo,  put  it  off  a  little  longer,  and  take  your 
chance. 

It  is  a  ihame,  if  any  perfon  poorer  than  you  is  more 
contented  than  you. 

Strive  to  excel  in  what  is  truly  noble.  Mediocrity  is 
contemptible. 

Judge  of  books,  as  of  men.  There  is  none  wholly 
faultlefs,  or  perfejft.  That  produftion  may  be  faid  to  be 
a  valuable  one,  by  theperufal  of  which  a  judicious  rea- 
der may  be  the  wifer  and  better ;  and  is  not  to  be  de- 
fpifed  for  a  few  deficiencies,  or  inconfiftencies. 

Do  not  think  of  lying  for  the  truth,  or  working  the 
Works  of  the  devil  for  God's  fake. 

Honefty  fometimes  fails :   But  it  is  becaufe  diligence  ' 
or  abilities  are  wanting.     Otherwife  it  is  naturally  by 
far  an  over-match  for  cunning. 

A  bad  reputation  will  lie  a  ftumbling-block  in  your 
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way  to  Hfiftg  in  life,  and  will  difable  you  from 
good  to  others. 

If  ever  you~was  dangeroufly  ill,  what  fault  o 
lay  heavieft  upon  your  mind  ?  Take  care  to  root 
without  delay,  and  without  mercy. 

An  unjuft  acquifition  is  like  a  barbed  arro\ 
mud  be  drawn  backward  with  horrible  angirifh; 
will  be  your  deftruCtion. 

To  excel  greatly  in  mufic,  drawing,  dancing,  i 
dantic  parts  of  learning,  play,  and  other  accomplifti 
rather  ornamental  than  ufeful,  is  beneath  a  gent 
and  (hews,  that  to  acquire  fuch  perfection  in  trii 
muft  have  employed  himfelf  in  a  way  unwort 
dighity  of  his  ftation.  The  peculiar  accompli  (I 
in  which  a  man  of  rank  ought  to  (hine,  are  kno 
of  the  world,  acquired  by  hiftory,  travel,  conve: 
and  bufinefs ;  of  the  constitution,  intereft,  ^nd  tl 
of  his  country ;  and  of  morals  and  religion ;  \ 
excluding  fuch  a  competent  underftanding  of  oth 
jeCts,  as  may  be  confiftent  with  a  perfect  maftery 
accomplifhments  which  make  the  gentleman's 
calling. 

The  meaneft  fpirit  may  bear  a  flight  affliction, 
in  bearing  a  great  calmity,  there  is  great  glory, 
great  reward. 

A  wife  man  will  improve  by  ftudying  his  on 
follies.  For  every  flip  will  difcover  fome  weakn 
uncorrected,  which  occafioned  his  mifbehavioui 
will  fet  him  upon  effectually  redreffing  every  fai 

There  is  fomewhat  arch  in  the  Roman  Catholi 
ting  their  carnivals  before  Lent.  Mirth  is  genen 
prelude  of  repentance. 

To  be  drawn  into  a  fault,  (hews  human  frailty, 
habitually  guilty  of  folly,  (hews  a  corrupt  mind.    r. 
vice  in  others  is  the  fpirit  of  a  devil,  rather  than  \ 
being  the  pure,  difinterefted  love  of  vice,  for  it 
fake.     Yet  there  are  fuch  characters ! 

Remember,  your  bottle-companions  will  not  b< 
company  at  your  death  ;  nor  lighten  your  fentc 
the  dreadful  day  of  judgment.     Let  the  vicious 
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1  alone  at  prefent ;    fince  their  company  may 
n,  but  will  not  abate  your  punilhment. 
Fs  of  genuine  repentance  are,  abftainiog  from  all 
ions  to  the  fame  vice,  thorough  reformation,  and 
ible  reparation. 

\  care  of  tbofe  vices  which  refemble  virtues, 
bufe  the  poor  for  his  poverty,  is  to  infult  God's 
:nce.  - 

virtue  rather  than  riches.     You  may  be  fure  to 

the  firft,  but  cannot  promife  for  the  latter.     No 

rob  you  of  the  firft  without  your  confent;  you 

deprived  of  the  latter  a  hundred  ways.     The 

Igain  you  the  efteem  of  all  good  and  wife  men; 

er  will  get  you  flatterers  enough  ;  but  not  one 

md.     The  firft  will  abide  by  you  for  ever  ;  the 

ill  leave  you  at  death,  to  fhift  as  you  can  for 

r 
■  . 

d  truths  are  as  certain  as  mathematical.     It  is  as 

that  good  is  not  evil,  nor  evil  good,  as  that  a 

lefs  than  the  whole,  or  that  a  circle  is  not  a 


t  matter  what  you  know,  if  you  do  not  know 

f  ?  ~ 

pity  that  moft  people  overdo  either  the  a&ive  or 

plative  part  of  life.     To  be  continually  immerfed 

lefs,  is  the  sway  to  become  forgetful  of  every 

•uly  noble  and  liberal.     To  be  wholly  engaged 

%  is  to  Jqfe  a  great  part  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  fo- 

ure.     How  much  better  would  it  be,  if  people 

:emper  ad  ion  with  contemplation,  and  iffe  adtion 

ief  to  ftudy  ?   - 

may  eatily  know,  whether  you  are  in  earned  1 

eforming,  and  living  virtuoufly.     If  you  be,  you  ■ 

'   from  every  temptation  to  vice,  and  carefully 

every  help  to  virtue.     As  you  may  know  whe- 

u  love  money,  by  obferving,  whether  you  care- 

irfue  the  means  for  getting,  and  cautioufly  avoid 

is  of  expence  or  lofs. 

:r  force  nature.    When  ftudy  becomes  a  burden, 

over  for  that  time.     You  will  not  improve  by  it, 

es  againft  the  grain. 

Q  c  ^  PrefcrYQ 
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Preferve,  if  you  can,  the  eftecm  of  the  wife  and  good. 
But  more  efpecidlly  your  own.   Confider  how  deplorable 
a  condition  of  mind  you  will  be  in,  when  your  con- . 
fcience  tells  you,  you  are  a  villain. 
1        It  is  not  eating  a  great  quantity  of  food  that  nourifhes 

■  inoft :  Nor  devouring  of  books  that  gives  folid  know- 
;    ledge.     It-is  what  you  digeft,  that  feeds  both  body  and 

■  mind.     Have  your  learning  in  your  head,  and  not  iq 
- ,  your  library. 

You  had  better  find  out  one  of  your  own  weakneffes, 
i  *  than  ten  of  your  neighbour's. 

There  is  only  one  fingle  objedt  you  ought  to  ptirfoe; 
at  all  adventures ;  That  is  virtue  :  All  other  things  are 
to  be  fought  conditionally.  What  fort  of  man  tnuft  he 
be,  who  refolves  to  be  rich  or  great  at  any  rate  ? 
|  If  you  give  only  with  a  view  to  the  gratitude  of 
thofe  you  oblige,  you  deferve  to  meet  with  ingratitude. 
If  you  give  from  truly  -difinterefted  motives,  you  will 
cot  be  difcouraged  or  tired  out  by  the  worft  returns. 

Rather  be  the  bubble,  than  the  biter. 

Do  your  duty,  if  the  world  fhould  laugh.  Obedience 
to  the  Almighty  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  is  what  one 
would  hardly  think  fhould  draw  ridicule  upon  a  man. 
But,  however,  if  men  will  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  laugh 
at  you  for  what  is  your  greateft  wifdom  ;  wait  patiently 
the  final  iflue,  and  then  it  will  be  feen  who  adled  the 
ridiculous  part. 

If  it  Ihould  be  hard  to*  do  your  duty,  it  is  evidently 
not  impoflible.     To  mention  none  of  the  Chriftran  he- 
roes, there  is  not  a  virtue  which  the  Heathens  have  not: 
ihewntobe  pra&icable.     Do  not  pretend  that  a  Chriftiarx 
cannot  be  chafte,  when  you  know  that  a  young  Scipie? 
bravely  refilled  a  molt  powerful  temptation  of  that  kind^ 
in  yielding  to  which,  he  would  have  afted  only  accord-- 
ing  to  the  cultom  of  thofe  times.     Do  not  pretend  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  a  Chriftian  to  forgive  injuries,  whe» 
you  know,  that  Pbocion,  going  to  fuflfer  death  unjuftlyr 
charged  it  upon  his  fon,   with  his  laft  breath,  that  he? 
Ihould  (hew  no  refentment  againll  his  father's  pcrfecu- 
tors.     Do  not  excufe  yourfelf  in  giving  up  the  truth, 
through  fear  of  offending  thofe,  on  whom  you  depend, 

whe* 
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en  you  know  that  Attilius  Regulus  gave  himfelf  up 
tortures,  and  death,  rather  than  falfify  his  word  eveii 
his  enemies.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  a  Chriftian,  with 
clear  views  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  Ihall  be 
nrcome  with  affliction,  or  impioufly  murmur  againft 
\  great  Difpofer  of  all  things,  when  we  find  an  Epifte- 
,  funk  in  mifery  and  flavery,  vindicating  the  Divine 
pofal  of  himfelf,  and  fubduing  his  mind  to  the  dif- 
nfations  of  Providence.  Do  not  excufe  yourfelf  from 
ittle  expence,  trouble,  or  hazard  of  ill-will,  for  the 
neral  good,  when  you  know,  that  a  Lconidas,  a  Cal- 
mius  Ftamma,  the  Decii,  and  hundreds  more,  volun- 
ily  devoted  themfelves  to  deftru&ion,  to  fave  their 
untry.  If  you  pretend  to  be  a  Chriftian,  that  is,  to 
afefs  the  mod  pure  and  mod  fublime  principles  in 
t  world,  do  not  infamoufly  fall  fhort  of  the  pcrfedtion 
un-enlightened  Heathens. 

If  a  temptation  folicits,  think  whether  you  would. 
»ld  to  it,  if  you  knew  you  ihould  die  next  day. 
Be  aflured,  whatever  you  may  think  now,  when  you 
me  to  a  death-bed,  you  will  think  you  have  given 
urfelf  up  too  much  to  pleafures,  and  other  worldly 
irfuits,  and  be  forry  that  you  had  fo  large  a  (hare  oF 
em. 

A  good  man  has  nothing  to  fear :  A  bad  man  every 
ing. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  keep  the  mean  between  temporizing 
o  much,  and  giving  a  proper  teftimony  for  decency 
d  virtue,  when  one  fees  them  outraged. 
Do  not  regard  any  perfon's  opinion  of  you,  againft 
>ur  own  knowledge. 

Obferve,  whether  vice  does  not  deform  the  mod  ami- 
de perfons. 

Cuftom  will  have  the  fame  effedt,  with  refpeft  to 
ath,  as  to  other  frightful  things ;  it  will  take  off' its 
rror. 

To  underlhnd  a  fubjcd  well,  read  a  fet  of  the  bed 
ithors  upon  ic ;  make  an  abftratt  of  it;  and  talk  it 
rer  with  the  judicious. 
f  here  are  no  little  fins. 


i: 
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j  It  is  in  any  man's  power  to  be  contented  j  of  very  few 
|  to  be  rich:  The  firft  will  infallibly  make  you  happy; 
!  which  is  more  than  you  tan  depend  on  from  the  latter. 

He  who  begins  foon  to  be  good,  is  like  to  be  very 
good  at  laft. 

Take  care  not  to  go  to  the  brink  of  vice,  left  you  fall 
down  the  precipice. 

If  you  have,'  or  have  not,  a  chance  for  happinefs  in 
the  next  life,  it  cannot  fignify  much  how  you  pafs  the 
prefent.  Would  you  pity  a  perfon,  who  was  obliged 
to  travel  in  bad  weather,  and  put  up  with  mean  accom- 
modations, as  he  was  going  to  take  poffefiion  of  a  fine 
eftate  ?  Or  would  vom  envy  one,  who  had  a  pleafanf 
day  to  go  to  execution  ? 

If  you  have  the  efteem  of  the  wife  and  good,  do  not 
trouble  yourfelf  about  the  reft.  And  if  you  have  not 
even  that,  let  the  approbation  of  a  well-informed  con- 
fidence make  you  eafy  in  the  mean  while.  Time  will 
come,  when  you  may  command  the  other :  1  meap 
when  you  have  had  the  public  approbation  of  an  infal- 
lible Judge  be'ore  angeis  and  men. 

A  good  man  gets  good  out  of  evil.  A  wicked  map 
turns  good  to  evil. 

JTaihion  ought  to  have  no  weight  in  matters  of  any 
greater  confequence  than  the  cut  of  a  coat,  or  a  cap. 
Numbers  do  not  alter  right  an- 1  wrong.  If  it  Ihould 
be  the  fafhion  of  this  world  to  adt  fooliflily  and  wickedly, 
depend  on  i\  the  falhion  ot  the  next  will  be,  for  virtue 
to  be  rewarded  and  vice  to  be  pui.jlhed- 

If  you  can  find  a  place,  where  you  may  be  bid  from 
God,  and  your  confeience,  do  there  whar  you  will. 

Obedience  is  the  great  leffon  to  be  taught  children. 
It  is  what  the  All-wife  Teacher  would  bring  mankind  to. 

If  you  adl  only  with  a  yiew  to  praife,  you  deferve 
none. 

Liften  to  confeience,  and  it  will  tell  you,  whether 
you  really  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

Virtue  in  theory  only  is  not  virtue. 

That  bad  habits  are  not  quite  unconquerable,  is  evi- 
dent from Demojlbenes,  Cicero,  and  many  others:  But  that 
they  are  very  troublefome  tod^al  with,  and  grow  always 
v  ftronger 
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Ironger  and  ftronger,  univerfal  experience  proves  too 
"ufficiently. 

Do  not  deceive  yourfelf :  The  tru?  preparation  for 
leath,  is  not  living  at  random  to  threefcore,  and  then 
retiring  from  the  world,  and  giving  up  a  few  of  the  laft 
pears  of  life  to  prayer  and  repentance  :  But  cultivating 
in  your  mind,  from  the  beginning,  the  fubftantial  vir- 
tues, which  are  the  true  ornament  of  a  worthy  charac- 
ter and  which  naturally  fit  forendlefs  happinefs. 

He  only  is  truly  vhtuous,  who  would  be  fo,  if  he 
|iad  no  profpeft  of  gaining  more  happinefs  by  virtue 
than  vice :  though  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  reafonable, 
^nd  commendable,  to  have  a  due  refpedi  to  the  recom- 
pence  of  reward,  as  things  are  *;t  prefent  conftituted. 

The  lot  of  mankind,  upon  ai.  a/erage*  is  wonderfully ' 
equal.  The  diftnbution  of  happinefs  is  not  fo  irregu- 
lar, as  appears  at  firft  view.  There  cannot  indeed  be 
any  great  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  what  is  fo 
jnconiiderable  as  the  temporal  happinefs  enjoyed  by 
jnapkind.  1  he  contented,  retired,  and  virtuous  man 
has  the  be  ft  (hare. 

Who  could  imagine  it  poffible  to  forget  death,  which 
pvery  objeft  puts  one  in  mind  of,  and  every  moment 
brings  nearer  ? 

What  a  ftrange  condition  a  man  mud  be  in,  whofc 
judgment  and  pra&ice  are  at  variance.  If  a  man  does 
not  perfe&ly  agree  wirh  his  wife,  they  can  Jometimes 
avoid  one  another's  company,  and  fo  be  eafy.  But  can 
one  run  away  from  himfelf  ? 

Of  all  virtues,  patience  is  ofteneft  wanted.  How  un- 
happy mult  he  be,  who  is  wholly  unfurnifbed  with  what 
is  wanted  every  moment  ? 

He,  who  endeavours  to  drown  thought,  and  ftifle  con* 
fcience,  or  who  goes  on  in  expenlive  living,  without 
looking  into  his  affairs,  is  a]>out  as  wife,  as  he  whp 
fhouid  (hut  his  eyes,  and  then  run  toward  the  precipice, 
as  if  his  not  feeing  the  danger  would  annihilate  it. 

That  the  ways  of  virtue  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  vicef 
js  evident,  in  that  we  do  not  find  people  in  old  age, 
ficknefs,  or  on  a  death-bed,  repenting,  that  they  hav? 
lived  too  virtuoufly  ;  but  the  contrary.     This  is  a  ge- 

ncra) 
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tieral  confeffion  from  mankind,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
certainly  are  fincere.  And  they  would  give  the  fame 
teftimony  to  virtue  at  other  times,  if  they  could  difen- 

fage  themfelves  from  the  prejudices  and  paffions,  which 
lind  them; 

A  good  man,  when  he  comes  to  die,  has  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  die. 

Perhaps  no  created  nature  could  be  happy,  without 
having  experienced  the  contraft  of  unhappinefs. 

As  no  charadter  is  mote  venerable  than  that  of  a  wife 
old  man  ;  fo  none  is  more  contemptible  than  that  of  an 
old  fool. 

It  makes  wretched  work,  when  the  married  pair  come 
to  difputing  about  privilege  and  fuperiority. 

There  is  nothing  more  foolifh  than  for  thofe  to  fell 
out,  who  mud  live  together,  as  hufband  and  wife,  and 
luch  near  relations.  But  there  is  no  failing  out  without 
folly  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  or  both. 

The  folly  of  fome  people  in  converfatio  ,  is  beneath 
criticifm.  The  only  way  of  anfwering,  *hem  is  to  go 
out  of  hearing. 

Confider  with  yourfelf,  whether  the  wife  and  good 
would  value  you  more  or  lefs,  than  they  do  now,  if  they 
knew  your  whole  character. 

It  is  well  when  old  people  know  that  they  are  old. 
Many,  on  the  contrary,  (till  afFeft  to  fet  themfelves  off 
as  unimpaired  in  abilities  both  bodily  and  mental,  long 
enough  after  they  have  outlived  themfelves. 

It  isnecefTary  often  to  find  fault.  And  the  only  way  to 
ido  it,  fo  as  to  be  regarded,  is  to  keep  up  your  own  dig- 
nity. A  matter,  whoblufters  and  fwears  at  his  fervant, 
is  defpifed ;  while  he,  who  reproves  with  mildnefs  and 
gravity,  is  likely  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed. 

What  embitters  the  common  accidents  of  life  to  moft 
people  is,  their  entertaining  a  foolifh  notion,  that  cala- 
mities are  unnatural,  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  the 
pleafures  of  life.  Whereas  the  true  (late  of  the  cafe  is, 
that  affliction  is  what  we  greatly  need,  and  richly  de- 
ferve,  and  that  the  pleafures  of  life  are  the  mere  gifj:  of 
God,  which  therefore  he  may  withhold,  or  beftow  as  he 
fees  fit. 

Th« 
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The  ufe  of  reading  is,  to  fettle  jour  judgment ;  not 
to  confound  it  by  a  variety  of  opinions,  nor  to  enflave  it 
by  authority. 

If  you  will  not  liften  to  calm  reafon,  take  care  left 
you  be  made  to  feel  the  rod  of  fevere  affliction.  If  God 
loves  you,  he  will  drive  you  from  your  follies,  if  you  will 
be  drawn  from  them. 

If  you  are  ever  fo  fure  that  you  ought  to  refent  an  in- 
juryj  at  leaft  put  off  your  refentment  till  you  cooL 
You  will  gain  every  end  better  by  that  means,  and  can 
lofe  nothing  by  going  cautioufly  and  deliberately  to 
work ;  whereas  you  may  do  yourfelf,  or  your  neigh- 
bout,  great  mifchief,  by  proceeding  raftily  and  haftiljr. 

If  you  find  you  cannot  hold  your  own  with  the  world* 
without  making  (hipwreck  of  conference  and  integrity  j 
retire  in  time  with  a  flock  of  honefty,  rather  than  con- 
tinue in  bufinefs  to  retire  at  laft  with  a  (lock  of  wealth, 
which  will  not  yield  you  happinefs  when  your  integrity 
is  gone. 

The  giver  is  the  creditor;  the  receiver  the  debtor. 
Had  you  not  better  be  the  former  than  the  latter  ? 

Married  people  ought  to  confider,  that  the  keeping 
up  of  rhutual  love  and  peace  is  of  more  confequence 
than  any  point,  which  either  the  ohe  or  the  other  can 
want  to  gain,  where  life  or  fortune  are  not  engaged, 
Let  the  hulband  confider,  that  it  fuits  his  fuperior  wif- 
(Jom  to  yield  to  the  weaker  in  ordinary  cafes.  Let  the 
Wife  remember  fhe  folemnly  promifed  to  obey. 

The  devil  is  feared  and  hated. 

The  confeioufnefs  of  having  adted  from  principle,  and 
Xvithout  the  praife  or  privity  of  any  perfon  whatever*  ifc 
a  pleafure  fuperior  to  all  that  applaufe  can  yield. 

Why  do  you  defire  riches  and  grandeur  ?  Becaufe  yott 
think  they  will  bring  happinefs  with  them.  The  very 
thing  you  want  is  now  in  your  power.  You  have  only 
to  ftudy  contentment. 

Don't  be  frighted  if  misfortune  ftalks  into  your  hum- 
Tble  habitation.  She  fometimes  takes  the  liberty  of  walk- 
ing into  the  prefence-chamber  of  kings. 

Be  open  with  prudence.  Be  artful  with  innocence : 
^Vife  as  the  ferpent,  harmlefs  as  the  dove*     If  either  of 

thefe 
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thefe  two  qualities  mull  predominate,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  the  latter. 

It  is  a  (hameful  wickednefs,  common  in  trade,  t» 
conceal  the  faults,  or  artfully  heighten  the  good  quali- 
ties of  what  one  wants  to  fell,  or  to  difparage  any  ar- 
ticle one  has  a  mind  to  buy,  in  order  to  frave  it  the 
cheaper.  That  trader,  who  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  fay,  God,  who  knows  all  things,  knows  I 
ufe  my  neighbour  as  I  would  with  to  be  ufed,  is  no  ofher, 
in  plain  Englijh,  than  a  downright  knave. 

To  love  a  woman  merely  for  her  beauty,  is  loving  a 
corpfe  for  the  fake  of  its  being  covered  with  a  fair  ikin. 
If  the  lovely  body  has  a  bad  foul  in  it,  it  becomes  then 
an  obje&  of  averlion,  not  of  aftedion. 

Never  think  yourfelf  out  of  danger  of  a  diforder  of 
body  by  ficknefs,  or  of  the  mind  by  paffion. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  to  refill  fafhion,  would 
ill  refift  tortures. 

Nothing  can  materially  hurt  you,  but  what  Jiurts 
your  virtue. 

When  we  hear  of  dtie  dead  fuddenly,  we  are  furprifed. 
Whereas  the  great  wonder  is,  that  a  machine  of  fuch 
frail  materials,  andexquifite  workmanlhip,  as  the  hu- 
man body  i$,  fhould  hold  in  motion  for  an  hour  to* 
gether. 

Let  a  man  confider  what  the  general  turn  of  his 
thoughts  is.  It  is  that  which  charaderifes  the  man. 
He  who  thinks  ofteneft,  and  dwells  longeft  on  worldly 
things,  is  an  earthly  man.  He  whofe  mind  is  habitu- 
ally employe'd  in  divine  contemplation,  is  a  heavenly 
man. 

Abfolute  refignation  to  the  divine  difpofal,  teaches 
neither  to  defire  to  live  nor  to  die. 

In  proportion  to  the  grief  and  fhame  which  a  bad 
a&iou  would  .have  caufed  you,  fuch  will  be  your  joy 
and  triumph  on  rcfleding,  that  you  have  bravely  re- 
filled the  temptation. 

Are  not  the  great  happieft  when  moft  free  of  the  in- 
cumberances  of  g&catneis?  Is  there  then  any  happinefe 
in  greatnefs  ? 

%  Forgive 
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Forgive  others  who  have  fallen,  and  be  on  your  guard 
eft  you  yourfelf  fall.     The  angels  in  heaven,  and  the 
irft  of  our  fpecies  in  innocence  have  fallen. 

The  hand  of  time  heals  all  difeafes.  Human  Nature 
:annot  long  continue  in  violent  anger,  grief,  or  dt  ft  re  ft 
:>f  any  kind.  Spare  yourfelf  immoderate  uneafinefs. 
The  time  will  come,  when  all  thefe  things  which  now 
engage  you  fo  much,  will  be,  as  if  they  never  bad  been; 
except  your  own  chara&er  for  virtue  or  vice. 

If  you  live  fuch  a  life,  that  you  may  be  able,  upon 
rational  grounds,  to  be  patient  at  the  laft  hour,  when 
your  near  friends  lofe  all  patience,  you  will  fhew  your- 
felf a  true  hero. 

Don't  be  uneafy  if  ,you  cannot  mafter  all  fcience. 
You  may  eafily  know  enough  to  be  good  and  happy. 

He  who  fufters  luft  to  fteal  away  his  youth,  ambition 
his  manhood,  and  avarice  his  old  age,  may  lament  too 
late  the  fhortnefs  of  the  ufeful  part  of  his  life. 

If  you  have  a  family,  it  is  no  more  allowable  that  you 
fqander  away  your  fub fiance,  than  for  a  fteward  to  em- 
bezzle the  eftate  of  which  he  is  manager.  You  are  ap- 
pointed fteward  to  your  children;  and  if  you  negled  to 
provide  for  them,  be  it  at  your  peril. 

A  truly  great  mind,  from  mere  reverence  for  itfelf, 
would  not  defcend  to  think  a  bafe  thought,  if  it  was 
never  to  be  known  to  God  or  man. 

This  book  is  not  likely  to  be  read  by  any,  whofe  fta- ' 
tion  in  life  is  not  fuch,  that  thoufands  and  millions  of 
mankind  would  think  worthy  of  envy.     It  will  then  be 
very  ftrange  if  it  fliould  be  read  by  any  dilbontented 
perfon.  * 

He  that  has  no  fhame,  has  no  grace. 

Before  you  think  of  retiring  from  the  world,  be  fure  ; 
that  you  are  fit  for  retirement.     In  order  to  which  it  is 
neceflary  that  you  have  a  mind  fo  compofed  by  pru-  v 
dence,  reafon,  and  religion,  that  it  may  bear  being 
looked  into ;  a  turn  to  rural  life  ;  and  a  love  for  ftudy. 

He  who  is  free  from  any  immediate  diftrefs,  and  can- 
not be  happy  now,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  think  he  ever 
(hall,  unlefs  he  changes  the  temper  of  his  mind,  which 
is  what  hinders  his  happinefs  at  prefent. 

Do 
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Do  not  grieve  for  him  who  is  departed  out  of  a  trou- 
tdefome  and  dangerous  ftate  into  a  better.  If  a  relation, 
or  an  acquaintance,  is  gone  into  the  other  world,  whollj 
Unprepared  for  it,  his  cafe  is  truly  lamentable. 

The  advantage  our  paflions  have  over  us,  is  owing  to 
ourfelves.  We  may  eafily  gain  fuch  a  knowledge  of 
our  own  weaknefs,  as  to  feel  them  riling  before  they 
be  got  to  the  height :  And  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we 
do  not  reftrain  them  in  time. 

The  molt  violent  lhaking  will  not  fhake  the  limpid 
water  in  a  glafs  muddy  :  But  a  little  disturbance  will 
defile  that  in  the  well,  or  river;  If  it  were  not  for  the 
impurity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  the  (hock  of  temptation 
would  have  no  effeft. 

Whoever  knows  his  owii  weakneffes,  and  has  the 
fenfe  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  them,  will  find  himfelf 
as  fully  employed,  in  his  own  mind,  as  a  phyfician  in 
an  hofpital. 

It  may  not  be  in  your  power  to  excel  many  people 
in  riches,  honours,  or  abilities :  But  you  may  excel 
thoufands  in  what  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  I 
mean  fubftantial  goodnefs  of  heart  and  life.  Hither 
turn  your  ambition.     Here  is  an  objeft  worthy  of  it. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  to  you  that  you  make  a  bad 
ufe  of. 

You  cannot,  you  fay,  find  time  to  examine  yourfelf, 
whether  you  arc  prepared  for  death.  It  is  no  matter^ 
you  muft  find  time  to  die. 

It  is  no  matter  what  you  fpend  your  life  in,  if  you 
negledt  the  very  bufinefs  of  life.    , 

You  may  acquire  great  knowledge,  and  be  the  word 
for  it  at  laft. 

Don't  think  of  giving  a  (billing,  while  you  owe  a 
pound. 

Shall  hypocrify  get  footing  among  Chriftians  ?  and 
{hall  a  Heathen  have  the  chara&er  of  having  rather  de- 
fired  to  be  virtuous  than  to  be  thought  fo? 

I  know  no  fight  more  naufeous  than  that  of  a  fond 
hufband  and  wife,  who  have  not  the  fenfe  to  behave 
properly  to  one  another  before  company :  Nor  any  con- 

j  verfation 
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verfation  more  (hocking  than  that  of  a  fnarling  couple, 
who  are  continually  girding  at  one  another. 

Confider  how  uncommon  it  is  to  live  to  old  age ; 
and  take  care  to  hold  yourfelf  in  conftant  readinefe  for 
death. 

The  unthinking  bulk  of  mankind  are  ever  amufing 
themfelves  with  fome  purfuit  foreign  to  themfelves.  A 
wife  man  is  ever  looking  inward. 

It  is  no  wonder  if  he  who  reads,  converfes,  and  me- 
ditates, improves  in  knowledge.  By  the  firft,  a  man 
converfes  with  the  dead ;  by  the  fecond,  with  the  liv- 
ing; and  by  the  third,  with  himfelf.  So  that  he  ap-  \ 
propriates  to  himfelf  all  the  knowledge  whiph  can  be  | 
got  from  thofe  who  have  lived,  and  from  thofe  now  j 
alive.  ' 

,    Let  no  man  refufe  a  pardon  to  others,  but  he  who  ' 
does  not  need  it  for  himfelf.  ! 

A  very  ignorant  man  may  have  a  very  learned  li- 
brary. A  very  learned  man  may  be  a  very  contemptible 
creature. 

If  it  were  fafe  to  put  off  repentance  and  reformation 
to  the  very  laft  day  of  life,  how  do  you  know  that  this 
is  not  it  ? 

Endeavour  to  do  all  the  good  in  your  power.  Be  at 
a&ive,  with  prudence,  as  if  you  was  fure  of  fuccefs. 
When  you  meet  a  disappointment,  let  it  not  abate  your 
diligence,  nor  put  you  out  of  humour.  And  when 
you  have  done  all,  remember  you  have  only  done  your 
duty. 

The  Dutch  will  not  fuffer  the  fmalleft  breach  in  their 
dykes  for  fear  of  an  inundation.  Do  not  you  fuffer  the 
fmalleft  paffage  for  vice  into  your  heart,  left  you  find 
your  virtue  quite  overflowed. 

Do  not  be  unhappy  if  you  have  not  married  a  pro-  ' 
fefled  beauty.  They  generally  admire  themfelves  fo 
much,  they  have  no  love  left  for  their  hulbands.  Be- 
fides,  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  very  agreeable., 
to  you  to  fee  every  fellow,  as  you  went  into  public 
places,  look  at  your  wife,  as  if  he  could  devour  her  with 
his  eyes. 

Take 
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Take  no  counfei  with  flefh  and  blood,  if  you  afpird 
«t  what  is  truly  great. 

A  foolifh  youth  makes  a  crazy  old  age. 

Take  care  of  natural  biaffes,  as  felf-love,  pleafure, 
&c.  Be  Aire,  you  will  always  incline  enough  toward 
the  biafs  fide.  Therefore,  you  need  have  no  guard 
upon  yourfelf  that  way. 

The  angels  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  defire  to  look  into 
the  Chrirtian  fcheme,  as  if  to  learn  fomewhat.  Do  not 
you  then  think  it  beneath  you  to  learn,  'while  you  ait 
lb  much  inferior  to  them.  The  moft  knowing  are  the 
mod  defirous  of  knowledge.  The  riioft  virtuous  the 
moft  defirous  of  improvement  in  virtue.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  ignorant  think  themfelves  wife  enough  ;  the 
vicious  are  in  their  own  opinion  good  enough. 

In  bellirring  yourfelf  for  the  public  advantage,  re- 
member, that  if  you  fliould  not  accomplifli  all  that  you 
propofe,  you  will  however  have  employed  yourfelf  to 
good  purpofe,  and  will  not  fail  of  your  reward,  if  you 
fhould  of  fuccefs. 

Let  no  man  cofnplairi*  of  the  fliortnefs  of  life,  but  he 
who  can  fay  he  has  never  mifpent  one  hour. 

Make  fare  firft,  and  principally,  of  that  knowledge, 
which  is  neceflary  for  you  as  a  man,  and  a  member  of 
fociety.  Next,  of  what  is  necefTary  in  your  particular 
way  of  life.  Afterwards,  improve  yourlelf  in  all  ufe- 
ful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  as  far  as  your  capacity, 
leifure,  and  fortune  will  allow. 

If  you  would  not  have  affliction  vifit  you  twice,  liften 
at  once  to  what  it  teaches. 

Never  caft  your  eye  upon  a  good  man,  without  re- 
folving  to  imitate  him.  Whenever  you  fee  an  inftance 
of  vice  or  folly  in  another,  let  it  be  a  warning  to  yoa 
to  avoid  them. 

Where  is  yefterday  now?  With  the  years  before  the 
flood.  But  if  you  have  employed  it  well,  it  Hands  re- 
corded above,  to  your  eternal  honour  and  advantage. 
If  you  have  mifpefit  or  neglefted  it,  it  will  appear 
againlt  you  at  the  laft  day. 

Would  you  have  one  general  univerfal  remedy  for  all 
difeaies,  ftudy  religion.     The  only  rational  ground  of 

confolation 
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confolation  in  the  various  diftrefles  of  life,  is  the  confi- 
deration,  that  religion  propofes  a  poiitive  reward  for 
bearing  with  dignity,  and  improving  by  affii&ion,  and 
that  afflictions  are  in  truth  our  greateft  bleffings  add 
proofs  of  the  Divine  favour. 

If  you  unhappily  fall  into  fome  fatal  mifcarriage, 
which  wounds  your  conference,  and  makes  your  life  a 
burden,  confefs  it,  with  all  its  circumftances,  to  fome 
judicious  and  tender-hearted  perfon,  in  whofe  fidelity 
you  can  confide,  and  whofe  advice  may  be  of  fervice  to 
you.  If  it  be  of  fuch  a  peculiar  nature,  that  you  do 
hot  think  it  prudent  td  confefs  yourfelf  guilty  of  fuch 
a  thing,  fend  a  full  account  of  it,  written  in  a  difguifed 
hand,  defiling  an  anfwer  in  writing.  When  you  have 
the  opinion  of  a  judicious  perfon  upon  the  heinoufnefs 
of  your  crime,  which  you  may  find  ycu  have  either 
through  felf-lbve  thought  too  (lightly  of,  or,  through  an 
exceffive  tendernefs  of  confeience,  blamed  yourfelf  too 
much  for,  imprefs  your  mind  properly  with  a  fenfe  of 
your  fault ;  humble  yourfelf  deeply  before  God ;  and' 
refolve  bravely  no  more  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  folly* 
When  you  have  done  fo,  and  find  you  can  keep  to 
your  resolutions,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  you  continue 
to  afflift  yourfelf  without  end  for  what  is  irrecoverably 
paft.  The  principal  part  of  repentance  is  reforma- 
tion. 

I  know  do  way  of  laying  out  a  few  (hillings  to  more 
advantage,  either  for  profit  or  pleafure,  than  upon  an 
entertaining  and  iiiftru cling  book.  But  this  expence  \% 
greatly  overdone  by  fome,  and  ill  laid  out  by  others. 

While  you  are  unhappy  becaufe  your  tailor  has  not 
cut  your  coat  to  your  mind,  many  an  honeft  man  would 
be  glad  to  have  one  that  would  only  keep  out  the  cold, 
and  cannot.  While  you  are  in  a  pafiion  with  your 
cook,  becaufe  he  has  fpolled  you  one  difh  among  fix, 
many  a  poor  family,  who  are  fellow-creatures,  and  your 
fellow  Chriftians,  are  at  a  lofs  for  bread  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  nature.  Think  of  this,  and  give  over  with 
fliame  your  foolifti  and  impious  complaints  againft  that 
goodnefs  of  Providence,  which  has  placed  you  in  cir- 
cumftances fo  touch  above  perfons  of  equal  merit  with 
yourfelf.  Dd  It 
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It  is  the  unhappinefs  of  human  life,  that  in  every 
man's  conduct  there  has  always  been  forae  mi  (carriage, 
or  lb  me  misfortune  in  his  circumftances,  which  has  pre 
vented  his  carrying  his  improvements  in  knowledge  and 
virtue  the  length  which  might  have  been  wiflied  or 
imagined.  To  make  the  moil  of  life,  fuch  a  number 
of  concurrences  are  neceflary,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
feldom  all  fall  to  the  (hare  of  any  one  perfon.  Health, 
long-life,  fortune ;  great  and  various  natural  abilities, 
and  a  good  difpofition  ;  an  extenfive  education,,  begun 
early ;  indefatigable  diligence  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments; a  fet  of  acquaintance  capable  of  affifting  in  the  : 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  of  encouraging  in  virtue ; 
and  happening  to  live  in  an  age  favourable  to  freedom 
of  inquiry.  If  we  confider  the  improvements,  fome 
lowering  geniufles  have  made  in  knowledge,:  and  the 
lengths  gone  in  exemplary  virtue  by  many  who  have 
laboured  under  innumerable  difadvantages,,  we  cannot 
help  lamenting,  that  they  were  not  favoured  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  others,  nor  imagining  what  immenfe 
heights  they  mull,  in  fome  circumftances,  have  reached. 
The  mod  remarkable  concurrence  of  all  kinds  of  ad- 
vantages that  ever  was  ;  and  the  mod  ftupendous  ef- 


fects in  confcquence  of  it,  will  probably,  as  long  as 
this  world  lafts,  be  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all 
who  are  judges  of  the  fublime  labours  of  the  greateftof 
philofophers,  and  bed  of  men,  the  glory  of  our  country, 
and  of.  Human  Nature.  Yet  even  in  him  (though  a 
fort  of  fuperior  being,  when  compared  with  the  reft  of 
the  fpecies,.)  it  is  poflible  to  imagine  fome  circumftances 
different,  and  to  the  advantage.  To  what  heights  then 
may  our  nature  rife  in  future  ftates,  when  every  poflible 
advantage  (hall  concur ! 

Do  not  pretend  to  negled  or  trifle  with  your  duty, 
unlefs  you  have  found  out  unqueftionable  and  clemon- 
ftrative  proof,  that  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  that  virtue  is  the  perfection  t>f  Hu- 
man Nature,  and  the  fure  way  to  happinefs,  and  vice 
the  contrary,  is  a  grofs  abfurdity  and  falfehood;  that 
the  Bible  is  a  forgery  ;  and  that  the  belief  of  a  judge- 
ment to  come  is  a  dream.     If  you  be  not  as  fure  of  all 

this, 
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this*  as  that  twice  two  are  four,  if  thert  be  the  fmalleft 
poilibility  that  it  may  be  otherwife,  it  is  the  very  def- 
peration  of  madncfs  to  run  the  lealt  hazard  of  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  your  foul  by  living  a  wicked  life. 

Death-bed  repentance,  and  death-bed  charity,  are 
much  of  a  kind.  Men  give  up  their  vices  and  their 
money  when  they  can  keep  them  no  longer. 

Can  any  perfon  feriouflv  think  that  he  was  formed  ca-  \ 
pable  of  reafon,  virtue,  and  religion,  only  to  eat,  drink,  . 
divert  himfelf,  and  die? 

Accuftom  yourfeif  to  the  ftrid  obfervance  of  your 
duty  in  all  refpeds,  and  it  will  in  time  be  as  trouble- 
fome  to  omit,  or  to  violate  it,  as  it  is  to  many  people  to    ; 
pradife  it. 

Study  to  grow  every  day  wifer  and  better :  For  every 
day  brings  you  nearer  to  death. 

It  is  ftrange  to  hear  unthinking  people  defeant  upon 
the  ad  ions  of  men  of  univerfally  acknowledged  abilities, 
and  to  fee  them  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  have  aded 
apart  entirely  inconfiftent  with  their  known  charaders; 
which  people  very  rarely  do,  and  which  it  is  therefore 
very  unreafonable  to  fuppofe.  If  you  were  told  of  a 
mifer's  having  done  a  generous  thing,  would  you  not  . 
be  apt  either  to  doubt  the  fad,  or  to  conclude,  that  ic 
muft  have  appeared  to  him  a  likely  way  of  getting 
fome  what  ?  If  you  were  told  of  a  very  paflionate  man's 
bearing  an  infult  with  exemplary  patience,  would  you 
not  be  furprifed  ?  Why  then  fhould  you  rafhly  give 
into  the  belief,  that  a  perfon,  whofe  good  underftanding 
you  are  apprized  of,  has  played  the  fool  ?  or  one,  whofe 
integrity  is  known  to  you,  has  aded  a  treacherous  part? 
Hear  the  accufed  before  you  condemn. 

Value  learning  as  much  as  you  pleafe.  But  remem- 
ber, a  judicious  thinker  is  incomparably  fuperior  to  a 
great  reader. 

What  can  be  more  monftrous  than  the  common  ex- 
cufes  for  unfaithfulnefs  to  the  marriage-bed?  People 
give  their  vows  to  one  another  in  the  mod  folemn 
manner ;  and  then  their  firit  work  is  to  think  how 
to  break  them.  They  marry  for  better  for  worfe  ; 
for  richer  or  poorer,    younger   or  older  j  handfomer 
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or  plainer.  And  then,  when  they  come  to  tepent  of 
their  rafh  chbice,  they  pretend  to  excufe  the  breach  of 
folemp  vows  by  the  pretext  of  defe&s  they  find  in 
one  another  ;  of  which  it  is  wholly  their  own  fault  if 
they  were  not  fufficiently  apprized  before  their  coming 
together. 

To  defeat  calumny,  i.Defpifeit.  T6  feem  disturbed 
about  it,  is  the  way  to  make  it  be  believed.  And  dab- 
bing your  defamer  will  not  prove  you  innocent.  2.  Live 
an  exemplary  life,  and  then  your  general  good  chara&er 
will  overpower  it.  3.  Speak  tenderly  of  every  body, 
even  of  your  defamers,  and  you  will  make  the  whole 
world  cry,  Shame  on  them  who  can  find  in  their  hearts 
to  injure  one  fo  inoflenfive« 

You  fay,  your  misfortunes  are  hard  to  bear.  Your 
vices  are  likewife  hard  to  be  forgiven*  Is  it  terrible  to 
think  of  your  fuffering  pain,  ficknefs,  poverty,  or  the 
lofs  of  dear  friends  or  relations  ?  It  is  more  terrible  to 
think  of  your  having  offended  the  infinitely  great  and  1 
good  Creator,  Preferver,  and  Judge  of  the  world,  your 
kind  and  bountiful  Father  and  bed  Friend.  Is  pain  a 
great  evil?  Vice  is  a  greater.  It  is  rebellion  againft  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  the  univerfe.  Is  the  lofs  of  a  be- 
loved wife  like  tearing,  limb  from  limb  ?  So  is  falfehood, 
cruelty,  or  ingratitude,  like  unhinging  the  univerfe,  and 
bringing  chaos  back  again  :  For  they  tend  to  univerfal 
diforder,  and  the  definition  of  the  creation  of  God. 
Do  you  fhudder  at  the  thought  of  poverty  or  difeafe? 
Think  with  what  eye  Infinite  Purity  mull  behold  wick- 
ednefs  ;  with  what  abhorrence  abfolute  Perfe&ion  muft 
fee  the  ruin  produced  in  his  works  by  irregularity  and 
vice.  Do  you  defire  to  efcape  mifery  ?  Fly  from  fin. 
Do  you  wifh  to  avoid  punifhment  ?  Above  all  things 
avoid  wickednefs,  the  caufe  of  it. 
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BOOK   IV. 

Of  Revealed  Religion. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THAT  it  is  in  itfelf  agreeable  to  re&itude,  neceflary 
to  the  Dignity- of  Human  Nature,  and  the  requi- 
fite  concurrence  of  moral  agents  with  the  general  fcheme 
of  the  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  that  we  ftudy  above 
all  things  to  perform  our  whole  duty,  viz.  Taking  pro- 
per care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  minds,  loving  our  fel- 
low-creatures as  ourfelves,  and  loving  and  ferving  our 
Creator ;  that  this  is  our  indifpenfable  duty,  and  that 
the  habitual  negleft,  or  viohgion  of  it,  upon  whatever 
pretence,  will  expofe  us  to  the  Divine  difpleafure,  as 
the  confcientious  obfervance  of  it  is  mod  likely  to  gain 
us  his  favour,  and  confequently  final  happinefs;  all  thia 
appears  clear  to  human  reafon,  feparate  from  any  con- 
fideration  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  deducible  from 
Oniverfally  acknowledged  principles.     And  if  it  may  be 
fuppofed  in  the  lowed  degree  probable,  that  the  kind 
and  merciful  Parent  of  his  creatures,  who  would  have 
all  men  to  be  faved,  and,  in  a  confiftency  with  eternal 
and  immutable  rcclitude,  to  come  to  that  happinefs,  of 
which  their  nature  was  formed  capable ;  if  it  may  be 
conceived  in  the  lowed  degree  probable,  that  God  fhould 
from  the  beginning  have  ordered  things  fo,  that  one  me- 
thod, among  others,  for  promoting  univerfal  goodnefs  and 
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happinefs,  fhould  be,  the  appearance  of  an  exprefs  mef- 
fage,  or  revelation  from  himfelf,  with  a  fet  of  clearer 
and  more  ftriking  inftru&ions,  than  had  been  any  other 
way  communicated  to  mankind;  if  this  be  conceivable 
without  any  direft  abfurdity,  then  is  it  likewife  evident 
from  the  principles  of  natural  religion  or  reafon,  that  it 
is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  all  thofe  of  our  fpecies,  to 
whom  any  fuch  fuppofed  Divine  meflage,  or  revelation, 
may  be  offered,  to  bellow  the  utnioft  diligence  in  ex« 
aaiining  its  pretenfions,  and,  if  found  fufficient,  to  ad- 
mit them  with  candor  and  fincerity  of  mind,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  revelation  itfelf  with  that- veneration  and  fub- 
miffion,  which  it  becomes  dependent  creatures  to  exprefs 
to  Him  who  fent  itv 

That  there  is  nothing  dire&ly  abfurd,  or  contradic- 
tory to  reafon,  in  the  fuppofition  of  the  poffibility  of  a 
revelation  given  from  God,  for  the  reformation  and  im- 
provement of  mankind,  is  evident  from  its  having  been 
the  opinion  and  the  hope  of  the  wifefl  and  bed  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages  and  various  nations.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Confucius,  and  others,  the  bright  and  burning  lights  of 
antiquity,  have  given  their  authority  to  the  opinion  of 
the  probability  of  a  revelation  from  God.  They  have 
declared,  that  they  thought  it  an  affair  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  re-kindle  the  light  of  reafon,  almoft  extin- 
guifhed  by  vice  and  folly  ;  to  recal  a  bewildered  race 
of  beings  into  the  way  of%irtue,  to  teach  mankind,  with 
certainty  and  authority,  how  they  ought  to  behave  to- 
ward their  Creator,  fo  as  to  obtain  his  favour,  and  the 
pardon  of  their  offences.  They  who  were  the  befl  qua- 
lified of  all  uninfpired  men  of  thofe  ancient  times  for 
inftru&ing  mankind,  were  ready  to  own  themfelves  in- 
fufficient  for  the  tafk  of  reforming  the  world.  And  it 
is  notorious,  that  their  worthy  labours  were  in  no  re- 
fpeft  adequate  to  the  univerfal,  or  general  amendment 
of  manners,  even  in  the  countries  in  which  they  lived 
and  taught.  For  that  themfelves  greatly  wanted  in- 
ftruftion,  appears  plainly  from  what  they  have  writ 
upon  fome  of  the  moll  important  points  of  morals,  a9 
the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  the  nature,  degree,  and 
continuance  of  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  the  fu- 
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ture  ftate,  *nd  the  means  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
(in.  And  that  their  leflbns  fhould  have  any  confider- 
able  or  powerful  influence  upon  the  people  in  general, 
was  not  to  be  expedted,  as  they  could  at  bell  but  give 
them  as  their  opinions;  reafonable  indeed,  and  clear  in 
the  main,  to  any  underftanding,  which  fhould  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  ;  but  backed  with  no  authoritative 
pandtion,  or  Divine  atteftation,  to  command  attention 
and  obedience. 

It  is  evident,  that,  as  there  can  be,  on  one  hand,  no 
merit  in  believing  what  is  true,  even  religious  truth, 
without  examination  {for  nothing  is  virtuous,  or  praife- 
worthy,  that  is  irrational  j  and  it  is  irrational  to  receive 
for  truth  what  one  has  no  folid  reafon  to  think  is  true)  ; 
fo  on  the  other,  to  rejeft  truth,  efpecially  religious  truth, 
on  any  indirect  or  dilingenuous  account,  or  for  any  rea- 
fon, befides  fome  unfurmountable  inconfiftency  in  ^he 
dodtrine,  or  deficiency  in  the  evidence,  is  perverfe  and 
wicked.      The  faith,  therefore,  that  is  acceptable  to  I 
God,  who  is  alike  the  Author  of  both  reafon  and  reve-  J 
lation,  is  that  rational  reception  of  religious  truth,  which  ■ 
arifes  from  candid  and  diligent  examination,  and  a  due  ! 
fubffiiflion  to  Divine  Authority,      And  the  unbelief,  j 
which  is  condemned  in  Scripture,  is  that  rejection  of 
the  revealed  Will  of  God,  which  is  owing  to  prejudice, 
negligence,  pride,  or  a  fatal  attachment  to  vice. 

The  guilt  of  wilfully  rejecting  or  oppofing  Divine 
Truth  muft  be  more  or  lefs  atrocious,  according  as  the 
advantages  fqr  inquiry,  and  fatisfa&ion  upon  the  fubjedt, 
are  greater,  or  left.  The  inhabitants  of  the  dark  and 
barbarous  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  of  the  countries, 
which  are  over-run  by  Popifh  fuperftition,  will  therefore 
be  found  much  more  excufable  for  their  deficiencies 
both  in  faith  and  pradtice,  than  we  of  this  enlightened 
age,  and  nation,  who  enjoy  every  imaginable  advantage 
for  free  inquiry,  and  labour  under  no  kind  of  bias  either 
toward  credulity  or  the  contrary,  but  what  we  choofe 
Vo  fubjedt  ourfelves  to. 

Befides  our  being  indifpenfably  obliged,  in  point  of 
duty,  to  take  the  utmoft  care,  that  a  genuine  revelation 
|rom  {Jod  do  not  meet  with  negleft,  much  lefs  difin- 
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gcnuous  oppofition,  from  us ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  confidered, 
what  conduft  wifdom  prefcribes  in-fuch  a  cafe.  Were 
there  no  guilt  in  treating  revelation  with  contempt,  or 
oppofition,  yet  no  man  of  prudence  would  wilfully  de- 
prive himfelf  of  any  probable  advantage  for  information 
and  improvement,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come. 
Nor  will  any  wife  man  think  lightly  of  a  fcheme  in- 
tended, as  Divine  Revelation  is,  for  the  important  ends 
of  repubiifhirig,  with  a  fet  of  authoritative  fandions,  the 
religion  of  nature,  and  fixing  beyond  all  difpute  the 
duty  of  mankind,  and  the  means  for  attaining  their 
greateft  happinefs;  and  for  communicating  to  them  va- 
rious important  truths  jiot  known  before,  nor  difcover- 
able  by  human  reafon.  That  revelation  has  effectually, 
done  thefe  things,  will  appear  by  the  general  view  of  it, 
that  will  be  exhibited  in  the  feebnd  feftion. 

A  dired,  explicit  law,  given  by  Divine  Authority,  is 
the  very  thing  which  fuch  a  fhort- lighted,  and  imperfeft 
order  of  beings  as  mankind,  were  peculiarly  in  want  of. 
Nor  is  any  method  fo  lit  for  governing  a  fet  of  creatures 
generally  unqualified  for  reafoning  out,  with  proper 
clearneis  and  certainty,  the  means  of  attaining  happi- 
nefs,  as  a  diftintt  fyltem  of  rules  of  conduct  guarded  by 
proper  fan&ions.  Is  not  all  human  government  confti- 
tuted  on  that  foundation  ?  When  a  new  ft  ate  or  colony 
is  to  be  fettled,  do  the  founders  truft  to  the  reafon  of  a 
mi  Ned  multitude  for  the  obfervance  of  equity,  the  fe- 
curity  of  property,  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  ?  And 
was  it  not  a  more  effe&ual  way  to  lead  mankind  to  the 
love  of  God,  and  one  another,  to  give  them  an  expreis 
law  to  that  purpofe,  than  to  leave  it  to  their  own  rea- 
fonings,  to  find  out  their  duty  to  their  Creator,  and  to 
one  another,  and  whether  they  might  trifle  with  it,  or 
refolve  faithfully  to  perform  it?  Therefore  mankind 
have,  probably,  in  no  age  been  wholly  left  to  their  own 
reafon :  but  a  (landing  pofitive  inftitution  has  all  along 
been  kept  up  in  one  part  of  the  world,  or  other  ;  and 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  more  univerfally,  as 
well  as  more  confpicuoufly  eftabliflied  ;  but  for  the 
wickednefs  of  mankind,  which  rendered  themunworthy 
of  partaking  univerfally  of  this  bleffing,  and  occafioncd 
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its  being  imparted  to  them  in  a  more  obfcure  and  li- 
mited manner. 

We  are  at  prefent  in  a  (late  of  difcipline  }  and  every 
thing  is  intended  as  a  part  of  our  trial,  and  means  of 
improvement.  Revelation  may  be  confideted  in  the 
fame  light.  A  meflage  from  heaven  is  brought  to  our 
ears,  attended  with  fuqh  evidences,  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  convince  the  unprejudiced  mind  of  its  being  genuine; 
but  at  the  fame  time  not  fo  afcertained,  but  that  pre- 
tences for  cavilling  at,  and  oppofing  it,  may,  by  difin- 
genuous  men,  be  found.  If  this  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercife  of  honed  inquiry,  and  exhibits  in  the 
fairelt  light  the  different  charafters  of  the  fincere,  but 
cautious,  and  inquifitive  lover  of  truth  ;  of  the  indolent, 
unthinking,  and  credulous,  who  believes  with  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  of  the  perverfe  and  difingenuous,  whp  reje&s 
whatever  is  not  fuitable  to  his  ways  of  thinking  or  living; 
if  revelation  does  thefe  things,  is  it  not  to  be  reckoned  one 
pf  the  nobleft  trials  of  the  prefent  ftate  ?  And  is  it  ijot 
promulgated  in  the  very  manner  it  ought  to  have  Veen. 

Standing  oracles  were  probably  fome  of  the  fir  ft  me- 
thods which  the  Divine  Wiftlom  made  ufe  of  to  com* 
municate  particular  exprefs  informations  to  mankind. 
There  was  an  appointed  place,  to  which  worfhippers 
reforted,  and  consulting,  received  anfwers,  and  directions. 
Spiritual  beings  were  employed  in  revealing  the  Divine 
Will  to  mankind.  And  in  vifions  and  dreams,  commu- 
nications were  given  to  men  of  characters  eminent  for 
virtue  and  piety.  A  race  of  prophets,  or  perfons  under 
Divine  Influence,  fucceeding  to  one  another,  fo  as  there 
ihould  be  no  long|  period  without  one  or  more  fuch  in- 
fpired  men,  kept  up  an  impreflSon  of  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  God,  and  of  the  neceflity  of  obedience  to  Him* 
But  we  know  of  no  method  fo  proper  for  communicating 
to  mankind  in  general,  a  fet  of  ufeful  informations ;  fo 
as  to  be  of  lading,  conftant,  and  extenfive  advantage  to 
them,  as  their  being  committed  to  writing,  by  which 
means  they  are  eafily  acceffible  to  all,  to  be  confulted  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places. 

The  revelation,  therefore,  with  which  we  are  blefled, 
kas  been,  by  the  Divine  Providence  directed  to  be  penned 
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by  Mofes,  the  Prophets,  and  Apoftles ;  and  has  been 
wonderfully  preferred  for  many  ages,  free,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  or  have  reafon  to  fufpe&,  from  material  cor- 
ruptions and  alterations  ;  and  in  it  we  have  all  informa- 
tions neceffary  for  our  conduft  here,  and  happineft 
hereafter. 

Whoever  choofes  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his  inquiry 
as  wide  as  poffible,  may  examine  the  feveral  fchemes  of 
religion,  which  have  pretended  to  a  Divine  Original, 
and  by  comparing  them  together,  he  will  foon  find 
which  bears  the  chara&ers  of  being  truly  from  be^jren. 

As  to  us,  who  live  in  thefe  happy  realms  of  know- 
ledge and  freedom  of  inquiry,  the  Religion  contained 
in  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  offers 
itfelf  more  immediately,  and  challenges  our  chief  and 
mod  attentive  examination  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
it  lies  immediately  upon  us  to  inquire  into  its  pretentions; 
and  that  we  may  more  fafely  negledt  all  the  others ; 
none  of.  which  the  l)ivine  Providence  has  given  us  fo 
fair  an  opportunity  of  examining,  or  made  fo  clearly  our 
duty  to  inquire  into.  But  to  inquire  into  religion  in  an 
impartial  manner,  a  man  muft  begin  with  making  off 
all  prejudice,  from  education  and  general  opinion,  and 
muft  fuppofe  himfelf  a  mere  unprincipled  Indian,  not 
biafled  to  any  fpecies  of  religion  in  the  world.  He 
muft  likewife  refolve  to  go  through  the  whole  of  what 
he  is  to  examine  ;  not  contenting  himfelf  with  a  par- 
tial arid  imperfed:  view  of  things,  which  is  the  way  to 
acquire  imperfeft  and  miftaken  notions.  He  muft  alfo 
go  dire&fy  to  the  fountain,  if  he  would  know  the  true 
virtues  of  the  water  of  life  ;  that  is,  he  muft,  to  know 
the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  go  direftly  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  ftudy  them  more  than  all  the  Syftems  or  Bo- 
dies of  Divinity  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  the  candid  exami- 
nation and  ready  reception  of  fo  pure  and  ftridl  a  fcherae 
of  Religion  as  the  Chriftian,  than  a  fatal  attachment  to 
vice.  This  was  the  original  obftacle,  which  retarded 
its  eftablifliment  in  the  world,  at  its  firft  appearance ; 
has  prevented  its  progrefs  ever  fince  ;  has  difguifed  and 
4eformed  its  native  beauty  j    has  almoft  wholly  de^ 
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feated  its  genuine  intention,  in  one  church  ;  and  raifed 
enemies  againft  it,  even  in  this  land  of  light,  in  an  age 
immediately  fucceeding  to  the  times,  in  which  it  ftood 
the  examination  of  the  ableft  inquirers,  and  came  out 
eftabliftied  upon  a  more  rational  foundation,  than  ever 
it  ftood  upon,  from  the  apoftolic  age  downwards.  It 
will  therefore  be  neceffary,  above  all  things,  for  the  in- 
quirer into  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  to  purge  his  mind 
from  every  corrupt  affe&ion,  that  may  prompt  him  to 
wifh  to  find  it  fufpicious  or  falfe ;  to  take  no  counfel 
with  flefh  and  blood  ;  but  to  labour  to  work  himfelf  up 
to  that  pitch  q(  heavenly-mindedoefs,  which  it  requires; 
that  fo  he  may  not  only  be  wholly  unprejudiced  againft 
it,  but  may  be  difpofed  to  liften  to  reafon  in  its  favour, 
and  may  find  within  himfelf  a  witnefs  to  its  truth. 

SECT.    I. 

Previous  Objections  againjl  a  Revelation  in  general,  and 
that  of  Scripture  M  particular,  conjidered. 

A  Revelation  had  not  been  given  to  mankind,  had 
there  been  no  need  of  it,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  that 
it  muft  prove  wholly  ufelefs.  But  the  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  an  abfurdity  to  talk  of  a  genuine  revela- 
tion's being  needlefs,  or  ufelefs,  can  any  thing  be  faid 
to  be  needlefs  or  ufelefs  that  is  calculated  to  improve 
mankind  ?  If  a  fet  of  moral  inftru&ions  from  one  per- 
fon  will  be  of  any  fervice  to  me,  can  it  be  faid,  that 
more  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  ufelefs  ?  If  1  had  already 
digefted  all  the  knowledge,  that  is  to  be  got  in  books, 
and  by  converfation  with  the  wife  and  learned  of  my 
own  fpecies,  would  the  converfation  of  a  fuperior  being 
be  needlefs  and  ufelefs  to  me  ?  Nay,  if  the  archangel 
Gabriel  had  in  his  power  to  receive  fome  new  inform- 
ations by  Revelation  from  God,  would  he  negledt  them, 
as  needlefs  and  ufelefs,  becaufe  his  knowledge  is  already 
immenfely  extenfive  ?  Thofe  objectors  to  Revelation, 
who  talk  of  its  being  unneceflary,  do  not  feem  to  have 
clear  ideas  to  their  words.  For  if  they  had,  they  never 
Would  think  of  limiting  the  Divine  Goodnefs  to  his 
creatures,'  or  of  alleging,  that  their  advantages  for  hap- 
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relation  Ihould  ever  have  been  looked  on  as  fuperfluous, 
by  any  perfon  who  knew  the  world  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  all  fiich  would  readily  acknowledge,  that  if 
it  were  poffible  to  have  yet  another  additional  Revela- 
tion, or  advantage  for  virtue,  mankind  would  not  thee 
be  at  all  too  good.  Nor  can  any  one  help  feeing  the 
real  eventual  advantage  of  Revelation,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  difference  between  the  condition,  as  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  of  thofe  ages  and  nations,  which 
have,  and  thofe  which  have  not  enjoyed  the  light  of  it, 
And  here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  all  probability 
it  is  a  very  fmall  part  of  our  knowledge  that  is  the  ge- 
nuine acquisition  of  mere  human  reafon,  wholly  un- 
aflifted,  The  very  ufe  of  letters  feems  to  have  preten- 
fions  to  a  greater  author  than  Cadmus ;  or  than  Mcfes. 
And  probably  the  whole  of  the  religious  knowledge  we 
poffefs,  is  originally  owing  to  revelation. 

The  deplorable  darknefs  and  ignorance,  in  which 
thofe  of  our  fpecies  are  found  involved,  who  have  lived 
detached  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  have  never  en- 
joyed, or  have  wholly  loft,  all  traces  of  revealed  know- 
ledge (if  that  be  really  the  cafe  of  any  people,  which  is 
to  be  doubted)  is  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  Revelation. 
And  it  is  only  from  what  we  find  to  be  the  cafe  of  thofe 
newly  difcovered  nations,  who  have  undoubtedly  few 
fupernatural  advantages,  that  we  can  fairly  judge,  what 
the  ftate  of  mankind  in  general  would  have  been,  if  the 
fpecies  had  been  left  wholly  to  themfelves.  For,  as  to 
this  fide  of  the  globe,  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  if  there  ever 
was  any  people  upon  it,  who  could  be  faid  to  be  in  a 
perfect  ftate  of  nature,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

The  defpifers  of  Revealed  Religion,  on  account  of 
the  AU-fufficiency  of  human  reafon,  are  de fired  to  con- 
iider  the  following  proofs  of  its  boafted  fufficiency  ii\ 
matters  of  both  belief  and  praftice. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  Antediluvian  man- 
ners, is  that  given  by  Mofes,  viz.  That  all  flefh  cor- 
rupted their  ways  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  purify  the  earth  by  a  general  deluge.  Of 
the  partriarchal  times,  the  only  accounts  we  have  are 
like  wife  from  the  fame  venerable  writer  y  which  (hew 
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the  people  of  thofe  ages,  except  a  few  families,  to  have 
been  wholly  given  to  polytheifm  and  idolatry.  The 
deftrudion  of  the  five  cities  by  fire  from  heaven,  for 
the  mod  abominable  and  unnatural  crimes,  (hews  the 
ftate  of  corruption  to  which  the  people  of  thofe  times 
were  funk.  The  accounts  we  have  from  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
fathers  of  wifdom  and  learning,  are  the  dilgrace  of  hu- 
man reafon^  Their  worth  ipping  the  mod  contempti- 
ble and  hateful  animals,  as  crocodiles,  ftorks,  cats,  mon- 
keys, and  calves;  to  kill  which  facred  animals,  was 
death  by  their  law,  and  which  they  carefully  embalmed, 
and  folemnly  depofited  in  tombs ;  and  their  adoration 
even  of  plants,  as  leeks  and  onions  ;  thefe  are  ftrange 
inftances  of  the  fufficiency  of  reafon  forjudging  in  re- 
ligious matters !  They  alfo  (according  to  the  fame  au- 
thor) allowed  of  theft ;  and  made  marriages  between 
brothers  and  fillers  a  part  of  religion.  What  were  all 
the  popular  religions  of  the  Pagans  in  general,  but  a 
heap  of  abfurdities  ?  What  can  be  faid  of  their  deities; 
whoie  characters  were  too  (hocking,  for  men  and  wo- 
men of  fuch  manners  to  be  fuffered  to  live  among  us  ? 
And  left  there  (hould  be  any  want  of  fuch  hopeful  ob- 
jects of  worfhip,  they  multiplied  them  to  fuch  a  num- 
ber, that  Varro  reckons  up  a  little  army  of  them,  and 
Lucian  reprefents  the  heavens  as  in  danger  of  being 
broke  down  with  the  weight  of  fuch  a  multitude.  The 
horrid  practice  of  appealing  them  with  human  blood, 
and  even  with  that  of  the  children  of  the  zealous  votaries 
themfelves,  with  the  abominable  impurities  afcribed  to 
them,  and  pradtifed  by  their  blind  worfhippers  in  ho- 
nour of  them,  (hew  what  notions  of  the  obje£,  and 
nature  of  worfhip,  human  reafon,  left  to  itfelf,  is  apt  to 
run  into.  Thofe,  who  had  better  notions  of  the  fupe- 
rior  powers,  reprefent  them  as  either  quarrelling  and 
fighting  (Homer  makes  his  goddeffes  treat  one  another 
with  the  language  of  Billinfgate )  or  as  a  fet  of  idle 
luxurious  voluptuaries,  fpending  their  whole  time  in 
quaffing  of  ne£ar,  wholly  regardlefs  of  human  affairs. 
In  fome  ancient  nations,  every  young  woman  was 
tbliged  to  proftitute  herfelf  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  as 
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a  religious  ceremony.  Tbucydides  fays,  that  both  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  thought  robbery  anc^  plunder  glorious. 
The  whole  ancient  heroifm  was  indeed  little  elfe.  And 
it  was  chiefly  by  violence  and  brutal  fury,  that  the 
Macedonian,  Roman,  and  other  dates  acquired  fuch  an 
extent  of  dominion.  From  Homer,  and  other  writers, 
down  to  the  Roman  hiftorians,  we  fee  how  the  manners  of 
ancient  times  allowed  to  treat  captives  in  war.  Princes 
and  Princefles  were  dragged  in  triumph  after  the  chariot 
of  the  conqueror  ;  and  they,  and  the  inferior  people, 
by  thoufands,  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  condemned 
to  flavery  :  The  beautiful  part  of  the  female  captives 
ihared  among  the  heroes,  and  condemned  to  proftitu- 
tion,  and  infamy.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  founded 
in  war  and  lavage  heroifm,  and  allowed  ftealing,  un- 
lefs  the  perfon  was  caught  in  the  fadt.  Adultery  was 
alfo  in  certain  cafes  eftablifhed  by  law.  Expofing  of 
children  was,  among  the  Romans,  according  to  Laftan- 
tius,  a  daily  pradtice.  Gladiators  butchering  one  ano- 
ther by  thoufands,  was  the  reigning  diverfion  among 
thofe  lords  of  the  world  for  ages.  And  it  was  common, 
when  one  had  got  the  other  down,  for  the  conqueror 
to  look  at  the  people  for  their  orders,  whether  to  fpare 
or  kill  him,  which  they  often  gave  for  the  latter  ;  and 
even  the  ladies,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  writers, 
would  often  give  the  fignal  to  defpatch  a  poor,  con- 
quered, helplefs  vi&im,  that  they  might  feaft  their  fa- 
vage  and  unwomanly  hearts  with  fcenes  of  cruelty  and 
blood.  The  authors  of  the  Grecian  wifdom  were  almoft 
all  addidled  to  one  vice  or  other,  fome  more,  fome  lefs 
fcandalous.  Their  fnarling,  and  impudence,  got  them 
the  appellation  of  Cynics  ;  and  difputes  about  words  run 
through  all  their  writings.  Too  many  of  both  Greek  and 
KRoman  philofophers,  or  wife  men,  flattered  the  vices  of 
princes.  Socrates  himfelf,  the  father  of  wifdom,  and  op- 
pofer  of  poly  theifm,  encouraged  to  confult  the  oracles,  and 
to  offer  facrifice  to  idols.  Plato'* s  morals  were  fo  obfcure, 
that  it  required  a  life-time  to  underftand  them.  Cicero 
excufes  and  countenances  lewdnefs  in  fome  parts  of  his 
writings.  And  thofe  of  Seneca  are  not  without  their 
poifon.  What  were  the  manners  of  the  polite  court  of 
Augvjtus  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  lea  of  blood,  through 
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which  he  fwam  to  the  imperial  throne)  is  pretty  evi- ! 
dent  from  the  abominable  and  unnatural  filth inefs  feat-  j 
tered  through  the  writings  of  the  wits  of  that  elegant ' 
age.  Which  of  the  ancient  (ages  did  not  too  far  tern-  • 
porize,  and  conform  to  the  national  fuperftition,  con- 
trary to  their  better  knowledge,  and  even  make  that 
word  fpecies  of  diffimulation  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
good  citizen  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was  the  effec- 
tual rivetting  of  error,  and  prevention  of  reafonable  in- 
quiry and  reformation.  It  is  certain,  that  whole  nations 
have  placed  virtue  on  dire&ly  opposite  fides ;  and  that 
the  wife  ancients  differed  in  their  notions  of  what  the 
chief  good  of  man  confided  in,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
one  author  reckons  up  feveral  hundred  different  opi- 
nions on  the  fubjelh  This  (hews  that  the  underdand- 
ing,  or  moral  fenfe,  though  fufficient,  when  illuminated 
by  Divine  Revelation,  to  judge  of  truth,  is  not,  for  all 
that,  capable  of  (hiking  out  of  itfelf  fufficient  light, 
fafely  to  guide  itfelf,  efpecially  overwhelmed  and  op- 
prefled  as  it  is  by  vice  and  prejudice.  The  mod  fub- 
lime  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  never  put  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  (the  foundation  of  all  religion)  out  of 
doubt.  On  the  contrary,  they  reprefent  it  as  at  bed 
only  a  very  defirable  fcheme.  Of  a  general  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  body,  an  univerfal  public  judgment,  and 
final  happinefs  of  the  whole  Human  Nature,  foul  and 
body,  in  a  date  of  everlading  glory,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  clear  notions ;  or  that  they  carried 
their  views  beyond  the  Elyjian  date.  None  of  them 
could  fatisfy  a  thinking  mind  about  the  proper  means 
for  propitiating  the  Deity,  or  whether  guilt  was  likely 
to  be  pardoned  at  all ;  nor  could  any  of  them  prefcribe 
an  acceptable  method  of  addreffing  the  Objed:  of  wor- 
lhip.  On  the  contrary,  Plato  reprefents  the  wife  So- 
crates as  at  a  full  dop,  and  advifing  not  to  worfhip  at 
all,  till  fuch  time  as  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  inform 
mankind,  by  an  exprefs  revelation,  how  they  might 
addrefs  him  acceptably.  Nor  did  any  of  them  luffi- 
ciently  inculcate  humility,  the  foundation  of  all  virtues. 
On  tfce  contrary,  the  very  fchemes  of  fome  of  the  feds 
tyere  rather  founded  in  pride  and  obdinacy.     Nor  did 
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any  of  them  go  fo  far  as  to  {hew  that  forgiving  injuries; 
loving  enemies,  and  fettiug  the  affedions  upon  the  fu- 
ture heavenly  ftate,  were  abfolutely  neceffary.  The 
utmoft  that  any  of  them  did,  was  to  recommend  the 
more  fublime  virtues  to  the  pradice  of  fuch  perfons  as 
could  reach  them.  So  much  for  the  Heathen  dodrines 
and  morals. 

Mahomet  is  known  to  have  abandoned  himfelf  to  luft 
all  his  life  long.  His  impoftures  were  fo  grofs,  that 
when  he  firft  broached  them,  his  bell  friends  were 
afhamed  of  both  him  and  them.  His  religion  fets  up 
on  the  foot  of  dired  violence  arid  force  of  arms,  and 
makes  fenfual  gratifications,  to  the  mod  exceffive  de- 
gree of  beadlinefs,  the  final  reward  of  a  drift  attach- 
ment to  it.  The  Koran,  fo  far  as  it  is  an  original,  is  a 
heap  of  abfurd  dodrines,  and  trifling  or  bad  laws.  The 
few  miracles  which  Mahomet  pretends  to  have  per- 
formed, are  either  things  within  the  reach  of  human 
power,  or  are  hideous  and  incredible  abfurdities,  or  are 
wholly  unatteded. 

The  papifts,  who  pretend  to  be  Chriftians;  but  hare 
in  fad  forged  a  religion  of  their  own  ;  have  they  done 
any  honour  to  the  opinion  of  the  all-fufficiency  of  rea- 
fon  in  matters  of  religion  ?  Let  every  one  of  their  pecu- 
liar dodrines  be  examined,  and  let  it  be  confidered 
what  advantage  it  is  of  to  mankind  for  regulating  their 
belief,  and  pradice.  Their  invocation  of  faints,  whef 
ought  to  be  omniprefent,  to  hear  their  prayers; 
which,  according  to  their  own  account  of  the  matter, 
they  are  not.  Their  purgatory,  out  of  which  the 
pried  can  pray  a  foul  at  any  time  for  money,  which 
mud  defeat  the  very  defign  of  a  purgatory.  Their 
penances,  pilgrimages,  fines,  abfolutions,  and  indulgen- 
ces ;  whofe  dired  tendency  is  to  lead  the  deluded  vo- 
taries of  that  curfed  fu perdition  into  a  total  negled  of 
the  obligations  of  virtue,  defeating  the  very  end  of  reli- 
gion. The  infallibility  of  their  popes,  while  one  thun- 
ders out  bulls  and  decrees  diredly  contrary  to  thofe  of 
another.  And,  lad  and  word  (for  it  is  endlefs  to  enu- 
merate the  abfurdities  of  Popery)  that  mod  hideous 
and  mondrous  of  all  produdions  of  the  human  brain, 
tranfubdantiation,  which  at  once  confounds  all  fenfe, 
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overturns  all  reafoning,  and  renders  all  truth  precarious 
and  uncertain.  Thefe  are  the  triumphs  of  reafon ; 
thefe  the  produ&ioiis  of  human  invention,  when  applied 
to  making  of  religions.  • 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  brief  and  imperfect  repre- 
fentation  of  the  ftate  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  enjoyed  but  a  very  little  of  the  light  of  genuine 
Divine  Revelation*  (for  it  is  to  be  doubted,  whether 
any  was  evet  wholly  without  it)  and  of  thofe  which 
have  wickedly  extinguifhed,  or  fooliftily  forfaken  it, 
from  this  very  brief  reprefentation,  I  fay,  human  reafon, 
tinaffifted  from  above,  (hews  itfelf  fo  far  from  fufficient 
for  leading  mdnkind  in  general  into  a  completely  right 
belief  and  pra&ice,  that  in  almoft  every  point,  beyond 
mere  fimple  right  and  wrong*  it  miileads  into  error,  or 
falls  (hort  of  truth.  As  the  naked  eye,  though  very  fit 
for  directing  our  way  on  earth,  yetmifreprefents,  through 
its  weakneft,  etery  celeftial  objett  ;  (hews  the  fun  no 
bigger  than  a  chariot- wheel,  the  moon  flat  like  a  plate 
of  filver,  and  the  planets  like  lucid  points.  The  fame 
eye  ftrengthened  by  a  telefcope  fees  the  fun,  and  moon, 
and  planets,  large,  and  globular,  as  they  really  are.  Re- 
velation is  that  to  reafon,  which  a  telefcope  is  to  the 
eye ;  an  advantage  and  improvement.  As  he,  who 
would  fee  the  wonders  of  the  heavens,  arms  his  eye 
with  a  telefcope,  fo  does  the  judicious  inquirer  into  re- 
ligious truth,  apply  to  revelation  for  thofe  informations, 
which  reafon  alone  would  never  have  given,  though  it 
judges  of,  and  approves  them,  when  given.  And  as 
the  aftronomer  does  not  think  of  putting  out  his  eye, 
in  order  to  fee  better  with  a  telefcope  ;  fo  neither  does 
the  judicious  advocate  for  revelation  defire  to  oppofe  it 
to  reafon,  but  to  examine  it  by  reafon,  and  to  improve 
his  reafon  by  it. 

The  abominable  prieft  craft,  and  horrid  perfecutiort 
and  bloodflied,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of  a  reli- 
gion, whofe  diftinguifhing  chara&criftic  is  benevolence, 
is  no  confutation  of  what  1  have  been  advancing  in  fup- 
port  of  the  natural  tendency  and  aftuai  good  effects 
upon  a  great  number  of  mankind,  of  pure  religion ;  and 
only  (hews  that  even  a  Divine  appointment  may  be  per- 
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verted  to  the  purpofe  of  eftabliflung  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  At  any  rate,  the  abufe  of  revelation,  is  ho  bet- 
ter objedion  again  ft  revelation,  than  that  of  reafon  (of 
which  every  hourprefents  us  various  inftances)  is  againft 
reafon  ;  which  no  body  ever  thought  of  urging,  as  an 
argument  that  it  was  not  of  Divine  original. 

The  difputes  among  the  many  different  feds  of 
Chriftians,  which  have  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
thofe,  who  fearch  for  the  dodrines  of  revealed  religion, 
?ny  where,  but  in  the  Bible  itfelf,  to  fettle  their  judg- 
ment upon  many  points ;  thofe  difputes  are  no  juft  ob- 
jection againft  revelation,  any  more  than  againft  trtrj 
branch  of  human  fcience  whatever;  upon  every  Afeof 
which,  not  excepting  even  the  pure  mathematics*  cort- 
troverfies  have  been  raifed.  A  revelation,  upon  which 
it  (hould  be  impoffible  for  defigning,  fubtle  men  to  raife 
difputes,  is  hardly  conceivable ;  or,  however,  is  altoge- 
ther inconfiftent  with  the  idea  of  a  contrivance  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  a  fetof  free,  moral  agents;  who 
nmft  be  expe&ed  to  treat  revelation,  as  well  as  every 
other  kind  of  information,  according  to  their  refpeAive 
capacities,  and  tempers  of  mind. 

If  it  has  been  alleged,  that  for  God  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  direct  meflage,  or  revelation,  for  reforming  or  im- 
proving mankind,  or  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  rea- 
fon, looks  like  a  defed  in  the  make  of  the  creature; 
and  that  reafon  ought  alone  to  have  been  made  origi- 
nally equal  to  the  purpofe  of  enabling  mankind  to  fecure 
their  final  happinefs  ;  the  anfwer  is  eafy,  to  wit,  That 
if  human  reafon  were  fuppofed  more  equal  to  the  pur- 
pofe for  which  it  was  given  than  it  is,  a  revelation  might 
rtill  be  of  great  advantage.  And  that  to  fuppofe  an  ex- 
prefo  contrivance  for  mending  the  moral  world  neceflary, 
or  ufeful,  is  no  more  unphilofophical,  or  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly, more  unworthy  of  God,  than  one  for  the  lame 
purpofe,  in  the  natural  world.  And  this  latter  is  by 
our  great  philofopher  allowed  to  be  probable. 

Suppofing  it  reafonable  to  believe  that  the  Divine 
Power,  either  immediately,  or  by  means  of  the  inter- 
vention or  inftrumentality  of  inferior  agents  and  caules, 
does  continually  actuate  the  natural  world,  and  con<Jutf 
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\  moral ;  is  not  thli  a  continued  interpofition  ?  Why 
:n  (hould  the  thought  of  an  extraordinary  interpoii- 
n  on  an  extraordinary  occalion,  in  order  to  a  great 
1  important  end,  be  fo  difficult  to  conceive  ?  At  any 
e,  what  mud  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  fo  ftartled 
the  notion  of  an  extraordinary  ftep  taken  by  the  infi- 
cly  wife  and  abfolutely  free  Governor  of  the  world ; 
lat  mull  they  fay  of  the  creation  of  the  univerfe  ? 
d  the  univerfe  come  into  exiftence  by  fettled  laws  of 
:urc?  Is  there  any  law  of  nature  by  which  nothing* 
:oroes  fomething  ?  And  does  that  law  take  place  at 
:h  and  fuch  precife  times,  and  no  other?  Let  the 
pofers  of  extraordinary  interpofitions  make  the  moft 
that  difficulty,  they  mult  acknowledge  fomewhat  ex- 
ordinary,  as  they  choofe  to  call  it,  to  take  place  novf 
d  then  in  the  univerfe  on  occalion  of  the  creation  of 
vorld.  And  it  dpf  s  not  appear  to  me,  that*  the  redo* 
ion,  or  (as  it  may  be  called)  making  anew  a  world, 
)f  much  lefs  confequence,  or  lefs  worthy  of  a  parti- 
lar  interpofition,  than  the  firft  creation  of  it. 
But  after  all,  what  is  it  thofe  gentlemen  ^nuzzle  them* 
ves  with  ?  Are  they  fure,  that  in  orderA  the  giving  a 
Stive  revelation  to  mankind,  and  the  reftoration  of  a 
>rldj>y  means  of  fuch  an  inftitution  as  the  Chriftian, 
sre  is  any  thing  to  be  done  out  of,  or  contrary  to,  the 
nm£tfreourfe  of  things  ?  Can  they  be  pofitive,  that 
?re  flever  was,  or  will  be,  any  fcheme,  analogous  to 
s9  contrived  for  any  other  order  of  beings  in  the  unU 
rfe  ?  To  affirm- this,  would  be  about  as  judicious  as 
:  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  thunder  is  an  immediate 
predion  of  the  Divine  difpleaiure,  and  that  comets 
:  fent  on  purpofe  to  give  notice  of  impending  judg- 
;nts.  Whereas  a  little  knowledge  of  nature  thews, 
it,  whatever  moral  inftru&ions  thofe  phenomena  are 
general  fitted  to  communicate  at  all  times  to  man- 
id,  the  caufe  of  them  is  part  of  the  mere  conftitution 
nature.  And  who  can  fay,  that  fuperior  beings  may 
t  have  fuch  exteniive  views  of  the  auguft  plan  of  the 
ivine  government,  as  to  fee  the  whole  fcheme  of  Re- 
aled  Religion  in  the  fame  light  ? 
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Nor  arc  there  wanting  various  particulars,  in  the 
Divine  government  of  the  moral  world,  analogous,  in 
a  lower  fphere,  to  the  grand  fcheme  of  revelation. 
How  much  are  we  in  the  prefent  date  dependent  on 
others  for  various  advantages  fpifitual  and  temporal? 
What  gift  of  God  do  we  receive  without  the  interpofi- 
tion  of  fome  agent  ?  How  are  parents,  teachers,  fpiritoal 
pallors,  and  guardian  angels,  made  the  channels  of  the 
Divine  goodnefs  to  us  ?  Is  there  not  in  this  foraething 
flmilar  to  our  receiving  the  ineftimable  advantages  of 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  our  duty,  the  pardon  of  oar 
fins,  and  all  the  bleffings  which  religion  bellows,  through 
the  channel  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  u^  Our 
Saviour's  taking  upon  himfelf  certain  fufferings,  by 
which  we  are  to  gain  great  advantages,  is  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  common  courfe  of  the  world,  in  which 
we  fee  very  great  hazards  run,  and  aftual,  inconvenient 
cies  fuffered,  by  friends  and  relations  for  one  another. 
He  and  his  apofties  allow  of  this  analogy. 

In  the  common  courfe  of  things,  thoughtlefsnefs  and 
folly,  which  though  not  innocent,  are  yet  pitiable,  are 
the  caufes  of  very  terrible  misfortunes ;  and  are  there- 
fore in  many  cafes  provided  for  by  the  goodnefs  of  the 
wife  Governor  of  the  world,  fo  that  they  do  not  always 
prove  irretrievable.  A  thoughtlefs  perfon,  by  intern*- 
perance,  runs  himfelf  into  a  quarrel,  in  which; he  is 
wounded.  Without  help,  he  muft  perifh.  J^nd  it  is 
not  to  be  expelled,  that  he  fliould  be  miraculoufly  re- 
covered. Is  it  not  the  Divine  goodnefs,  which  has 
furniftied  the  materials  neceffary  for  his  cure,  made 
provifion  in  the  formation  of  the  human  body  for  the 
accidents  it  might  be  liable  to,  fo  that  every  hurt  fliould 
not  prove  fatal  to  it ;  and  engaged  us  to  be  kind  and 
helpful  to  one  another;  fo  that  we  fhould  be  fureof 
comfort  from  one  or  other  in  our  diftrefs  ?  In  the  fame 
manner,  and  by  the  fame  goodnefs,  exerted  in  a  higher 
degree,  revelation  teaches  us,  a  remedy  is  provided  for 
the  recovery  to  the  Divine  mercy  (in  a  confiftency  with 
the  wifdom  and  reclitude  of  his  moral  government)  of 
a  fallen,  offending  order  of  beings.  In  the  cafe  of  the 
unfortunate  perfon  here  exemplified,  his  being  convinced 
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of  his  folly  ;  his  being  heartily  concerned  for  it ;  and 
his  refolving  never  more  to  be  guilty^of  the  like,  is  not 
fufficient  for  his  recovery ;  any  mdre  than  repentance 
and  reformation  alone  could  be  fuppofed  fufficient  to 
put  offenders  on  a  footing  with  innocent  beings. 

Natural  ends  are  produced  by  natural  means ;  fo 
are  moral.  Natural  means  are  many  of  them  flow,  and 
feemingly  unpromifing,  if  experience  did  not  (hew  their 
fitnefs.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  and  hoped, 
that  the  defign  of  giving  a  revelation  to  mankind, 
however  unpromifing  of  extenlive  fuccefs,  will  even- 
tually, and  upon  the  whole,  be  gained,  in  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  as  it  may  not  be  wholly  defeated.  Natural  means 
pome  (hort,  in  fome  particular  inftance's,  of  their  dirett 
and  apparent  ends  ;  as  in  abortions  of  all  kinds  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  all  the  moral  means  ufed  by  Divine 
(Goodnefs,  for  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and  revela- 
tion among  the  reft,  will,  through  their  perverfehefs, 
come  greatly  (hort  of  the  diredt  end,  the  happinefs  of 
the  fpecies  ;  though  it  (hall  not  be  in  the  power  of  all 
created  beings  to  prevent  the  fecondary  and  more  indi- 
rect intention  of  the  Divine  moral  inftitutions. 

Some  oppofers  of  revelation  have  run  themfelves  info 
a  great  njany  difficulties,  by  forming  to  themfelves  a  fet 
of  groundless  and  arbitrary  notions  of  what  a  revelation 
|rom  God  ought  abfolutely  to  be,  which  not  taking 
place  according  to  their  thy^ry,  they  have  concluded 
againft  the  credibility  of  revelation  ;  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  rafh  and  unreafonable,  to 
fay  the  lead.  They  have,  for  example,  laid  it  down 
for  an  infallible  pofition,  that  a  truly  divine  revelation 
mud  contain  all  poffible  kinds  and  degrees  of  know- 
ledge. But  finding  that  the  modern  aftronomy,  and 
other  fciences,  have  no  place  in  Scripture,  or  that  the 
expreffions  in  thofe  ancient  books  do  uot  always  fuit  the 
true  philofophy,  they  conclude  that  Scripture  is  not  given 
by  infpiration.  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  de- 
fign of  revelation  was  not  to  make  men  philofophcrs,  it 
may  very  well  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fpirit  which  con- 
ducted it  did  not  fee  it  neceflary  to  infpirc  the  facrcd 
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penmen  with  any  knowledge  not  direclly  neceflary  for 
improving  mens  hearts  and  lives.     Finding  fome  incon- 
liderable  variations  in  the  hiftorical  accounts,  as  of  our 
Saviour's  refurre&ion,  and  other  particulars,  they  con- 
clude, that  the  narration  is  not  authentic  ;  for  that  in- 
fpiration  muft  have  prevented  any  fuch  variation  in  the 
i  accounts  of  the  different  writers.     But  it  is  to  be  re- 
;  membered,  that  the  meafure  of  infpiration  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  limited  ;  that  every  fingle  article 
and  fy liable  was  not  neceflary  to  be  exprefsly  iqfpired; 
that  where  the  human  faculties  of  the  writers  were  in 
i  the  main  fufficicnt,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  infpiration 
;  fhould  interpofe  ;  and  that  revelation  was  deflgned  to 
be  perfect  (as  all  things  with  which  we  have  to  do  at 
■  prefent)  only  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  want  of  univerfality  is  an  obje&ion  of  the  fame 
kind.  But  if  the  confederation  of  the  true  religion's 
not  being  communicated  alike  to  all  mankind,  proves 
any  thing  againft  it,  the  fame  objection  lies  a  gain  ft  rea- 
fon.  For  it  is  given  to  men  in  fuch  different  meafures, 
as  almoft  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not 
to  be  pronounced  of  different  fpecies.  Nor  is  there  any 
injullice  in  the  different  diftribution  of  gifts  and  ad- 
vantages ;  if  we  take  in  the  due  allowance  made  for 
thofe  differences  in  the  final  judgment.  If  a  Hottentot 
be  hereafter  judged  asa  Hottentot,  he  ought  as  much  to 
own  the  juitice  of  his  fentence,  as  a  Newton,  when 
judged  as  a  philofopher. 

Could  we  have  formed  a%  juft  notion  what  the  mea- 
fure of  human  reafon,  what  the  reach  of  human  faga- 
city  out  to  have  been?  Whether  it  ought  to  fhine  forth 
in  its  greateft  brightness  at  full,  or  to  come  to  its  ma- 
turity by  How  degrees ;  whether  it  ought  in  its  exer- 
tion to  be  wholly  independent  on  the  body,  or  if  it 
fhould  be  liable  to  be  difordered  with  the  diforder  of 
the  corporeal  frame;  whether  it  ought  to  be  always 
equal,  or  weak  in  youth  and  in  extreme  old  age.  Who 
would  have  thought  the  fecmingly  precarious  faculty 
of  invention  a  proper  method  for  improving  arts  an<| 
fciences!  Who  would  have  thought  that  writing  and 
printing  could  ever  have  been  made  the  means  of  car- 
rying 
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d  rying  human  knowledge  to  the  height  we  know  they 

-  have  done  ?  If  we  find  that  Divine  Wifdom  can,  by 
r.  the  moil  unpromifing  caufes,  produce  the  greateft  ef- 

-  fe&s,  and  that  hardly  any  thing  is  conftituted  in  fuch 

-  a  manner  as  human  wifdom  would  beforehand  have 
:.  judged  proper,  why  (hould  we  wonder  if  we  cannot  re- 
:  cencile  the  fcheme  of  Divine  Revelation  to  our  arbi- 
:•  trary  and  fantaftical  views ;  which,  for  any  thing  we 
i  know*  may  be  immenfely  different  from  thofe  of  the 

Author  of  revelation  ? 

With  all  our  incapacity  of  judging  beforehand  what 
:  revelation  ought  to  have  been,  it  dots  not  follow,  that 
:  we  may  not  be  fufficiently  qualified  to  judge  of  its  evi- 
dence and  excellence  now  it  is  delivered.  And  that  is 
enough  to  determine  us  to  what  is  right  and  fafe  for  us, 
I  mean,  to  pay  it  all  due  regard.  For,  in  all  cafes,  it  is 
our  wifdom  to  ad  upon  the  bed  probability  we  can  obtain. 
A  fupernatural  fcheme  contrived  by  Divine  Wifdom, 
an  exprefs  revelation  from  God,  may  well  be  expected 
to  contain  difficulties  too  great  for  human  reafon  to  in- 
vestigate. The  ordinary  economy  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, is  founded  in,  and  concluded  by  a  fagacity  too 
deep  for  our  penetration,  much  more  the  extrordinary 
parts,  if  fuch  there  are,  of  the  Divine  Government. 
In  the  works  of  nature,  it  is  eafy  for  men  to  puzzle 
themfelves  and  others  with  difficulties  unfurmountable, 
as  well  as  to  find  objections  innumerable  ;  to  fay,  Why 
was  fuch  a  creature  or  thing  made  fo  ?  Why  was 
fuch  another  not  made  in  fuch  £  particular  manner  ? 
The  ways  of  Providence  are  alfo  too  intricate  and  com- 
plex for  our  (hallow  underftandings  to  trace  out.  The 
wifdom,  which  guides  the  moral,  as  well  as  that  which 
framed  the  natural  fyftem,  is  Divine  ;  and  therefore  too 
exquifite  for  our  grofs  apprehenfions.  Even  in  human 
government,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed,  that  every  particu- 
lar law  or  regulation  (hould  give  fatisfadtion  to  every  fub- 
jedt,  or  (hould  be  perfectly  feen  through  by  individuals 
at  a  diftanoe  from  the  feat  of  government :  Which  is 
often  the  caufe,  efpecially  in  free  countries,  of  mod  un- 
reasonable and  ridiculous  complaints  againfl  what  is 
highly  wife  and  conducive  to  the  general  advantage, 
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But  in  inquiring  into  nature,  providence,  and  revela- 
tion, one  rule  will  effe&ually  lead  us  to  a  proper  deter- 
mination, to  wit,  to  judge  by  what  we  know,  not  by 
what  we  are  ignorant  of.     if  in  the  works  ai>d  ways  of 
God,   in  nature,  proyidence,    and   revelation,    where, 
comprehended  by  us,  we  find  a  profufipn  of  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  exhibited  in  (he  moil  perfpicuous  and 
ftriking  manner ;  is  any  thing  more  reafonable  than  to 
conclude,  that  if  we  faw  through  the  wholp,  we  fhgmli 
perceive  the  fame  propriety  ip  thofe  parts  which  are  in- 
tricate, as  we  now  do  in  the  cleared.     An4  it  has  been 
the  peculiar  fate  of  revelation,  much  more  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  to  be  oppofed  on  account  of  fuch  dif- 
ficulties in  it,  as  arife  from  our  weaknefs.     Efpecially, 
it  has  very  rarely  happened,  that  the  exiftence  of  God^ 
and  the  do&rine  of  his  being  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
has  been  queftioned  merely  on  account  of  any  difficult 
ties  in  tracing  out  the  wijfdom  of  any  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature.     And  yet  it  would  be  as  rational  to 
argue,  that  there  is  no  God,  becaufe  the  brutes  have  in 
fome  inferior  refpedts  the  advantage  of  the  lord  of  this 
lower  world,  as  to  queftion  the  truth  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, after  examining  its  innumerable  evidences,  pre- 
sumptive and  pofitive,  merely  becaufe  we  may  think  it 
flrange,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  fhould  die  the 
death  of  a  criminal. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  enter  an  exprefs  caveat  againft 
whatever  may  pretend  to  the  facred  chara&er  of  a  point 
of  faith  or  religion,  and  on  that  pretence  elude  or  baffle 
reafon.  There  can  nothing  be  imagined  to  be  intended 
for  the  ufe  and  improvement  of  reafonable  minds,  which 
diredlly  and  explicitly  contradi&s  reafon.  If  reafon  and 
revelation  be  both  the  gifts  of  God,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
petted  that  they  fhould  oppofe  one  another ;  but  that 
they  fhould  tally,  as  both  coming  from  the  fame  wife 
and  good  Author.  Whatever  therefore  is  an  exprefs 
abfurdity,  or  contradiction,  we  may  be  well  allured  can 
be  no  genuine  dodtrine  of  revealed  religion,  but  a  blun- 
dering invention  of  weak  or  defigning  men.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  point  of  revealed  religion  to  be,  as  to  its 
modus,  above  our  reach,  and  quite  another  matter,  for 
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lodrine  to  be  clearly  contradidiory  to  human  under- 
nding.  That  the  direft  connection  in  the  nature  of 
ings  betwixt  the  death  of  Chrift  and  the  falvation  of 
ankind,  (hould  be  utterly  inexplicable  by  human  rea- 
n,  is  no  more  than  what  might  have  been  expelled, 
d,  if  unqueftionably  a  dodrine  of  revealed  religion, 
to  be  received  without  heiitation  upon  the  credit  of 
e  other  parts  which  we  underftand  more  perfeftly^ 
ifigihat  on  a  prieft's  muttering  a  few  words  over  a 
iter,  it  (hould  immediately  become  a  whole  Chrift, 
tiile  at  the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  little  arfe- 
c  had  been  put  into  the  compoiition  of  it,  it  would 
ve  effectually  poifoned  the  founded  believer ;  and 
aile  we  know  that  there  can  be  but  one  whole  Chrift, 
ough  the  Papifts  pretend  to  make  a  thoufand  Chrifts 
a  day ;  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  difficult  or  my- 
irious  point,  but  as  a  clear  exprefs, contradiction  both 
fenfe  and  reafon. 

It  is.alfo  proper  here  to  mention,  that  whatever  doc- 
ne  of  religion  (fuppofing  it  to  be  really  genuine)  is 
yond  the  reach  of  human  underftanding,  cannot  be 
lagined  neceflary  to  be  received,  any  farther  than  un- 
rftood.  For  belief  cannot  be  carried  the  lead  degree 
yond  conception.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
ioCtrine  may  be  contained  in  Scripture,  and  yetnot  a 
cefiary  point  of  faith.  For  example:  It  is  faid  in 
ripture,  that  the  angels  defire  to  look  into  the  fcheme 
the  redemption  of  mankind.  But  nobody  has  ever 
ought  of  making  an  article  of  faith  neceflary  to  fal- 
tion,  That  we  are  to  believe,  that  the  angels  are  in- 
refted  in  the  fcheme  of  our  redemption.  Unlefs 
ripture  itfelf  exprefsly  declares  a  dodtrine  neceflary 
be  received,  we  cannot,  without  rafhnefs,  pretend  to 
onounce  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  believed  in  any 
ecife  or  determinate  fenfe, whatever. 
It  has  been  objected  againft  the  fcheme  of  revelation 
tiich  is  received  among  us^  That  great  part  of  the 
ecepts  contained  in  it  are  fuch  as  appear  at  firft  view 
reeable  to  found  reafon ;  whereas  it  might  have  been 
pedted  (fay  thofe  objeCtors,  or  rather  cavillers)  that 
ery  article  in  it  (hould  be  quite  new  and  unheard  of. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  the  fame  gentlemen  think  proper  like- 
wife  to  objed,  That  many  of  the  Scripture-expreffioos 
I  are  very  different  from  thofe  ufed  by  other  ancient  au- 
j  thors.  So  that  it  is,  it  feems,  an  obje&i.on  againft  Scrip* 
|  ture,  That  it  is  what  it  might  have  been  expe&ed  tQ 
!  be ;  and  that  it  is  not  what  it  might  have  been  expe&ed 
■  to  be. 

To  the  former  of  thefe  cavils  it  may  be  briefly  an* 
fwered,  That  the  general  agreement  between  reafonjod 
revelation,  (hews  both  to  be  of  Divine  original  ;  vypjle 
revelation's  being  an  improvement  and  addition  to  rea- 
fon  *,  (hews  its  ufefulnefs  and  expediency.  The  latter 
difficulty  will  vanifh  on  confidering  that,  many  of  the 
Scripture  expreffions  are  vifibly  accommodated  to  hu- 
man appreKeniion,  while  others  on  the  fame  fubj  efts  are 
raifed  to  a  fublimity  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
by  which  means  the  narrowed  mind  receives  an  infor- 
mation fuitable  to  its  reach,  while  the  mod  elevated 
conception  is  enlarged  by  views  of  the  noblcft  and  moft 
fublime  nature.  Thus,  to  mention  only  one  inftanceat 
prefent,  the  meaneft  reader  of  Scripture,  is  ft  ruck  with 
fear  of  One,  whofe  eye  is  quick  and  piercing,  to  fearcfy 
the  hearts,  and  try  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men, 
and  whofe  hand  is  powerful,  and  his  out-ftretched  arm 
mighty,  to  feize  and  punifli  offenders.  At  the  fame  time 
the  profound  philofopher  is  in  the  fame  writings  inform- 
ed, that  God  is  a  fpirit  filling  heaven  and  earth,  and  not 
contained  within  the  limits  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  but 
inhabiting  immenfity  andeternity,  in  whom  all  live  and 
move,  and  have  their  being  ;  necefiarily  invifible,  and 
altogether  unlike  to  any  of  his  creatures ;  having  neither 
eyes,  nor  hands,  nor  paffions  like  thofe  of  men  ;  but 
whole  ways  are  infinitely  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  above  our  thoughts.  Thus  the  Scripture  lan- 
guage is  fuch,  as  that  of  a  revelation  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  men  of  all  different  degrees  of  capacity, 
ought  to  be.  It  is,  in  fhort,  fit  for  the  ufe  of  a  whole, 
fpecies. 

That  the  Old  Teftament  particularly,   which   is  the. 
only  book  extant  in  that  language,  fhould  be  fo  well 
preferved  and  underftood  a?  it  is,  lb  long  after  the  He- 
brew 
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brew  has  ceafed  to  be  a  ljvjng  language :  that  we  (hould 
at  this  time  be  able  to  make  out  a  regular  hiftory,  and 
a  fet  of  confident  thoughts  and  views,  from  writings  of 
fuch  antiquity,  is  much  more  to  be  wondered,  than  that 
there  (hould  be  found  in  them  difficulties,  feeming  con- 
tradictions, and  thoughts  or  expreffrons  different  from 
thofe  found  in  productions  of  a  later  date.  But  above 
all  things,  that  the  thoughts  and  exprefijons  in  Scrip- 
tAiff  (hould  fo  far  exceed  in  fublimity  all  other  com- 
pofitions,  feems  unaccountable  upon  every  other  fcheme, 
but  their  being  of  Divine  original.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
aflertion,  let  the  following  inftance,  pmong  innumerablp 
pthers,  ferve  as  a  proof. 

The  ioftieft  pafiage,  in  the  mod  fublime  of  all  human 
produdions,  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.  There  the  greateft  of  all  human  imagina- 
tions labours  to  defcribe,  not  a  hero,  but  a  god ;  not  an 
inferior,  but  the  Supreme  God ;  nor  to  (hew  his  fupe- 
tiority  to  mortals,  but  to  the  heavenly  powers ;  and  not 
to  one,  but  to  them  all  united.  The  following  is  a  ver- 
bal tranflation  of  it. 

"  The  faff ron-colou red  morning  was  fpread  over  the 

V  whole  earth  ;  and  Jupiter,  rejoicing  in  his  thunder, 
held  an  affembly  of  the  gods  upon  the  higheft  top  of 
the  many-headed  Olympus.  He  himfelf  made  a  fpeech 
to  them,  and  all  the  gods  together  liftcned. 

Hear  "me,  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddefles,  that  I 
may  fay  what  my  foul  in  my  bread  commands.  Let 
"  not  therefore  any  female  deity,  or  any  male,  endea- 
"  vour  to  break  through  my  word  ;  but  all  confent  to- 
"  gether,  that  I  may  mod  quickly  perform  thefe  works. 
"  Whomfoever,  therefore,  of  the  gods  I  (hall  under- 
"  ftand  to  have  gone  by  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  accord, 
"  to  give  affiftance  either  to  the  Trojans  or  the  Greeks, 

V  he  lhall  return  to  Olympus  fhamefully  wounded;  or 
"  I  will  throw  him,  feized  by  me,  into  dark  hell,  very 
"  far  off,  where  the  moft  deep  abyfs  is  under  the  earth ; 
"  where  there  are  iron  gates,  and  a  brazen  threfhold, 
"  as  far  within  hell,  as  heaven  is  diftant  from  the  earth. 
"  He  will  then  know,  by  how  much  I  am  the  mofl 
Jf  powerful  of  all  the  gods. 

-    '  "But 
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"  But  come,  try,  O  ye  gods,  that  ye  may  all  fee. 
"  Hang  doton  the  golden  chain  from  heaven,  hang 
"  upon  it  all  ye  gods,  and  all  ye  goddeffes ;  but  ye  (hall 

not  be  able  to  draw  from  heaven  to  the  ground  Ju- 
piter the  great  counfellor,  though  ye  drive  ever  fo 
"  much.  But  when  I  afterwards  (hall  be  willing  to 
u  draw,  I  (hall  lift  both  the  earth  itfelf,  and  the  fea  it- 
"  felf.  Then  I  (hall  bind  the  chain  round  the  top  of 
u  Olympus ,  and  they  (hall  all  hang  aloft.  For  fo  much 
"  am  I  above  gods  and  above  men." 

With  this  mod  mafterly  paffage  of  the  greateft  matter 
of  the  fublime,  of  all  antiquity,  the  write/*,  who  jproba- 
bly  had  the  greated  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of 
any  mortal  for  perfecting  a  genius j  let  the  following 
verbal  tranflation  of  a  paffage  from  writings  penned  by 
one  brought  up  a  (hepherd,  and  in  a  country  where 
learning  was  not  thought  of,  be  compared ;  that  the 
difference  may  appear.  In  this  comparifon,  1  know  of 
no  unfair  advantage  given  the  infpired  writer. "  For 
both  fragments  are  literally  tranflated ;  and,  if  the 
critics  are  right,  the  Hebrew  original  is  verfe,  as  well 
as  the  Greek. 

"  O  Lord,  my  God,  thou  art  very  great !  Thou  art 
11  clothed  with  honour  and  majefty  !  Who  covered  thy- 
*  "  felf  with  light,  as  with  a  garment :  who  dretched  out 
"  the  heavens  like  a  canopy.  Who  layeth  the  beams 
"  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters :  who  maketh  the  clouds 
"  his  chariot :  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
V  Who  maketh  his  angels  fpirits ;  his  miniders  a  flame 
"  of  fire.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  that  it 
"  ihould  not  be  moved  for  ever.  Thou  coveredd  it 
"  with  the  deep,  as  with  a  garment :  the  waters  dood 
"  above  the  mountains.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at 
"  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hafted  away.  They 
"  go  up  by  the  mountains  ;  they  go  down  by  the  vallies 
"  unto  the  place  thou  had  founded  for  them.  Thou 
4f  had  fet  a  bound,  that  they  may  not  pafs  over ;  that 
"  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the' earth. 

"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  arc  thy  works !  In  wifdora 
"  had  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy 
[[  riches.     So  is  the  great  and  wide  fea,  wherein  are 

"  creatures, 
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u  creatures  innumerable,  both  lmall  and  great.  There 
u  go  the  (hips.  There  is*that  leviathan,  which  thou 
"  haft  made  to  play  therein.  Thefe  all  wait  upon  thee, 
"  that  thou  mayft  give  them  their  food  in  due  feafon. 
u  That  thou  giveft  them  they  gather.  Thou  opened 
u  thy  hand  :  they  are  filled  with  good.  Thou  hidft  thy 
face :  they  are  troubled.  They  die,  and  return  to 
their  duft.  Thou  fendeft  forth  thy  fpirit :  they  are 
•'created;  and  thou  rene weft  the  foce  of  the  earth. 
11  The  glory  of  *the  Lord  fhall  endure  for  ever.  The 
44  Lord  fhall  rejoice  in  his  works.  He  looketh  on  the 
"  earth,  and  it  trembleth.  He  toucheth  the  hills ;  and 
41  they  fmoke.  I  will  fing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I 
u  live,  I  will  fing  praife  unto  my  God,  while  I  have 
44  my  being.1' 

I  appeal  to  every  reader,  whether  the  former  of  thefe 
two  fragments  is  not,  when  compared  with  the  latter,  a 
fchool-boy's  theme,  a  capucinade,  or  a  Grubftreet  ballad, 
rather  than  a  production  fit  to  be  named  with  any  part 
of  the  infpired  writings.  Nor  is  it  only  in  one  inftance, 
that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Scripture  ftyle  to  all  human 
Compofitions  appears.  But  taking  the  whole  body  of 
facred  poefy,  and  the  whole  of  profane,  and  confidering 
the  character  of  the  Jebovah  of  the  former,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  latter,  every  one  muft  fee  the  difference 
to  be  out  of  ail  reach  of  comparifon.  And,  what  is 
wonderfully  remarkable,  Scripture  poefy,  though  penned 
by  a  number  of  different  hands,  as  Mofes,  David,  Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  the  reft,  in  very  diftant  ages,  gives  a  dif- 
tin£t  and  unifortn  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  no  where 
deviating  into  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  him ; 
and  (till,  even  where  he  is  fpoke  of  in  a  manner  fuited 
to  the  general  apprehenfion  of  mankind,  his  dignity  and 
majefty  duly  kept  up.  Whereas,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
ancient  Heathen  poets,  who  gives  a  confiftent  idea  of 
the  Supreme  God,  or  keeps  up  his  chara&er  throughout. 
Homer,  in  the  fame  poem,  defcribes  his  Jupiter  with  a 
great  deal  of  majefty,  and  in  another  reprefents  him  as 
deceived  by  his  wife  Juno,  and  overcome  with  lull 
and  deep,  while  the  inferior  deities  are  playing  what 
tricks  they  pleafe  contrary,  to  his  intention.     In  (hott, 

the 
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the  Supreme  God  is  by  Homer  defcribed  as  a  bully ; 
by  Virgil^  as  a  tyrant ;  by  Ovid,  as  a  bcaftly  voluptuary ; 
and  by  Lucretius,  as  a  lazy  drone.  So  that,  if  the  ca- 
vils of  the  oppofers  of  Revelation,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
ftyle  of  Scripture,  were  of  fo  much  more  confequenct 
than  they  are  ;  it  would  ft  ill  be  the  eafieft,  and  indeed 
the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  amazing 
fuperiority  of  thofe  writings  to  the  greateft  human  pro- 
ductions, in  fpite  of  the  di  fad  vantages,  of  want  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  like,  which  the  facred  penmen  laboured 
under ;  to  afcribe  the  fentiments  in  them  to  Divine  Jn- 
fpiration. 

Other  objections,  as,  that  the  genuihenefs  of  fome  of 
the  booki  of  the  Bible  has  been  difputed  j  thofe  of  vari- 
ous readings ;  of  feeming  contradictions  ;  of  doubtful 
interpretations ;  of  obfcurity  in  the  Scripture  Chrono- 
logy, and  the  like ;  all  thefe  difficulties  are  fufficientl? 
cleared  up  by  the  learned  apologias  for  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, Nor  does  it  fuit  the  purpofe  of  this  work  to  ob- 
viate all  objedlions.  Nor  is  it  indeed  neceflary  for  the 
candid  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation,  to 
attend  to  the  various  difficulties  darted  by  laborious  ca- 
villers. It  is  of  very  fmall  confequence,  what  circum- 
ftantial  difficulties  may  be  raifed  about  a  fcheme,  whofe 
grand  lines  and  principal  figures  fhew  its  Author  to  be 
Divine ;  as  will,  it  is  prefumed,  appear  to  every  ingenu- 
ous mind,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  the  following  general 
view  of  the  whole  body  of  Revelation.,  Some  other  ob- 
jections are  occafionally  obviated  id  other  parts  of  this 
fourth  Book  ;  and  for  a  full  view  of  the  controverfy  be- 
tween the  oppofers  and  defenders  of  Revealed  Religion, 
the  reader  may  confult  the  authors  on  that  fubjeCt,  re- 
commended page  194.  In  whofe  writings  he  will  find 
full  anfwers  to  the  moil  trivial  objections  ;  and  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  cavils  ftarted  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Deiftical  writers,  have  all  been  fully  confidered,  and 
completely  anfwered  over  and  over ;  fo  that  nothing 
new  has  been,  for  many  years  pafl,  or  is  likely  ever  to 
be,  advanced  on  the  fubjeCt. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 
A  compendious  View  of  the  Scheme  of  Divine  Revelation. 

HOLY  Scripture  comprehends  (though  penned  by  a 
number  of  different  authors,  who  lived  in  ages  very 
diftant  from  one  another)  a  confiftent  and  uniform  fcheme 
of  all  things  that  are  neceflary  to  be  known  and  attended 
to  by  mankind.  Nor  is  there  any  original  writing  be- 
fides,  that  does  this.  It  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  this 
world  before  its  change  from  a  chaos  into  an  habitable 
ftate.  It  gives  us  a  rational  account  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Almighty  Author  in  forming  and  reducing  it  into  a 
condition  fit  for  being  the  feat  of  living  inhabitants,  and 
a  theatre  for  a&ion.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  origin- 
ation of  mankind ;  reprefenting  the  firft  of  the  fpecies 
as  brought  into  being  on  purpofe  for  difcipline  and  obe- 
dience. It  gives  A  general  account  of  the  various  dif- 
penfations  and  traafadions  of  God  with  regard  to  the 
rational  inhabitants  of  this  world  ;  keeping  in  view 
throughout,  and  no  where  lofing  fight  of,  the  great  and 
important  end  of  their  creation,  the  training  them  up  to 
goodnels  and  virtue,  in  order  to  happinefs.  Every  where 
inculcating  that  one  grand  leJTon,  which  if  mankind 
could  but  be  brought  to  learn,  it  were  no  great  matter 
what  they  were  ignorant  of,  and  without  which  all 
other  knowledge  is  of  no  real  value ;  to  wit,  That  obe- 
dience to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  is  the 
certain,  and  the  only  means  of  happinefs ;  and  that  vice 
and  irregularity  are  both  naturally  and  judicially  the 
caufes  of  mifery  and  deftrudtion.  It  (hews  innumerable 
inftances  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  againft  wickednefs ; 
and  in  order  to  give  a  full  difplay  of  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  vice,  it  gives  fome  account,  either  hiftorically 
or  prophetically,  of  the  general  ftate  of  this  world  in  its 
various  periods  from  the  time  of  its  being  made  habitable 
from  a  chaos,  to  its  reduction  again  to  a  chaos  by  fire, 
at  the  confum mation  of  all  things.  Comprehending 
moft  of  the  great  events  which  have  happened,  or  are 
yet  to  happen,  to  mod  of  the  great  empires  and  king- 
doms, and  exhibiting  in  brief,  moll  of  what  is  to  pafs  on 
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the  theatre  of  the  world.  Setting  forth  to  the  view  of 
mankind,  for  their  indru&ion,  a  variety  of  examples  of 
real  characters  the  mod  remarkable  for  virtue,  or  wick- 
ednefs,  with  mod  fignal  and  driking  inftances  of  the 
Divine  approbation  of,  of  difpleafure  againft  them. 

It  is  only  in  Scripture,  that  a  rational  account  of  this 
world  is  given.  For  in  Scripture  it  is  reprefented  as 
God's  world.  The  inhabitants  of  it  are  every  where 
fpoken  of,  as  no  oth'ef  way  of  cohfecjuence;  than  in  the 
view  of  their  being  his  creatures,  formed  for  Reli- 
gion, and  an  immortal  date  of  happinefs  after  this  life, 
and  at  prefent  under  the  laws  and  rules  of  difcipline,  to 
train  them  up  for  the  great  end  of  their  being.  Even 
in  the  mere  hidorical  parts,  there  is  always  an  eye  to 
the  true  date  of  things.  Indead  of  informing  us,  that 
one  prince  conquered  another,  the  Scripture  account  is, 
that  it  pleafed  God  to  deliver  the  one  into  the  hand  of 
the  other.  Indead  of  afcribing  the  revolutions  of  king- 
doms and  empires  to  the  counfels  of  the  wife,  or  the 
valour  of  the  mighty,  the  Scripture  account  of  them  is, 
that  they  were  the  effed  of  the  Divine  Difpofal,  brought 
about  by  Him,  "  in  whofe  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings, 

who  turns  them  which  way  he  pleafes ;  and  who  puts 

one  down,  and  fets  another  up ;  who  does  in  the  ar- 
"  mies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  earth,  whatever  feems  good  to  Him,  and  whofe  hand 
"  none  can  day,  or  fay,— What  dod  thou  ?"  The  view 
given  in  Scripture  of  our  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  affairs,  is  that  which  mud  appear  to  an  eye  obferv- 
ing  from  above,  not  from  the  earth.  For  Scripture  alone 
gives  an  account  of  the  original  caufes  of  things,  the 
true  fprings  of  events,  and  declares  the  end  from  the 
beginning ;  which  fhews  it  to  be  given  by  one  who  faw 
through  all  futurity,  and  by  the  fame,  who  has  been 
from  the  beginning  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  who  governs  the  world,  and  therefore  knew  how 
to  give  an  account  (fo  far  as  to  his  wifdom  feemed  fit 
to  difcover)  of  the  whole  current  and  courfe  of  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  confummation. 

We  have  no  where,  but  in  Scripture,  adifplay  of  the 

wonders  of  Divine  Mercy  for  a  fallen  guilty  race  of  be- 

2  ings. 
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ing?.  We  have  no  rational  account  any  where  elfe  o/ 
a  method  for  restoring  a  world  ruined  by  vice.  1  ri 
Scripture  we  have  this  great  defideratum :  Holy  Scrip- 
ture fhines  forth  confpicjipus  by  its  own  native  heavenly 
Jpendopr;  Enlightening  the  darknefs,  and  clearing  the 
doubts,,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  bung 
upon  the  minds  of  the  wiled  and  bed  of  men,  with  re- 
(pe&  to  the  important  points,  of  the  molt  acceptable 
manner  of  worshipping  God;  of  the  poffibility  of  gain- 
ipg  the  Divine  Favour  and  the  pardon  of  fin  j  of  a  fu- 
ture date  of  retribution ;  and  of  the  proper  immortality, 
pr  perpetual  evidence  of  the  foul  \  Giving  more  clears 
rational  and  fublime  notions  of  God ;  teaching  a  more 
perfect  method  of  worfhipping  and  ferving  Him ;  and 
prefcribiqg  to  mankind  a  didinlt  arid  explicit  rule  or 
life,  guarded  with  the  mod  awful  fan&ions,  and  attended 
With  the  mod  unquedionable  evidences,  internal  and 
external,  of  Ditine  Authority.  Bringing  to  light  varw 
pus  important  and  intereding  truths,  which  no  humari 
fagacity  could  have  found  out:  and  eftabliliiing  and 
confirming  others,  which,  though  pretended  to  have  beert 
flifcoverable  by  ireafon,  yet  greatly  needed  fupieriof  con-' 
firraation.  Not  only  enlightening  thofe  countries,  ori 
which  its  direct  beams  have  (hone  with  their  full  fplen-> 
dour ;  but  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  tieathenifm,  and 
fuperftition,  darting  fome  of  its  Divine  rays  to  the  mod 
diftant  parts  of  the  world,  and  affording  a  glimmering 
light  to  the  mod  barbarous  nations,  without  which  the/ 
had  been  buried  in  total  darknefs  and  ignorance  as  to 
moral  and  religious  knowledge.  Drawing  afide  the  veil 
of  time,  and  opening  a  profpeA  into  eterriTty,  and  thd 
world  of  fpirits.  Exhibiting  a  fcheme  of  things  incom- 
parably more  fublime  ttian  is  any  were  elfe  to  bfe  found  j 
in  which  Various  orders  of  being,  angels,  archangels, 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers,  rife  hi 
their  feveral  degrees,  and  tower  above  another  toward  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature;  in  com  pari  fon  of  which, 
however,  they  are  all  as  nothing.  Holy  Scripture,  in  a 
word,  takes  in  whatever  of  grear,  or  good,  can  be  con- 
ceived by  a  rational  mind  in  the  prefent  ftate  ;  what- 
ever can  be  of  ufe  for  railing,  refining,  and  fptritualiffng 
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human  nature  ;   for  making  this  world  a  paradife,  and 
mankind  angels  ;  for  qualifying  them  for  that  eternal 
blifs  and  glory,  which  was  the  end  of  their  being.    And 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  while  the  world  ftands,  learned 
and  inquificive  men  will  be  from  thne  to  time  difcovering 
new  wonders  of  Divine  Wifdom  i  nth  at  ifiexh  a  uftible  trea- 
sure.   The  continual  improvement  of  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  farther  and  farther  completion  of  prophecy, 
give  reafon  to  expeft  this.  They,,  who  know  what  amaz- 
ing lights  have  been  ft  ruck  out  by  Medet  Lockc^and  a  few 
others  who  have  purfued  their  plan,  will  readily  agree, 
that,  as  a  century  or  two  pad  have  {hewn  us  the  Bible 
in  a  light,  in  which  it  was  probably  never  feen  before, 
fince  the  apoftolic  age  ;    fo  a  Century  or  two  to  come 
may  (if  mankind  do  not  give  over  the  ftudy  of  Scrip- 
tine)  exhibit  it  in  a  light  at  prefent  inconceivable. 

That  it  may  in  a  fatisfa&ory  manner  appear,  how 
important  the  fubjetts,  how  wide  the  extent,  and  how 
noble  the  difcoveries  of  Scripture  are ;  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  trace  the  outlines  of  the  vaft  and  various  profped 
it  exhibits,  I  mean,  to  range  in  order  the  principal  lub- 
jedts  of  Revelation,  as  they  lie  ill  the  holy  books.  This 
I  will  endeavour  to  draw  out  of  the  Bible  itfelf,  m  fuch 
a  manner  as  one  wholly  a  ftranger  to  our  fyfteras  and 
controvcrfies,  and  who  had  (ludied  Scripture  only,  might 
be  fuppofed  to  do  it. 

Holy  Scripture  begins  with-  informing  us,  that  God 
was  the  Author  and  Creator  of  the  Univerfe ;  which 
truth  is  alfo  confident  with  human  reafon ;  and  the  di- 
red  confequencc  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  That  all  crea- 
tures and  things  are  his,  and  that  all  thinking  being* 
ought  to  dedicate  themfelves  to  his  fervice,  to  whom 
they  owe  their  cxiftence,  and  whatever  they  have,  or 
hope  for.  As  the  Almighty  Creator  is  a  pure  fpirit, 
wholly  feparate  from  matter,  or  corporeal  organs  of  any 
kind,  it  is  evident,  that  what  he  produces,  he  does  by 
an  immediate  a<3  of  volition.  His  power  reaching  to 
the  performance  of  all  poffible  things,  nothing  can  re- 
fill his  will.  So  that  his  willing,  or  defiring  a  thing  to 
be,  is  producing.it.  His  faying,,  or  thinking,  Let  there 
be  Hgbty  is  creating'light. 

Scripture 
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Scripture  informs  us,  that  the  human  fpecies  begun  in 
two  perfons,  one  of  each  fex,  created  by  God,  and  by 
himfelf  put  diredlly  in  the  mature  ftate  of  life ;  whereas 
all  the  particulars  of  the  fpecies,  who  have  been  fince 
produced,  have  been  created  indeed  by  God,  but  intro- 
duced into  human  life  by  (he  inftrumentality  of  parents. 
We  learn  from  Scripture,  that  the  firft  of  our  fpecies 
were  brought  into  being,  not  only  in  a  (late  of  innocence, 
or  capacity  for  virtue,  but  likewife  naturally  immortal, 
being  bleft  with  conftitutions  fo  formed,  that  they  would 
of  themfelves  have  continued  uninjured  by  time,  till  it 
(hould  have  been  thought  proper  to  remove  the  fpecies 
to  a  new  and  more  fpiritual  Itate. 

The  appointment  of  one  day  in  feven,  as  a  day  of  reft ; 
the  fanctifying  a  feventh  part  of  our  time  to  religious 
purpofes,  was  an  ordinance  worthy  of  God  ;  and  the 
account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  its  having  been  ap- 
pointed fo  early,  by  Divine  Authority,  and  as  a  law  for 
the  whole  world,  explains  how  we  come  to  find  the  ob- 
fervance  of  a  feventh  day  as  facred,  by  univerfal  cuftom, 
mentioned  in  fuch  ancient  writers  as  Homer,  Hefeod, 
and  Callimacbus.  Nor  can  any  appointment  be  imagined 
more  fit  for  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  religion  among 
mankind,  than  this.  Stated  folemnities,  returning  pe- 
riodically, have,  by  the  wifdom  of  all,  lawgivers,  been 
thought  the  bed  expedients  for  keeping  up  the  lading 
remembrance  of  remarkable  events.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  no  event  better  defer ved  to  be  kept  in  remembrance 
than  that  of  the  completing  of  the  work  of  creation ; 
till  fuch  time  as  the  work  of  redemption,  the  fecond 
and  beft  creation  of  man.  was  completed  in  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World.  Upon  which  the  firft 
Chriflians  fandified  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  authority  now  to  be  had,  the  feventh 
likewife  ;  though  neither  with  the  ftri&nefs  required  by 
the  Mofaic  Constitution  ;  but  with  that  decent  liberty, 
with  which  Chriftianity  makes  its  votaries  free. 

The  defign  of  creating  the  human  fpecies,  was  to  put 
them  in  the  way  toward  fuch  a  happinefs  as  fhould  be 
fit  and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  free  moral  agents.  This 
rendered  it  ncceflary  to  place  them  in  a  ftate  of  dif- 
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cipline;  the  only  poflible  method  for  learning  virtue; 
arid  we  accordingly  find  a  leflon  of  obedience  *  pre- 
fcribed  them  immediately  on  their  coming  into  ex- 
iftence.  A  law,  to  all  appearance,  very  eafy  to  keep. 
Only  to  abftain  wholly  from  one  particular  indulgence, 
being  at  liberty,  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  With 
refpeft  to  others.  In  the  (late  of  things  at  that  time,  it 
would  not  have  been  eafy  to  prefcribe  a  particular  trial, 
which  fhould  not  turn  upon  the  government  of  paffion 
or  appetite.  Being  the  only  two  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  tfiey  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  to 
fellow-creatures.  And  with  the  frequent  intercourfe, 
Scripture  gives  us  reafon  to  think,  they  had  with  an- 
gels, and  celeftial  beings,  they  could  hardly  bring  then- 
felves  to  any  pofitive  violation  of  their  duty  to  Gdd; 
and  were  under  no  temptation  to  negleft  it.  That  they 
fhould  fall  into  thifc  fatal  traiifgreffion  of  the  firft  law 
given  for  trial  of  their  obedience,  was  to  be  expc&ed 
from  beings  newly  created,  and  wholly  unexperienced 
and  unprincipled.  Thus  we  fee,  that  young  children 
liaVe  no  fixed  principles  fufficient  to  prevent  their  yield- 
ing to' temptation  :  for  virtue  is  an  attachment  to  redi- 
tu Je,  arid  abhorrence  of  all  moral  evil,  arifing  from  rea- 
fon, experience,  and  habit.  But  though  this,  and  other 
deviations  from  obedience,  were  to  be  expefted  from 
the  firft  of  mankind,  it  does  not  "follow,  that  fuch  devi- 
ations were  wholly  innocent.  Pitiable  undoubtedly 
their  cafe  was,  and  the  father,  in  that  they  were  milled 
by  temptation  from  a  wicked  being  more  experienced 
than  themfelves.  Accordingly  their  cafe,  and  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  fpecies,  has  found  fuch  pity,  and  fuch  in- 
terpofitions  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  as  we  have 
reafon,  from  Scripture,  to  fuppofe  other  offending  orders 
of  beings,  particularly  the  fallen  angels,  have  not  been 
favoured  with.  For  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  nothing  equi- 
valent to  the  Chriftian  Scheme  of  Reftoration  and  Sal- 
vation has  been  planned  out  in  favour  of  them  ;  but  that 
they  are  left  to  the  confequences  of  their  difobedience. 

The 

•  ^his  point  is  not  here  dated  as  the  author  now  thinks  it  ought.    See 
tbe  Note  page  252. 
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•  The  natural  tendency  of  the  lead  deviation  fron^ 
moral  reftitude  is  fo  dreadfully  and  extenfively  fatal,  as 
to  render  it  highly  neceflary  that  the  righteous  Gover- 
nor of  the  World  lhould  inflid  foroe  fignal  and  perma- 
nent mark  of  bis  difpleafure  on  the  occafion  of  the  firft 
tranfgreflion  of  the  firft  of  the  fpecies.  As  a  wife  father, 
who  has  found  his  child  once  guilty  of  a  breach  of  truth, 
ov  any  other  foul  crime,  feems  at  firft  to  difbelieve  it, 
and  then  punifhes  him  with  the  lofs  of  his  favour  for  a 
very  long  time  after,  and  otherwife  ;  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  may  be  likely  to  make  a  1  ailing  impreflion  on  his 
mind,  and  deter  him  from  a  repetition  of  his  fault. 
^Scripture  informs  u$,  accordingly,  that  .immediately 
upon  the  firft  offence,  the  .trangteflbrs,  and  in  them  the 
whole  fpecies,  Were  funk  from  their  natural  immortality, 
and  condemned  to  a  ftate  obnoxious  to  death. 

Whether  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was  nqt  the  na- 
tural, as  well  as  judicial  caufe  of  difeafe  and  death,  it  is 
needlefs  to  difpute  ;  but  what  is  faid  of  the  tree  of  life 
in  the  book  ofpfnefis^  and  afterwards  in  the  Apocalypfe, 
as  if  it  were  a  natural  antidote,  or  .cure  for  mortality, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  life,  is  very  remarkable. 

Death,  the  confeqaence  0/  the  firl^  tranfgreflion,  and 
which  has  been  merited  by  innumerable  fu.cceding  of- 
fences, was  pronounced  upon  mankind,  on  purpofe  to  be 
to  all  ages  a  Handing  memorial  ?f  the  Divine  difplea- 
fure againft  difobedience.  With  the  fame  view  alio, 
Scripture  informs  us,  the  various  natural  evils,  of  the 
barrennefs  of  the  earth,  inclement  feafons,  and  the  other 
grievances,  under  which  nature  at  prefent  groans,  were 
inflided ;  that  men  might  no  where  turn  their  eyes  or 
their  thoughts,  where  they,  fhould  not  meet  a  caveat 
againft  vice  and  irregularity. 

JHere  I  cannot  help  obferving,  by  the  by,  in  how  ri- 
diculous a  light  the  Scripture  account  of  the  fatal  and 
important  confequences  of  the  firft  tranfgreflion  (hews 
the  ufual  fuperficial  apologies  made  by  wretched  mor- 
tals in  excufe  of  their  vices  and  follies.  One  crime  is 
the  effed  of  thoughtlefnefs.  They  did  not,  forfooth,  con- 
iider  how  bad  fuch  an  aftion  was.  Another  is  a  natu- 
ral aftion.     Drunkennefs  is  only  an  immoderate  indi^L 
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gence  of  a  natural  appetite ;  and  fo  on.  Have  fuch 
excufes  as  thefe  been  thought  fufficient  in  the  cafe  be- 
fore us  ?  The  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was  only  in- 
dulging a  natural  appetite  diredtly  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine Command.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that  our  firit 
parents  did  not  duly  attend  to  all  the  probable  confc- 
quences  of  their  tranfgreffion.  But  neither  of  tbcfe 
apologies,  nor  the  inexperience  of  the  offenders,  nor 
their  being  overcome  by  temptation,  were  fufficient  to 
avert  the  Divine  difpleafure,  the  marks  of  which,  we  and 
our  world  bear  to  this  hour.  Difobedience  to  a  known 
law  given  by  our  Creator  and  Governor,  is  always  to  be 
looked  upon  with  horror.  And  no  falfe  apology  ought 
to  be  thought  of:  for  we  may  a  flu  re  ourfelves,  none 
will  be  admitted  before  our  All-ieeing  Judge,  who  is 
not  to  be  deceived. 

The  next  remarkable  objedt  of  our  confideration,  in 
this  general  furvey  of  Scripture,  is  a  dark  prophecy  of 
a  conqueft  to  be  gained,  by  one  miraculoufly  defcended 
of  our  fpecies,  over  the  grand  enemy  and  firft  feducer 
of  mankind;  which  alfo  implies  fome  comfortable  hopes 
of  a  reftoration  of  the  human  Tace  to  the  Divine  favour. 

The  next  difpenfation  of  Heaven,  which  we  read  of 
in  Scripture,  is  that  raoft  awful  and  remarkable  judg- 
ment of  the  univerfal  deluge,  by  which  the  human  race 
were,  for  the  ui^erfal  corruption  of  their  manners,  at 
once  fwept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  world 
cleanfed  from  the  impurity  of  its  inhabitants.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  proper  for  making  a  powerful 
and  lading  impreffion  on  mankind,  or  convincing  them 
of  the  Divine  abhorrence  of  vice  and  difobedience,  than 
to  be  informed  that  it  octafioned  the  cutting  off,  or  un- 
making, the  whole  fpecies,  except  eight  perfons,  wThom 
their  lingular  virtue  preferved  amidft  the  general  wreck 
of  nature. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  after  the  flood,  we  find  the  pe- 
riod of  man's  life  confiderably  reduced  below  the  ftand- 
ard  of  it  in  the  Antediluvian  age.  This  is  no  more  than 
was  to  be  expe&ed,  confidering  what  ufe  the  ancients 
had  made  of  the  great  length  of  life  they  enjoyed.  The 
abridging  the  term  of  Human  Life  is  alfo  a  (landing 
'  memorial 
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memorial  of  the  Divine  difpleafure  againil  vice.  It 
naturally  tends,  by  bringing  death  nearer  the  view  of 
even  the  youngeft,  to  leffen  men's  attachment  to  the  pre- 
fent  ftate,  and  lead  them  to  think  of  one  better,  and 
more  lafting.  By  this  means  alfo,  the  opportunities  of 
offending  being  lefiened,  the  guilt  and  punifhment  of 
wretched  mortals  comes  to  be  very  conftderably  di- 

minifhedL 

1 

The  l^ws  given  to  Noah  upon  his  coming  out  of  the 
ark,  feem  to  be  intended  for  mankind  in  general,  as  he 
was  the  common  father  of  all  who  have  lived  fince  his 
time.  And  we  know  of  no  general,  repeal  of  them. 
The  liberty  of  killing  animals  for  food  is  derived  wholly 
from  hence  ;  a  right  which  we  could  not  other  wife 
pretend  to.  Nor  can  the  oppofers  of  the  Divine  Au- 
thority of  Scripture,  (hew  any  pretence  for  killing  a 
Living  creature  for  food,  or  any  (hadow  of  the  title 
which  the  human  fpecies  have  to  the  life  of  any  crea- 
ture whatever,  but  this  grant  from  the  Author  of  life, 
and  Maker  of  all  creatures,  who  alone  ha$  a  right  to 
difpofe  of  the  lives  of  his  creatures. 

The  command  fox  putting  to  death  every  murderqr 
without  exception,  which  law  is  no  where  repealed, 
feems  effe&ually  to  cut  off  all  power  of  pardoning  that 
atrocious  crime.  And  many  crowned  heads  have  ac- 
cordingly made  it  a  rule  never  to  extend  their  mercy 
to  offenders  of  that  fort. 

As  to  the  prohibition  of  blood,  its  obligation  on  us 
has  been  difputed.  But,  as  the  blood  is  the  feat  of  al- 
moft  every  difeafe,  and  is  a  grofs,  uiiwholcfome,  and 
naufeous  fubftance,  confiding  of  earth,  fait,  and  phlegnj, 
the  bed  way  is  evidently  to  abftain  from  it,  an4  fo  make 
fure  of  avoiding  a  breach  of  a  prohibition.  And  in- 
deed, in  all  doubtful  cafes,  prudence  will  always  direft 
to  keep  on  the  fafe  fide.  At  the  fame  time,  the  ex- 
ceflive  fcrupuloufnefs  of  the  Jews  about  the  leaft  parr 
tide  of  blood  is  abfurd.  The  prohibition  is  only  againfl 
eating  an  animal  with  the  blood  in  it.  And  the  in- 
tention was  probably  two-fold.  One  for  the  advantage 
pf  health  j  the  other  religious ;   that,  in  (bedding  the 
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bipod  of  the  animal,  a  libation  or  offering  might  thereby 
te  paid  to  the  Lord  of  life,  and  Giver  of  all  gifts. 

The  account  we  have  in  Scripture  of  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confhfion  of  tongues,  and  fcat- 
tering  the  people  abroad  into  different  countries,  is 
moft  naturally  lolvcd  by  fuppofing  their  defign  to  have 
been,  to  fet  up  an  univerfal  empire,  whofe'  eft ab lift) ed 
religion  fliould  be  idolatry  and  polytheifm.  This  being 
quite  contrary  to  the  Divine  intention  in  bl effing  man- 
kind with  a  revelation  from  himfelf,  it  was  not  fit,  tbilt 
it  (hould  be  fuffered  to  take  place,  at  a  time,  when  there 
tvas  no  nation  m  the  world,  in  which  the  worlhipof 
the  true  God  prevailed.  The  difappointmeht  of  fuch 
a  defign  is  therefore  a  Divine  difpeufation  fit  to  be  re- 
Corded  in  Scripture. 

The  deftrudtion  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  for  their 
abominable  and  unnatural  vices,  is  a  Divine  judgment 
Very  fit  to  be  related  in  the  records  of  the  difpenfatiori* 
of  God  to  mankind.  For  fuch  exemplary  vengeance  oh 
the  inhabitants*  of  whole  towns,  upon  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  upon  the  whole  world  together,  as  wt 
have  authentic  accounts  of  in  Scripture,  (hews,  that 
numbers,  inftead  of  alleviating,  do  in  fad  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  offenders,  and  draw  down  a  fwifter  and  furer 
deftrudioq.  When  we  read  in  Scripture  of  kingdoms 
broken  in  pieces,  of  cities  deftroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven, 
of  nations  partly  driven  from  their  own  country,  and 
fcattered  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  partly 
given  up  to  be  maflacred  by  a  bloody  enemy  ;  and  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  world  fwept  at  once  into  a 
watery  grave  ;  all  for  vices  fafhionable  in  thoie  times, 
and  patronifed  by  the  great ;  when  we  read  luch 
accounts  of  the  effects  of  following  fafhion  and  imi- 
tating great  examples,  we  muft  have  very  little  thought, 
if  we  can  bring  ourfelves  to  imagine,  that  there  is  any 
Jfafety  in  giving  up  conference  to  falhion,  or  that  fuch 
an  excufe  will  at  all  alleviate  our  guilt,  or  punifhment. 
While  we  are  in  the  full  purfuit  and  enjoyment  of  folly 
and  vice,  we  rejoice  in  going  along  with  the  multitude, 
not  confiderinfr,  how  much  we  (hall  wilh  hereafter,  that 
We  had  been  lingular  and  unfaihionable,  like  the  illuf- 
v  trioui 
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:rious  heroes  of  ancient  tiroes,  Noab,  Lot,  and  Ahrabar% 
who  had  the  courage  to  ftand  the  empty  raillery  of 
their  cotemporaries ;  lingular  in  their  virtue,  and  lingu- 
lar in  the  reward  of  it.  Thofe,  who  now  encourage 
us  in  vice  and  folly,  will  not  hereafter  affilt  qt 
in  fuffering  their  appointed  confequences.  And  the 
appearance  of  God,  angels,,  and  juft  men,  on  the  fide  of 
virtue  at  laft,  will  make  another  fort  of  flhew  for  keep- 
ing its  votaries  in  countenance,  than  that  of  the  fiqe 
folks  does  now  for  the  fupport  of  the  oppofite  pra&ice. 

The  molt  remarkable  inftance  that  ever  was  given  of 
the  ^ivine  approbation,  and  diftinguiihing  favour  for. 
lingular  goodnefs,  is  in  the  cafe  of  Abraham.  This 
venerable  patriarch,  according  to  the  Scripture  account, 
was  a  faithful  worfliipper  of  the  true  God,  while  the 
whole  world  was  funk  in  idolatry  and  fuperftition.  He 
is  on  that  account  honoured  with  the  glorious  titles  of 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  and  Friend  of  God  ;  appointed 
head  of  the  family,  from  whence  the  Meffiab  was  to 
fpring ;  and  his  pofterity  chofen  of  God  for  a  peculiar 
people,  the  keepers  of  the  Divine  oracles,  and  the  only 
witnefies  for  the  true  God,  againil  an  idolatrous  world. 
He  himfelf  is  called  from  his  own  country,  and  direlfcd 
by  Divine  authority  to  remove  to  a  diftant  land  ;  he  is  tried 
and  improved  by  difficulties :  for  hardlhips  are  often 
Infarks  of  the  Divine  favour,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
That  the  honours  Ihewn  him  in  confequence  of  his  lin- 
gular piety  might  be  confpicuous  to  the  whole  world, 
they  do  not  drop  with  him  ;  but  are  continued  to  his 
pofterity,  who  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  the  moll 
remarkable  people  on  earth,  and  diftinguiflied  from 
all  others,  as  long  as  the  World  lads. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  hardly  a  great 
character  in  Scripture,  in  which  we  have  not  an  exprefs 
account  of  fome  blfemifh.  A  very  ftrong  prefumption, 
that  the  narration  is  taken  from  truth  ;  not  fancy.  Of 
this  illuftrious  pattern  of  hetoic  and  lingular  virtue,  fome 
inftances  of  fhameful  timidity,  and  diffidence  in  the 
Divine  Providence,  are  related.'  Of  Mofes  fome  marks 
of  peevifhnefs  are  by  himfelf  confefled.  The  chara&er 
ff  the  divine  pfalrpift  is  (haded  with  fome  grofs  faults. 
'  .  *  .  Solomon, 
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Solomon,  the  wife  ft  of  men,  is  recorded  to  have  bees 
guilty  of  the  greateft  folly.  Several  of  the  prophets 
are  cenfured  for  their  mifbehaviour.  The  weaknefsaud 
timidity  of  the  apoftles  in  general,  in  forfeiting  their 
Mailer  in  bis  extremity,  are  faithfully  reprefented  by 
themfelves,  and  even  the  aggravated  crime  of  denying 
him  with  oaths  (to  fay  nothing  of  Judas's  treachery) 
not  concealed.  This  is  not  the  ftrain  of  a  romance. 
The  inventors  of  a  plaufible  ftory  would  not  have  pur- 
pofely  difparaged  the  chara&ers  of  their  heroes  in  iucfa 
•  manner,  to  gain  no  rational  end  whatever. 

One  ufeful  and  noble  inftrudion  from  this  regpilt*? 
ble  mixture  in  the  characters  of  the  Scripture- worthies, 
is,  That  human  nature,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  at  beft 
greatly  defective,  and  liable  to  fatal  errors,  which,  it 
the  fame  time,  if  not  periifted  in,  but  reformed.,  do  not 
hinder  a  character  from  being  predominately  good,  of 
difqualify  a  perfon  from  the  Divine  mercy  ;  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  the  cafe  of  many  in  all  ages, 
nations,  and  religions,  though  none  perfe&.  Whici} 
teaches  us  the  proper  courfe  we  ought  to  take,  when  we 
difcoverinourfelvesany  wicked  tendency,  or  have  fallen 
into  any  grofs  error  ;  to  wit,  Not  to  give  ourfelves  up 
to  defpair  ;  but  to  refolve  bravely  to  reform  it,  and  re- 
cover our  virtue. 

We  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  the  defcendants  of 
Abraham  were,  by  a  peculiar  providence,  carried  into 
Egypt.  The  defign  of  this  was,  probably,  to  communi- 
cate to  that  people,  the  parents  of  learning  in  thofc 
early  times,  fome  knowledge  of  the  God  of  Abraham^ 
which  might  remain  after  they  were  gone  from  thence, 
and  from  them  might  fpread  to  the  other  nations  around. 
The  fignal  miracles  wrought  by  Mofes  ;  the  ten  imme- 
diate judgments  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Egypt; 
the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  from  their  bondage, 
with  a  high  hand,  in  open  defiance  of  the  Egyptian 
power,  under  the  conduit  of  a  (hepherd  ;  and  the 
deftrudion  of  the  whole  Egyptian  army,  ,in  their  endea- 
vour to  flop  their  flight ;  thefe  confpicuoiis  interpofi- 
tions  ought  to  have  convinced  that  people,  that  the  God 
whom  the  Ifraelites  worlhipped,  was  fuperior  to  their 
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baffled  idol  and  brute  deities.  But  bigotry,  and  the 
force  of  education,  are  hardly  to  be  conquered  by  any 
means  whatever. 

We  have  an  account  in  Scripture  of  Mofes1  s  conduci- 
ng the  Ifraelites  through  the  vaft  defert  of  Arabia,  for 
rorty  years  together,  with  a  continued  feries  of  rairacu- 
ous  interpofitions,  (their  march  itfelf  one  of  the  greateft 
>f  miracles)  in  order  to  their  eftablifhment  In  the  coun- 
:ry  appointed  them.  The  defign  of  their  not  being  foouer 
put  in  pofleffion  of  the  promifed  country,  was,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Mofes  himfelf,  to  break  and  puoifti  their 
perverfe  and  rebellious  temper ;  for  which  reafon  alfo, 
only  two  of  thofe,  who  came  out  of  Egypt ,  reached  the 
promifed  country ;  all  the  reft  dying  in  the  wildernefs. 
Not  did  even  Mofes  himfelf  attain  the  happinefs^of  en- 
joying the  promifed  land ;  which  he  alfo  forefa w  he  ftiould 
not,  and  therefore  could  have  no  felfifh  views  for  him- 
felf, in  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  unruly  peo- 
ple, to  wander  all  his  life,  and  at  laft  perifti  in  a  howl- 
ing wildernefs  ;  when  he  might  have  lived  in  eafe  and 
luxury  in  the  Egyptian  court.  And  that  he  had  no 
fcheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family,  is  evident  from  hi& 
leaving  them  in  the  ftation  of  common  Levites. 

The  people  of  IfraeU  arriving  at  the  promifed  coun- 
try, proceed,  by  Divine  command;  to  extirpate  the 
whole  people,  who  then  inhabited  it,  and  to  take  poflef- 
fion of  it  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity.  And  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  any  other  people  may,  at  any  time,  do 
the  fame,  upon  the  fame  authority.  For,  He,  who 
made  the  earth,  may  give  the  kingdoms  of  it  to  whom 
he  will.  And  it  is  tit,  that  they  who  are  not  worthy  to 
inherit  a  good  land,  fhould  be  driven  out  of  it.  Which 
was  the  cafe  with  the  people,  who  inhabited  the  land 
of  Canaan,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  there.  For 
at  that  time,  we  ar.e  told,  the  meafure  of  their  iniquity 
was  full.  The  Ifraelites  therefore  were  authorifed  ut- 
terly to  deftroy  them,  for  their  enormous  wickednefs  ; 
and  to  take  pofleffion  of  their  country,  not  on  account 
of  their  own  goodnefs  ;  but,  as  exprefsly  and  frequently 
declared,  in  remembrance  of  Abraham,  the  pious  foun- 


JJraelites,  to  the  idols  they  worfhipped,  than  I 
yi&oxy  to  his  votaries  (a  feemingly  fugitive,  .1 
mixed  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  child: 
.powerful  and  warlike  nations,  under  regular  c 
and  in  their  own  country. 

Here  is  again  another  pregnant  inftance  of 
ferenfc  confequences  of  virtue,  and  of  vice. 
great  and  powerful  kingdoms  overturned  jfoi 
wickednefs. 

It  is  evident  fcom  the  ftrain  of  Scripture, 
people  of  Ifrael  were  let  up  as  an  example  to  gl 
of  God's  goodnefs  to  the  obedient,  and  feveri 
obedience.  It  was  from  the  .beginning,  bef 
entrance  upon  the  promifed  land,  foretold 
Mofes,  that,  if  they  continued  attached  to  th< 
of  the  true  God,  and  obedient  to  his  laws,  the 
-be  great  and  happy  above  all  nations;  the 
jcare  of  Heaven,  ,ajnd  the  repository  of  the  true 
But  if  they  revolted  from  their  God,  and  dej 
into  idolatry  and  vice,  they  were,  as  a  punjfh 
be  driven  out  of  their  country,  and  jfcatterei 
nations  under  heaven.  Which  punifhment  w 
turn  to  the  general  advantage  of  mankind 
more  pious  among  them  would  naturally  carry  t 
ledge  of  the  true  God  into  all  the  countries  wl 
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culties.  A  civil  polity  eftablifhed  for  them,  calculated 
hi  the  beft  manner  poffible  for  preventing  avarice,  am- 
bition, corruption,  exhorbitant  riches,  oppreffion,  or 
fedition  among  themfclves,  arid  attacks  from  the  fur- 
rounding  nations  upon  them,  or  temptations  to  draw 
them  into  a  defire  of  conqueft  ;  in  which  lad  particu- 
lars the  Jcwi/b  conftitution  exceeded  the  Spartan,  the 
mod  perfett  of  all  human  fchemes*  of  government,  aud 
Che  beft  calculated  to  fecure  univerfal  happinefs. 

In  a  theocracy,  or  Divine  government,  it  was  to  be 
expelled  that  religion  fhould  be  the  foundation  of  the 
civil  conftitution.  And  had  that  people  been  able  to 
bear  a  purely  fpi ritual  fcheme  of  religion,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  fuch  a  one  had  been  given  them.  As  it  is; 
we  plainly  trace  their  laws  up  to  their  Divine  original* 
In  the  decalogqe,  the  foundation  of  their  whole  legifla^ 
tion,  we  find  the  very  firft  law  fets  forth  the  Divine 
fcheme  in  feparating  them  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  viz.  To  keep  up,  in  one  country  at  lcafl; 
the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  the  true  God,  again  ft  the 
dniverfal  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  which  prevailed  in 
the  reft  of  the  world.  The  foundation  of  all  their  law% 
civil  and  religious,  is  therefore  laid  in  the  firft  com- 
mandment ;  in  which  they  are  exprefsly  forbid  to  hold 
any  other  deity,  but  that  of  the  Supreme.  As  their 
tvhole  law  is  fummed  up  in  the  two  great  precepts  of 
Loving  God,  and  Loving  their  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  compendof  the  original  law  given  to  the  Jewr9 
it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that  thefe  two  grand  precepts 
are  dire&ly  obligatory  upon  the  mind.  Which  proves 
either,  that  this  body  of  laws  waft  given  by  Him  who 
knows  the  inward  motions  of  the- mind,  as  well  as  the 
outward  actions,  and  can  punifh  the  irregularities  ot 
the  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  or  that  the  author  of  it, 
fuppofing  it  a  mere  human  invention,  was  a  man  of  no 
manner  of  thought  or  confideration.  For  what  mere 
human  lawgiver,  who  was  in  his  fenfes,  could  think  of 
making  a  prohibition,  which  he  never  could  punifli* 
nor  fo  much  as  know,  whether  his  lawsweue  kept  or 
violated  ?  But  the  whole  charaSer  of  Mofes,  the  wif- 
4om  of  the  laws  he  framed  for  the  people  o?  Jfrael,  his 
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plan  of  government,  preferable  to  the  beft  human 
fchemes,  and  which  accordingly  continued  longer  than 
any  of  them  ever  did,  without  the  addition,  or  repeal 
of  one  law  ;  thefe  (hew  this  mod  ancient  and  venerable 
legiilator  to  have  been  above  any  fuch  grofs  abfurdity, 
as  would  have  appeared  in  making  laws  obligatory  on 
the  mind,  which  is  naturally  free,  and  wbofe  motions 
are  cognizable  by  no  judge,  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts; 
and  all  this  without  any  authority  above  human.  And, 
that  intentions,  as  well  as  a&ions,  were  accordingly 
commonly  puni(hed  in  that  people,  is  plain  from  their 
hiftory.     But  to  proceed. 

In  the  fecond  commandment,  the  worfhip  even  of 
the  true  God,  by  images  or  reprefentations,  is  prohi- 
bited, as  leading  naturally  to  unworthy  ideas  of  a  pure, 
uncorporeal,  infinitely  perfect  mind ;  and  as  fymbo- 
lizing  with  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  around.  In  the 
third,  the  due  reverence  for  the  name,  and  confequently 
the  attributes,  and  honours,  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  is 
fecured  by  a  mod  awful  threatning  againft  thofe,  who 
fhould  be  guilty  of  any  irreverent  manner  of  treating 
the  tremendous  name  of  God.  And  the  fourth  fets  apart 
one  day  in  feven,  as  facred  to  God  and  religion. 

The  remaining  fix  laws  fecure  the  obfervance  of  duty 
with  refpeft  to  the  life,  chaftity,  property,  and  reputa- 
tion of  others ;  which  fet  of  laws  are  very  properly 
founded  in  due  reverence  to  parents,  from  whom  all 
relative  and  ibcial  obligations  take  their  rife.  And  in 
the  tenth  commandment,  there  is  again  another  inftance 
fuitable  to  the  Divine  authority,  which  ena&ed  thofe 
laws  ;  this  precept  being  obligatory  on  the  mind  only, 
and  having  no  regard  to  any  outward  a&ion. 

The  people  of  Ifrael,  as  obferved  above,  were  of  a 
temper  too  grofs  and  earthly  to  be  capable  of  a  reli- 
gion, like  the  Chriftian,  wholly  fpiritual.  Thofe  early 
ages  of  the  world  were  not  fufficiently  improved,  to  be, 
in  general,  fit  for  any  thing  above  mere  fenfe  ;  or  how- 
ever, were  more  likely  to  be  afFe&ed  by  what  was  fit 
to  aft  upon  the  fenfes,  than  what  might  be  addrefled  to 
the  underftanding.  A  body  of  religious  ceremonies 
z  was 
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was  therefore  incorporated  with,  and  made  a  part  of  , 
their  polity,  or  conftitution.  But  even  in  them,  the 
ultimate  defign  of  feparating  that  people  from  all  others, 
ft  every  where  vifible,  and  almoft  every  particular 
kolds  it  forth.  For  the  religious  ceremonies  may  in 
general  oe  confidered  as  tending  to  give  typical  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  which  was  the  finilh- 
ing  of  all  the  Divine  difpenfations ;  under  which  head 
Aiay  be  comprehended  the  various  facrifices  and  obla- 
tions ;  and  to  keep  the  people  continually  in  mind  of 
their  being  in  a  ftate  of  guilt  before  God  ;  for  which 
purpofe  the  ceremonial  purifications  were  properly 
Adapted;  to  prevent  their  deviating  into  idolatry,  by 
giving  them  a  religion,  which  might  employ  them,  and 
ki  fome  refpeft  fuit  their  grofs  apprehenfions  ;  accord- 
ingly, the  ceremonies  of  the  law  are  in  Scripture  called 
imperfed  ftatntes,  and  carnal  ordinances  ;  to  prove  a> 
yoke  and  puni foment  for  their  frequent  tendency  to 
idolatry,  and  image-worfhip ;  the  ceremonial  law  is 
therefore  called  in  Scripture  an  intolerable  yoke ;  and 
to  convey  many  noble  morals  under  fenfible  figns ;  of 
#hich  one  confiderable  one  may  be,  That  by  the  fre- 
quent infliction  of  death  on  the  vi&ims  offered,  they 
might  never  be  fuftered  to  forget,  that  death  is  the 
Wages  of  fin. 

We  have  in  Scripture  the  hiftory  of  that  moft  extra- 
ordinary people  partly  related,  and  partly  predicted, 
during  a  period  of  above  three  thoufand  years,  making 
a  continued  feries  of  miraculous  interpolitions  (for  their 
prefent  ftate  is  as  much  fo,  as  any  of  the  pad)  in  which 
the  various  unexampled  viciffitudes  they  have  under- 
gone, and  which  they  are  yet  to  pafs  through,  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  dired  interpolitions  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  are  all  along  the  immediate  confequence  of 
their  behaviour  to  their  God. 

Thus,  to  mention  a  few  remarkable  inftances,  if  they 
murmur  againft  Mofes  in  the  wildernefs,  and  worfhip 
idols  of  their  own  making,  their  carcafes  fall  there,  and 
none  of  them  is  allowed  to  enter  the  promifed  land, 
which  is  given  to  their  children.  If  they  avaricioufly, 
and  contrary  to  command>  keep  the  fpoils  of  the  hea* 
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theniflf  enemy,  they  are  vanquifhed  in  the  next  engage- 
ment. If  they  be  obedient  to  God,  and  attack  their 
enemies  in  full  confidence  of  the  Divine  Strength, -they 
Conquer.  If  one  king  fets  up  the  worfhip  of  idols,  the, 
Divine  Vengeance  punifhes  him  and  his  people.  If 
another  deftroys  the  high  places,  where  thofe  infamous 
rites  were  celebrated,  all  goes  well  in  his  time.  If  a 
fucceflion  of  infpired  prophets  is  raifed  among  them,  to 
keep  them  in  mind  of  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  they  put; 
them  to  death,  one  after  another,  for  their  unacceptable 
freedom,  in  reproving  the  prevailing  vrces  of  both  king  and 
people,  and  deviate,*  from  time  to  time,  through  the  in- 
fedtion  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  into  idolatry  and 
▼ice,  they  are  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon*  If  they 
repent  of  their  fatal  degeneracy,  and  remember  their 
God,  whom  they  have  forfaken,  he  turns  .their  captivi- 
ty, and  brings  about  their  reftoration  to  their  own  land 
once  more.  And  laftly,  if  they  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
their  iniquity  by  imbruing  their  wicked  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  MeJJiab,  they  are  totally  rooted  out  of 
the  land,  which  was  given  to  their  fathers ;  their  tem* 
pie  is  demolithed;  their  country  given  to  the  Gentiksi 
and  themfelves  fo  fcattered  abroad  in  all  nations,  that 
greater  numbers  of  them  may  be  found  almoft  in  any 
country  than  their  own  ;  and  to  this  difperfion,  which 
has  already  continued  for  upwards  of  feventeen  hundred 
years,  is  added,  according  to  the  prediction  of  MoJa% 
fuch  uncommon  diftrefs,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
hiftory  of  any  other  nation. 

The  early  and  total  difperfion  of  the  ten  tribes,  with- 
out any  return  hitherto  (though  it  is  exptdted,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  prophecy,  in  the  laft  ages  of  the 
world)  ought  to  have  been  confidered  by  them  as  an 
awful  warning  of  what  the  remaining  part  of  that  peo- 
ple might  expect  to  be  their  own  fate,  if  they  proved 
difobedient.  And  from  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  twelve 
tribes,  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moll  important  morali 
inay  be  drawn,  viz.  That  a  nation  may  expeft  to  prof- 
per,  or  fink,  according  as  it  is  favoured  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, or  the  contrary,  and*  that  -therefore  virtue  is 
the  only  fure  foundation  of  national  happinefs. 
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But  after  all  their  irregularities  and  degeneracies 
from  their  God,  and  his  obedience  and  worlhip,  they 
are  all,  (the  pofterity  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
two)  according  to  ancient  prophecy,  to  be  finally  re- 
placed in  their  own  country,  in  greater  happinefs  and 
glory  than  ever.  All  which  peculiar  honours,  impor- 
tant difpenfations,  and  lingular  interpofitions  for  thU 
people,  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  are  intended  as  a 
ftanding  proof,  during  a  period  of  near  four  thoufupd 
years  already,  and  how  much  longer  God -knows,  of 
what  value  in  the  fight  of  God,  the  lingular  piety  of 
thjat  venejrable  patriarch  was,  for  whom  it  feems  as  if  he 
could  not  (fo  to  fpeak)  do  favours  enough  even  to  the 
late  ft  pofterity  of  him  who  had  greatly  ftood  up  alone  for 
the  worfhip  of  the  true  God  agqinft  a  whole  world  funk 
in  idolatry. 

Prophecy  makes  a  very  confiderable  part  of  revela- 
tion. In  the  predictions  of  Scripture,  there  is  found 
fome  account  of  the  future  fate  of  many  of  the  empires 
?nd  cities  which  have  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the 
world.  From  whence  we  learn,  that  the  author  of  pro- 
phecy is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  ihtjews. 
That  neither  his  prefcieqee,  nor  his  power,  is  limited  to 
the  affairs  of  any  one  nation  whatever. 

Nobranchof  Scripture  prophecy  is  fointereftingto  us  as 
thofe  which  hold  forth  the  coming  of  the  Meffiab  and  his 
kingdom,  which  dune  more  and  more  clearly  from  thefirfl 
obfeure  one  given  immediately  after  the  fall,  "  That  the 
V  Seed  of  the  woman  (hould  bruife  the  ferpent's  head;" 
down  through  a  period  of  four  thoufand  years,  to  thofe 
plain  ones  given  by  Zacharias  the  prieft,  Simeon,  Anna, 
and  Jofm  the  Baptift,  his  immediate  fore-runner  -y  and* 
thus  the  important  defigns  of  God,  with  regard  to  man- 
kind, opened  by  degrees,  every  great  prophecy  carrying 
on  the  view  to  the  laft  glorious  ages ;  till  at  length  our 
Saviour  himfelf  comes  as  a  light  into  the  world,  and 
carries  his  fublime  informations  and  heavenly  precepts 
immenfely  beyond  what  had  been  done  by  all  the  pro- 
phets, lawgivers,  and  philofophers,  opening  a  profpeft 
into  eternity,  and  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
Of  prophecy  more  hereafter. 
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The  hiftory  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  miracles,  doc- 
trine, predidions,  death,  refurredion,  and  afccnfion, 
makes  a  very  conliderable  part  of  Scripture. 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  itielf  may  be  considered  as  the 
publication  of  an  ad  of  grace  to  a  rebellious  world,  and 
of  the  terms  upon  which  God  will  mercifully  receive 
mankind  into  favour.  The  fublime,  the  interfiling,  and 
comfortable  views  it  exhibits  are  thefe  : 

God,  the  Original  of  all  being,  the  Father  of  man- 
kind, who' brought  the  fpecies  into  exiftence  with  a 
view  wholly  to  their  happinefs,  willing  to  forgive  his 
offending  guilty  creatures  upon  any  terms  confident 
with  the  honour  of  his  government ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  difpleafed  with  vice  and  irregularity,  and  not  to 
be  reconciled  to  offenders,  but  upon  proper  conditions. 
Or  in  other  words,  the  Chriftian  religion  reprefents  Al- 
mighty God  in  the  twofold  charader  of  the  wife  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  moral  world,  and  of  the  ten- 
der and  merciful  Father  of  his  creatures. 

The  Chriftian  fcheme  reprefents  the  human  fpecie?, 
who  were  originally,  as  all  orders  of  rational  beings; 
obliged  to  a  perfed  obedience  to  the  Divine  Authority, 
and,  in  confequence  of  that,  infured  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality, universally  degenerate,  and  become  obnoxious 
to  punifhment  by  difobedience.  Which  renders  fome 
expedient  neceflary  for  faving  them  from  deftrudion, 
confidently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment. 

The  third  charader  concerned  in  the  Chriftian 
fcheme,  is  the  Me/Jiah,  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  in  it  ex- 
hibited as  leaving  his  celeftial  ftate,  and  afTuming  the 
human  nature,  to  give  up  voluntarily  his  life  for  the 
iins  of  mankind,  in  order  to  their  being  reftored  to 
a  capacity  of  pardon  upon  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. 

In  the  blamelefs  life  of  this  glorious  perfon,  while  on 
earth,  a  perfed  example  is  fet  before  mankind  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  laws;  and  in  his  fufferings,  of  pa- 
tience and  refignation  to  the  will  of  ftod. 

In  his  dodrines,  the  perfedions  of  God  are  more 
clearly  manifefted  to  mankind,  than  by  any,  or  all  the 
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other  teachers  that  ever  appeared.  The  evil  of  vice, 
the  excellency  of  virtue,  and  their  refpe&ive  connec- 
tions with  happinefs  and  mifery,  more  fully  fet  forth. 
The  dignity  of  the  human  nature  more  glorioufly  ma- 
nifefted  in  the  importance  of  the  fcheme  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  man,  and  the  high  elevation  to  which  Christi- 
anity teaches  to  afplrc.  The  proper  and  acceptable 
method  of  worfhipping  God,  declared.  The  certainty 
of  obtaining  pardon  upon  repentance  and  reformation. 
The  future  refurredtion  of  the  body,  and  the  everlafting 
and  increasing  happinefs  of  the  whole  man,  afcertained 
beyond  doubt. 

In  his  laws,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  more  fully  and 
perfedly  declared,  and  with  an  authority  to  which  no 
other  lawgiver  could  pretend ;  which  authority  he  con- 
firms by  unqueftionable  miracles  and  predictions  fully 
accomplished ;  by  conferring  on  his  followers  the  power 
of  working  miracles;  and  efpecially  by  riiing  from  the 
dead,  according  to  his  own  prediction.  The  fubftance 
of  the  preceptive  part  of  Chriftianity  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

On  account  of  the  death  and  interceffion  of  the  Mef- 
fiab%  that  perfeA  and  blamelefs  obedience,  which  is  na- 
turally the  indifpenfible  duty  of  man,  and  all  rational 
creatures,  the  defedt  of  which  made  an  expiation  and 
interceffion  neceflary,  is  gracioufly  difpenfed  with ;  and 
inftead  of  it,  thorough  repentance  for  all  our  offences,  . 
which  implies  the  reformatipn  of  them,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  will  admit,  and  a  candid  reception  and  fteady 
belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fincere  endeavours 
to  obey  its  laws,  and  to  attain  the  perfedion  of  its 
graces  and  virtues,  accepted,  and  made  the  condition 
of  pardon  and  everlafting  happinefs :  Which  are,  love, 
reverence,  gratitude,  and  obedience  to  God.  Love, 
gratitude,  and  obedience  to  Chrift^  through  whom,  as 
the  appointed  interceffor,  we  are  by  ^revelation  taught 
to  addrefs  the  Almighty  Father  of  all,  and  whofe  death 
we  are  to  commemorate  according  to  his  appointment. 
Thankfulnefs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  and 
Infpirer.  Benevolence  to  men.  Temperance  with  re- 
fpedt  to  our  own  paffions  and  appetites.  Humility, 
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xneeknefs,  chaftitv,  purity  of  heart,  integrity  in  thought 
and  word  ;  mercy,  charity,  and  the  performance  of  all 
the  focial  and  relative  duties  of  life  ;  forgiving  of  inju- 
ries, loving  enemies,  prudence  without  cunning  ;  zeal 
without  rancour ;  fteadinefs  without  ob (Unary  :  con-  * 
tempt  of  riches,  honours,  pleafures,  and  all  worldly 
things;  courage  to  (land  up  for  the  truth  in  fpite  of  thi 
applaufe  or  threatenings  of  men;  attention  above  all 
things  to  the  concerns  of  futurity  ;  vigilance  agajnft 
temptations  from  within,  and  from  the  allurements  of 
the  world,  and  perleverance  to  the  end  in  afpiring 
after  the  ineftimable  prize  of  a  glbrious  and  happy  im- 
mortality. 

Chriftianity  propofes  the  nobleft  motives  to  obedience 
that  can  be  conceived,  and-  the  fitted  for  influencing 
fuch  an  order  of  beings  as  mankind.  The  rpoft  fordid 
and  ftupid  is  likely  to  be  alarmed  by  the  threatenings  of 
a  punilhment  inconceivably  terrible,  and  of  immenfe 
duration.  The  natural  confequence  of  which  fear  is, 
its  being  deterred  from  vice,  and  forced  to  think  of  re- 
forming. From  whence  the  next  ftep  is  into  ibbriety, 
or  negative  goodnefs :  Which  leads  naturally  to  the 
pradtice  of  diredt  virtue  ;  and,  as  pradice  produces  ha- 
bit, the  iffue  to  be  expelled  is,  a  habit  of  virtue;  an 
attachment  to  goodnefs ;  farther  and  farther  degrees  of 
improvement ;  and  in  the  end  fuch  a  perfection  in  the 
government  of  paflion  and  appetite,  in  benevolence  to 
mankind,  and  piety  to  God,  as  will,  upon  the  Chriftian 
plan,  qyalify  for  future  bappinefs. 

Thus  the  denunciation  of  future  punilhment  for 
vice,  which  Chriftianity  fets  forth,  is  evidently  a  wife 
and  proper  means  for  promoting  virtue :  Efpecially, 
if  we  add  the  encouragement  of  certainty  of  pardon 
upon  repentance  and  reformation,  which  important 
point  we  owe  wholly  to  revelation.  And  if  we  alio 
take  in  the  views  of  the  fupernatural  affiflance  which 
Chriftianity  encourages  well-difpofed  perfons  to  expect 
in  their  conflict  with  temptation  and  vice;  and  thofe 
high  honours,  and  that  fublime  happinefs,  which  re- 
vealed religion  fets  before  mankind,  as  the  confequence 
of  ^  victorious  perleverance  in  virtue,  TUe  fitnefs  of 
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fucb  motives  for  powerfully  influencing  fuch  an  order 
of  beings  as  the  human  ipecies,  is  a  proof,  that  the  re- 
ligion which  prop  >fes  them  is  of  Him  who  formed  the 
human  fpecies ;  who  endowed  mankind  with  reafon; 
with  hope,  and  fear,  and  made  the  mind  fufceptible  of 
habit,  and  ftamped  upon  it  the  idea  of  immortality. 
For  none  but  He,  who  formed  the  mind,  and  perftdtiy 
knew  its  fprings,  could  addrefs  it  in  a  way  fo  proper' 
for  influencing  it,  and  for  bringing  it,  in  a  confiitency 
with  its  nature  and  prefent  itate,  to  the  fteady  love  and. 
practice  of  virtue. 

.  We  have  likewife  in  Scripture  an  account  of  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the.Chrilhan  religion,  and  the  firm  adhe- 
rence of  its  firit  proftflbrs  in  i'pite  of  perfecution;  Ad- 
dreffes  from  the  firft  propagators  of  Chriftianity  to  theif 
profelytes,  explaining  more  fully  the  dodrines  of  reli- 
gion, folving  their  difficulties,  encouraging  them  to 
conftancy,  and  giving  them  ufeful  directions  for  the 
conduit  of  life.  And  predictions  of  the  future  Hate  of 
the  ohurbh,  ifs  d?geenracy  into  Popery,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  ail  things; 

Here  the  amazing  icheme*  being  completed,  comes 
to  a  period.  The  Divine  Difpeniations  with  regard  to 
mankind,  in  their  prefent  (late, -having  been  finiihedin 
theeftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  the  world, 
nothing  more  is  to  be  expected,  but  the  corilpletion  of 
the  predictions  yet  unfulfilled,  of  which  the  chief  are* 
the  reftoration  of  the  Ifraelites  and  yews  to  their  own 
country  j  with  the  converiion  ot  the  uorld  in  general  to 
the  Chriftian  religion,  which  makes  way  for  the  lait  glo- 
rious ages;  for  the  renovation  and  consummation  of  all 
things  ;  for  the  general  judgment  of  the  whole  human 
race,  according  to  the  characters  they  have  fuftained  in 
life,  the  condemnation  and  utter  diftrnction  of  fuch  of 
the  fpecifs  as  fhall  be  found  to  have  rendered  themlt-lves 
unworthy  und  incapable  of  the  Divine  mercy,  an^l  the 
eftablilliment  of  the  pious  and  virtuous  in  an  eveivafti  g 
ftate  of  glory  and  happinels,  i  ;  order  to  their  improving 
and  riling  higher  and  higher  to  all  eternity. 

Can  any  man,  who  only  runs  through  this  brief  and 
idiperfeCt  (ketch  of  the  whole  body  of  revelation,  bring 
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himfelf  to  believe,  that  fuch  a  fcheme  could  have  been  be- 
gun with  the  beginning  of  the  world,  carried  on  through 
a  fueceffion  of  four  thoufand  years  by  the  inftrumentahty 
of  a  number  of  different  perfons,  who  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  concerting  meafures  tpgether;  exhibiting  to  the 
view  of  mankind  all  that  is  great,  important,  and  ufefiil 
to  be  known  and  pra&ifed,  all  the  Divine  Difpenfations 
with  refpedt  to  a  fpecies  of  rational  moral  agents,  the 
fcope  and  purpofe  of  the  whole  being  Wife,  goodr  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  fuitable  to  the  wants  of  men,  uniform 
in  its  purpofe  throughout,  teaching  one  grand  and  ufe- 
ful  leflbn  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  agreeing  with 
itfelf,  with  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  the 
ftrain  of  hiftory,  and  the  natural  rjeafon  of  manr  in  which 
there  appears  a  per  fed:  agreement  betwixt  types  and 
antkypes,  do&rines  and  precepts,  predictions  and  com- 
pletions, laws  and  fan&ions,  pretenfions  and  truth} 
and  the  whole  leading  dire&ly  to  the  higheft  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  Human  Nature  ;  can  any  tnaa 
bring  himfelf  to  believe  fuch  an  unrverfal,  all- com  pre- 
henfivc  fcheme  to  be  really  no  more  than  human  con- 
trivance? But  of  this  more  hereafter, 

SECT.     III. 

Confederations  onfome  Particulars  in  Revealed  ReRgian. 

THE  reader  may  remember,  that  I  put  off  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  Providence,  though  commonly  reckoned  a 
dodrine  of  Natural  Religion,  till  I  fhould  be  upon  Re- 
velation, becaufe  it  is  from  thence  that  it  receives  its 
principal  confirmation  and  eftablifhment. 

The  opinion,  that  the  world,  and  all  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  by  the  infinite  Author  of  all,  fup- 
ported  in  their  exiftence,  and  conducted  in  all  the 
changes  of  ftate,  which  they  undergo,  is  as  ancient  as 
the  belief  of  the  Divine  exiftence. 

As  to  the  natural  or  material  world,  it  is  certainr 
from  reafon  and  experience,  that  the  inactivity  of  mat- 
ter is  infeparable  from  its  nature.  All  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  deduced  from  experience  and  obfervation,  are 
founded  upon  this  axiom,  That  matter  does  neceffarily 
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continue  in  that  ftatc  in  which  it  is  at  prefent, 
whether  of  reft  or  of  direft  motion,  till  it  be  put 
out  of  that  ftatc  by  fome  living  agent.  To  imagine 
matter  capable  of  itfelf,  of  changing  its  ftate  of  reft  into 
that  of  motion,  or  of  motion  into  reft,  would  be  fuppo- 
fing  it  fomething  elfe  than  matter ;  for  it  is  eflential  to 
the  idea  of  matter,  that  it  refift  all  impreffions  made 
upon  it.  Unrefifting  matter  is  a  felf-contradi&ory  idea, 
as  much  as  noify  filence,  vicious  virtue,  or  the  like. 
There  is  not  one  appearance,  or  effedfc,  in  the  natural 
world,  that  could  have  been  brought  about  by  unrefift- 
ing matter.  Upon  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  whole 
courfe  of  nature  depends.  To  fay,  that  matter,  how- 
ever modified,  is  capable  of  being  made  to  have  any 
tendency  to  change  its  place  or  ftate,  would  be  afcrib- 
ing  to  it  a  power  of  choofing  and  refufing.  For  before 
it  can  of  itfelf  change  its  ftate  of  reft  for  motion,  or  of 
motion  for  reft,  it  mull  choofe  for  itfelf.  If  a  particle 
of  matter  is  to  move  itfelf,  which  way  (hall  it  move  ? 
If  you  determine  eaftward,  weftward,  fouthward,  or 
northward;  the  queftion  immediately  arifes,  why  fhould 
it  move  eaftward1  rather  than  weftward,  or  fouthward 
rather  thatn  northward  ?  To  afcribe  thought,  or  choice, 
or  adtivity  of  any  kind,  to  matter,  however  modified, 
is  afcribing  to  it  what  contradi&s  its  very  nature  and 
eflence.  For  its  nature  and  eflence  is  to  continue  for 
ever  ina&ive.  So  that,  wherever  we  fee  a  portion  of 
matter  in  motion,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  moved  by  the 
a&ion  of  fome  living  agent.  Farther,  if  we  found  in 
the  natural  world  no  motions  carried  on,  but  what  pro- 
ceeded in  diredl  lines,  it  might  be  conceivable,  that  the 
matter  of  the  univerfe  had  received  fuch  an  impulfe  at 
the  beginning,  as  had  continued  its  motions  till  now. 
For,  matter,  put  once  in  motion,  muft,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
move  on  in  a  diredt  courfe  to  eternity.  But  whoever 
has  confidered  the  natural  world,  will  reflect,  that  there 
are  a  great  many  different  motions  continually  going 
on  in  the  univerfe,  fome  of  which  are  direftly  contrary 
to  others.  That  the  forces,  with  which  bodies  tend  to 
one  another,  and  with  which  fome  folid  fubftances  co- 
here, are  immenfely  great,  while  the  cafe,  with  which 
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the  lighteft  bodies  pafs  through  the  fpace,  in  which  thofe 
forces  prevail,  makes  it  inconceivable,  that  any  thing 
material  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  ftrong  tendencies.  This 
therefore  obliges  us  to  have  recourfe  to  fomething  im- 
material, as  the  caufe  of  the  endlefsly  various,  compli- 
cated, and  contrary  tendencies,  which  we  fee  prevail 
in  nature.  In  the  folar  fyftem,  fuppofing,-  as  fome  have 
fancied,  a  fet  of  fubtle  particles  continually  flowing  in- 
ward, toward  the  fun,  to  produce  the  eflfeCt  of  gravita- 
tion, there  muft  be  another  influx  of  the  fame  fort  of 
particles  from  all  parts  toward  each  of  the  planets,  for 
they  too  are  endowed  (to  ufe  the  common  expreflion) 
with  the  power  of  attracting  toward  themfelves  what- 
ever is  within  the  fphere  of  their  attraction.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  courfe  of  the  particles,  which  caufe  gra- 
vitation toward  the  fun,  muft  be  in  part  direCtly  con- 
trary to  that  which  caufes  the  gravitation  of  the 
fatellites  of  a  plafiet  toward  it.  And  the  ftreams  of 
particles  flowing  toward,  toward  each  of  the  fatellites 
of  a  planet,  muft  be  in  part  direCtly  contrary  to  the 
courfe  of  thofe  which  flow  toward  the  planet  itfelf. 
The  planet  alfo  continually  changing  place,  no  poflible  , 
influx  of  particles  toward  it  can  produce  the  efteCt  re- 
quired, becaufe  that  direCtron  of  fuch  influx,  which 
would  be  favourable  in  one  iituation,  muft  of  courfe  be 
quite  contrary  in  another.  And  upon  the  planet  itfelf, 
if  there  are  any  animals  or  vegetables,  any  material 
fubftances,  in  which  there  is  either. fecretion,  motion 
of  fluids,  corruption,  decay,  or  renovation,  the  contra- 
riety of  the  courfe  of  the  particles,  by  which  fuch  in- 
ternal motions  are  carried  on,  mult  be  fuch  as  to  pro- 
duce abiblute  confufion  ;  for  we  muft  at  laft  conceive 
throughout  all  created  fpace,  an  infinite  number  of 
ftreams  of  final  I  particles  flowing  in  all  directions,  which 
could,  by  the  very  fuppolition,  produce  no  regular  mo- 
tion in  the  material  fyftem.  Befides,  we  know,  that 
the  forces  of  attraction  and  gravitation  are  not  as  the 
furfaces  of  bodies  attracting  one  another  ;  but  as  the 
number  of  particles  contained  in  them,  which  requires 
a  power  that  liiall  freely  pervade  the  moll  folid  bodies, 
not  meiely  affect  their  furiaces.     We  likewife  know, 
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that  elaftic  matter  tends  every  way,  or  endeavours  to 
difiufe  itfelf  wider  and  wider,  and  to  repel  its  own  par* 
tides,  and  every  (unrounding  body.  This  power,  or 
tendency  (to  ufe  the  common  improper  term)  is  by  no 
means  confident  with  any  theory  of  ftreams  of  particles 
flowing  any  one  way  ;  but  is  eafily  explicable  by  that  of 
an  Infinite  Mind  within  all  matter. 

There  is,  in  (hort,  no  folution  of  the  various  and  oppofitc 
tendencies  of  the  parts  of  the  material  fyftem,  that  is  not 
palpqbly  abfurd,  befides  having  recourfe  to  an  Infinite 
Mi  no,  in  which  the  vifible  world  has  its  being,  and  by 
which  it  not  only  was  at  fir  ft  put  into  motion,  like  a 
clock  wound  up  and  fet  a  going  ;  but  is  continually, 
from  moment  to  moment,  aduated  according  to  certaia 
fixed  rules  or  methods,  which  are  what  we  call  the  Laws 
of  Nature. 

If  therefore  we  find  it  neceffary,  on  account  of  the| 
neceffary  inactivity  of  matter,  which  has  nothing  in  its' 
nature  equal  to  the  complicated  motions,  which  we  fee 
in  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  to  conclude,  that  the  Infinite  j 
Author  of  Nature  does  continually,  either  mediately  or  \ 
immediately,  exert  his  indefatigable  power  in  condu&-  I 
ing  and  a&uating  the  inanimate  machine ;    we  cannot  1 
fuppofe  lefs,  than  that  he  beftows  as  much  of  his  atten-  \ 
tion  and  fuperintendency  upon  the  moral  fyftem,  as  upon  » 
the  natural ;    for  the  latter,   having  been  produced  for 
the  fake  of  the  former,  fliews  the  former  to  be  of  fupe- 
rior  value. 

The  fuperintendency  of  a  jvorld  infinite  in  extent, 
and  containing  an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  would 
evidently  be  no  more  than  what  Infinite  Power  and 
Qmniprefence  would  be  fully  equal  to.  So  that  the 
thought  of  any  fhadow  of  difficulty  in  governing  the 
univerfe,  ought  never  to  enter  into  our  minds. 

To  fuppofe  great  part  of  the  fcheme  of  Providence 
carried  on  by  the  miniftration  of  angels,  or  other  created 
beings,  comes  to  the  fame,  as  afcribing  all  to  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Supreme.  For  every  created  be- 
ing in  the  univerfe,  the  higheft  feraph,  as  well  as  the 
meaneft  reptile,  derives  all  his  powers  from  the  Supreme, 
and  depends  from  moment  to  moment,  upon  the  Uni- 
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▼erfal  Author  of  exiftence,  for  his  being,  and  the  exer- 
tion  of  all  his  powers. 

The  promifcuous  diftribution  of  happinefe  and  miferj 
in  this  life,  or  what  we  commonly  call  good  or  bad  for- 
tune,  is  no  fort  of  objection  to  the  do&rine  of  a  Provi- 
dence. The  continual  and  certain  confequences  of  vir- 
tue and  vice  refpediively,  the  immediate  interpofition  of 
Heaven,  on  every  occafion,  would  have  been  wholly  in- 
coniiftent  with  a  ftate  of  difcipline.  And  yet  there  is 
a  general  fcheme  as  viiibly  carried  on  in  the  jnoral 
world,  as  in  the  natural ;  though  many  particulars  in 
both  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  our  weak  faculties. 

To  fay,  that  it  is  difparaging  the  Divine  Wifdom  to 
allege  the  neceffity  or  propriety  of  a  continual  exertion 
of  power  in  the  natural  world,  which  ought  rather  to 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  conftituted  at  fir  ft  as  to 
proceed  of  itfelf,  without  the  continued  application  of 
the  Almighty  hand ;  this  obje&ion,  duly  confidered, 
has  no  manner  of  weight.  For,  if  the  material  world 
was  to  exift  at  all,  it  was  neceflary  it  fliould  be  what  by 
the  very  nature  of  matter  it  mud  be  ;  that  is,  inanimate 
and  inadive.  And  if  fo,  it  muft  be  a&uated,  or  be  mo 
tionlefs,  or  at  leaft  it  muft  have  no  complex  motions. 
The  truth  is,  a  felf-moving  complicated  material  ma- 
chine, is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  therefore  what 
could  not  poffibJy  exift. 

If  we  confider  that  the  Infinite  Mind  inhabits  alt 
created  and  uncreated  fpace,  we  (hall  think  it  as  proper 
in  Him  to  adtuate  continually  the  immenfe  machine  of 
the  univerfe,  to  every  atom  of  which  he  is  immediately 
prefent,  as  for  a  human  mind  to  a&uate  the  body  it  in- 
habits. And  no  one  in  his  fenfes  ever  thought  it  would 
have  been  better,  that  the  body  fhould  have  beeii  made 
to  perform  its  funftions  like  a  clock  once  wound  up, 
than  that  it  Ihould  be  continually,  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment, at  the  command  of  the  mind,  to  a&uate  it  at 
pleafure. 

In  the  fame  manner,  with  refpedt  to  the  moral  world, 
it  is  not  leflening  the  wifdom  or  power  of  the  univerfal 
moral  Governor,  to  fuppofe  interpofitions  neceflary. 
There  are  various  confiderations  which  ftiew  the  con- 
trary. In 
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-general,  that  of  the  prefent  frail  and  pitiable  ftate 
ltban  Nature ;  the  circumftance  of  an  evil  being's 
ig  got  an  afcendancy  over  mankind ;  of  the  fir  ft  in- 
dioo  of  vice  being  through  temptation,  which 
be  oar  peculiar  misfortune ;  of  our  being  perhaps 
€  the  loweft  orders  of  moral  agents ;  thefe  circum- 
es  may  render  it  proper,  that  we  at  leajl  fhould 
fome  extraordinary  affiftance  given  us,  that  there 
d  be  fome  peculiar  interpofitions  in  our  favour. 
,  to  ftippofe  a  pofitive  providential  eeconomy  and 
intendency  carried  on,  is  fttppofing  the  eafieft  poffi* 
cheme  for  gaining  fuch  ends  as  might  be  wanted 
le  advantage  of  our  fpecies. 

immunities  feem  to  require  a  providence,  to  reward 
rniih  their  behaviour  in  their  national  and  public 
i&er,  as  on  occafion  of  the  obfervance,  or  breach 
ws  of  nations,,  or  alliances.  The  rewards  and  pu- 
nentsof  the  future  ftate  will  be  perfonal.  Good  men, 
5  guilty  of  faults,  ought  to  fuffer  in  this  world, 
jh  they  come  to  final  happinefs  in  the  next ;  that 
-nay  not  wholly  efcape :  which  feems  to  infer  the 
riety  of  a  Providence.  The  wonderful  difcovery  of 
>erpetrators  of  horrid  crimes,,  particularly  murder, 
trong  prefumptton  of  the  truth  of  this  do&rine. 
it  revelation  puts  this  matter  wholly  out  of  doubt; 
every  where  goes  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  conti- 
Divine  fuperintendency  over  the  natural  and  moral 
d.  For  it  reprefents  this  world  as  God's  world, 
:ed,  preferred,  continually  conducted,  and  hereafter 
judged  by  Him.  It  exhibits  a  fcheme  of  the  Divine 
uct  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of 
lation  in  particular  *,  which  is  altogether  incon- 
»t,  without  taking  in  the  idea  of  a  Providence, 
hecy,  and  miracles,  of  which  elfewhere,  neceflkrily 
ofe  Divine  interpofition.  '  And  Holy  Scripture  in 
iety  of  places  exprefsly  affirms  the  do&rine  of  Pro- 
ice.     For  it  informs  us, 

That  God  preferveth,  and  upholdeth  all  things  by 
:  word  of  his  power ;  and  that  they  continue  to 

this 

♦See  page  443. 
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"  this  Hay  according  to  his  ordinance.  That  he  ha* 
'•  appointed  feed  time  and  harveft,  cold  and  heat,  fura- 
"  tnerand  winter;  and  that  they  (hall  notceafe,  while 
"  the  earth  remaineth.  That  with  hira  i&  the  fountain 
u  of  life.  That  he  prefervrs  man  and  beaft,  arid  gives 
"  food  to  all  flefh.  That  in  his  hand  is*  the  io'til  of  every 
u  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  every  creature.  That 
u  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  who 
"  holds  our  fouls  in  life,  and  will  be  our  guide  even  to 
41  death.  That  he  prefcrves  us;  whilft  we  fleep,  and 
when  we  wake  ;  when  we  go  out;  and  when  we  come 
in,  even  from  the  womb,  making  us  to  dwell  in 
fafety.  That  he  is  the  univerfal  King,  and  Judge  of 
a  all,  and  does  according  to  his  will  in  the  armies  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 
That  angels,  archangels,  ptincipalities  and  powers; 
"  thrones  and  dominions*  are  fubje&to  Fiim,  and  that 
"  they  rejoice  to  do  bis  commandments,  hearkening  to 
"  his  word.  That  he  gives  fruitful  feafons  on  earth, 
and  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodnefs ;  and  again; 
at  his  pleafure,  fliuts  up  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain; 
"  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  increafe  j  turning  a 
"  fruitful  land  into  barrennefs,  for  the  wickednefs  of 
"  them  that  dwell  therein.  That  the  Moft  High  rules 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gives  it  ta  whomfoever 
he  will.  That  he  puts  down  one,  and  fets  another 
up.  That  by  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  bear  rule. 
That  unlefs  he  keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  watch  in 
€i  vain.  That  he  increafes  the  nations ;  and  again 
"  deftroys  them  ;  that  he  enlarges,  and  ftraitens  them 
u  at  his  pleafure.  That  whenever  he  fpeaks  concern- 
"  ing  a  nation,  to  build  and  to  plant,  or  to  pluck  up 
"  and  deftroy  if,  his  counfel  fhall  (land,  and  he  will  do 
"  all  his  pleafure.  That  from  him  comes  every  good 
and  perfect  gift ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  theie  is  no 
(penal)  evil  in  the  world,  which  he  has  not  lent. 
€l  Thar,  he  kills,  and  makes  alive;  that  he  wounds,  and 
heals ;  brings  down  to  the  grave,  and  brings  up 
again,  at  pleafure.  That  the"  preparations  of  the 
*'  heart  and  the  anfwer  of  the  t.uigue,  are  from  God,  who 
"  gives  wifdom  to  the  wife,  and  knowledge  to  thofe  who 
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?'  know  underftanding •,  and  when  it  feems  good  to  hm^ 
u  hides  the  thing  from  the  wife  and  prudent,  which  he 
**"  reveals  to  babes.  That  ho  makes  poor,  and  markes  rich  ; 
f  brings  low,  and  lifts  up.  That  riches  and  honour  come 
"  from  him.  That  the  race  is  notto  the  lwifr,  northebat- 
'.'  tie  to  the  ftrong  ;nor  bread  to  the  wi;e,  nor  favour  to 
"  men  of  (kill  ;  bur  it  is  the  hand  of  God,  that  ha) 
f  wrought  all  theie  things.  That  though  the  horie  be 
4t  prepared  again  (I  the  day  of  battle,  fafctv  is  from  God, 
"  That  he  makes  wars  to  ctale,  a;id  fends  the  fword 
"  among  the  nations,  at  his  pleafun*.  That  the  wrath 
f  of  man  fhall  be  made  to  work  out  his  praife,  and  the 
**  remainder  (hall  be  reftrained.  That  when  the  lot  i$ 
41  caft,  the  difpofing  of  it  is  of  God.  That  he  works  ail 
"things  according  to  the  counlel  of  his  own  will,  and 
!'  is  accountable  to  no  one  " 

The  truth  of  the  dodtrine  of  Providence  is  therefore 
eftablifhed  upon  realon  and  revelation. 

To  proceed  to  another  fubjed  :  The  account  we  havq 
in  Scripture  of  our  fpecies  in  general  fuffering  by  the 
firft  offence  of  our  grand  parents,  may  feem  at  firft  view 
fomewhat  difficult  to  undcrftand  ;  as  if  it  were  a  hard* 
(hip  that  we  (hould  be  in  any  refpeft  lofers,  by  what  we 
are  innocent  of.  That  we  (hould  be  in  danger  of  being 
tondenmed  to  any  future  or  final  punifhment  upon  any 
account,  but  our  own  perfonal  voluntary  guilt,  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  would  indeed 
render  revelation,  as  well  as  reafon,  wholly  ulelefs  for 
directing  us  to  the  means  of  working  out  our  own  falr 
yation,  and  avoiding  dellru&ion.  That  perfect  Juftice 
(hould  determine  one  perion  to  final  dellru&ion  for 
what'  was  done  by  another,  many  ages  before  his  birth, 
at  once  overturns  all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
And  if  we  cannot  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  we  cannot 
be  expelled,  nor  (hould  eyer  have  been  commanded,  to 
forfake  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  do  that  what  is  lawful 
and  right.  So  that  this  opinion  groisly  nifreprefents 
the  character  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  lubverts 
religion,  natural  and  revealed,  from  the  foundation. 
But  that  the  natural,  as  well  as  judicial  effedt  of  the  firft 
fiolgtion  of  Divine  Authority,  followed  by  innumerable 

4  fucceeding 
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fucceeding  tranfgreffions,  might  be  the  finking  of  the 
fpecies  fome  degrees  lower  ;  thefubjeding  them,  and  the 
world  they  inhabit,  to  vifible  marks  of  Divine  difplea- 
fure  ;  and  their  being,  upon  the  whole,  of  courie,  in  a 
iituation  lefs  promifing  for  univerfal  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs ;  may  be  reafonable  enough  to  fuppofe,  and  may 
be  found  to  have  been  intended  for  valuable  moral  pur- 
pofes.  For,  as  the  cafe  of  our  fpecies  is,  that  they  have 
continued  di (obedient  ever  lince  the  firft  offence,  it  h 
but  reafonable,  that  they  be  expofed  to  fufferings  and 
afflictions.  And  as  the  natural  tendency  of  affli&ion  is 
reformation,  and  every  in  ft  an  ce  of  our  world's  being  in 
a  ruined  (late,  and  under  a  curfe,  ought  to  furnifh  a  me- 
morial of  the  great  evil  of  vice  ;  on  thefe  confiderations, 
the  prefent  ft  ate  of  the  world  is  evidently  an  effed  of 
the  Divine  goodnefs,  as  well  as  feverity.  If  man  is 
funk  below  the  Ration,  in  which  the  fpecies  were  firft 
placed,  he  has  no  room  for  complaint :  for  be  might 
have  been  placed  there  at  his  creation.  If  our  condi- 
tion feems  lefs  promifing  for  virtue  and  happinefs,  than 
that  in  which  the  firft  of  the  fpecies  were  at  their  crea- 
tion placed  ;  it  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  remembered, 
that  revelation  (hews,  very  great  things  have  been  done 
for  us,  more  than  fufficient  to  make  up  for  what  feera- 
ing  difadvantages  we  may  labour  under.  And  thus  all 
ground  of  complaint  is  effedually  precluded. 

The  Scripture  account  of  the  deftruction  of  mankind 
by  a  general  deluge,  is  a  fubjed  which  deferves  to  be 
briefly  confidered. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  pofitively  affirmed,  that  this, 
or  the  other,  was  the  true  caufe  of  a  particular  fuperna- 
tural  phenomenon,  or  the  method  in  which  it  was 
brought  about ;  we  may  yet  conclude  in  general,  that 
,  it  is  more  fuitable  to  the  ways  of  God,  to  bring  about 
all  effedts,  as  well  natural,  as  thofe  we  call  fuperna- 
tural,  or  miraculous,  by  certain  adequate  means,  and, 
as  far  as  poflible,  confidently  with  the  ftated  laws  and 
courfe  of  nature.  That  a  mighty  wind  fhould,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  account,  feparate  the  Red-Jea  for 
the  paflage  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  was  as  proper  a  mi- 
racle wrought  in  their  favour,  as  if  the  immediate  word 

or 
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or  will  of  God  had  done  it.  And  if  the  general  deluge 
was  brought  on  by  fome  pre-eftabli(hed  natural  means, 
it  was  no  lefs  a  Divine  judgment  upon  a  race  of  crea- 
tures, whofe  wickednefs  was  forefeen,  than  if  it  had 
been  caufed  by  the  immediate  exertion  of  Omnipotence. 
What  conftitutes  a  particular  wonderful  event  a  proper 
miracle,  in  a  theological  fenfe,  is,  its  being  exprefsly 
appealed  to  by  fome  perfon,  as  a  confirmation  of  a  new 
pretended  do&rine  or  million  from  heaven.  The  gene* 
ral  deluge  was  accordingly  foretold,  and  the  people  of 
thofe  ancient  times  forwarned  of  it  by  Noab,  but  in 
vain.  Should  a  perfon,  pretending  to  a  Divine  ruifiiort, 
jforetei  an  earthquake  fome  months  or  years  before, 
and  an  earthquake  fhould  happen  exactly  at  the  threa- 
tened time,  all  reafonable  men  would  yield  that  mea- 
sure of  afient  to  his  aflfertions  and  pretentions,  which 
might  be  thought  juftly  due  to  the  authority  of  one  An- 
gle miracle,  taken  in  conjunction'  with  the  other  cir- 
cumftancesof  his  own  chara&er,  and  that  of  his  dodrine, 
Yet  earthquakes  are  effeds  of  natural  caufes.  And  if 
any  perfon  thinks  it  difparages  the  miracle  of  the  flood 
to  fay,  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  ioftrumen- 
tality  of  an  intervening  caufe,  the  obje&ion  is  the.  fame, 
taking  it  for  an  immediate  effeft  of  Divine  Power.  For 
the  end  being  the  definition  of  a  race  of  degenerate 
mortals,  it  may  as  well  be  faid,  Why  were  they  not  all 
(truck  dead  in  a  moment  by  a  word  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  without  the  inftrumentality  of  the  fuffocating 
element  of  water  ?  as,  Why  was  the  flood  brought  on 
by  means  of  any  intervening  caufe  ?  No  one  doubts, 
whether  the  old  world  was  deftroyed  by  God,  as  an 
exemplary  punifhment  for  their  wickednefs.  Why 
Ihould  any  one  think  it  lefs  a  Divine  judgment,  for  its 
being  brought  about  in  a  confiftency  with  the  regular 
and  uniform  procedure  of  nature,  than  if  it  had  been  an 
effect  quite  detached  from,  and  unconnected  with  the  uni- 
verfal  fcheme  ;  which  is  not  fo  beautiful,  fo  mafterly, 
nor  fo  worthy  of  an  univerfal  Governor. 

Since  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  of  the  caufe  of  the 

tides,  which  puzzled  all  antiquity,  and  has  been  fliewn 

pjr  our  incomparable  philofopher  to  be  the  effeft  of  the 
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mutual  gravitation  of  the  earth  and  moon  ;  it  is  very 
eafily  conceivable,  that  a  nearer  approach  of  the  moon 
toward  our  earth,  by  a  third  part  of  her  whole  di  ft  a  ncc, 
would  caufe  an  enormoufly  high  tide.     If  therefore  we 
fuppofe  the  moon,  or  any  other  celeftial  body,  to  ap- 
proach very  near  to  the  earth,  the  efFedt  muft  be  fuch 
a  tide,  as  would  rife  higher  than  the  bigheft  lands,  and, 
rolling  round  the  globe,  WQuld  wait  down  all  terreftrial 
creatures  into  the  deep,  where  they  muft  perifh.    As 
we  know  that  comets,  from  time  to  time,  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  heavens,  and  enter  into  the  planetary  re 
gions  ;  it  is  no  unnatural  fuppoOtion,  to  imagine  that  a 
comet,  paffing  near  the  earth  at  the  time  <?f  the  deluge, 
might  have  been  the  appointed  inftrument  of  the  Di- 
vine vengeance,  by  producing,  by  means  of  attradiion, 
a  difruption  of  the  outward  fhell  of  this  earth,  under 
which  it  is  probable  a  great  colle&ion  of  waters  was 
lodged  ;  which  ieing  by  attraction  raifed  into  an  ex- 
ceffivc  tide,  muft  occafion  the  immerfion*nd  deftrudion 
of  all  land  animals.     And  which'  might  in  great  part 
be  afterwards  abforbed  into  vaft  empty  caverns  in  the 
earth,  which  might  by  the  fame  means  be  opened  for 
its  reception,  and  thus  the  prefent  dry  land  left.     The 
Scripture  account,  of , the  "  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
"  tains  of  the  great  deep,"  feeips  to  countenance  this 
notion  ;  which   whoever    would  examine  thoroughly, 
may  read  Whijloris  Theory  of  the  E?rth.     That  it  is 
made  very  probable  in  that  work,  that  a  comet  did  pafs 
near  the  annual  path  of  the  earth,  about  the  time  of  the 
general  deluge,  is  acknowledged  by  the  moft  judicious 
uftronomers.     That,  upon  every  theory,  the  account  of 
the  flood  is  attended  with  difficulties,  muft  likewife  be 
confefled.     But  I  think  it  a  fatisfa&ion,  that  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  its  being  brought  about  by  a  comet,  the 
poflibility  of  it  is  fairly  made  out,   and  even  a  fort  of 
analogy  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature,  in  the  tides, 
Tvhich  at  times  rife  to  fuch  heights  as  to  produce  partial 
deluges. 

However  the  flood  was  brought  about,  there  are  too 
many  vifible  and  unqueftionable  marks  of  a  general 
difruption  of  theoutfide  of  this  ourplanet,  in  the  hideous 
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mountains,  mifhapen  rocks*  hollow  vales,  and  other 
ruinous  appearances,  with  quantities  of  fea-fhells,  bones 
of  animals,  and  large  trees,  found  at  a  great  depth  in 
the  earth  ;  there  are,  I  fay,  too  many  marks  of  a  gene- 
ral coqeuffion  and  ruin  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
t«  leave  any  room  to  doubt  that  it  has  undergone  fome 
very  great  and  univerfal  change  ;  which  we  have  all 
the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude,  was  no  other  than 
that  of  the  general  deluge,  which,  as  it  is  defcribed  in 
Scripture,  feems  fit  to  have  produced  exactly  the  effedts 
we  obferve. 

It  is  true,  that  telefcopes  difcover,  on  the  face  of  the 
moon,  and  the  planet  Venus,  irregularities  and  rough- 
nefies,  which  make  an  appearance  fomewhat  like  to 
thofe,  which  we  may  fuppofe  might  be  obferved  from 
the  moon  upon  the  face  of  our  earth.  But  we  cannot 
be  certain,  that  thofe  inequalities  have  not  been  part  of 
the  original  make  of  thofe  bodies ;  unlets  we  could 
examine  them,  as  we  can  thofe  of  our  own  planet.  So 
that  what  we  obferve  of  this  fort  upon  thole  bodies,  does 
in  no  degree  affeft  what  has  been  faid  with  refpedl  to 
the  probability  that  a  general  deluge  was  the  caufe  of 
the  vilibly  ruinous  ftate  of  our  earth  ;  for  we  cannot  be 
lure,  that  the  inequalities  on  the  face  of  the  Moon, and 
Venus  are  of  the  fame  ruinous  kind  with  thofe  of  our 
world.  The  Moon,  efpecially,  differs  from  our  planet 
in  two  eflential  particulars.  For  it  is  certain  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  flie  has  neither  fea,  at  leaft  on  the  face 
which  is  always  towards  us,  nor  atmofphere  of  air.  So 
that  we  cannot  reafon  on  any  minute  circumftances 
from  one  to  the  other ;  but  may  judge  of  what  we  find 
in  our  own  world,  the  ftate  of  which  feems  perfedlly  to 
anfwer  to  what  might  have  been  expefted  to  be  pro- 
duced by  fych  a  deluge  as  Mofes  defcribes* 

One  particular,  with  regard  to  the  flood,  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted.  We  have  in  the  book  oiGenefis 
an  exadl  account  of  the  meafures  of  the  ark  in  cubits. 
In  the  time  of  Mofes,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
world  was  fo  well  known,  or  natural  hiftory  carried 
fuch  a  length,  that  the  variety  of  different  fpecies  of 
terreftrial  animals  fhould  be  guefled  at  to  any  nearnefs. 

Hh  So 
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So  that  it  was  to  be  expected,  the  Tifiirn  ok  the  ark 
fkould  be  taken  either  too  (mail  or  too  large,  if  thecal* 
dilation  of  the  room  necefiary  for  lodging  fcven  of  every 
chan  fpecies,  and  two  of  every  one  of  the  others,  had 
been  taken  according  to  mere  human  knowledge,  or 
conjedcire.  Ioftead  of  which,  k  is  Gomnd  by  calcula- 
tions made  io  our  times,  when  it  is,  by  means  of  our  at- 
tentive commerce  over  the  world,  known,  how  maoy 
different  fpecies  cf  terreftrial  animals  there  are  in  all 
different  climes  and  countries ;  that  the  meafiires  we 
have  of  the  ark  would  have  afforded  juft  fofficient  room 
for  all  the  creatures  to  be  flowed  in  it,  and  one  yen's 
provifion.  No  human  Lagacity  could,  in  thofe  earij 
times,  in  which  there  was  fo  little  intercoorfe  among 
the  inhabitants  cf  different  countries,  have  goefled  at 
the  true  number  of  different  fpecies  of  land  animals  in 
all  the  various  climates  of  the  world,  every  one  of  which 
almoft  has  its  peculiar  fet.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
the  fixe  and  capacity  of  the  ark  was  ordered  by  Divine 
appointment  For  a  homan  arch i ted  would  undoubt- 
edly have  given  its  meafiires  too  large  or  too  fmalL 

There  being  fomewhat  feemingly  difficult  in  the 
Scripture  account  of  thofe  degenerate  beings,  the  fallen 
angels,  it  maybe  proper  to  throw  together  a  few  thoughts 
on  that  head. 

Whether  the  angelic  fpecies  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  fall,  in  a  firft  ttage  of  trial,  fuch  as  that  in  which 
we  are  at  prefenr,  or  whether  they  had  gone  through 
their  fir  ft  ft  ate  of  difcipline,  and  deviated  afterwards,  as 
it  feems  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  finite  moral 
agents  to  fuppofe  them  in  any  ftate  out  of  all  danger, 
or  poflibility  of  deviation  ;  whatever  particular  ftate,  I 
fay,  they  were  at  that  time  in,  the  poflibility  of  their 
degenerating  into  difobedience  may  be  accounted  for 
in  a  way  comprehenfible  by  us ;  though  we  cannot  be 
fure,  that  we  have  the  true  and  full  aceount  of  that 
whole  matter.  The  mod  probable  account  of  the 
tranfgreflion  and  degeneracy  of  thofe  once  illuftrious 
beings,  may  be,  That  they  difallowed  of  the  juft  pre- 
tentions of  the  Mejfiab  to  be  the  general  Governor  of 
their  whole  order  j  as  the  perverfe  Jews  afterwards  re- 
jected 
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je&ed  him,  when  he  came  in  the  flelh.  To  fuppofe 
that  the  angels,  now  fallen,  were  capable  of  refolutely 
and  deliberately  oppofing  themfelves  to  Omnipotence, 
or  railing  rebellion  againft  God,  as  God,  is  abfurd.  But 
it  is  no  way  inconceivable,  that  they  might  at  firft 
queftion  the  Mefjiatis  pretentions  to  authority  over  them.; 
which  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be  difputable, 
ks  bis  million  appeared  to  fome  even  of  the  fincere, 
though  not  fufficiently  confiderate,  Jtws.     In  confe- 

•  quence  of  this,  we  can  eafily  enough  conceive  the  poffi- 
bility  of  their  being  milled,  by  pride,  by  example,  and 
pcrfuafion  of  Satan,  the  leader  of  the  adverfe  party, 

9  who  probably  himfelf  had  afpired  to  a  fuperiority  over 
his  fellow-beings,  and  could  not  brook  a  rival.  As  to 
the  difficulty  of  fuppofing  a  fet  of  beings,  of  fuch  fupe- 
rior  wifdom  as  we  commonly  fuppofe  they  pofleffed, 
capable  of  error  ;  Scripture  itfelf  exprefsly  affirms,  that 
the  angels  are  chargeable  with  folly.  Befides,  we  pro- 
flounce  rafhly,  when  we  pretend  to  afiert,  that  the 
angels  were  at  the  time  of  their  fall  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  rooft  knowing  of  our  fpecies.  We  find  indeed  thofe 
who  kept  their  integrity,  lpoke  of  in  Scripture  as  raifed 
to  very  high  degrees  of  elevation.  But  nothing  can 
from  thence  be  argued  with  refpeft  to  thofe  who  felt 
many  ages  before*  when  perhaps  they  might  not  be  rifen 
to  any  fuch  degree  of  perfection  as  the  good  part  of  that 
fpecies  now  enjoy,  which  may  be  the  reward  of  their 
tirtue  and  fidelity,  Befides,  fuppofing  thofe  beings  to 
have  fallen  from  a  (late  of  happinefs,  to  which  they 
Were  raifed  in  confequence  of  their  having  with  fuccefs 
paft  through  one  ftage  of  trial  or  difcipline,  we  know 
not  whether  one  ftage  of  difcipline  was  all  that  was 
allotted  them.  We  know  not  but  they  were  to  pafs 
through  two,  or  more,  as  one  properly  fpeaking  feems 
appointed  for  us,  though,  as  obferved  before,  no  ftateof 
•freedom  can  be  wholly  fecure  from  all  poffibility  of 
deviation,  but  only  more  and  more  fo,  according  to  the 
increafing  experience,  longer  habitude,  and  greater  wif- 
dom of  moral  agents.  We  know  not,  but  the  angelic 
fpecies  were  raifed  to  the  happinefs,  from  which  they 
fell,  in  confequence  of  their  going  through  a  more 
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advanfageous  and  eafy  firft  ftage  of  probation,  than 
what  is  appointed  us  ;  and  that,  to  balance  that  advan- 
tage, the  happinefs  they  were  raifed  to  was  more  preca- 
rious than  that  which  is  deftined  for  thofe  of  our  fpecies, 
who  ihall  acquit  themfelves  with  honour  of  a  more  dif- 
ficult one.     This  feems  no  more  than  equitable,  and 
natural,  that  the  confequence  of  an  eafier  fiate  of  trial 
parted  through  with  fuccefs  fhould  be  a  lower  degree, 
and  more  precarious  kind',,  of  happinefs ;  and  of  a  more 
difficult  one,  a  higher  and  more  certain  kind  of  bappi- 
nefe.     And  belides,    it  is  very  probably  the  nature  of 
all  moral  agents  to  value  molt,  and  be  mod  afraid  of 
lofing,  what  has  coft  them  the  greateft  pains  to  attain* 
and  what  only  a  few  have  attained.     However  it  be, 
there  is  plainly  no  abfurdity  in  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  of  beings,  of  a  rank 
prior  in  exiftence,  and  fuperior  in  dignity,  to  ours  ;  nor 
of  their  being  driven,  by  a  total  defpair  of  recovery  t* 
the  Divine  favour,  to  a  confirmed  habit  of  perfeve ranee 
in  vice,  and  oppofition  to  all  good;  which,  kicreafing, 
mud  increafe  their  puniftiment,  and  multiply  their  dam- 
nation.    That  thofe  defperate  beings,  who  know  them- 
felves tobefealed  to  deltru6Hon,  Ihould,   as  far  as  per- 
mitted, exercile  an  implacable  envy  and  hatred  againft 
our  fpecies,   of  whom   they  forfee  that  fome  part  will 
rife  to  that  happinefs,  from  which  they  are  irrecovera- 
bly fallen,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     A  Nera,  a  Duke 
(PAiva,  a  bloody  father  inquifitor*;  are  not  thefe  dae- 
mons ?  If  we  have  fuch  diabolical  beings  in  our  own 
fpecies,    who  have   had  fo  fhort  a  time  to  improve  in 
wickecinefs,  and   are  flill  under  a  difpenfation  of  hea- 
venly grace  ;  why   fhould  we  wonder  at  any  accounts 
We  have  in  Scripture  of  the  confirmed  wickednefs  of 
fpirits  abandoned  to  defpair,  and  who  have  had  many 
thoufands  of  years  to  improve  and  harden  themfelves  ia 
vice  ? 

Some  have  madea  difficulty  of  the  incarnation  of  Chrifl; 
as  if  there  were  in  that  doctrine  fomewhat  peculiarly 
hard  to  admit,  or  next  to  abfurd.  But  in  fuch  cafes, 
where  nothing  is  required  to  be  granted,  but  what  is 
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analogous  to  the  courfe  of  nature ;  it  does  not  feem  rea- 
sonable to  hefitate  at  any  fuppofed  difficulty,  which,  if 
removed,  would  leave  another  confefledly  as  hard  to 
fumiount.  How  a  Spiritual  being,  of  any  rank  what- 
ever, coipfcs  to  be  immured  in  a  material  vehicle,  is  to 
us  wholly  inconceivable.  The  incarnation  of  a  human 
foul  is  a  myftery  utterly  inexplicable  by  human  faga- 
city.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more  incomprehenfible,  how  an 
angel,  or  archangel,  fhould  animate  a  body,  than  how 
a  human  mind  fhould.  The  difficulty  docs  not  arife 
from  the  rank,  or  dignity,  of  the  fpiritual  being ;  but 
from  the  nature  of  fpirits  in  general ;  whofe  power  of 
animating  and  actuating  a  material  vehicle,  and  the 
nexus,  which  forms  the  union  between  two  natures  fo 
different,  are  to  us  wholly  inconceivable. 

And  as  to  the  obje&ion,  Of  its  being  improbable, 
that  a  being  of  fuch  dignity,  as  that  of  the  Me(Jiahr 
ihould  condefcend  to  afllime,  for  a  time,  the  loweft  fta- 
<ion  of  rational  nature  ;  it  will  prefendy  vanifb,  on  con-*, 
fidering  the  importance  of  the  purpofe,  for  which  he  did 
/o.  For  if,  in  confequence  of  this  amazing  condefcen- 
fion,  there  ftiould,  in  a  confiftence  with  the  Divine  recti- 
tude, and  eilablilhed  order  of  the  moral  world,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  creature,  many  thoufands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  our  fpecies,  be  raifed  hereafter  by  degrees  to 
fuch  greatnefs  and  goodnefs,  that  the  prefent  ftation  of 
the  archangel  Gabriel  will  be  regarded  by  them  as  an 
inferior  one  (which  will  certainly  one  day  be  the  cafe) 
who  can  think  any  apparatus,  to  gain  fuch  an  end,  too 
coftly,  or  operofe?  Whoever  duly  confiders  the  ttu- 
pendous  excellence  of  a  nature,  which,  however  mean 
and  low  at  prefent,  is  yet  formed  capable  of  an  endlefs 
progreffion  in  every  noble  quality ;  will  not  think  any 
contrivance  ill  bellowed,  or  any  condefpenfioji  too  low, 
to  gain  the  moral  improvement  of  fuch  a  fpecies.  Add, ; 
that  condefcenfion  on  a  proper  occafion,  and  for  fopie 
important  end,  is  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature/,  and  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  to  every  great  mind.  And  let  the  . 
conftderation  of  the  high  exaltations  of  the  Mejiab,  in 
confequence  of  his  gracious  intcrpolition  for  the  re- 
covery of  a  ruined  fpecies,  be  taken  in.     Add  likewife 
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the  Divine  plcafure  of  exerting  a  benevolence  fo  exten- 
five,  that  an  eternity  will  be  employed  by  a  race  of  be- 
ings, delivered  by  it  from  utter  deflru&ion,  in  celebrat-' 
ing  its  praifes,  and  exprefling  that  gratitude,  which 
every  fucceeding  period  of  their  happy  exiftence  wilt 
heighten,  every  new  enjoyment  will  inflame  with  ever- 
growing raptures.  / 

To  pretend  to  difpute  whether  it  was  poffible  for 
mankind  to  be  re  ft  ore  d  by  any  other  means  than  thofe 
which  Infinite  Wiidora  has  cfaofen,  is  both  prefump- 
tuous  and  ufelefs.  It  is  our  wifdom  to  confider  what 
we  have  to  do,  as  the  moral  constitution  of  things  is ; 
not  to  amufe  ourfelves  with  vain  fpeculations  upon  what 
could  do  us  no  fervice  to  know,  and  what  it  is  impof- 
fible  we  fhould  by  our  own  fagacity  ever  difcover.  In 
general,  it  is  evident,  that  the  repentance  and  refor- 
mation of  offenders  was  not  of  itfelf,  without  fome  ad- 
ditional apparatus,  fufficienr,  confidently  with  the  Di- 
vine fcheme,  to  reftore  a  guilty  order  of  beings  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  being  received  to  pardon.  For  Divine  wit 
dom  never  ufes  a  more  operofe  method  of  proceeding, 
when  one  kfs  fo  will  anfwer  the  end. 

Whether  we  (hall  at  all,  in  the  prefcnt  ftate,  be3bleto 
determine  wherein  the  principal  propriety  or  neceflitvof 
the  death  of  Cftrj/ifconfifted,  and  how  it  came  to  be  effica- 
cious for  our  reftoration  to  the  Divine  favour,  is  greatly 
to  be  queftioned  ;  as  Scripture  has  only  declared  to  us 
the  faft,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  his  laying  down  his  life 
for  mankind,  which  was  the  great  end  of  his  coming 
into  the  wTorld,  that  we  are  to  be  received  to  pardon  and 
mercy;  but  has  given  us  no  precife  account  of  the  modus 
of  the  operation  of  his  death  for  that  purpofe,   nor  how 
the  ends  of  the  Divine  government  were  anfwered  by 
it.     In  general,  may  it  be  faid,  That  the  confideration 
of  fo  important  a  fcheme  found  neeefiary  for  reftoring 
an  offending  order  of  beings,  is  likely  to  ftrike  all  ra- 
tional minds,  who  may  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  with  a  very  awful  fenfe  of  the  fatal  evil   of  vice, 
which  made  it  neceflary.     And  as  they  muft  fee  the 
difficulty  of  finding  fuch  a  mediator  for  themfelves,  in 
cafe  of  their  offending,  they  may  thereby  be  the  more 
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effectually  deterred  from  difobedience.  It  may  imprefs 
them  with  high  notions  of  the  Divine  purity,  and  aver- 
lion  to  evil,  which  made  the  redoration  of  offenders  a 
work  fo  difficult  and  expensive.  And  we  know  not  how 
wide  each  particular  in  the  moral  fcbeme  of  the  Divine 
government  may  extend-  We  are  told  in  Scripture, 
that  the  angels  defire  to  look  into  the  myltery  of  oar 
falvation  :  That  fome  of  them  have  adually  fallen  from 
their  obedience  is  doubted  by  none  who  admit  revela- 
tion :  That  there  is  any  (late  of  firyte  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs  fo  fecure,  as  that  it  is  irapoffible  to  fall  from  it; 
or  that  created  beings  can,  confidently  with  freedom, 
be  raifed  to  any  fuch  date  as  to  defy  weaknefs  and  er- 
ror, and  to  be  above  all  advantage  from  inftrudion  by 
precept  or  example,  is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed. 
And  if  there  be  no  reafou  to  doubt,  but  in  all  dates  free 
agents  are  fallible  (though  more  and  more  fecure  of 
continuing  in  their  obedience,  as  more  per  fed)  fince 
according  to  Scripture  even  the  angels  are  chargeable 
with  folly  ;  it  may  then  be  put  as  a  conjedure,  whether 
the  fcbeme  of  the  reftoration  of  mankind  may  not  have 
immenfely  extenfive  and  valuable  effeds  uppn  various 
orders  of  moral  agents  throughout  the  univerfe  for  pre- 
ferving  them  in  their  obedience.  This  effed  the  con- 
sideration of  it  ought  to  have  efpecially,  above  all,  on  us, 
who  are  mod  nearly  intereded  in  it;  and  we  ought  not 
to  hope  to  efcape,  if  we  negled  fo  great  falvation  ;  and 
ought  therefore,  if  we  name  the  name  of  Cbrijt^to  re- 
folve  tc^depart  from  iniquity.  It  is  alfo  to  be  expefted, 
that  the  confide  ration  of  what  our  everlafting  happinefs 
cod,  fhould  immenfely  enhance  the  value  of  it  to 
thofe  of  our  fpecies  who  fhall  hereafter  be  found  fit  for 
it ;  efpecially  with  the  additional  conlideration  of  the 
hideous  ruin  we  fhall  have  efcaped,  which  is  fuch  as  to 
render  it  neceflary  for  the  Son  of  God  to  leave  for  a 
feafon  his  eternal  glory,  to  defcend  to  our  lower 
world,  and  give  himfelf  to  death,  to  deliver  as  many 
of  us  as  would  from  it.  That  our  Saviour  died  a 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  his  owu  million  and  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  a  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  is 
pertain.    But  it  is  evident,  that  his  death  was  very  dif~ 
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ferent,  both  in  intention  and  confequences,  from  rhofe 
of  the  martyrs.  That  his  death  was  alfo  a  glorious  in- 
ftance  of  obedience,  and  a  noble  example  for  our  imi- 
tation, and  that  of  all  rational  agents,  is  alfo  to  be  taken 
in,  and  heightens  the  grandeur  of  the  fchemt.  A  con- 
fequence  from  the  obedience  and  death  of  CbriJI,  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  and  hinted  above,  is  his  being 
•'  highly  exalted,  and  receiving  a  name  above  every 
"  name  in  heaven  and  earth,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
M  Father."  Of  which  likewife  we  can  fee  the  propriety 
and  juftice.  And  Scripture  alfo  countenances  the  opi- 
nion, That  the  high  exaltation  of  fuch  a  number  of 
mankind,  asfhall  be  found  capable  of  it,  is  given  him 
as  a  reward  for  his  futferings,  * 

However,  none  of  thefe  confiderations,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  come  up  to  the  point  in  queftion,  viz, 
What  connection  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  be- 
tween the  death  of  CbriJI  and  the  falvation  of  mankind. 
This  will  probably  be  a  dtjideratum  as  long  as  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  lafts. 

To  expedl  that  we  fhould  be  informed  of  the  Diving 
occonomy  with  the  fame  diftindnefs  as  of  our  own  duty, 
would  be  a  piece  of  arrogance  above  ordinary.     It  is 
by  experience  we  are  inflructed  in  temporals,  as  well 
as  fpirituais ;  and  we  proceed  according  to  it,  and  are 
iuccefsful  in  the  affairs  of  life,  while  we  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Wifdom  acts 
in  the  natural  world,  and  ought  in  all  rcafon  to  expeft 
to  know  ftill  lefs  of  his  icheme  in  a  fupcrnatural  inter- 
pofition ;  as  the  plan  of  our  redemption  may  be  called. 
Did  we  know,   which   probably   it   is   nor   proper   we 
fliould,  more  of  the  foundations  and  connexions  of  the 
various  parts  of  that  fublime  fcheme,   we  fliould  then 
know   nothing  ufeful   to  us  but  our  duty.     That  we 
know  now  ;  and  with  fuch  cleamefs,   as  will  render  us 
wholly  inexcufable,  if  we  be  not  found  in  the  full  and 
faithful  performance  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  future  refurreflion  of  the  body 
may,  as  properly  as  any  one,  be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
revelation.  For  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  even 
the  more  civilized  heathen  nations  had  generally  any 
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notion  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  enlightened 
Athenians,  in  the  apoftolic  times,  ftartled  at  it,  as  alto- 
gether new  to  them.  But,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
great  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  hearers,  u  Why  fhould 
44  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God  fhould 
**  raife  the  dead  ?M  To  give  life  and  being  at  firft  to 
what  was  once  nothing,  is  certainly  at  leaft  as  difficult 
as  to  reftore  a  bodily  vehicle  from  a  ftate  of  corruption, 
aiid  to  fe-unite  to  it  the  mind,  which  had  (till  preserved 
its  exiftence  during  the  ftate  of  feparation.  And  the 
fame  Omnipotence,  which  was  equal  to  the  former,  may 
t>6  fairly  concluded  equal  to  the  latter.  The  preciie 
modus,  in  which  this  re-union  of  the  material  and  fpi- 
ritual  parts  of  the  human  nature  at  the  refurredtion 
will  be  executed,  is  to  us,  as  well  as  innumerable 
other  effects  of  the  Divine  power,  wholly  unknown. 
The  following  hypothecs,  or  conjecture,  (the  author 
of  which  I  cannot  recollect)  has  been  thought  ingeni- 
ous. That  there  may  be  originally  difpofed,  in  the 
ftru&ure  of  the  human  frame,  a  fyliem  of  flaming  in 
miniature,  of  the  future  aerial  or  aetherial  refurredtion- 
body,  fo  enveloped  or  wrapt  up,  as  to  continue  incor- 
ruptible, till  the  confummation  of  all  things;  at  which 
time,  by  a  pre-eftabli(hed  law  of  Nature,  it  may  unfold 
itfelf  in  a  manner  analogous  to  conception  or  vegetation, 
and  the  foul  being  re-united  to  ir,  the  perfect  man  may 
again  appear,  renewed  in  hi§  nature  and  ftate,  and  yet 
in  general  the  fame  compound  being  he  is  at  prefent, 
confilling  of  foul  and  body,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
of  body,  foul,  and  fpirit  The  apoftle  PauVs  compa- 
rifon  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the  body  to  the  fo  wing  of 
a  grain  of  wheat ;  and  the  refurredtion  of  the  future  body 
to  the  fpringing  up  of  the  flalk,  which  we  know  to  be 
nothing  elfe  than  the  unfolding  of  the  minute  Jlamina 
originally  difpofed  in  the  grain  fown,  gives  counte- 
nance tp  this  conjecture,  and  probably  furniftied  the  firft 
hint  of  it.  It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  eftablifli  any  one 
hypothefis  whatever.  The  only  end  anfwered  by  men- 
tioning a  conjecture  for  folving  this  difficulty,  if  it  be 
&  difficulty,  is  to  fhew  the  do&vine  of  a  future  refur- 
re&ion  to  be  conceivable,  without  any  abfurdity.    It 
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mud  even  be  owned,  that  the  fcheroe  of  a  reftoration, 
or  renovation,  of  the  whole  human  nature  is  incom- 
parably more  beautiful  and  regular,  and  consequently 
more  likely  to  be  the  true  one,  than  that  received  by* the 
heathen  world,  which  fuppofed  the  total  lofs  or  detrac- 
tion of  one  efiential  part  of  the  nature,  I  mean  the  body, 
and  made  the  future  man  a  q^ite  different  being,  aa 
unbodied  fpirit,  inftead  of  an  embodied  one.  Whereas 
the  Chriftian  fcheme  reprefents  the  d^flblutipn  and  re- 
paration of  the  body  for  a  time  as  the  effect  and  punilh- 
rnent  of  vice,  and  its  reftoration  us  the  effed  of  the  kind 
interpofition  of  our  glorious  Deliverer;  by  which  means 
the  whole  exiftence  of  the  human  fpecies  (I  mean,  that 
part  of  them  which  fhall  be  found  fit  for  life  and  im- 
mortality) appears  uniform,  and  of  a  piece;  and  after 
the  conclufion  of  the  feparate  ftate,  goes  on  as  before, 
only  with  the  advantage  of  being  incomparably  more 
perfed,  though  (till  the  fame  in  kind. 

The  views  held  forth  in  Scripture  of  the  future  re- 
ftoration, glory,  and  bappinefs  of  the  peculiar  people  of 
God  ;  of  the  univerfal  eftablifhment  of  the  mod  pure 
and  perfedof  religions;  of  the  millennium,  or  paradife  re- 
ft ored,  with  the  general  prevalency  of  virtue  and  good- 
nefs;  by  which  means  a  very  great  proportion  of  thofe, 
who  fhall  live  in  that  period,  will  come  to  happinels; 
all  thefe  views  are  fublime,  worthy  of  the  Divine  reve- 
lation which  exhibits  them,  and  fuitable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  moral  oeconomy.  But,  as  the  future  parts  of 
prophecy  are,  and  ought  to  be,  difficult  to  underftaod 
in  all  their  minute  particulars,  as  is  evident  from  the 
diverfity  of  opinions  given  by  the  commentators  on  thofe 
parts  of  holy  writ ;  while  thev  generally  agree,  that  the 
above-mentioned  particular  are  in  Scripture  held  forth 
as  to  be  hereafter  accomplifhed ;  as  this,  I  fay,  is  the 
cafe,  it  may  not  be  neceffary  that  I  attempt  to  fix  any 
one  particular  fcheme  of  the  completion  of  thofe  parts 
of  prophecy. 

The  dodrine  of  a  future  general  judgment  of  the 
whole  human  race  by  the  fame  Divine  Perfon,  who, 
by  the  power  of  the  Father,  made  the  world,  and  who 
redeemed  it,  is  held  forth  in  Scripture  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able 
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able  to  the  pomp  with  which  fo  awful  a  (bene  may  be 
expeded  to  be  tranfaCted.  That  the  whole  Divine 
(Economy*  with  refpeCt  to  this  world,  fhould  conclude 
with  a  general  inquiry  into,  and  public  declaration  of, 
the  character,  and  fo  much  of  the  pad  conduct,  as  may 
be  neceffary,  of  every  individual  of  the  fpecies ;  and 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  different  behaviour  of  each, 
during  the  ftate  of  difcipline  and  probation,  their  fu- 
ture exiftence  fhould  be  happy  or  miferable ;  that  every 
individual  fhould  be  difpofed  of  according  to  what  he 
has  made  himfelf  fit  for  ;  all  this  the  perfeCi  reCtitude 
of  the  Divine  nature  indifpenfably  requires.  And  with- 
out this  conclusion  of  the  whole  ceconomy,  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  muft  be  imperfeCt  ;  or  rather, 
without  it,  the  very  idea  of  moral  government  is  ab- 
furd.  That  the  decifion  of  the  future  ftate  of  men  will 
turn  chiefly  upon  their  general  prevailing  characters ; 
the  habits  they  have  acquired ;  the  difpofitions  they 
have  cultivated;  their  attachment  to  virtue  and  obe- 
dience, or  to  irregularity  and  vice,  feems  probable  both 
from  Scripture  and  reafon.  So  that,  as  on  one  hand  a 
few  errors,  if  not  pnfifttd  in,  but  repented  of  and  re- 
formed, being  conlittent  with'a  prevailing  good  charac- 
ter, may  be  overlooked ;  fo,  on  the  other,  a  thoufand 
aCts  of  charity  or  virtue  of  any  kind,  if  done  from  indi- 
rect views,  or  by  perfons  of  hypocritical  or  bad  hearts, 
will  gain  no  favour  from  the  general  Judge.  Of  what 
confequence  is  it  then  that  we  be  fure  of  our  own  inte- 
grity! And  how  dreadful  may  the  effeCts  prove  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  difcipline,  with  one  vi- 
cious habit  uncorrected,  or  with  a  temper  of  mind  de- 
fective in  refpeCt  of  one  virtue! 

Whether  all  the  more  fecret  errors  of  perfons  of  good 
characters,  of  which  they  have  fincerely  repented,  which 
they  have  for  years  lamented  with  floods  of  undiffem- 
bled  tears,  and  which  they  have  thoroughly  reformed, 
will  be  difplayed  to  the  full  view  of  men  and  angels, 
feems  a  queftionable  point :  For  it  does  not  to  reafon 
appear  abfolutely  neceffary  :  It  being  eafily  enough 
conceivable,  that  the  character  of  a  perfon  may  be  de- 
terminable by  Divine  Wifdom,  and  capable  of  being 
1  l     '  fet 
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fct  forth  to  the  general  view  in  a  manner  fufficiently  fa- 
tisfa&ory,  without  fo  minute  an  examination.  And  if 
fo,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  fine  ere  penitent  will 
be  put  to  no  needlefs  pain.  And  if  there  is  a  pain  more 
cruel  than  another,  it  is  for  a  generous  mind  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  public  fliame.  Befides  what  reafon  may  fug- 
ged on  this  head,  the  numerous  expreffions  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  "  blotting  out  the  fins  of  penitents  from  the 
"  books  of  remembrance;  of  hiding,  covering,  and  for- 
"  getting  them,"  and  the  like,  feem  to  favour  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  character  and  conduct  of  penitents  will 
be  only  fo  far  difplayed,  as  to  fhew.fheni  to  be  fit  ob- 
jects of  the  Divine  Mercy. 

SECT.    IV. 

Confide  rations  on  the  Credibility  of  Scripture! 

IT  is  not  only  to  the  ftudious  and  learned,  that  the 
proofs  of  Revelation  lie  level.  All  men,  who  wiH 
apply  their  faculties  with  the  fame  diligence  and  attention 
which  they  every  day  bettow  upon  the  common  affairs, 
and  even  the  amufements,  of  life,  may  be  rationally  coiv- 
vinced,  that  they  are  under  Divine  Government,  and 
mull  feel,  that  they  are  accountable  creatures ;  upon 
which  fundamental  principles  the  whole  fcheme  of  Re- 
velation being  conftrufted,  they  may  eafily  bring  them- 
felves  to  fee  the  force  of  the  evidence  arifing  from  mira- 
cles and  the  completion  of  prophecy,  particularly  thofe 
relating  to  the  Jtwijb  people;  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  character  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  of  Cbriji, 
and  his  A  pottles ;  a  due  attention  to  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  dodtrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
Scripture ;  and  the  confideration  of  the  eftablifhmcnt 
of  Chriftianity,  fo  wholly  unaccountable  upon  any  other 
footing,  than  its  being  from  God ;  may  give  full  and  well- 
grounded  fatisfadtion  to  any  confiderate  perfon,  that  all 
the  obje&ions  of  the  oppofers  of  Revealed  Religion  can 
never  amount  to  fuch  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  whole, 
as  to  over-balance  the  pofitive  proof  for  it,  or  yield  a 
Sufficient  proof  that  the  whole  is  a  forgery. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  it  mud  be  observed,  that  to  be  quali- 
fied for  examining  in  a  proper  manner  all  the  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  Revelation,  requires  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  in  various  ways,  as  in  philological 
and  critical  learning*  hiftory,  and  philofophy,  natural 
and  moral.  Which  (hews  in  a  very  ftrange  light  the 
preemption  of  many  men  of  fuperficial  and  narrow  im- 
provements, who  pretend  to  oppofe  religion,  and  rafhly 
enter  into  a  difpute  for  which  they  are  fo  ill  furnilhed. 

For  it  is  the  unfair  and  fallacious  proceeding  of  many 
difingenuous  oppofers  of  Revealed  Religion,  to  detach 
fome  fingle  branch  of  proof,  or  fome  doubtful  argument, 
and  by  cavilling  at  tharf  endeavour  to  overturn  the 
whole  evidence  for  Revelation.  But  whoever  will  con- 
fider  the  fubjed  with  candour,  will  fee,  that  it  is  of  fuch 
an  extenfive  nature,  comprehends  fo  many  different 
views,  and  is  eftablifhed  upon  fuch  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments, drawn  from  different  parts  of  knowledge,  that 
the  true  ftate,  and  full  refult,  of  the  evidence,  upon  the 
whole,  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  reduced  to 
one  point;  and  confequently,  that  taking  any  one  narrow 
view  of  it,  and  judging  from  that,  is  the  way  to  deceive 
ourfelves  and  others.  It  is  indeed  as  if  a  man  were 
rafhly  to  pronounce,  that  the  earth  is  of  no  regular 
figure  whatever,  merely  from  obferving  the  irregularity 
of  the  Alps,  and  other  ranges  of  mountains,  which  fill 
the  eye  of  the  traveller,  while  the  whole  globe  is  too 
large,  and  too  near,  for  the  human  fight  to  comprehend 
its  general  figure.  Yet  the  very  firft  principles  of  geo- 
graphy fhew,  that  the  protuberance  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tain of  the  world,  being  but  three  miles  perpendicular, 
is  no  greater  irregularity  upon  a  globe,  eight  thou'fand 
miles  in  diameter,  than  the  little  roughneffes  upon  an 
orange  are  derogations  from  the  general  roundnefs  of  its 
figure ;  as  a  mite,  or  other  very  fmall  infed,  might  be 
fuppofed  to  imagine  them. 

To  confider  any  complex  fubjeft  in  a  partial  manner, 
exclufive  of  any  material  part,  and  without  taking  in 
the  whole  of  it,  is  not  conlidering  it  as  it  is ;  and*fub- 
jefts  will  not  be  underllood  otherwife  than  as  they  are. 
Men  of  narrow  minds  may  run  themfelves,  and  defigo- 

ing 
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ing  men  others,  into  endlefs  labyrinths,  and  inextrica- 
ble errors :  but  Truth  ftands  upon  its  own  eternal  and 
immoveable  bads ;  and  Wifdom  will  in  the  end  be  jufti- 
fied  of  her  children. 

The  whole  evidence  of  Revelation  is  not  prophecy 
alone,  nor  miracles  alone,  nor  the  fublimity  of  its 
do&rines  alone,  nor  the  purity  of  its  precepts  alone,  nor 
the  charadlers  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  Chri/l,  and  his 
Apoftles  alone,  nor  the  internal  character  of  fimplicity 
in  the  writings  of  Scripture  alone ;  nor  any  one  of  the 
other  branches  of  proof  alone ;  but  the  joint  coincidence 
and  accumulated  effeft  of  them  all  concentred.  Now, 
be  who  can  bring  himfelf  to  belief  ferioufly,  that  fuch  a 
number  of  amazing  coincidences,  fuch  a  variety  of  evi- 
dence, prefumptive  and  pofitive,  circumftantial  and 
eflential,  collateral  and  dired,  internal  and  external, 
fhould  by  the  Divine  Providence  be  fuffered  to  concur, 
to  the  effe&ual  and  remedilefs  deception  of  the  moil  in- 
quifitive,  judicious,  and  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  rauft 
have  ftrange  notions  of  the  Divine  (Economy  in  the 
moral  world.  And  he,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  fuper-abun' 
dant  and  accumulated  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Reve- 
lation, will  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  milled  into  oppofition 
againft  it,  merely  on  the  account  of  fome  fingle  circum- 
ftial  difficulty,  muft  have  no  head  for  judging  compli- 
cated evidence  ;  which  yet  every  man  has  occalion  to 
weigh,  and  to  aft  upon  almoft  every  day  of  his  life. 
And  he,  who,  from  indirect  views  of  any  kind,  labours 
to  miflead  mankind  into  oppofition  againft  what  would 
be  infinitely  to  their  advantage  to  receive,  is  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  truth,  and  of  mankind. 

If  the  facred  hiftory  of  Scripture  has  not  the  inter- 
nal marks  of  truth,  there  is  no  reafon  to  give  credit  to 
any  hiftory  in  the  world.  And  to  queftion  the  veracity 
of  ancient  hiftory  in  the  grofs,  would  be  (to  mention 
no  other  abfurd  confequences)  doubting  whether  there 
were  any  men  of  integrity  in  the  world,  till  thefe  four 
or  five  centuries  laft  paft.  The  remarkable  coincidence 
betwixt  facred  and  profane  hiftory  (hews  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  the  former ;  and  its  delivering  grave  and  credi- 
ble accounts  of  things,  while  many  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters 
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tcrs  amufe  us  with  fables  evidently  drawn  from  im- 
perfe<3  accounts  of  the  facred  ftory,  plainly  difcover 
Scripture  to  have  been  the  original  from  which  the 
other  is  an  imperfeft  copy.  Of  the  foundation  and 
meafure  of  certainty  attainable  by  teftimony,  I  have 
treated  elfewhere  *• 

The  fragments  of  ancient  Phoenician  hiftorians  pre- 
ferred by  Eufebius  ;  with  what  we  have  of  Zeno,  the 
Egyptian  writers,  whofe  opinions  and  accounts  of  things 
are  preferred  by  Diogenes,  Laertius,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  others ;  the  fragments  we  have  afcribed  to  Linus, 
Orpheus,  Epicbarmus  ;  The  remains  of  Sancboniatbon, 
Berofus,  Manetbo,  Pbilo  Byblius,  Euryfus  the  Pythago- 
rean, Hipparchus,  A  melius  the  PkUoniJl,  HeraclituSj 
Tinueus,  Cbalcidicus  (who  writes  of  Mo/esJ,  Homer, 
Hejtod,  Callimacbus,  Arijlopbanes,  Plato,  Cicero,  Ovid, 
all  thefe  in  what  the/  fay  of  the  creation,  agree  in  the 
main  with  Mofes's  account  of  it.  Homer,  Hefiod,  Calli- 
macbus,  Arijtobulus,  Tbeopbilus  of  Antiocb,  Lucian,  Dion 
Caffius,  Suetonius,  Jofepbus,  Pbilo,  Tibullus,  mention,  or 
allude  to,  the  univerfal  cuftom  of  reding  every  feventh 
day.  The  Egyptian  writers,  Plato,  Stoabo,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  others,  mention  the  (late  of  innocence,  and  the  Fall. 
Pbilo  Byblius,  from  Sancboniatbon  and  Plutarch,  (hew, 
that  feveral  particulars  of  the  Fall  were  received  by  the 
moft  ancient  heathens.  Ferdinand  Mendefius  teftifies, 
that  many  particulars  relating  to  Adam,  Eve,  the  for- 
bidden tree,  and  the  ferpent,  are  to  be  found  among  the 
natives  of  Peru,  and  the  Philippine  iflands.  And  the 
name  of  Adam  is  known  among  the  Indian  Bracbmans, 
which  word  has  been  by  fome  thought  to  have  been  a 
corruption  of  Abrabamans  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  pro- 
bable that  the  religion  of  Zoroq/lres  and  the  Magi  is 
derived  from  that  patriarch.  The  truth  of  Mofes's  ac- 
count of  the  flood  is  attefted  by  Berofus,  Diodorus,  Varro, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Molo,  Nicolaus,  Damafcenus, 
and  others  ;  fome  of  whom  mention  the  name  of  Noah, 
the  ark,  and  the  dove.  Jofepbus  Acojla,  and  Antonio 
Herrera  affirm,  that  at  Cuba,  Mecboana,  Nicaragua,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  the  memory  of  the  flood,  and 
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the  ark,  are  preferved,  and  were  found;  with  feveral 
other  doftrines,  of  mere  revelation,  upon  the  firft  dif- 
coveries  of  thofe  plates  by  the  Europeans.  But  to  pro- 
creed,  Berofus,  Manetho,  Hejiod,  Nicolaus,  Damafcenus, 
and  others,  mention  the  age  of  the  firft  men  to  have 
been  almoft  a  thoufand  years.  Plutarch,  Maximtu 
Tyrius,  Catullus,  and  others,  fpeak  of  an  intercourfe  be- 
tween God  and  men  in  ancient  times.  Porphyry,  Jam* 
hlichus,  and  others,  fpeak  of  angels.  The  hiftory  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  under  the  poetical  difguife  of  the 
giants  to  fcale  heaven,  is  found  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Luc  an,  and  the  Sibylline  Oracle  quoted  by  Jofepbus. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  PHny%  and  Solinus, 
mention  the  deilrudion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
hiftory  of  Abraham  and  other  patriarchs,  agreeable  to 
the  writings  of  Mofes,  is  found  in  Pbilo  Byblius  from 
Sancboniathon,  and  in  Berofus,  Hecatceus,  Damafcenus, 
Artapanus,  Eupolemus,  Demetrius,  and  Juftin  from  Tro- 
gus  Pompeius,  who  alfo  gives  Jofeptfs  hiftory  agreeable  to 
Scripture.  By  feveral  of  thefe  the  principal  adls  of  Mofet 
are  related.  Of  whom  mention  is  alfo  made  by  Mane* 
tbo,  LyJtmachus,€hceremon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Longinus, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  Red  Sea.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo, 
Pbilo  Byblius,  Arijfopbanes,  Tacitus,  Horace,  and  Juve- 
nal, mention  the  ceremony  of  circumcilion.  Eu/ebius 
tells  us,  that  a  book  was  written  by  Eupolemus  on  Elijah's 
Miracles.  The  Hiftory  of  Jonah  is  in  Lycopbron  and 
JEneas  Gazceus.  Julian  the  apoftate  owns  that  there 
were  infpired  men  among  the  Jews.  Menander  men- 
tions the  great  drought  in  the  time  of  Elijah.  Ihe 
hiftories  of  David  and  Solomon  are  given  in  a  pretty 
full  manner  in  the  remains  of  the  Pbcenician  Annals, 
and  Damafcenus }s  Hiftory,  in  Eupolemus,  and  Dius's 
Pbcenician  Hiftory,  who  fpeaks  of  riddles,  or  hard  que- 
ftions,  lent -betwixt  Solomon  and  Hiram  ;  of  which  alfo 
-  Menander  the  Ephejian  Hiftorian,  Alexander  Polybi/lor, 
and  others,  give  an  account.  Hazael,  King  of  Syria,  is 
mentioned  by  Jujtin.  Menander  the  Hiltorian  men- 
tions Sahnanafar,  who  carried  the  Ifraelites,  or  ten 
tribes,  into  that  captivity,  from  which  they  are  not  yet  re- 
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turned.    The  name  and  expeditions  of  Sennacherib,  King 
of  Affyria,  are  found  in  Berofus's  Cbaldaics,  and  Hero- 
dotus'* Hiftory,  which  laft  relates  the  deftru&ion  of  his 
vaft  army  (2  Kings  xvii.)   with   a   mixture  of  fable. 
Suetonius,   Tacitus,  Pliny  the  younger,   and   Numcnius 
teftify,   that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Jefus  Cbrift* 
His  miracles  are  owned  by  Celfus,  Julian  the  Apoftate, 
and  the  Jewi/b  writers,  who  oppofe  Chriftianity.     Por* 
pbyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  fays, 
4<  after  Cbrijl  was  worfhipped,  no  one  received  any  be- 
u  nefit  from  the  gods."     Suetonius,  Tacuus,  Pliny,  Ju- 
Han  the  Apoftate,  and  the  Jewi/b  writers,  mention  his 
being  put  to  death.     And  Tacitus  affirms,  that  many 
were  put  to  death  for  their  adherence  to  his  religion. 
A  very  particular  and  favourable  account  of  the  cha- 
ra6ter  and  behaviour  of  the  firft  Chriftians  is  given  by 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  (till  extant* 
Phlegon,  in  his  Annals,  mentions  the  miracles  of  St. 
Peter.     And  St.  Paul  is  celebrated  in  a  fragment  of 
Longinus  among  eminent  orators.     The  Hiftory  of  our 
Saviour's  life,  death,  refurredtion,  and  afcenfion,  was 
declared  by  the  Apoftles  in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  and 
in  the  very  country,  where  he  lived,  died,   and  rofe 
again.    They  wrote  their  accounts  in  Greek,  which  was 
univerfally  underftood,  and  related  the  things,  as  they 
pafled  a  very  few  years  before,   and  which  muft  have 
been  frelh  in  every  body's  memory.  The  name  of  Jefus 
muft  have  been  entered  in  the  public  tables,  or  regiiters, 
at  his  birth.     To  which  accordingly  Juftin  Martyr  and 
Tertullian  appeal.    And  the  account  of  his  death  and  re- 
furredtion  muft,  according  to  the  cuftom,  when  any  thing 
remarkable  happened  in  any  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire, have  been  lent  to  the  Court  o£Rome.   The  memory 
of  the  (laughter  of  the  innocents  is  preferred  hy  Au- 
fujlus's  remark  on  Herod's  cruelty.      The  miraculous 
darknefs  at  our- Saviour's  crucifixion   (which  was  un- 
doubtedly fupernatural ;    it  being  impofiible  that  the 
fun  thould  be  eclipfed  by  the  moon  which  was  then  in 
oppofition)  is  affirmed  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  upon 
record  in  his  time  in  the  public  regifters.     Our  Saviour 
is  feveral  times  mentioned  by  Jojepbus  ;  though  not  in 
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fuch  a  manner  as  fo  extraordinary  a  chara&er  deferved. 
but  nothing  is  more  common  than  fuch  unexpected 
negle&s  in  hiftorians.  Befides,  it  is  probable  that 
Jofipbus  might  be  under  fome  conftraint  in  touching 
on  the  fubjecl  of  Cbrift  and  his  Religion  ;  as  he  makes 
honourable  mention  of  John  Baptijl,  and  of  James  the 
brother  of  l?fus  ;  to  whofe  murder  he  afcribes  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  Jerufalem. 

Such  public  paflages  as  the  dumbnefs  infli&ed  on 
Zacbarias,  while  the  people  were  waiting  without  the 
temple ;  of  the  wife  men  from  the  eaft  ;  of  the  murder 
of  the  innocents  ;  of  our  Saviour's  driving  fome  hun- 
dreds, probably,  of  people  out  of  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  immediately  after  his  triumph,  which  muft 
have  alarmed  the  whole  city ;  the  prodigies  at  his 
death  ;  the  dreadful  end  of  Judas  Ifcariot ;  the  names 
of  the  Roman  Emperor,  and  Governor,  of  Herod,  of  the 
High  Prieft.  of  Nicodemus,  of  Jofepb  of  Atimatbaa,  of 
Gamaliel^  Diony/ius,  the  Areopagite,  Sergius  Paukis,  Simon 
Magus %  Felix,  King  Agrippa,  Tertullus^  Gallio,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  mentioned  with  great 
"freedom,  fhew,  that  the  hiftorians  were  under  no  appre- 
henfion  of  being  detected  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  efta- 
bli(h  the  genuinenefs  of  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory 
by  chronological  and  geographical  evidences.  Nor 
would  any  fet  of  impoftors  have  overloaded  their  fcheme 
with  fuch  a  number  of  circumftances  no  way  neceflary 
to  it,  for  fear  of  committing  fome  blunder,  which  might 
have  detedted  them.  The  miraculous  power  of  inflict- 
ing death  upon  offenders,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Ananias  and 
Sappbira,  and  blindnefs  in  that  of  Elymas,  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  boafted  of,  if  it  had  not  been  true ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  danger  of  being  called  to  account  by  the 
civil  magiftrate.  And  that  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory 
is  not  a  forgery  of  latter  times,  is  much  better  efta- 
blilhed,  than  that  the  iEneid,  the  Metamorphofis,  and 
Horace's  works,  were  writ  in  the  Augujlan  age.  For 
none  of  them  was  authenticated  by  whole  churches, 
nor  are  they  cited  by  multitudes  of  authors  cotempo- 
rary  with  them,  as  the  apoftolical  writings  are  by  Bar- 
nab  as  y  Clctiuns,  Romanus,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  the 
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tell,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  genuine  works  of  the 
authors,  whofe  names  they  bear,  by  enemies,  as  Trypbo* 
Julian  the  Apoftate,  and  others  of  the  earlieft  ages,  and 
authenticated  by  fucceeding  writers  through  every  fol- 
lowing period.  The  numerous  ancient  apologHts  for 
Chriftianity,  in  their  addrefles  to  the  Emperors,  con- 
firm the  particulars  of  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory  by 
their  appeals  to  records  then  extant,  and  perfons  then 
living.  And  hiftory  fhews,  that  thofe  appeals  were  fo 
Convincing  as  to  gain  the  Chriftians  from  time  to  timet 
favour  and  mercy  from  the  Emperors. 

That  the  Mofaic  Hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  their 
pofterity  the  Jews  and  Ifraelliet,  is  genuine,  is  in  a 
manner  vifible  at  this  day  from  the  prefent  circum* 
fiances  of  that  part  of  them,  who  are  diftinguifhed  from 
iall  other  people,  I  mean  the  Jews,  or  the  pofterity  of 
the  two  tribes  :  for  thofe  of  the  ten  are,  according  to 
the  predictions  of  prophecy,  at  prefent  undittinguifhed* 
though  hereafter  to  be  reftored  with  their  brethren  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land.  There  is  no  fuch  minute  and 
circumftantial  proof,  that  the  Italians  are  the  defcen* 
dents  of  the  ancient  Romans,  or  the  French  of  the  Gauls* 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  miraculous  and  fuper- 
natural  parts  of  the  facred  ftory  depend  on  the  very 
fame  authority  as  the  common,  and  are  accordingly  re* 
lated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  the  whole  hangs  fo  to- 
gether, and  refts  on  the  fame  foundation,  that  they" 
mult  either  be  both  true,  or  both  falfe.  But  no  one 
ever  imagined  the  latter  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  Simplicity  of  the  Scripture  accounts  of  ttik  tfioft 
ftriking  and  amazing  events  any  where  related,  their 
being  defcribed  in  the  fame  artlefs  and  unaffe&ed 
manner  as  the  common  occurrences  of  hiftory %  is  at 
leaft  a  vtxy  ftrong  prefumption,  that  the  relators  had 
no  defign  of  any  kind,  but  to  give  a  true  reprefentation 
offa&s.  Had  Mofes,  the  moft  ancient  of  hifloriansj 
had  any  defign  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  could  he,  in 
Jkis  aecount  of  the  creation,  the  flood,  the  defi  ruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  from  heaven,  of  thfc 
efcape  of  the  Iftaelitijh  people  from  Egyptian  tyranny^ 
and  their  paffage  through  the  wiidernefs  under  his  oj¥a 
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condudt,  (a  retreat  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
ten  thoufand  under  Xenopbon,  which  makes  fuch  a 
figure  in  hiftory)  could  the  relator  of  thefe  amazing 
events  have  avoided  expiating  and  flourifhing  upon 
fuch  aftonifhing  fcenes,  had  they  been  mere  invention? 
Would  the  fabulous  writer  of  a  fet  of  adventures,  of 
which  himfelf  was  the  fictitious  hero,  have  fpoke  of 
himfelf  with  the  modefty  which  appears  in  the  Mofaic 
Hiitory?  Would  he  have  reprefented  himfelf  as  capa- 
ble of  timidity,  diffidence,  or  paffion  ?  Would  he  have 
immortalized  his  own  weaknefles  ?  Had  the  inventor 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  Abraham,  and  his  potterity, 
intended  his  fi&itious  hiftory  as  an  encomium  upon 
that  people,  as  Virgil  did  his  ^Eneid  on  his  country- 
men, would  he  have  reprefented  them  as  a  perverfe, 
difobedient  people,  fo  often  under  the  difpleafure  of 
their  God ;  condemned  to  wander  forty  years,  and 
perifh  at  laft  to  the  number  of  many  thoufands  in  the 
-wildernefs,  to  the  feeming  difparagement  of  the  wifdom 
of  their  leader ;  ever  deviating  into  the  worfhip  of  idols, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  the 
numerous  miracles  wrought  in  their  favour  by  the  true 
God,  a  circumftance  very  improper  to  be  dwelt  on,  as 
being  likely  to  bring  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles  into 
queftion  with  fupcrficial  readers  ? 

Would  the  inventors  of  the  New  Teftament  Hiftory, 
fuppofing  it  a  fi&ion,  have  given  an  account  of  fuch  a 
feries  of  miracles  in  the  cool  and  unaffected  manner 
they  do,  had  they  not  been  genuine  ?  Could  they  have 
avoided  fome  flights  of  fancy  in  defcribing  fuch  won- 
ders, as  the  feeding  of  thoufands  with  almoft  nothing; 
the  curing  of  difeafes,  calming  of  tempefts,  driving  evil 
fpirits  from  their  holds,  and  calling  the  dead  out  of 
their  graves,  with  a  word  ?  Could  they  have  given  an 
account  of  the  barbarities  infii&ed  on  the  moil  innocent 
and  amiable  of  ull  charadters,  without  working  up  their 
narration  to  the  pitch  of  a  tragedy  ? 

Muft  not  a  man  be  out  of  his  wits  before  he  could 
think  of  writing  a  fet  of  grave  directions  about  the  con- 
duct of  miraculous  and  fupcrnatural  gifts,  as  of  fpeaking 
foreign  languages,  which  the  fpeakers  had  never  learn- 
ed} 
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ed  ;  foretelling  future  events,  and  the  like  ;  muft  not  a 
man  be  diftra&ed,  who,  in  our  times,  when  no  fuch 
miraculous  gifts  fubfift,  fhould  write  of  them  as  common 
and  unqueftionable  ?  This  the  Apoftle  Paul,  one  of  the 
moll  judicious  writers  of  antiquity,  facred  or  profane, 
doe?  in  a  variety  of  places ;  mentioning  them  inciden- 
tally and  without  going  out  of  his  way  to  prove  the  ex- 
iftence  of  them,  and  even  depreciating  them  in  com- 
parifon  with  moral  virtues.  What  is  to  be  concluded 
from  hence,  but  that  thofe  miraculous  gifts  were  at  that 
time  as  notorious,  and  common,  as  perhaps  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  or  any  other  feience,  is  now 
among  us? 

Miracles  being  a  very  important  part  of  the  evidence 
for  Revelation,  it  is  proper  to  confider  a  little  *  that 
fubjeft.  And  firft,  one  would  wonder,  that  ever  it  fhould 
have  occurred  to  any  perfon,  that  the  proof  from  mira-- 
cles  is  a  weak  or  fufpicious  one,  fuppofing  the  miracles 
to  be  really  fuch,  and  nothing  inconfiftent  in  the  doc- 
trine they  are  brought  in  proof  of.  For  nothing  feems 
more  reafonable  to  expedt,  than  that,  if  the  Author  of 
Nature  fhould  choofe  to  be  likewife  Author  of  Revela- 
tion, he  fhould  fhew  his  concern  in  the  eftablifhment 
or  promulgation  of  fuch  Revelation,  by  exerting  that 
power  over  nature,  which  we  know  he  is  poflefled  of, 
and  for  which  we  believe  and  adore  him,  as  the  Author 
of  Nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more  reafonable  to  ex- 
pe&,  than  that  He,  who  firft  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  life,  fhould,  in  order  to  afTure  mankind,  that 
a  particular  meflage  comes  from  Him,  give  power  to 
thofe  he  employs  in  carrying  fuch  meflage,  to  reftore 
life  to  the  dead;  or  than  that  He,  who  made  the  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  world,  fhould  authenticate  his  re- 
vealed laws  by  giving  to  thofe,  whom  he  employs  in 
promulgating  them,  a  power  over  nature,  a  command 
of  the  elements  of  air  and  water ;  fo  that  winds  may 
ceafe  to  rage,  and  waves  to  roll  at  their  word  ?  There 
is  indeed  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  that 
thofe  very  objeftors  againft  the  propriety  of  miracles, 
as  a  proof  of  a  Revelation  coming  from  God,  would  have 
fojznd  fault  with  Chriftianity,   had  there  been  no  ac- 
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of  miracles  in  Scripture,  as  deficient  in  one  very  ftrong 
and  convincing  evidence  of  a  Divine  Original. 

The  proper  definition  of  fuch  a  miracle  as  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  worked  by  Divine  Authority  for  proof 
of  a  Revelation  from  God,  is,  An  immediate  and  extra- 
ordinary effed  of  power  fuperior  to  all  human  ;  exhi- 
bited in  prefence  of  a  competent  number  of  credible 
ivitnefles,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  fubjeft  to  their  de- 
liberate examination  ;  exprefsly  declared  to  be  intended 
for  eftablifhing  a  doctrine  in  itielf  reafonable,  and  ufe- 
ful  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue. 

Firft,  a  proper  miracle,  in  the  theological  fenfe,  muft 
be  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  effedt  of  power,  ex- 
hibited exprefsly  for  the  purpofe.  For  the  application 
of  any  of  the  conftant  and  regular  powers  or  properties 
of  natural  bodies,  in  however  artful,  or  to  common  peo- 
ple inconceivable,  a  manner,  is  no  miracle  ;  elfe  all  the 
arts,  efpecially  chemiftry,  might  be  faid  to  be  fyftems 
of  miracles.  The  pretended  miracle  of  the  liquefadion 
pf  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius,  with  which  the  priefts 
jn  Popifh  countries  yearly  delude  the  ignorant  people, 
is  no  more  than  the  natural  efFedt  of  a  certain  liquor 
propped  upon  a  mafs  of  a  particular  gummy,  or 
xefinous  fubftance^  which  diflblves  in  a  manner  as  little 
miraculous,  as  that  of  a  lump  of  fugar,  upon  which 
water  is  dropped.  But  to  proceed.  The  miraculous 
work  performed  muft  be  the  effedt  of  a  power  fu- 
perior to  all  human.  It  is  not  neceflary,  that  it  be  fu- 
perior to  angelic  power.  Becaufe  our  beft  notions  of 
the  Divine  Oeconomy  lead  us  to  believe  that  fpiritual  be- 
ings are  the  inftrumentsof  God  for  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind. So  that  while  we  believe  this  to  queftion  a  miracle 
performed  by  a  good  angel,  would  be  infulting  Heaven 
itfelf.  And  we  may  reaibnably  conclude  from  the  ten- 
dency of  the  dodtrine  or  laws  to  be  eftablilhed,  whether 
the  miracle  is  wrought  by  a  good  or  evil  being,  accord- 
ing to  our  Saviour's  reafoning,  Matth.  xii.  25.  A  mira- 
cle performed  in  confirmation  of  a  doftrine  tending  to 
promote  and  eftablifli  virtue  in  tbe  world,  and  to  de- 
feat the  defigns  which  evil  beings  may  have  againft 
piankind,  may  reafonably  be  concluded  to  be  wrought 
|>y  the  power,  not  of  a  fiend,  but  a  good  fpirit,  and 
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contrariwife.  For  it  is  reafonable  to  exped  a  being  to 
exert  bis  power  for  the  advancement  of  what  is  agree- 
able to  his  own  character,  and  not  for  the  contrary 
purpofe. 

Some  miracles  may  be  conceived  not  to  be  clearly >9 
and  indifputably,  above  all  human  power ;  and  yet  to 
be  genuine  miracles.  Some  of  the  works  of  Mofes  were 
fuch,  that  the  Egyptian  artitls  could  imitate  tkem  in 
fome  manner,  delulive  indeed,  and  defedive;  but  which 
rendered  it  at  lead  difputable  whether  they  were  wholly 
above  human  power,  or  not.  Nor  is  it  neceflary,  that 
every  Divine  million  be  fo  authenticated  as  to  put  its 
genuinenefs  beyond  all  pqffible  queJKon.  It  is  enough, 
if,  upon  the  whole,  there  be  a  coniiderable  overbalance 
of  credibility.  For,  after  all,  dired  Revelations  of  all 
kinds,  are  ever  to  be  confidered  as  exuberances  of  Divine 
Goodnefs ;  as  advautages  beyond  what  rational  agents, 
in  mod  cafes,  have  any  ground  to  expedl ;  and  are 
therefore  by  no  means  to  be  thought  deficient,  if  they 
want  this  or  that  evidence,  and  be  not  attended  with 
all  the  circumftances  of  convidion  which  our  fantadi- 
cal  imaginations  could  invent.  The  lead  and  lowed 
degree  of  fupernatural  allidance  is  more  than  \ye  had 
any  reafon  to  exped,  or  pretence  to  demand.  And  had 
we  never  been  bleft  with  any  clear  and  extenfive  Re- 
velation, we  Qiould  have  been  altogether  wkhout  ex- 
cufe  in  ading  a  wicked  part,  and  ilifling  the  light  of 
natural  confcience. 

Othersof  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  thofe  by  far  the 
mod  coniiderable  part,  are  fuch  as  to  be  clearly  and  un- 
quedionably  above  all  human  power.  Of  this  fort  are 
the  dividing  of  theRed  Sea,  the  curing  inveterate  difeafes 
with  a  word,  and  railing  the  dead. 

A  miracle  ought  (in  order  to  its  being  received  by 
thofe  who  were  not  eye-witnefles)  to  have  been  wrought 
in  the  presence  of  fuch  a  number  of  credible  witneffes, 
as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  there  fbould  have  been  any 
delufion.  Though  it  may  be  poffible,  that  the  fenfes  of 
one  or  two  perfons  may  be  deceived,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  thofe  of  any  number  ftiould.  And  the 
greater  the  number  of  the  witneffes  is  (fuppofing  tbenii 
jcxedible)  the  probability  of  their  being  all  at  the  fame 
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time  under  a  delufion  becomes  the  lefs,  till  it  comes  to 
be  wholly  incredible  and  inconceivable.  And  then 
their  teftimony  becomes  unqueftionable.  This  neceffary 
condition  effectually  excludes  fuch  pretended  miracles 
ps  thofe  of  Mabomefs  vifion,  which  paffed  wholly 
without  witnefs.  For  our  Saviour's  reafoning  is  unde- 
niably juft  \  if  a  man  bear  record  of  himfelf  bis  record 
is  not  true  ;  that  is,  the  mere  affertion  of  a  perfon,  who, 
for  any  thing  that  appears,  may  be  interefted  to  deceive, 
is  no:  a  iufKcient  ground  of  credit.  On  this  account 
alio  r.bat  moii  monftrous  infult  upon  all  the  fenfes  and 
facuines  of  mankind,  Tranfubftantiation,  is  effe&ually 
put  off  from  all  pretenfions  to  the  charadter  of  a  miracle. 
tor  the  wafer  is  fo  far  from  having  been  ever  turned 
into  a  whole  Cbrijl  before  any  credible  witnefs,  or  wit- 
neffes ;  that  every  perfon,  before  whom  it  has  been 
attempted  or  pretended  to  be  done,  has  had,  or  might 
have  had,  the  affurances  of  both  fenfe  and  underftand- 
ing,  that  it  remained  (till  as  much  wafer  as  ever. 

The  witneffes  of  a  miracle  muft  be  credible.  They 
muft  be  under  no  vifible  temptation  to  deceive ;  and 
they  muft  be  perfons  of  fuch  underftanding  as  to  be 
equal  to  the  examination  of  the  pretended  miracle. 
The  pretended  miracles  of  the  papifts  may  on  very  juft 
grounds  be  fufpe&ed  ;  as  we  know  what  immenfe  pro- 
fits that  worldly  church  gets  by  deluding  the  people. 
The  workers  of  the  Scripture-miracles  were  under  no 
temptation  to  bribe  witneffes,  but  quite  to  the  contrary. 
For  they  all  loft,  and  none  of  them  gained  any  thing 
fecular  by  their  works.  Mofes  forfook  the  court  of 
Pharaob9  to  wander  many  years  in  the  wilderneis,  and 
die  there.  The  prophets  fuffered  perfecution  and  death 
for  their  plainnefs  in  reproving  the  fafhionable  vices  of 
their  times.  The  bleffed  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
his  apoftles,  and  the  firft  profelytes  to  Chriftianity,  ex- 
pofed  thetnfelves  to  every  kind  of  affliction  and  diftreis, 
and  to  violent  and  infamous  deaths.  So  that  they  can- 
not, with  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  be  fufpedled  of  having 
bribed  witneffes  to  teftify  to  their  miracles  ;  nor  indeed 
had  they  any  fecular  advantage  to  offer  in  order  to  gain 
profelytes, 
V  The 
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The  witncflcs  of  a  fuppofed  miracle  mud,  in  order 
to  its  credibility,  be  fuppofed  perfons  of  fuch  under- 
{landing,  as  to  be  equal  to  the  examination  of  the  fad.- 
Now  the  Scripture-miracles  were  performed  before  fuch 
numbers,  that,  according  to  the  common  courfe  of 
human  capacities,  they  muit  have  been  feen  and  exa- 
mined by  many  perfons,  not  only  of  fufficient  under- 
ftanding  for  inquiring  into  a  fimple  fad,  but  of  more 
fhrewdnefs  and  fagacity  than  ordinary.  Nor  was  there 
any  fuperior  capacity  neceffary  to  determine  whether 
the  Red- Sea  was  really  miraculoufly  divided,  when  the 
thoufands  of  Ifrael  pafled  through  it  in  full  march,  and 
faw  the  waters  as  a  wall  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  left.  Nor  was  there  any  occalion  for  great  faga- 
city to  convince  thofe  who  faw  fome  hundreds  of 
difeafed  people  healed  with  a  word,  that  real  miracles 
were  wrought.  Nor  was  there  any  fubtlety  of  difcern- 
ment  neceffary  to  convince  the  difciples  of  Chrijly  who 
had  converfed  with  him  for  feveral  years,  who  heard 
him  fpeak  as  never  man  fpoke,  that  he,  who  after  his 
death  appeared  to  feveral  hundreds  together,  and  oftei* 
converfed  intimately  with  the  eleven,  for  fix  weeks,  was 
the  fame  perfon,  their  well-known  Lord  and  Matter, 
whom  they  faw  crucified  on  mount  Calvary. 

It  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  of  a  proper  miracle, 
that,  in  order  to  credibility,  it  is  necefikry,  that  the 
effed  be  fuch  as  to  be  fubjed  to  the  full  examination 
of  the  fpedators.  There  are  very  few  of  the  Scripture- 
miracles  that  were  not  of  too  fubftantial  and  perma- 
nent a  nature,  to  be  in  any  manner  imitated  by  the 
pr&Jligi<s,  or  tricks  of  impoftors.  A  fudden  appearancef 
for  a  fhort  time,  of  any  ftrange  and  unaccountable  kind, 
might  be  queftioned.  But  a  body  difeafed  for  many 
years,  cured  with  a  word,  a  withered  limb  reftoredina 
moment,  a  diftraded  brain  inftantly  Jfedrefifed,  a  daemon 
authoritatively  difpofiefled,  a  man  four  days  buried,  re- 
called to  life  ;  thefe  are  effeds  of  power  too  fubftantial 
to  be  miftaken ;  and  too  lading  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  hav- 
ing pafled  through  a  fuperficial  examination. 

Laftly,  it  is  faid  in  the  above  definition  nf  a  proper 
gnd  credible  miracle,  that  it  mult  be  a^ared  <;v  the 
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worker  of  it  to  be  wrought  exprefsly  in  confirmation  of 
Some  particular  dodrine,  which  dodrine  mud  be  fuch 
sis  to  commend  itfelf  to  the  unprejudiced  reafon  of  man- 
kind, and  to  bear  the  marks  of  a  revelation  worthy  of 
God,  and  ufeful  for  men.  A  miracle,  or  wonderful 
cflfed,  conneded  with  no  particular  dodrine,  is  to  be 
called  a  natural  or  artificial  phenomenon,  or  a  prodigy; 
not  a  miracle  in  a  theological  fenfe,  which  laft  alone  is 
what  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  with. 

No  miracle  whatever,  nor  any  number  of  miracles, 
would  be  fufficient  to  prove  twice  two  to  be  five.  Be- 
caufe  we  are  more  clearly  and  undoubtedly  certain  of 
the. proportions  of  numbers,  than  of  any  thing  fuper- 
natural.  And  all  miracles  are  fupernatural.  And  it 
would  be  abfurd  to  imagine  that  the  infinitely  wife 
Author  of  reafon  lhould  exped  us  to  queftion  the  cer- 
tain information  of  our  reafon  upon  evidence  lefs  certain. 

Again, .  if  miracles  are  pretended  to  be  wrought  ia 
proof  of  a  dodrine  which  leads  to  any  vicious  or  impi- 
ous pradice,  as  we  may,  by  a  proper  examination,  and 
due  ufe  of  our  faculties,  be  more  certain,  that  fuch  a 
dodrine  cannot  be  from  God,  than  we  can  be,  that  a 
pretended  miracle,  in  fupport  of  it,  is  from  him  ;  it  is 
plain,  we  are  to  rejed  both  the  dodrine  and  pretended 
miracle,  as  inefficient  againft  the  clear  and  unqueftion- 
able  didates  of  reafon.  But  if  miracles,  anfwering  ia 
every  part  the  above  definition,  are  wrought  before  cre- 
dible witnefles,  in  exprefsatteftation  of  a  dodrine ,  though 
not  difcoverable  by  reafon,  yet  not  contradidory  to  it, 
and  tending  to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs,  we  ought  in  any  reafon  to  conclude  fuch  miracles, 
when  properly  attefted,  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
power  of  God,  or  of  fome  being  authorifed  by  him ; 
and  may  judge  ourfelves  fafe  in  receiving  them  as  fuch; 
becaufe  we  cann*t  fuppofe  that  God  would  leave  his 
creatures  in  a  (late  obnoxious  to  remedilefs  delufion ; 
nay,  we  cannot  but  think  it  criminal  to  negled,  or  op- 
pofe,  miracles  in  fuch  a  manner  attefted,  or  the  dodrine 
intended  to  be  eftablifhed  by  them. 

It  has  been  objeded  againft  the  account,  we  have  in 
Scripture,  of  innumerable  miracles  performed  by  Mofet, 
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and  the  prophets,  Chrift%  and  his  apoftles  ;  That  it  is 
not  likely,  they  (hould  be  true,  becaufe  we  have  none 
fuch  in  our  times.  That,  as  we  have  no  experience  of 
miracles,  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  ever  there 
were  any  performed. 

Suppofing  it  were  ftri&ly  true,  that  we  have  no  ex- 
perience, or  ocular  convidtion,  of  the  poffibility  of  mira- 
cles, which  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted ; 
thofe  who  urge  this  objedtion,  would  do  well  to  confi- 
der,  before  they  embark  their  unbelief  upon  it,  how  far 
it  will  carry  them.  If,  becaufe  we  fee  no  miracles  now, 
we  may  fafely  argue,  that  there  never  were  any,  it  will 
be  as  good  fenfe  tS  fay,  Becaufe  we  now  fee  an  earth,  a 
fun,  moon,  and  liars  j  there  never  was  a  time,  when 
they  were  not;  there  never  was  a  time,  when  the 
Divine  Wifdom  governed  his  natural,  or  moral  fyftem 
otherwife  than  he  does  now  ;  there  are  no  different 
ftates  of  things,  nor  any  different  exigencies  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  differences  ;  it  is  abfurd  to  conceive  of 
any  change  in  any  one  particular,  or  in  the  general 
{Economy  of  the  univerfe. 

The  account  we  have  in  the  New  Tcftament,  of  the 
daetnoniacs  miraculoufly  cured  by  our  Saviour,  ha%  par- 
ticularly, been  thought  to  pinch  fo  hard,  that  iome 
have,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  attempted, 
(in  my  humble  opinion,  altogether  unwarrantably)  to 
explain  away  the  whole  dodrine  of  poffeffion  by  fpirits. 
How  comes  it,  fay  the  objc&ors,  that  we  read  of  fuch 
numbers  of  perfons  in  ChrijVs  time  poffeffed  with  dae- 
mons ;  while  we  have  no  inftances  of  any  fuch  in  our 
days  ?  To  this  fome  gentlemen,  whofe  abilities  I  fliould 
be  proud  to  equal,  and  of  whofe  fincere  belief  of 
Chriftianity  1  have  no  more  doubt  than  of  my  own, 
have  given  an  anfwer,  which  1  cannot  help  thinking 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  caufe.  "  The  Daemoniacs," 
fay  thofe  gentlemen,  "  were  no  more  than  mad  people, 
€i  who  were  not  then,  nor  are  now,  poffeffed  with  fpirits, 
**  any  more  than  other  difeafed  perfons.  Their  being 
"  fpoken  of  as  poffeffed,  was  no  other  than  a  common 
"  way  of  expreffing  their  difeafe  or  diftrefs ;  and  the 
f*  difpoffeffing  them,  was  only  the  cure  j  which  was 
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44  ftill  miraculous."  But,  if  any  man  can  reconcile 
this  notion  with  the  accounts  we  have  from  the  Evan* 
gelifts,  he  muft  have  a  key,  which,  I  own,  I  am  not 
mafter  of.  That  a  fet  of  grave  hiftorians,  facred  hifto* 
rians,  fhould  fill  up  their  narration  with  apcounts  of 
what  was  faid  by  fuch  a  number  of  madmen ;  that 
thofe  madmen  fhould  univerfally  fpeak  to  better  pur- 
pofe,  than  the  bulk  of  thofe,  who  were  in  their  fenfes ; 
that  they  (hould  at  once,  the  firft  moment  they  caft 
their  eyes  on  our  Saviour,  know  him  to  be  the  Cbrijl, 
while  fome  even  of  his  own  difciples  hardly  knew  what 
to  think  of  him  ;  that  our  Saviour  himfelf  fhould  enu- 
merate his  cafting  out  evil  fpirits,  befides  curing  dif- 
eafes,  as  a  miracle  entirely  feparate,  and  of  its  own 
kind,  and  mention  his  conqueft  over  Satan  and  his 
wicked  fpirits,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  the  true  Meffiab; 
that  he  fhould  allow  his  difciples  to  continue  in  a  mif- 
take  with  refpect  to  a  point  of  fuch  confequence  ;  that 
he  fhould  advife  them  to  rejoice  more  in  the  thought 
of  their  names  being  written  in  heaven,  than  in  their 
having  received  power  over  fpirits,  without  telling 
them  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were  altogether  in  a 
miftake  about  their  having  received  any  fuch  power; 
that  we  fhould  be  gravely  told  that  the  madnefs  (not 
the  fpirits)  which  poflefled  the  men  in  the  tombs,  in- 
treated  our  Saviour  to  fend  it  into  the  herd  of  fwine ; 
that  the  madnefs  (not  the  fpirit)  fhould  fo  often  intreat 
and  adjure  him  not  to  fend  it  to  the  place  of  torment 
before  the  time,  that  is,  probably,  before  the  laft  judg- 
ment, or  perhaps  an  earlier  period  fpoken  of  in  the  Apo- 
calypfe ;  that  all  thefe  folemn  accounts  fhould  be  given 
in  fuch  a  hiftory,  and  nothing  to  ftiew  them  to  be  figu- 
rative, nor,  as  far  as  I  can  fee,  any  poflibility  of  at  all 
underftanding  them  otherwife  than  literally ;  feems 
wholly  unaccountable.  Nor  can  I  help  thinking  that 
the  folution  is  incomparably  harder  to  grapple  with 
than  the  difficulty.  I  deny  not,  that  there  are  paffages 
in  the  gofpels,  where  a  difeafe  is  in  one  place  fpoken  of 
as  an  infli&ion  of  an  evil  fpirit,  and  in  another  as  a 
mere  difeafe.  But  this  does  not  at  all  aflfedt  the  point 
in  difpute  j  becaufe  the  queftion  is  not,  Whether  the 
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munication  from  feparate  fpirits.  The  behaviour  of 
the  prophet  in  the  Old  Teftament,  who  calls  for  an  in- 
ftrument  of  mufic,  when  he  waits  for  an  infpiration, 
does  likewife  countenance  the  fame  notion ;  as  if  the 
natural  effeft  of  melody  was  to  open  the  way  to  the 
mind  in  a  mechanical  manner,  in  order  to  the  more  full 
admiffion  of  the  fupernatural  communications.  To 
conclude  what  I  would  fay  on  the  difficulty  of  the  de- 
moniacs in  the  gofpel-hiftory,  I  do  not  pretend  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  true  folution.  All  I  contend  for  is, 
That  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  prefence  of  fpi- 
rits, is,  in  my  opinion,  unwarrantable  and  dangerous, 
and  removing  a  lefs  difficulty  to  put  a  greater  in  it* 
place. 

To  return  to  the  general  objection  I  was  upon  before 
this  digreffion,  which  was,  That  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  there  ever  were  any  miracles,  becaufe  we  have 
no  experience  of  any  in  our  times ;  I  have  to  fay  far- 
ther, that  the  objedion  is  not  founded  upon  truth ;  at 
leaft  not  upon  an  unqueftionable  truth.  For  many  per- 
fons  of  good  judgment  have  declared  it  to  be  their  opi- 
nion, that  among  the  innumerable  fictitious  accounts  of 
fupernatural  appearances  and  prodigies,  fome,  even  in 
thefe  later  ages,  are  in  fuch  a  manner  authenticated, 
that  to  deny  them  a  man  muft  deny  every  infor- 
mation he  can  receive  by  any  means  whatever,  befides 
His  own  immediate  fenfes,  which  does  not  fee  in  highly 
rational.  Befides,  are  not  the  completions  of  a  multi- 
tude of  prophecies,  which  we  have  at  this  day  extant 
before  our  eyes,  as  the  predicted  lading  ruinous  ftate 
of  Baby  Ion  and  Tyre,  the  total  fubje&ion  to  the  lateft  ages, 
of  the  once  illuftrious  kingdom  of  Egypt,  the  remain- 
ing marks  of  the  general  deluge ;  the  unequalled  and 
unaccountable  condition  of*  the  Jews  for  fo  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time ;  the  eftablifhment  and  continuance  to  the 
end  of  the  world  of  the  Chriftian  religion, — are  not 
thefe  {landing  miracles  confpicuous  in  our  time  ?  But- 
of  this  more  elfewhere.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  objection  was  founded  on  truth,  it  could  not 
be  valid,  becaufe  different  periods  may  require  different 
meafures  of  government  j '  and  to  fay  that  there  could 
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never  hare  been  any  miracles,  becaufe  there  are  none 
now  (were  it  true  that  there  are  no  effects  of  miracu- 
lous interpolation  remaining  in  our  times)  would  be  as 
abfurd  as  to  fay,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  muft  point 
exadtly  the  fame  way  it  did  two  thoufand  years  ago ; 
whereas  the  obfervations  of  ancient  aftronomers  have 
put  the  do&rine  of  its  continual  change  of  direction, 
and  the  proceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  out  of  all  poffiblc 
doubt.  But  if  the  obje&ion  is  not  founded  upon  truth, 
it  muft  of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground. 

Prophecy  is  a  miraculous  hiftory,  or  account  of  events 
before  they  happen.  This  being  unqueftionably  above 
the  reach  of  human  capacity,  it  is  a  proper  and  con- 
vincing evidence,  that  the  revelation  -in  which  it  is 
given  is  not  a  human  production.  To  pretend  to  de- 
termine the  foundation,  or  the  modus,  of  the  prefcience 
of  the  actions  of  free  agents,  may  be  wholly  out  of  our 
reach  in  the  prefent  ftate.  But  we  can  form  fome  con- 
ception of  its  being  poffible,  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  the 
following,  though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  af- 
firm, that  the  following  is  a  true  account  of  it. 

Do  we  not  commonly  fee  inftances  of  very  found 
judgments  pafled  by  wife  men  on  the  future  conduct  of 
others  ?  May  we  not  fuppofe,  that  angels,  or  other  be- 
ings of  fuperior  reach,  may  be  capable,  from  their  more 
exaft  knowledge  of  Human  Nature,  to  pafs  a  much 
more  certain  judgment  of  the  future  behaviour  of  our 
fpecies?  And  is  there  any  thing  lefs  to  be  expelled, 
than  that  He  who  made  us,  who  perfectly  knows  our 
frame,  who  immediately  perceives  the  moil  fecret  mo- 
tions of  our  minds,  and  likewife  forefees  with  the  utmoft 
exactnefs,  and  without  a  poflibility  of  being  deceived, 
the  whole  proceeding  and  concurrent  circumftances  in 
which  any  of  his  creatures  can  at  any  future  time  be  en- 
gaged (as  it  is  evident,  that  all  things  are  the  eGe&  of 
his  directing  providence,  except  the  actions  of  free  crea- 
tures, to  whom  he  has  given  liberty  and  power  of  ac- 
tion within  a  certain  fphere)  is  any  thing  lefs  to  be  ex- 
pected, I  fay,  than  that  our  infinitely  wife  Creator 
lhould  form  a  judgment,  fuitable  to  his  wifdom,  of  the 
future  condud  of  his  creatures?  And  to  imagine  that 
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this  judgment  fhould  at  all  effedt  the  future  behaviour 
or  the  creature,  fcems  as  groundless  as  to  conclude  that 
one  created  being's  judging  of  the  future  cpndudl  of 
another  fhould  actually  influence  and  over-rule  his  con- 
duit. The  judgment  is,  by  the  fuppofition,  formed 
upon  the  character  of  the  perfon  judged  of,  not  the 
character  influenced  by  the  judgment.  Therfe  are  fome 
paflages  of  Scripture,  which  feem  to  lead  us  to  this  man- 
ner of  conception  of  this  difficult  point. 

When  David  (i  Sam  xxii.  12.)  purfued  by  the  in- 
veterate hatred  of  kiitg  Saul,  confulted  the  oracle,  whe- 
ther, if  he  (laid  in  the  city  of  Keilah,  the  people  of  that 
city  would  give  him  up  to  his  enemy;  the  anfwer  he 
received  was.  That  they  would.  It  is  plain  in  thi9 
cafe,  that  the  Divine  prefcience  of  the  conduft  of  that 
people,  in  the  event  of  David's  trufting  himfelf  intd 
their  hands,  did  not  tarife  from  God's  having  decreed 
that  they  (hould  give  up  David :  for  if  it  had  been  de- 
creed, it  muft  have  come  to  pafs.  Not  was  their  trea- 
chery foreknown  becaufe  it  was  future:  For  it  was  not 
future,  having  been  difappointed,  and  never  coming  td 
be  executed.  Nor  could  it  be  eventually  predetermined, 
that  in  cafe  of  David's  flaying  in  the  city,  the  people 
fhould  give  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  For 
the  event  (hews,  that  it  was  not  the  Divine  fcheme  that 
Be  fhould  fall  into  the  fnare,  but  that  he  Ihoiild  efcape 
ii.  There  feerrts  nothing  therefore  left  to  conclude, 
But  that  the  Divine  prefcience  of  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  KeUah  was  founded  in  a  thorough  and  perfedt 
ihtight  into  the  treacherous  chara&er  of  that  people, 
and  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  adldal  defigns  formed 
by  them  to  betray  David  into  the  hands  of  thd 
king. 

Again,  when  God  foretells  (Gen.  xviii.  19.)  that 
Abraham  would  "  command  his  houfehold  after  him, 
'•  and  they  would  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord;"  he 
plainly  (hews  upon  what  that  prefcience  was  grounded, 
In  faying,  "  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command,  &c." 
That  is,  I  fo  fully  know  his  zeal  and  affeftion  for  the 
true  God,  that  I  forefee  he  will  fet  up  and  fupportmy, 
ifrorlhip  in  his  family,   and  enjoin  it  his  pofterity,   irt 
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oppofition  to  the  idolatry  and  polytheifm  which  pre- 
vails among  the  heathen  around. 

In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  New  Teftament,  though 
the  apoftle  Paul  foretells,  that  there  (hould  not  be  a 
life  loft  of  thofe  who  failed  with  him,  notwithftandmg 
the  feverity  of  the  tempeft  ;  we  find  afterwards,  that 
the  prediction  depended  upon  the  failors  (laying  in  the 
ftiip.  So  that  probably  what  was  forefeen  was,  that 
the  (hip  and  crew  might  be  faved  by  the  (kill  of  uhe 
failors ;  and  that,  if  they  deferted  it,  it  muft  perifh. 

Thefe,  and  other  paflages,  which  might  be  quoted, 
feem  to  favour  the  preceding  attempt  to  folve  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  Divine  prefcience  of  the  adionsof 
free  creatures.  But  it  muft  ftill  be  confefled,  that  the 
fubjedt  is  involved  in  fuch  intricacies  as  we  (hall  not  in 
all  probability  be  able  to  clear  up  in  the  prefent  date. 
However  it  be,  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  with 
any  thing  but  what  may  affett  our  doing  our  duty: 
And  that  neither  prefcience,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  does 
any  way  abridge  our  freedom  in  performing  that,  and 
fo  fecuring  our  final  happinefs,  we  need  not  ufe  any 
reafoning  to  be  convinced.  We  hare  no  other  aflurance 
that  we  exift,  than  feeling  ?  And  we  have  the  fame  for 
our  freedom.  Every  man  feels,  that  in  all  his  adlions, 
whether  virtuous,  vicious,  or  indifferent,  he  is  natu- 
rally free.  And  what  we  feel  we  cannot  bring  our- 
felves  ferioufly  to  doubt  if  we  would,  though  we  may 
cavil  at  any  thing. 

That  many  parts  of  Scripture-prophecy,  not  yet  ac- 
compli(hed,  are  obfcure,  and  of  doubtful  fignification; 
fo  that  the  mod  learned  interpreters  are  divided  in  their 
fentiments  about  what  may  be  intended  by  them,  muft 
be  acknowledged.  And  that  this  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expeded,  will  appear  by  confidering,  that 
had  many  future  events  been  too  clearly  predicted,  the 
obftinacy  of  men  might  have  rendered  miracles  necef- 
fary  upon  every  occafion  to  bring  about  the  completion 
of  them. 

With  all  the  pretended  obfcurity  of  prophecy,  there 
are  ftill  enough  of  unqueftionableand  confpicuous  com- 
pletions to  (hew,  that  the  predictions  of  Scripture  were 
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not  by  chance,  nor  by  bold  conje&ure,  nor  by  partial 
informations  from  evil  fpirits,  as  Tome  have  thought  was 
the  cafe  of  foiie  of  the  refponi'es  of  the  heathen  oracles, 
but  by  One  who  Taw  through  futurity  down  to  the  mod 
diftant  periods,  from  the  time  of  their  being  given  out; 
by  Him,  who  holds  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own 
hand.  The  few  following  examples  may  ferve  as  a 
J>roof  of  thisi 

Mofes,  in  his  account  of  the  deluge,  (Gen.  viii.  21, 
24.)  a  flu  res  mankind,  in  the  name  of  God,  that  there 
fhould  never  be  another  univerfal  flood  ;  but  that  the 
four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  revolutions  of  day  and 
night,  fhould  go  on  without  interruption  to  the  end  of 
tbe  World.  This  is  one  of  thofe  predictions  which 
bould  not  have  been  written  fince  the  event,  as  has  been 
pretended,  in  derogation  of  fome  others ;  the  period 
taken  in  by  it  not  being  yet  concluded.  And  confider- 
ing  the  extraordinary  wifdom  fo  confpicuous  in  thecha- 
Jradter  of  Mofes%  it  does  not  feem  conceivable,  that  he, 
who  expected  to  have  the  opinion  of  future  ages  as  an 
infpired  perfon,  ftiould,  without  Divine  Authority,  have 
Ventured  his  whole  charader  upon  fuch  an  affirmation 
as  this,  which  he  could  have  let  alone,  left  the  event 
ftiould  have  detected  him  for  an  impoftor.  For  how 
could  he  know,  without  infpiration,  what  change  in  na- 
ture might  happen,  whitb  might  totally  change  the 
courfe  of  days,  nights,  and  feafons?  How  could  he 
know  that  there  might  not  happen  fome  fuch  revolution 
in  his  own  times,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  charader  as  a 
prophet  ?  How  could  he  know  that  another  deluge 
might  not  come  according  to  tbe  order  of  Nature;  and 
as  he  had  pubiifhed  the  account  of  the  prefervation  of 
Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark,  was  it  not  natural  to 
expe&,  that  upon  the  lea  ft  appearance  of  fuch  another 
judgment,  people  would  fet  about  making  arks  for  their 
own  fafety,  which  would  have  proved  the  total  degra- 
ding of  his  charader  as  a  prophet  and  a  lawgiver.  The 
event  hitherto  has  anfwered  the  predi&ion,  and,  in  all 
probability,  future  ages  will  fully  prove  it  to  have  been 
given  from  God, 
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The  fame  wife  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  founded  a  very 
important  part  of  that  conftitution  in  a  manner  extreme- 
ly injudicious  and  improvident,  if  we  fuppofe  him  not 
to  have.a&ed  upon  Divine  Authority.  What  I  refer  to 
is  his  confining  the  priefthood,  which  he  declares  to  be 
everlaftingtothefingle  family  of Aaron.  Had  he  not  done 
this  upon  Divine  authority,  he  maft  have  run  an  obvious 
hazard  of  the  downfall  of  the  religious  polity  he  was  let- 
ting up,  by  the  poffible  failure  of  male  iflue  in  AarorC s  fa- 
mily, who  had  only  twofons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  This 
part  of  the  Mofaic  conflitution  may  therefore  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  prediction,  that  in  a  courie  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  years,  there  (hould  not  be  wanting  male  iffue  pro- 
ceeding frotn  one  fingle  family,  at  that  time  confifting 
only  of  two  perfohs.  Had  this  prediction  failed;  had 
thefe  two  pexfons,  or  their  pofterity^  been  cut  off  by 
natural  death,  or  by  an  enemy,  the  whole  Jeivijb  eeco- 
nomy  mud  have  funk  for  want  of  a  priefthood,  and  all 
the  prophecies  had  been  falfified,  or  had  never  been 
given. 

In  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  chap.  i.  and  following,  it 
is  foretold,  that  Babylon,  the  greateft  city  and  feat  of 
the  greateft  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world,  fhould 
not  only  be  deftroyed,  but  that  it  (hould  never  again  be 
inhabited.  Which  laft  particular  no  man  of  prudence 
or  judgment  would  have  ventured  his  credit  as  a  prophet 
upon,  when  he  could  have  avoided  giving  any  fuch  pre- 
diction, unlefs  he  had  been,  by  Divine  infpiration,  af- 
fured  of  what  he  affirmed.  Tor  nothing  could  well  be 
imagined  more  improbable,  than  that  the  feat  of  the 
empire  of  the  world  fhould  be  deftroyed;  and  ftill  more 
unlikely  was  it,  that  it  (hould  never  be  rebuilt.  But 
the  event  fhews  the  truth  of  the  prophecy.  And  this 
prediction  is  likewife  one  of  thofe  of  which  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  it  was  written  fince  the  event. 

In  Ezek.  xxx.  13.  it  is  exprefsly  foretold,  th^t  there 
fhould  be  "  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt" 
No  man  of  judgment  would  have  ventured,  without 
authority,  his  credit  upon  fuch  an  afleveration,  as  he 
could  have  been  wholly  filent  on  the  head,  For  who 
'  could  know,  without  infpiration,  that  there  fhould  ne- 
ver 
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ver  more  a  prince,  a  native  of  Egypt,  fit  on  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom  ?  The  event  however  has  verified  the 
prediction.  For  foon  after  the  time  when  it  was  given, 
Egypt  was  made  a  province  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and 
has  been  governed  ever  fince  by  foreigners,  having  been, 
fince  the  fall  of  the  Perfian  monarchy,  fubje&  fuccef- 
lively  to  the  Macedonians*  the  Saracens,  the  Mama- 
Jukes,  and  the  Turks,  who  poflefs  it  at  prefent.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  prophecies  againft  which  it  cannot 
be  obje&ed,  that  it  is  poflSble  it  may  have  been  written 
£nce  the  event. 

In  the  xxvith  chap,  of  Ezekiel  it  is  foretold,  that  the 
great  and  powerful  city  of  Tyre,  at  that  time  the  general 
refort  of  traders,  and  mart  of  the  world,  fhould  be  ut- 
terly  defolate,  fo  as  to  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of 
nets,  and  Ihould  never  more  be  rebuilt.  This  prediction, 
at  the  time  it  was  given  fo  utterly  improbable,  has  been 
litterally  fulfilled,  as  may  be  feen  in  MaundreWs  Vby- 
age.  And  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bifhop  of  OJfory,  fays,  in 
his  Travels  in  the  Eaft,  that  as  he  failed  by  the  place 
where  it  formerly  flood,  he  fa\y  the  xuins  of  it  covered 
.with  fifhing  nets. 

The  Scriptures  of  both  old  and  new  Teftament  are 
full  of  predi&ions  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  as  a  punifliment  for  their  vices,  and 
of  their  being  at  laft  reftpred  to  their  own  land  in  great 
triumph  and  happinefs.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Mofes, 
whofe  aera  prophane  hiftory  confirms  to  have  been  about 
the  time  we  place  it,  viz.  about  three  thoufand  years 
ago,  wNe  have  predictions  of  the  ruin  which  was  to  come 
upon  that  people  in  cafe  of  their  difobedience  (and 
which  did  come  accordingly)  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that 
no  writer  of  our  times,  with  the  help  of  hiftory,  and 
particularly  Jofephus's  account  of  the  deftrudtion  of  Je- 
rufalem,  and  with  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  pre- 
fent unhappy  condition  of  that  people  aim  oft  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  but  our  own,  could  in  an  imita- 
tion of  the  prophetic  ftyle  defcribe  their  cafe  more  ex- 
actly. In  the  xxviiith  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Mofes 
threatens  their  difobedience  with  judgments  and  plagues 
$f  every  kind  j  particularly  that  they  Ihould  "  become 
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"  an  aftoriifhmenVa  proverb,  and  a  by- word  in  all  coun- 
u  tries ;"  that  "  an  enemy  (hould  come  upon  them  as 
"  fwiftly  as  eagles,"  probably  alluding  to  their  con  quell 
by  the  Romans ;  that  they  fhould,  in  the  feverity  ot  the 
fiege,  be  reduced  *<  to  eat  their  very  children  ;"  that 
they  (hould  be  "  (battered  through  all  countries  of  the 
41  world;"  and  that  they  lhould  be  forced  **  to  ferve 
41  other  gods/'  as  they  accordingly  are,  in  the  countries 
where  the  inquifition  is  eftabliihed,  obliged  to  worfhip 
the  Hod,  which  numbers  of  them  comply  with,  though 
a  grofs  violation  of  the  lecond  commandment,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  that  mercilc fs  court ;  and  that 
among  the  nations  where  they  {hould  be  fcattered,  they 
lhould  "  have  no  eafe  nor  reft,"  but  a  trembling  "  heart,1' 
and  Cl  failing  of  eyes,"  and  Ci  forrow,"  and  "  continual 
"  fear  for  their  lives,"  with  many  other  threatening?  to 
the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  alio  foretold  by  the  following  prophets,  as  well 
as  by  Mofeiy  that  notwithftanding  this  unexampled  dif- 
perfion  of  the  Jews  into  all  nations,  they  fiiould  be  ftill 
preferved  a  dittind  people  ;  that  God  "  will  not  deftroy 
41  them  utterly,"  but  that"  when  they  fhall  call  to  mind 
"  among  all  the  nations  whither  God  has  driven  them, 
"  and  fhall  return  to  the  Lord,  he  will  turn  their  capti- 
"  vity,  and  gather  them  from  all  the  nations — from  the 
"  fartheit  parts  of  the  earth — even  in  the  latter  days." 
That  "  though  he  makes  a  full  end  of  all  other  nations," 
(by  revolutions  and  mixtures  of  one  people  with  ano- 
ther, which  renders  it  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  their 
genuine  defcendants)  "  yet  he  will  not  make  a  full  end 
"  of  them;"  but  "  a  remnant  of  them'*  fhall  be  kept 
unmixed  with  any  other  people,  and  "  fhall  return  out 
"  of  all  countries  whither  God  has  driven  them;"  that 
he  will  "  fet  lip  an  enfign  for  the  nations,  and  will  af- 
"  fcmble  the  outcafts  of  Israel."  and  4<  gather  toge- 
€%  ther  the  difperfed  of  Judab"  (the  pofterity  of  the 
ten  tribes,  at  prelent,  according  to  Scripture-prophecy, 
undiftinguiftied,  as  well  as  of  the  two)  "  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  ;  which  fhews  that  the  return  here 
fpoken  of,  is  not  that  from  the  Babyloni/h  captivity ;  as  is 
aJfo  evident  from  its  being  fixed  to  the  "  latter  days," 
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and  from  its  being  alio  fpoken  of  by  the  prophet  Hofea, 
ivho  lived  after  the  leturn  from  the  feventy  years  capti- 
Tity  of  Babylon,  and  by  Ezekiel,  who  lived  in  the  cap- 
tivity itfelf.    ' 

And  in  the  New  Teftament  it  is  clearly  foretold  by 
Cbrifl,  that  Jerujalem  (hould  be  deftroyed  with  fuch  de- 
ftru&ion  "  as  had  not  been  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
*'  world,  nor  ever  (hould  be."  And  it  is  reanarkab  e 
that  he  again  exprefsly  mentions  the  "  eagles  ;"  in  all 
probability  to  point  out  the  Romans,  (who  bore  eagles 
on  their  ftandards)  for  the  executioners  of  the  Divine 
Vengeance  on  that  perverfe  people.  Jofcpbus's  Hiftory 
.of  that  tragical  complication  of  events,  correfponds  ex.r 
a£tly  to  our  Saviour's  predi&ion  of  it.  He  alfo  tore- 
tells  that  the  Jews  (hould  be  carried  "  captive  into  all 
*  nations,  and  that  Jerujalem  (hould  be  trodden  down 
"  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  (hould  be 
"  fulfilled.'*  In  the  Epiftles  there  are  various  predic- 
tions to  the  fame  purpofe.  And  we  accordingly  fee 
that  people  to  this  day  preferved  diftinft  from  all  others 
in  the  world,  without  king,  without  country,  without 
government  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  their  ceremo- 
nial law,  which  yet  they  keep  up  with  great  ftri&nefi, 
wherever  they  can. 

That  through  all  the  changes,  which  have  happened 
in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  from  the  date  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  predi&ions  to  the  prefent  time  [a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  three  thoufand  years)  that  people 
'fhould  have  had  exa&ly  the  fortune  that  was  foretold 
them  by  Mofes  ;  and  that  they  (hould  now  in  fo  won- 
derful and  unexampled  a  manner  be  preferved  unmixed 
with,  and  eafily  di£tingui(b?ble  from,  the  people  of  all 
the  countries  where  they  are  fcattered ;  and  this  irj 
fpite  of  the  cruel  ufage  they  have  had  in  mod  countries, 
which  might  have  been  expe&ed  to  have  driven  them 
long  ago  to  give  up  their  religion,  and  mix  with  the 
people  among  "whom  they  lived ;  and  that  there  (hould 
nothing  in  this  long  courfe  of  years  have  happened,  to 
render-it  impoflible,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  (hould 
be  probable,  that  the  remaining  predi&ion  of  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  land,  will  be  accomplished,  as  well 
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as  the  reft ;  this  gives,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  view, 
as  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  elfe  in  the 
world ;  the  mod  amazing  of  all  phaenomena  !  and 
ihews  that  prophecy  is  given  by  authority  from  the 
fame  by  whom  the  government  of  the  world  is  carried 
on  ;  fince  none  but  He,  or  whom  he  authorifes,  couid 
{hus  declare  the  end  from  beginning. 

No  one  can  imagine  the  following  predictions  to  be 
applicable  to  any  other  than  the  MeJJlah.  Gen.  iii.  15. 
the  firft  prediction  is  given  of  him,  viz.  That  "the 
"  Seed  of  the  woman  fhould  bruife  the  head  of  the  icr- 
"  pent."  None  but  Cbrift  could  prcpeily  be  called 
u  the  Seed  of  the  woman."  For  he  alone  was  born  of 
a  woman  without  concurrence  of  man.  Nor  did  any 
one  but  he  effectually  bruife  the  head  of  the  ferpent, 
or  deflroy  the  power  of  Satan.  Again,  he  is  iever^l 
different  times  afterwards  promifed  to  Abraham,  as  he 
in  whom  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  fhould  be 
"  bleffed."  Now,  there  never  was  any  lingle  perlon, 
befides  Qbrifl%  who  was  a  blefling  to  the  "  whole 
u  world."  Gen.  xlix.  it  is  foretold  that  the  V  iceptre 
*•  fhould  not  depart  from,  Judah,  till  Sbilcb  fliould 
"  come,"  and  that  "  to  him  fliould  be  the  gathering  of 
11  the  people  "  It  is  known,  that  the  Jtws  became 
fubjett  to  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  Cbri/l.  And  the  gathering  of  the  people  to  him  is 
very  confpicuous  in  the  general  diffuiion  of  his  religion 
over  moft  parts  of  the  world.  The  words  of  Mofes^ 
Deut.  xviii.  15.  are  applicable  to  none  but  Cbri/l  only. 
"  The  Lord  (hall  raife  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet,  from  the 
"  nudft  of  thee,  like  unto  me."  But  no  Prophet,  Pried, 
or  King,  ever  rofe  among  that  people  like  to  Mofts,  but 
Chrijl  only.  For  from  Mofes  to  Cbrifl^  no  lawgiver 
arofe  among  the  Jews  ;  their  ftate  being  fixed  by  God 
himfelf,  to  continue  unchanged  till  the  appearance  of 
the  Mcffiab. 

The  predictions  of  Ifaiab  xi.  1,  3,  6,  &c.  are  flill 
clearer,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  fon  is 
"  given  ;  and  the  government  (hall  be  upon  his  fhoul- 
4t  ders.  His  name  fliall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
4t  fellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlalting  Father,  the 
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"  Prince  of  peace."  [Which  titles  are  fomewhat  differ- 
ent in  the  Septuagint  tranflation,  but  fuch  as  arc  appli- 
cable to  none  but  Cbrijl  only  ]  "  Of  the  increafe  of 
his  government  and  peace  there  (hall  be  no  end,  upon 
the  throne  of  David,  and  his  kingdom,  to  order  and 
ff  eftablifti  it  with  judgment,  and  juftice  frbm  hence- 
"  forth  even  for  ever."  And  in  the  xliii.  chap.  "  Be* 
"  hold  ray  fervant — mine  eledt,  in  whom  my  foul  de- 
u  lighteth.  ,1  have  put  my  fpirit  upon  him — he  fliall 
"  fet  judgment  in  the  earth  j  and  the  ifles  (hall  wait  for 
V  his  law." 

Nor  are  thofe  of  Jeremiah  lefs  plainly  applicable  to 
Cbrijl,  and  to  him  only.  Chap,  xxiii.  and  xxxiii.  '•  I 
"  will  raife  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King 
(hall  reign  and  profper,  and  fliall  execute  judgment 
and  juftice  in  the  earth.  And  this  is  his  name, 
whereby  he  fhall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  righte- 
"  ousness."  > 

And  in  Ezekief  xxxiv.  &c.  ♦'  I  will  fet  up  one  fhep- 
?'  herd  over  them,"  (a  ftiepherd  of  a  people  always 
fignifies  a  prince  or  ruler)  "  and  he  fliall  feed  them, 
44  even  my  fervant  David  /*  plainly  not  David  the  foa 
of  Jeffe;  he  having  been  dead  long  before  EzekiePs 
time.  ••  And  I  will  make  with  them  a  covenant  of 
"  peace,"  &c.  One  King  4<  fliall  be  king  over  them  all; 
"  neither  lhall  they  defile  themfelves  any  more  with 
"  their  idols." 

It  is  predidled  by  Haggai,  that  "  the  Defire  of  all 
"  nations  ftiould  come ;"  the  Sbiloh,  tranflated  by  the 
Seventy,  the  "accompliflimentofpromifes."  How  much 
the  coming  of  the  Mejjiab  was  the  defire  of  all  nations 
is  fhewn  above,  and  how  properly  Cbrijl  may  be  called 
the  accomplishment  of  promifes,  is  known  to  all,  who 
know  his  religion. 

Not  lefs  exprefs,  than  magnificent,  is  the  prediction 
of  Daniel,  chap.  vii.  <4  I  law  in  the  night  vifions,  and 
"  behold  one,  like  the  Son  of  Man,  came  with  the 
u  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
f4  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there 
*'  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
jf  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  fhould  iVrve 
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"  bim.  His  dominion  is  an  everlafting  dominion  ;  anjl 
44  his  kingdom  that  which  fhall  not  be  deftroyed."  Of 
the  title,  "  Son  of  man,"  which  is  found  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  it  may  be  curforily  remarked, 
that  our  Saviour  feems  to  have  been  particularly  pleafed 
-with  it;  as  that  name  is  given  him  in  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures ;  as  it  exprefies  bis  facred  office  of  the  deliverer 
of  mankind,  and  fiiits  the  glorious  humiliation  he  volun- 
tarily condefcended  to,  in  afluroing  the  Human  Nature, 
and  palling  a  life  on  earth  for  the  important  purpofe  of 
jeftonng  a  ruined  world. 

In  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiab,  Ezekiel,  and  Alalacbi,  he 
is  fpoken  of  as  he  that  was  to  be  the  "  light  of  the 
*'  Gentiles,  their  defire,  their  ruler ;"  and  that  through 
him  the  "  name  of  God  (hould  be  great  among  the 
**  Heathen."  Nor  is  there  any  pne  to  whom  tbefe 
characters  can  be  applied,  but  Cbrijl  only. 

The  important  circumftance  of  his  giving  his  life  for 
the  world  is  clearly  held  forth  by  the  Prophets  Daniel 
and  Ifaiaby  the  former  of  which  fpeaks  of  him  as  to  ap- 
pear •*  feven  weeks,"  that  is  forty-nine  years,  taking, 
(according  to  the  prophetic  ftyle,  a  day  for  a  year) 
from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  reftore 
apd  build  Jerufaleni"  and  that  he  fhould  be  "  cut 
"off;  but  not  for  himfelf."  And  the  latter  fays  of 
him  ;  "  Surely  he  hath  born  our  griefs — he  was  wound- 
44  ec)  for  our  tranfgreflions  ;  he  was  bruifed  for  our  ioi- 
44  quities.  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  daughter  j 
44  and  as  a  fheep  before  her  (hearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  open- 
eth  not  his  mouth.  For  the  tranfgreflions  of  my  peo- 
ple was  he  ftricken.  And  he  made  his  grave  with 
44  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death.''  Which 
words  are  fulpedled  to  be  tranfpofed,  and  that  his  death 
ought  to  have  been  put  with  the  wicked,  and  his  grave 
with  the  rich  ;  as  he  was  crucified  between  two  thieves, 
and  buried  by  Jofeph  of  Arimatb<zay  who  was  rich. 
44  H<-  was  numbered  with  the  tranfgreflbrs,  and  bare 
44  the  fin  of  many,  and  made  interceffion  for  finners." 
It  is  foretold  by  Ifaiab,  chap.  xxxv.  that  the  MeJJiab 
fbould  perform  many  great  and  beneficial  miracles; 
that    "  the  eyes  of  the  blind  fhould  be  opened ;  and 
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f*  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unftopped ;  that  the  lame  maa 
(hould  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
fing."  Many  minijte  circumftances  are  foretold  of 
him,  fuch  as  his  being  of  the  tribe  otjudab  and  feed  of 
David;  that  he  (hould  be  bora  itBetblebem,  (Mic  v.  2.) 
that  he  (hould  ride  in  bumble  triumph  into  the  city  of 
yerujalem%  (Zacb.  ix.  9.)  that  he  (houid  be  fold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  filver,  (ibid.  xi.  12.)  that  he  (hould  be 
fcourged,  boffetted,  and  (pit  upon,  (If a.  1.  6.)  that  his 
hands  and  feet  (hould  be  pierced,  (Pfal.  xxiv„  16.) 
that  he  (hould  be  numbered  among  nialefadlor^ 
(Ifam\x\\m  12.)  that  be  (hould  have  gall  and  vinegar 
offered  him  to  drink,  (PjaL  ixix.  21.)  that  they  who 
law  him  crucified,  (hould  mock  at  his  trusting  in  God* 
(Pfal.  xxii.  8.)  that  the  foldiers  (hould  caft  lots  for  his 
garments,  (ibid.  18.)  that  he  (hould  be  buried  by  a 
rich  man,  (I/a.  liii.  9  )  and  that  he  (hould  not  fee  cor- 
ruption, (Pfal.  xvi.  10.)  The  completion  of  all  Which 
predictions  in  Cbrijl  is  vifible  in  his  Hiftory  in  the  New 
Teftament. 

To  what  character  befides  that  of  Cbrijl,  are  all  thefe 
predictions  applicable  ?  And  are  they  not  all  itri&ly  ap- 
plicable to  Cbrijl,  and  clearly  fulfilled  in  him  ?  Should  \ 
now  a  (et  of  fatirical,  or  enigmatical  writings  be  pro- 
pofed  to  be  explained  ;  who  would  hefitate  whether 
the  true  fenfe,  and  proper  application  of  them  was  dis- 
covered, when  a  fenfe  was  found,  which  tallied  exadly 
in  every  particular  ?  who  would  imagine  thofe  writings 
to  have  been  compofed  by  chance,  which  (hewed  fo 
jnuch  regularity  and  connection,  and  which  iuited  fo 
^vell  the  propofed  explication  of  them  ? 

The  predictions  which  Cbrijl  himfelf  delivered  con* 
$erning  events  that  were  to  happen  after  his  time,  were 
confirmations  no  lei's  authentic  of  the  Divine  Authority 
of  his  do&rine,  than  the  completion  in  him,  of  the  pro- 
phecies given  of  old.  Befides  thofe  he  gave  of  his  own 
death,  with  the  particular  circumftances  of  it ;  of  the 
behaviour  of  his  difciples  on  that  occalion  ;  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  miraculous  powers  to 
be  communicated  to  his  difciples;  befides  thefe,  he 
fave  lame,  which  cannot  be  pretended  to  have  been 
*  tat^£&, 
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forged  after  the  events,  as  has  been  alleged  of  fome  of 
the  Scripture  prophecies.  His  predictions  of  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Jerufalem,  and  difperfion,  for  a  very  long 
period,  of  the  Jews  into  all  nations,  but  fo  as  they 
ihould  be  preferved  diftindt  from  all  other  people  in 
order  to  their  reftoration  ;  of  the  general  prevalency  of 
his  religion  over  the  world,  and  its  continuance  to  all 
ages ;  and  of  the  mifchiefs,  confequent  upon  the  per- 
verfion  of  it ;  thefe  are  events,  which, at  that  time  were 
to  the  higheft  degree  improbable.  It  was  altogether 
needlefs  for  him  to  rifk  his  credit  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  thefe  predictions ;  nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  a  per- 
fon  of  his  wildom  would  have  needlefsly  hazarded  the 
confutation  of  his  whole  fcheme  in  fuch  a  manner,  if  he 
bad  not  been  certain  that  what  he  foretold  would  be 
fully  accompli  (lied,  and  that  though  heaven  and  earth 
were  to  pafs  away,  his  word  fhould  (land,  as  the  event 
hitherto  has  fufficiently  fhewn. 

That  a  power  of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind,  and  which 
Ihould  produce  fuch  important  effe&s,  efpecially  upon 
the  religious  ftate  of  the  world,  as  Popery  has  done, 
fhoulri  be  predicted  in  Scripture,  was  reafonably  to  be 
expe&cd.  Accordingly  by  Daniel,  who  flourifhed  near 
three  thoufand  years  ago,  it  is  foretold,  chap.  vii.  19. 
that  there  fhould  be  a  tyrannical  power,  which  fhould 
"  wear  out  the  faints  of  the  Molt  High,"  and  that  they 
Ihould  "  be  given  into  his  hands  until  a  time,  and  times, 
44  and  the  dividing  of  times,"  that  is  a  year,  and  two 
years,  and  half  a  year,  which  give  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  fixty  days,  which  in  prophetic  ftyle  figni- 
fies  fo  many  years.  This  period  is  alfo  mentioned  in 
five  different  predictions  in  the  New  Teflament.  This 
power  is  fpoken  cf,  verfe  23.  as  a  kingdom  "  different 
from  all  before  it."  And  fo  indeed  it  is ;  being  a  reli- 
gious tyranny,  or  fecular  kingdom  founded  on  a  pre- 
tence of  religion.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  monfter  with 
"  teeth  of  iron,"  and  "  claws  of  brafs ;"  and  very  pro- 
perly ;  for  it  is  the  character  of  that  mercilefs  religion 
to  deftroy  all  who  oppofe  ir,  and  to  endeavour  (by 
driving  thofe  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  under  its 
tyranny  to  make  fhipwreck  of  confeience)  to  damn  all 
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whom  it  deftroys.  It  is  fpoken  of  as  "  devouring, 
u  ftamping  in  pieces,"  and  laying  wafte  the  whole 
world,  as  "  changing  times  and  laws,"  and  "  fpeaking 
"  great  words  againft  the  Molt  High."  AH  which 
fuit  the  blood-thirfty  cruelty,  the  unequalled  arrogance, 
and  blafphemous  impiety  of  the  bilhops  and  church  of 
Rome  to  the  greateft  exa&nefs.  It  is  there  faid,  that 
he  fliould  not  "  regard  the  defire  of  women  ;M  which 
plainly  points  out  the  prohibition  of  marriage  ;  that 
he  fhould  "  honour  gods-prote&ors,"  that  is,  tutelar 
faints,  and  "  a  god,  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,"  a 
wafer-god,  of  which  god  fome  thoufands  are  made  in 
one  day  by  the  priefts,  and  eaten,  and  digefted  by  the 
people*     See  alfo  i  Tim.  fv. 

In  the  Apocalypfe,  chap.  xi.  xii  &c.  it  is  copioufly 
defcribed,  where  it  is  reprefented  under  the  appearance 
of  a  monfter,  or  "  wild  bead,"  whofe  "  feven  heads1* 
fignify,  as  afterwards  explained,  the  feven  hills  upon 
which  Rom*  was  built,  and  "  ten  horns"  the  ten  king- 
doms, into  which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  whofe 
""  blafphemous  names"  are  notorious,  as  of  God's  vice- 
gerent, Our  lord  god  the  pope,  Vice-god,  and  the  like, 
who  "  wars  with  the  faints,  and  overcomes  them ;  who 
receives  power  over  the  nations,"  and  is  "  worihip- 
ped"  by  them.  The  fame  is  alfo  afterwards  repre- 
fented under  the  charadler  of  the  "  great  harlot,"  or 
idolatrefs,  with  whom  the  "  kings  of  the  earth  have 
"  committed  fornication,"  that  is  the  idolatry  of  wor- 
shipping the  images  of  faints,  and  kneeling  to  the  Hod. 
She  is  afterwards  reprefented  as  "  drunk  with  the 
*  blood"  of  the  martyrs  of  Jefus.  The  kings  of  the 
earth  are  afterwards  mentioned  as  "  giving  their  power 
"  to  the  monfter,"  as  it  is  notorious  that  mod  of  the 
kings  in  Europe  acknowledged  the  pope  for  their  lord 
god,  and  held  their  crowns  of  him,  as  fome  of  them  do 
(till.  The  fame  power  is  likewife  held  forth  under  the 
figure  of  a  great  city,  the  feat  of  wealth,  luxury,  plea- 
fure,  riches,  and  commerce,  one  article  of  which  com- 
merce, peculiar  to  Rome  papal,  is  her  trade  in  the 
"fouls  of  men." 
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And  by  the  apioftle  Paul  this  fatal  delufion  is  called 
The  man  of  Jin  f  or  the  very  abftra<3:  and  quinteflence  of  ini- 
quity, a  chara&er  fit  only  for  the  popifh  religion,  as 
h  alone  of  all  religions  contains  an  affemblage  of  all 
fhat  is  mod  exquifitely  wicked,  beyond  what  could 
bave  been  thought  within  the  reach  of  human  inven- 
tion unaflifted  bv  daemons.  Of  which  the  infernal  court 
of  inquifition  is  a  pregnant  proof;  where  cruelty,  the 
difpofition  the  moft  oppofite  to  all  good,  is  carried  to 
that  diabolical  excefs,  that  few  hearts  are  hard  enough 
to  bear  the  mere  defcription  of  it  in  a  book.  The  pit* 
priety  of  giving  the  appellation  of  The  man  of  Jin,  to 
the  Romtfh  impofture,  appears  from  confidering,  that 
it  has  had  the  peculiar  curfed  art  not  only  to  turn  th£ 
mildeft  of  all  religions  into  a  fcene  of  the  moft  horrible 
barbarity  ;  but  to  make  the  moft  pure  and  heavenly 
lyftem  of  do&nnes  and  laws,  which  ever  were,  or  will 
be,  given  to  men,  an  authority  for  eftab  I  idling  for 
points  of  faith  the  moft  hideous  abfurdities,  and  con- 
tradictions to  common  fenfe ;  and  for  licenfing  every 
abominable  wickednefs  that  has  ever  been  thought  of 
or  pradtifed.  Infomuch,  that  the  fixed  rates  of  abfolu- 
tion,  for  the  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  vices,  ftand  ap- 
pointed by  their  popes,  and  publifhed  in  different  edi- 
tions. By  which  means,  the  great  defign  of  Chriftianity, 
which  was  to  teach  men,  tv  deny  ungodlinejs  and  worldly 
htjls,  and  to  live  foberly,  tigbteoujly,  and  godly,  is  defeated 
among  the  deluded  profelytes  to.  that  infamous  religion* 
For  inftead  of  this,  popery  teaches,  that  any  man,  who 
pays  handfomely,  may  have  an  indulgence  for  any  num- 
ber of  years  to  live  in  all  manner  of  abominable  impiety, 
profanenefs,  andimpurity.  Isnotthis  the  The  man  of  Jin* 

Whoever  would  fee  how  exadtly  the  Scripture  pre- 
dictions are  fuited  to  reprefent  this  diabolical  delufion, 
has  only  to  read  the  hilt ories  of  popery,  and  accounts  of 
the  inquifition.  There  he  will  find  what  hideous  ravage 
has  been  made  by  it  in  different  countries.  Witnefs 
their  infamous  croifades  ;  the  maffacres  of  the  IValdenfes 
and  Albigenfes,  of  whom  almoft  a  million  were  rec- 
koned to  be  flain.  In  thirty  years  from  the  founding  of 
the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  above  eight  hundred  thoufand 
4  proteftants 
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proteftants  were  put  to  death  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner only.  The  blooody  butchering  duke  of  Alva 
ufed  to  make  it  his  boaftof  having  cut  off  in  a  few  years 
thirty  thoufand  proteftants  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
deftru&ion  of  helplefs  vidims  facrificed  to  that  infernal 
fury,  the  inquifition,  in  one  period  of  thirty  years,  is 
reckoned  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  Is  not 
this  dreadful  and  wide-wafting  mifchief,  this  terror 
of  human  nature,  this  hell  on  earth,  properly  repre- 
sented as  a  m  on  iter,  or  wild  bead,  with  iron  teeth 
to  devour  and  deftroy,  as  drunk  with  blood,  and 
afpiring  to  an  authority  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
or  is  worfhipped,  that  is,  above  all  other  power  and  go- 
vernment, challenging  the  privilege  of  the  grand  tyrant 
and  deftroyer  ? 

Thefe  are  only  a  few  among  many  inftances  of  the 
unequalled  horrors  of  this  fatal  delufion,  and  of  the  ex- 
a&nefs  of  the  Scripture  predictions,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  nothing  elfe,  that  ever  was  heard  of  upon  earth* 
And  if  in  the  days  of  the  authors  of  the  above  predic- 
tions, there  was  nothing  known  among  mankind,  which 
might  give  the  hint  of  fuch  a  power  as  that  of  Anti- 
chrift,  or  popery ;  and  if  no  account  of  this  power  it* 
bur  times,  when  it  is  fo  well  known,  can  in  prophetic 
ftyle  more  clearly  defcribe  it,  than  we  find  it  repre- 
fented  in  the  predictions  of  Scripture,  let  the  oppofers 
of  prophecy  account  for  this  wonderful  agreement 
between  the  prediction  and  the  completion,  as  they 
beft  can. 

Thefe  are  a  few,  among  almoft  innumerable  predic- 
tions of  future  events,  of  which  holy  Scripture  is  fulL 
And,  as  thefe  (hew  themfelves  clearly  to  be  genuine 
revelations  from  God  ;  the  others  contained  in  the  fame 
writings  may  in  reafon  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame 
original,  though  the  times  when  they  were  given,  and 
the  exaCtnefs  of  their  refpective  completions,  (hould  be 
more  fubjeCt  to  cavil,  than  thefe  here  quoted.  And  the 
oppofers  of  the  revelation,  in  which  thefe  predictions  are 
contained,  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  give  fome  plaufibie 
account,  how  they  came  there*  if  not  by  Divine  in* 
ipiration. 
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Let  Chriftianity  have  been  introduced  into  the  uorld 
vhen  it  would,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  rational  or 
fatisfying  account  of  its  prevalence  and  eftablifhmenr, 
but  its  being  a  Divine  inftitution.  For  fuppofing  it 
forged  in  any  age  before  or  fince  the  receivtd  date 
of  about  feventeen  hundred  years  ago,  it  will  be 
equally  impoflible  to  conceive  how  it  fhould  come 
to  pais  upon  mankind,  if  it  was  a  fi&ion.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  has  been  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  national  religion  of  every  country,  in  which  it  has 
been  received.  It  had  therefore  the  united  forces  of 
Tcgai  power,  facerdotal  craft,  and  popular  fuperftitioa 
to  bear  down,  before  it  could  get  footing  in  the  world. 
Its  charadter  is  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  fordid  views  and 
fecular  interefts  of  mankind,  and  acceptable  to  none  but 
virtuous  and  elevated  minds,  which  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions have  ever  been  comparatively  a  very  lhiall  num- 
ber of  the  fpecies,  and  not  fit,  nor  difpofed  to  ftruggle 
with,  much  lefs  likely  to  get  the  better  of  the  majority,' 
fo  as  to  cram  a  fet  of  falfehoods  down  their  throats. 

All  the  falfe  fchemes  of  religion,  tvhich  ever  pre- 
vailed in  the  world,  have  come  to  be  eftabliflied  either 
by  the  multitude's  being  led  to  embi  ace  them  by  craft,  or 
driven  to  it  by  force.  That  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed 
by  craft,  is  on  all  accounts  incredible,  and  particularly 
from  coniidering  its  chara&er,  which  is  altogether  fe- 
parate  from  worldly  views,  or  any  kind  of  motives^ 
which  might  incline  men  to  deceive  ;  and  efpecially 
from  its  letting  up  upon  the  foot  of  the  mod  ftridt  in- 
tegrity, of  commanding  all  its  votaries  to  avoid  even  the 
leaft  appearance  of  evil,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of 
doing  evil  for  the  fake  of  any  poiTible  good  conlequence. 
Such  preo  pts  as  thefe  would  by  no  means  have  fuited 
a  fcheme  calculated  for  deceiving  mankind.  On  the 
contrary,  we  always  find  the  great  dodtrine  preached 
up  by  impoftors  is,  Zeal  for  the  caufe,  rather  than  for 
the  truth.  This  appears  dreadfully  confpicuous  in  the 
bloody  catalogue  of  fufFerers,  who  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  Mahometan  and  popifh  delulions.  The  op- 
pofers  of  Chriftianity  are  obliged,  if  they  will  ftiew 
themfelves  rcafoncrs,  to  give  fome  rational  account  of 
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the  eftablifhment  of  it,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  falfe.  They  are  in  reafon  obliged  to  (hew  how 
a  religion  requiring  the  mod  ftridl  purity  of  heart  and 
feverity  of  manners,  the  mortifying  of  inordinate  lufts 
and  inclinations,  the  avoiding  every  appearance  of  evil, 
and  encountering  all  manner  of  difficulties,  and  even 
death  itfelf,  if  required,  in  teftimony  for  truth;  they 
ought  to  fhew  how  fuch  a  religion  could  have  been 
eftablifhed  in  the  world  by  fuch  feemingly  unpromifing 
and  inadequate  means,  as  thofe  by  which  Chriftianity 
actually  was  propagated  ;  and  that  all  this  might,  in  a 
way  accountable  by  human  reafon,  and  (uitable  to  the 
ufual  courfe  of  things,  have  come  about  in  fpite  of  uni- 
verfal  oppofition  from  all  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the  fecu- 
lar  power  was  then  lodged ;  and  in  fpite  of  that  moft 
unconquerable  of  all  prejudices,  which  mankind  have 
for  the  religion  they  were  brought  up  in.  The.oppo- 
fers  of  Chriftianity  ought  to  (hew  that  there  have  been 
inftances  fimilar  to  this;  and  that  a  few  artlefs,  illite- 
rate fifhermen  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  equal  to  d 
defign  of  outwitting  all  mankind,  impofing  a  fet  of  grofa 
falfehoods  upon  them,  and  confounding  their  under- 
ftandings  with  fictitious  miracles,  which  they  volunta* 
rily,  no  one  knows  why,  fwallowed  down  without  exa- 
tnination  ;  and  theconfequence  of  which  was  the  over- 
turning all  the  national  religions  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  in  fpite  of  the  power  of  princes,  the  zeal  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  people.  If  they  cannot  find 
fome  rational  and  probable  way  of  accounting  for  thi3 
ftrange  and  unexampled  phenomenon,  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition of  Chriftianity's  being  a  fidion  ;  if  they  cannot 
fhew,  that  fraud  was  ufed  (for  no  one  ever  alleged 
force)  they  mud  yield  the  point,  and  acqutfee  in  the* 
account  given  in  the  New  Teftament,  to  wit.  That  it 
made  its  way  in  the  world  by  the  power  of  its  own  irre- 
fiftible  evidence. 

The  author  of  our  religion  miift  either  have  been* 
truly  and  indeed,  what  he  declares  himfelf;  the  Son 
of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  his  religion  a 
Divine  appointment ;  or  he  mlift  have  been  an  impoftor, 
or  an  enthufiall,  or  madman,  and  his  religion  either  a 
fecularfcheme,  an  involuntary  delufion,  or  a  pious  fraud* 
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That  Jefus  Cbrijl  was  no  impbftor  will  plainly  ap- 
pear, if  we  confider  firft  what  a  monftrous  pitch  of 
defperate  and  abandoned  wiekednefs  was  neceffary  to 
carry  a  perfon  the  lengths  he  went,  if  he  was  not  really 
what  he  pretended.  The  whole  body  of  hiftory  cannot 
produee  fuch  another  inftance  of  daring  impiety.  ■  For 
no  impoftorever  arrogated  fuch  high  honours  and  cha- 
racters as  he  does  ;  which  to  think  of  as  mere  fid  ion 
and  groundlefs  pretence,  is  ftartling  to  human  nature. 
To  firppofe  a  man  in  his  fenfes  to  go  on,  conftantly  and 
invariably  for  feveral  years,-  giving  out,  that  he  jwas  the 
beloved  fori  of  God  ;  that  he  came  down  from  heaven, 
whither  he  was  again  to  return  ;  that  he  had  enjoyed 
glory  with  God  before  the  world  was;  that  he  had 
power  to  forgive  fin ;  that  he  was  to  judge  the  world; 
to  hear  him  addrefs  the  Deity  as  he  does,  John  xviitb, 
appealing  to  hhn  for  the  truth  of  his  pretenfions,  and 
keeping  in  the  fame  (train  to- the  laft  moment  of  his  life; 
to  firppofe  any  man  in  his  fenfeecapable  of  all  this  fright- 
ful impiety,  is  imagining  fomewhat  altogether  unexam- 
pled, efpecially  if  we  take  along  with  it,  that  we  have 
from  this  mod  impious  of  all  impoftors  the  beft  fyftem 
of  laws  that  ever  was  given  to  the  fons  of  men,  the  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  which  is  their  excluding  all  im- 
piety, fraud,  and  fecular  views,  teaching  to  avoid  even 
the  lead  appearance  of  evil,  and  to  give  up  all  for  truth 
and  confeience. 

Again,  what  fhadow,  or  furmife,  of  in  dire  eft  dealing, 
what  fufpicion  of  any  thing  immoral,  or  unjuftifiable, 
appears  againft  his  character?  What  fault  were  his 
enemies  able  to  lay  to  his  charge,  when  challenged  by 
him,  except  that  he  had  expofed  their  wiekednefs  and 
hypocrify  ?  Even  when  Judas,  who  knew  his  whole 
.conduft,  defired  to  betray  him,  was  he  able  to  find  any 
thing  againft  him  ?  Had  his  behaviour  been  at  all  fufpici- 
ousor  obnoxious,  is  there  any  reafon  to  queftion  whether 
Judas  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  have  dete&ed  and  in- 
formed againft  him  ?  And  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that  his 
inveterate  wiekednefs  would  fuffcr  any  pretence  for 
aocufing his  mailer,  and  juftifyinghis  own  malice  againft 
him,  to  pafe  unimproved  to  the  utmoft  ? 
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Befides,  if  the  author  of  our  religion  was  an  impoftor, 
what  wsft  his  fcheme  in  deceiving  mankind  ?  Not  any 
fecular  advantage.  For  it  is  notorious,  that  poverty, 
contempt,  perfecution,  and  death  were  his  portion, 
according  to  his  own  prediction  ;  that  his  followers  had 
no  better  treatment  for  the  firft  three  centuries ;  that 
the  emperor  Conjlantine* s  giving  fecular  advantages  to  f 
the  Chriflians  was  the  firft  blow  (truck  to  the  original 
difinterefted  purity  of  that  religion  ;  and  that  from  the 
time  the  world  was  thruft  into  the  church,  religion  be- 
gan to  decline ;  which  (hews,  that  fecular  views  were 
inconfiftent  with  its  true  defign  and  genius* 

If  it  was  fet  up  with  a  view  to  worldly  grandeur, 
ho\fr  comes  it  every  where  to  inculcate  the  contempt  of  . 
riches,  honours,  and  pleafures,  and  the  purfuit  of  things 
fpiritual  and  heavenly?  Whatxfteps  were  taken  by 
Cbrijly  or  his  followers,  to  aggrandize  them  felves  ?  Was 
not,  on  the  contrary,  their  practice  fuitable  to  their 
dodrine  ?  Is  not  the  whole  of  their  character  a  perfed 
pattern  of  felf-denial  and  abftinence  ?  Who  has  ever 
convided  them  of  any  one  inftance  of  worldly 
craft  or  defign  ?  It  is  certain  from  all-  accounts,  fa- 
cred  and  profane,  that  at  the  time  of  ChriJVs  appear* 
ance  in  the  world,  there  was  a  general  expectation  of 
the  Mejfiab ;  and  that  the  idea  formed  by  the  grofs 
apprehenfions  of  the  people,  of  the  character  he  was  to 
appear  in,  was  that  of  a  great  prince.  What  could 
therefore  be  more  natural  for  an  impoftor,  than  to  take  > 
the  advantage  of  this  prejudice,  lb  favourable  to  a 
worldly  fcheme  ?  Inftead  of  which  we  find  him,  (and 
his  apoltles  after  they  came  once  to  underftand  the 
fcheme  he  was  upon)  fetting  up  on  a  quite  different 
footing,  the  mod  unpopular  plan,  that  could  have  been 
thought-of ;  difclain*ing  all  worldly  views,  and  declar- 
ing that  their  profeffion  led  diredly  to  poverty  and  fuf- 
fering.  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  conlidering  the  uni- 
verfal  prejudice  of  the  Jews  with  refped  to  the  charac- 
ter in  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  appear,  it 
mud  Wave  been  impoffible  for  a  perfon  of  that  nation  to 
frame  an  idea  of  a  fullering  MeJJiah,  but  by  infpiration, 
or  from  underftanding  the  ancient  predidions  concern- 
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ing  him  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  what  was 
ufual  among  them.  * 

Farther ;  what  probability  is  there,  that  he  who  had 
fagacity  enough  to  contrive  a  fcheme,  which  did  in 
effedl  prevail  againft  all  oppofition,  (hould  yet  be  fo 
imprudent,  as  to  hazard  the  difappointment  of  his 
whole  defign  by  overloading  it  with  fo  many  incum- 
brances ?  Why  (hould  he  pretend  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
if  it  had  not  been  true  ?  How,  indeed,  could  a  mere 
human  brain  invent  fuch  a  thought  ?  How  work  out  of 
itfelfthe  imaginations  of  his  having  enjoyed  pre-exiftent 
glory  with  God,  of  his  coming  into  the  world  to  give 
his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  of  his  being  the 
appointed  future  Judge  of  the  human  race  ?  There  is 
fomething  in  this,  which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  way  of 
mere  humanity.  And  accordingly,  thofe  who  heard 
him,  at  lead  the  unprejudiced,  owned,  that  "  he  fpoke 
"  as  never  man  fpoke."  But  farther;  Why  (hould  he 
forwarn  his  followers  of  the  difcouraging  confequences 
of  their  adherence  to  his  religion,  if  he  had  been  capa- 
ble of  deceiving  ?  Why  fhould  he  difappoint  the  incli- 
nations and.  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  wanted  a 
worldly  Mejiab,  if  he  himfelf  aimed  at  worldly  gran- 
deur ?  Why  (hould  he  prevent  many  from  following 
him,  who  were  difpofcd  to  do  it,  by  undeceiving  them, 
and  informing  them  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world  ?  Why  (hould  he  exert  a  fupernatural  power  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  among  them,  when  they  were 
going  to  raife  him  to  regal  authority  ;  if  fecular  power 
was  what  he  afpired  after? 

And,  fuppofing  Chriftianity  an  invention  of  later 
date,  why  (hould  the  Saviour  of  the  world  be  repre- 
fented  in  the  fuppofed  fictitious  hiftory,  as  fuffering  a 
(hameful  death  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  likely 
to  take  with  mankind,  for  the  inventors  of  the  fcheme 
to  have  reprefentcd  the  author  of  the  religion  tbey 
wanted  to  perfuade  mankind  to  the  belief  of,  as  a  vic- 
torious prince,  who  had  got  the  better  of  all  oppofition, 
than  as  one  who  appeared  on  earth  in  the  moft  lowly 
ftation  ;  defpifed  and  abufed,  while  he  lived,  and  atlaft 
put  to  an  infamous  death  between  two  thieves. 

Let 
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Let  it  now  be  confidered  (if  indeed  it  berworth  while 
to  confidcr  what  is  fo  grofsly  abfurd)  what  pofiibility 
there  is  of  ChriJVs  having  been  an  enthufiaft,  or  phre- 
netic. In  order  to  judge  properly  of  this,  let  it  bp  com- 
puted, what  degree  of  enthuliafm  was  neceflary  to  bring 
a  perfon  to  periuade  himfelf,  that  he  was  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  the  Mefliah,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  exifted  before  the  creation  of  this 
world,  and  was  again  toafcend  to  his  former  glory  with 
Qod,  after  finiihing  the  great  work,  for  which  he  came 
into  the  world  ;  what  degree  of  enthuliafm  or  madnefs 
muft  that  man  have  been  worked  up  to,  who  could 
believe  all  this  of  himfelf,  while  he  was  really  no  more 
than  another  mortal  ?  How  miferable  muft  his  phrenfy 
have  been  ?  How  confounded  and  broke  all  his  faculties? 

Next,  let  it  be  attended  to,  what  fuitablenefs  there1 
is  between  fuch  a  degree  of  diftradion  as  this,  and  the 
whole  character  and  conduit  of  the  author  of  our  reli- 
gion. What  fingle  inftance  does  he  give  of  even  com- 
mon frailty,  or  of  fuch  imprudence  as  is  obferved  at 
times  in  the  conduit  of  the  wifeft  men  ,  in  the  condudl 
even  of  infpired  men  ?  While  prophets,  and  apoftles 
are  in  Scripture  reprefented  as  falling  into  the  common 
weakneffes  of  human  nature,  (an  argument  of  the  truth 
of  facred  hiftory)  his  behaviour  ftands  wholly  clear  of 
every  inftance  of  infirmity  or  frailty.  Where  are  the 
ragings  and  bellowings  of  enthuliafm  ?  What  figns  did 
he  give  of  a  diftempered,  or  over-heated  imagination  ? 
Is  not  his  whole  condud  a  perfedt  pattern  of  calmnefs, 
prudence,  and  caution  ?  Does  he  not  baffle  the  mali- 
cious and  infnaring  queftions  of  his  crafty  enemies  by  a 
wifdom,  which  puts  them  all  to  filence  ?  Are  not  his 
anfwers  fo  guarded  as  to  defeat  their  ftudied  queftions? 
Are  the  artful,  the  malicious,  and  the  learned,  more 
than  children,  or  fools  before  him  ?  Is  this  the  charac- 
ter of  an  enthufiaft  ?  Does  madnefs  thus  weigh  its  an- 
fwers ?  Has  the  brain-fick  vifionary  any  fuch  guard  over 
himfelf,  as  to  avoid  the  fnare  that  is  laid  for  him  ?  Not 
only  to  avpid  the  fnare  himfelf,  but  likewife  to  put  to 
confufion  and  filence  his  adverfaries  ? 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidered,  whether  it  is  poflible  that 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  do&rines  and  laws  fhould  be  the  pro- 
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duclion  of- an  enthufiaftic  or  diftempered  brain.  A 
fyftem,  which  has  afforded  the  wifeft  of  our  fpecies  mat- 
ter for  ftudy,  examination,  and  admiration,  ever  fince 
it  has  been  publiflied  to  the  world.  A  fet  of  dottrines 
more  fublime  than  all  that  ever  were  taught  mankind 
before.  Difcoveries,  which  neither  facred,  nor  profane 
antiquity  had  before  exhibited  to  mankind.  Solutions 
of  the  very  difficulties,  which  had  put  the  wifdom  q{ 
the  ancients- to  a  (land.  Du&rines,  beyond  the  natural 
reach  of  human  reafon,  and  yet,  whendifcovered,  com- 
mending themfelves  to  reafon,  and  bearing  the  internal 
marksof  their  Divine  original.  Precepts,  whofe  purity 
puts  the  ancient  legiflators  to  fhame.  Laws,  tending  to 
improve  human  nature  to  its  utmoft  perfe&ion.  A  rule 
of  life  fuperior  to  all  others,  in  its  being  abiolutely  per- 
fect and  complete,  wanting  nothing  proper  for  the 
regulation  of  every  paffion  and  appetite,  for  the  directing 
to  the  complete  performance  of  every  focial  and  relative 
duty,  and  fixing  the  only  acceptable  way  of  worfhip- 
ping  the  One  Supreme.  A  fcheme,  of  which  it  is  with 
reafon  faid  in  Scripture,  that  the  angels  defire  to  look 
into  it.  Are  thefe  the  produ&hms  of  a  vifionary ?  thefe 
the  reveries  of  a  hot-brain'd  enthufiaft?  It  is  plain,  that 
his  enemies  neither  thought  him  fuch,  nor  thought  it 
pofllble  to  perfuade  the  generality  of  the  people,  who 
converted  with  him,  to  think  fo  of  him.  For,  if  they 
could  have  made  him  pafs  for  an  enthufiaftic  or  phre- 
netic perfon,  they  certainly  would  have  chofe  that  as 
the  eafieft  way  of  ridding  themfelves  of  him,  and  put- 
ting a  flop  to  his  fcheme. 

If  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  religion  of  Jefus  is  by 
no  means  a  fraud  of  any  kind,  it  will  unqueilionably 
follow,  that  it  is  not  a  pious  fraud.  But  that  Chiiftianity 
is  no  fraud  of  any  kind  is  plain,  nst  only  from  the  ex- 
cellency of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  the  chara&er  of 
its  author  and  firft  propagators,  and  its  exprefs  prohi- 
bition of  every  appearance  of  deceit  on  whatever  pre- 
tence, but  from  the  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  in- 
numerable collateral  evidences,  which  by  their  very  na- 
ture were  not  within  the  ruach  of  human  contrivance. 
The  whole  body  of  revelation  is  to  be  confidcred  as  one 
uniform  fcheme,  reaching  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end  of  the  world;  in  which  the  falvation  of  mankind 
by  the  Meffiab  is  the  principal  part,  or  point  of  view,  to 
which  all  the  others  lead,  and  with  which  they  are  con- 
neded  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  whole  muft  (land  or 
fall  together.  So  that  if  the  Chriftian  religion  be  a  de- 
lufion,  it  is  evidently  too  great  and  extenfive  to  be  a  de- 
lufion  of  human  invention.  That  it  is  no  contrivance 
of  evil  fpirits,  is  plain  from  its  dired  tendency  to  pro- 
mote virtue  and  goodnefs,  and  to  banifh  all  kinds  of 
impiety  and  vice  out  of  the  world.  It  muft  therefore 
be  a  fcheme  of  fome  being,  or  beings,  fuperior  to 
hurrianity.  Which  is  owning  it  to  be  a  Divine  ap- 
pointment :  For  we  have  no  conception  of  a  fraud 
contriyed  by  any  good  being  of  the  angelic  rank. 

That  it  (hould  be  prophefied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  recorded  by  Mofes  a  thoufand  years  before 
the  appearance  of  Cbri/t9  "  that  the  Seed  of  the  woman 
"  (hould  bruife  the  ferpent's  head,"  and  that  Cbrift 
(hould  be  the  feed  of  a  woman,  miraculoufly  conceived 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  male  ;  could  this  have 
come  about  by  human  contrivance?  When  it  is  re- 
peatedly foretold  by  the  prophets,  that  Cbrijl  (hould 
come  of  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  of  ffaac,  of  Jacob, 
of  David ;  that  he  (hould  be  born  at  Betblebein  \ 
that  he  (hould  appear  about  the  time  of  the  "  depar- 
"  ture  of  the  fceptre  from  Judab"  that  he  (hould 
be  *f  cut  off,  but  not  for  himfelf ;  be  pierced,  be  put 
"  to  death  with  the  wicked,  and  buried  by  the  rich  ; 
a  that  he  (hould  be  fold  for  thirty  pieces  of  filver ;" 
and  all  the  circumftances  of  his  death  particularly 
pointed  out ;  that  all  thefe,  and  many  other  predictions 
fulfilled  in  Cbrijl,  and  anfwering  to  none  elfe  but  him, 
(hould  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  preferred  by  t\\tjewst 
the  violent  oppofers  of  Cbrijl  and  his  religion  ;  let  the 
inventors  of  Chriftianity  (fuppofing  it  an  invention) 
have  been  ever  fo  cunning,  they  never  could  have  mo- 
delled the  whole  fcheme  from,  the  very  beginning,  fo 
as  it  (hould  anfwer  their  purpofe;  they  could  never  have 
brought  things  about  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  fuit  in  fuch  a  number  of*  particulars,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  running  over  the  various  evidences  for  our  re- 
ligion. 
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And  it|  is  notorious,  that  not  only  the  weak  and  illi- 
terate, but  fome  of  the  wife  and  learned,  embraced 
Chriftianity  at  the  time  when  it  might  with  eafe  and 
certainty  have  been,  difcovered  to  be  an  impofture,  if  it 
really  was  fo :  That  thofe  who  at  firft  were  prejudiced 
againft  it  were  afterwards  converted  to  the  belief  of  it : 
That  numbers  of  thofe  who  certainly  knew  whether 
Jefus  Chrijl  was  really  rifen  from  the  dead  or  not,  gave 
up  their  lives  in  atteitation,  not  of  an  opinion,  but  of  a 
fimple  fad,  concerning  the  truth  or  faliehood  of  which 
they  could  not  have  the  lead  doubt :  That  the  firft  pro- 
pagators of  Chriftianity  were  not  to  be  put  to  filence  by 
all  the  oppofition  they  met  with  from  all  the  powers  of 
the  world  :  That  though  they  expeded  nothing  but 
persecution,  imprifonment,  fcourging,  and  all  kinds  of 
abufe,  in  every  place  they  went  to,  without  any  one 
earthly  comfort  to  make  up  for  their  fuflerings,  without 
the  leaft  ftiadow  of  any  temporal  advantage;  they  went 
on  ftill  indefatigable  and  unconquerable  in  publishing 
the  refurredtion  of  Jefus.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  Hu- 
man Nature  muft  not  have  been  tired  out  with  going 
on  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  for  a  whole  life- 
lime,  propagating  a  known  falfehood,  by  which  they 
were  to  get  nothing  but  mifery  in  this  world,  and  dam- 
nation hereafter  ? 

Deplorable  is  the  objection  ftarted  here  by  the  op- 
pofers  of  Chriftianity ;  That  our  Saviour's  difciples  did 
not  fee  him  rife  :  As  if  it  were  of  any  confluence  to 
the  certainty  of  his  being  really  alive  again,  that  no  one 
faw  him  come  out  of  his  tomb.  That  he  was  cert.tinly 
dead  is  unqueftionable;  he  having  been  publicly  cru- 
cified, and  itabbed  in  the  fide  with  a  fpear  as  he  hung 
on  the  crofs.  And  that  he  was  certainly  alive  again, 
was  as  unqueftionable  to  thofe  who  converfed  with  him 
for  fix  weeks  together,  after  his  paflion,  as  if  they  had 
been  witnefles  of  his  riling.  And  that  he  did  not  fhevv 
himfclf  to  the  people  (who  deferved  no  fuch  favour) 
but  only  to  chofen  witnefles,  is  an  objection  as  wretched 
as  the  former  ;  the  only  qucltion  being,  Whether  the 
witnefles,  who  declare  that  Chrijl  was  alive  after  his 
crucifixion,  are  credible,  or  not.     But  to  proceed  : 

That 
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That  a  perfon  of  the  confpicuous  and  extraordinary 
abilities  of  St.  Paul,  fhould  be  drawn  into  fuch  a  courfe 
of  extravagance  as  to  travel  thoufands  of  miles,  propa- 
gating every  where  an  idle  fiftion  of  his  having  had  a 
vifion  of  Cbrijl,  and  being  commiffioned  by  him  to 
preach  his  religion  over  the  world :  That  a  man  of  his 
learning  and  judgment  fhould  publicly  declare  to  the 
world  his  full  perlualion  of  the  truth  of  a  dodtrine  de- 
cried by  almoft  all  the  worldly-wife  of  thofe  times : 
That  he  fhould  own  himfelf  to  have  been  formerly  in 
the  wrong  in  oppofing  Chriftianity :  That  he  fhould 
take  public  fhame  to  himfelf  before  all  mankind,  and 
commit  his  recantation  to  writing,  to  ftand  on  rocord 
as  long  as  the  world  lafted.  What  a  degree  of  madnefs,  or 
fafcination,  mult  that  have  been,  which  would  have  been 
equal  to  all  thefe  efFefts  ?  But  what  fort  of  madnefs  or 
fafcination  muft  that  have  been,  which  could  come  to 
fuch  a  height,  and  not  have  wholly  incapacitated  the 
apoftle  for  every  thing  -confident  with  common  fenfe 
and  difcretion  ?  Yet  we  find  the  works  of  this  illuftri- 
ous  propagator  of  Chriftianity,  confidered  only  in  a  cri- 
tical light,  are,  to  fay  the  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
greateft  geniufies,  and  belt  r^afoners  of  antiquity ;  and 
himfelf  by  heathen  writers  celebrated  as  a  perfon  of  fu- 
perior  abilities.  And  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his 
apoftles  were  in  their  own  times  taken  for  enthufiafts  or 
phrenetics,  is  plain  from  the  treatment  they  met  with : 
For  perfecution  was  never,  that  I  know  of,  thought  a 
proper  way  of  proceeding  againft  fuch  unhappy  pcrfons 
as  had  loft  the  ufe  of  their  reafon.  That  either  the 
great  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  other  propagators  of 
Chriftianity,  or  its  glorious  Author  himfelf,  were  per- 
fons  deficient  in  the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  will  appear 
too  ludicrous  to  require  a  grave  anfwer,  if  it  be  only  re- 
membered, that  it  is  the  very  character  of  madnefs  to 
ftart  from  one  reverie  to  another,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  all  regularity  or  fteadinefs  of  defign.  For  a  number 
of  perfons  to  be  pofiefled  with  the  fame  fpecies  of  mad- 
nefs, that  they  fhould  aft.  in  concert,  and  carry  on  a 
complicated  and  ftupendous  fcheme  for  a  long  courfe  of  . 
years;  that  they  fhould  do  what  all  the  learned  and 
wife  never  could  do ;  that  they  fhould  out-wit  the  whole 
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world,  or  rather;  that  they  fhould  reform  and  improve 
the  world  ;  to  allege  the  probability  of  all  this,  would 
be  intuiting  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

Nor  has  the  fuppofition  of  the  apoftles  being  wilful 
impoftors  any  more  hold  of  reafon  or  probability,  than 
that  of  their  being  enthufiafts  or  lunatics.  For  it  is  evi- 
dent, as  already  obferved,  that  the  religion  they  have 
cftablifhed  in  the  world  is  no  fcheme  for  impofingupon 
mankind,  nor  at  all  calculated  to  deceive.  Ghriftianity, 
as  it  Hands  in  the  apoftolic  writings,  is  manifeftlya 
fcheme  for  opening  the  eyes  of  mankind,  not  for  blind- 
ing their  underftandings ;  for  improving,  not  confound- 
ing human  reafon ;  for  removing,  not  riveting  preju. 
dice.  And  it  is  given  with  all  that  unadorned  and  art- 
lefs  iimplicity  which  dittinguilhes  truth  from  impofturc 
Nor  can  the  lead  furmife  or  fufpicion  of  any  indire&de- 
fign  be  fattened  upon  them.  No  fchetae  for  aggran- 
dizing themfelves.  Their  ambitious  views  vanifhed  at 
the  death  of  their  Matter.  And  from  the  time  of  his 
afcenfion,  we  fee  their  whole  condu&  and  behaviour 
wholly  difengaged  from,  and  fuperior  to,  all  worldly 
deligns.  We  fee  them  difclaiming  riches,  honours,  and 
pleaiures,  and  teaching  their  followers  to  afpire  only 
after  future  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  and  to 
trample  under  their  feet  the  vain  amufements  of  the 
prejent  fhort  and  perifhing  life.  The  accounts  they 
have  left  of  their  own  errors  and  weaknefles,  fuit  very 
ill  with  a  fcheme  to  impofe  on  mankind.  The  dis- 
pute, which  we  know  arofe  between  them,  muft  have 
difcovcred  the  plot,  if  there  had  been  one.  For  it  is 
evident,  that  they  did  not  fpare  one  another,  and  that 
they  have  not  at  all  foftened  things  in  the  accounts  they 
have  left  on  record  of  the  differences  which  arofe  be- 
tween them.  Their  accufation  of  their  countrymen, 
and  their  defying,  in  the  moft  public  manner,  their 
moft  inveterate  enemies  to  lay  any  thing  juftly  to  their 
charge,  what  are  the  genuine  marks  of  integrity  and 
fimplicity  of  intention,  if  thefe  are  not? 

There  is  indeed  no  argument  for  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anity  more  irrefiftible  than  the  character  and  condud 
of  its  firft  propagators,  and  efpecially  of  its  glorious 
Author.     No  human  fagacity  could,  from  mere  inven- 
tion, 
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tion,  have  put  together  a  fictitious  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  a  perfon,  in  fo  many  ftrange  and  uncommon 
particulars,  as  the  evangelilts  have  told  us  of  our  Sa- 
viour, without  either  fwelling  up  the  imaginary  cha- 
racter into  that  of  the  hero  of  a  romance,  or  drawing  it 
defaced  with  faults  and  blemifhes.  That  human  inven- 
tion is  by  no  means  equal  to  any  fuch  talk,  is  evident 
from  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  greattrft  matters  of  description  to  draw  perfeCt 
characters,  especially  where  any  thing  funernatural  was 
to  have  a  place.  And  that  fuch  a  character,  as  that  of 
pur  Saviour,  (liquid  be  drawn  fo  uniform  and  confident, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  fo  wholly  new  and  peculiar, 
that 'in  all  the  hiftories,  and  all  the  epic  poems  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  pattern  from  whence  the  lead  hint 
could  be  taken  to  form  it  by  ;  that  this  character,  in 
which  the  greatnefs  is  of  fo  extraordinary  and  ftupend- 
ous  a  kind,  that  whatever  is  great  in  thole  of  warriors, 
or  heroes,  or  kings,  is  defpifed  and  ncgleCted  by  him, 
and  infinitely  beneath  him  ;  that  fuch  a  character  fhould 
be  the  invention  of  a  few  illiterate  men,  and  that  it 
fhoulJ  by  them  be  exhibited,  not  by  itudied  enco^ 
miums,  but  by  a  baj-q  unadorned  narration  of  faCts,  but 
fuch  faCts  a$  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  equalled  ;  he  who 
can  believe  tljat  all  this  could  be  the  etfeCt  of  mere  hu- 
man invention,  without  fuperior  interpolition,  mult  be 
capable  of  believing  any  thing.  So  that  I  may  defy  all 
the  oppofers  of  revelation  to  anfwer  this  queftinn,  How 
we  came  to  have  fuch  a  character  as  that  of  Cbrijt, 
drawn  as  it  is,  and  drawn  by  fuch  authors,  if  it  was  not 
taken  from  a  real  original,  and  if  tha,t  original  was  not 
fomething  above  human  ? 

1  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  write  a 
volume  upon  this  fubjeCt,  without  treading  much  in 
the  footfteps  of  thofe  who  have  writ  upon  the  life  of 
Cbrijt.  But  without  confidering  at  prefent  what  has, 
or  has  not,  been  faid  by  others,  I  fhali  only  defire  the 
reader  to  perufe  carefully  the  evangelical  hiftory  (with 
what  helps  may  be  neceflary) ;  attending,  as  he  goes 
through  the  account  of  the  Words  and  aCtions  of  our 
$aviour,  to  the  difpofiticn,  genius,  or  fpirit,  which ' 
(bines  throughout  the  whole.     Let  him  confider  the 
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tender  compaflion  and  love  for  a  race  of  perverfe,  felfr 
deltroycd  creatures,  which   muft   have  prompted  this 
glorious  Being  to  condefcend  thus  low  to  inftruft  and 
fave  them  from  vice  and   its  direful  confequences.     At 
the  fame  time,  let  the  wifdqm  he  (hewed  in  doing  fo 
be  confidered  ;  fince  nothing  conceivable  is  of  greater 
importance,  or  more  worthy  of  a  Being  of  the  higheft 
dignity,  than  the  recovery  of  a  fpecies,  otherwiie  loft 
and  undone,  to  virtue  and  endlefs  happinefs.     Let  the 
prudence  and  judgment  of  this  Divine  Inftructor  be  at- 
tentively confidered.     How  eafy  had  it  been  for  him, 
in  whom  were  hid  all  the  treafures  of  wifdom,   to  have 
given  forth  his  inftru&ions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have 
overpowered  all  human  underftanding  ?   How  hard  do 
we  fee  it  is  for  men  of  fuperior  learning  to  adapt  their 
L lions  to  the  capacities  of  the  young  and   ignorant? 
How  irkfome  to  mod  men  the  employment  of  teaching? 
How  f*w  teachers  are  there  who  can  avoid  {hewing 
fome  affectation  of  their  fuperiority  in.  knowledge?  Who 
could  have  expedted,  that  ever  he,  who  was  the  inftru- 
ment  of  God  in  making  this  world,  whofe  Divine  pene- 
tration fuw  by  intuition  through  all  the  depths  of  fci- 
ence,  which  a  Newton  could  only  colled:  by  laborious 
inquiry,  by  accurate  calculation,   and  diftant  analogy, 
that  one,   capable  of  inftruciing  the  moft  enlightened 
arch-angel,  iliould  condefcend  to  initiate   in  firft  prin- 
ciples   a    multitude    of    ignorant,    illiterate    mortals. 
"  Bleilcd   are  the   humble,  the  meek,  the  merciful." 
Here  is  no  affectation  of  my  (tic  learning  ;  no  pompous 
oftenration   of  profound    fcience,    no    nice    diftinftion 
of  fpeculative  points.     And  yet,   when  all  is  duly  con- 
iitlered,   it  was  no  more  derogation  from  the  dignity  of 
a  Teacher,  capable  of  inftrudting  angels,  to  condefcend 
to  give  to  thole,  who  may  hereafter  come   to  be  com- 
panions of  angels,  the  firft  principles  of  virtue,  which 
is  the  only  true  •wifdom,  than  for  a  philofopher  to  teach 
his   fon  the  firft:   rudiments   of  learning.      Then   how 
wifely  does  he  fuit  his  inftru&ions  both  to  the  capacities 
and  difpofitions  of  his  hearers!  Parable  and  allegory 
have  ever  been  thought  the  moft  entertaining  manner 
of  communicating  inftru&ion.     The  feverity  of  the  pre- 
cept is  loft  in  the  entertainment  of  the  fable.     The  fen- 
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fible  image  reflects  a  light  upon  the  moral  thought,  and 
the  abftradt  thought  gives  an  importance  to  the  fenfible 
reprefentation.  By  apt  fimilitude,  therefore,  ^nd  alle- 
gories drawn  from  the  furrounding  objedts,  did  this 
great  Teacher  recommend  to  his  hearers  the  moft  folemn 
truths  and  important  precepts.  The  honed  and  teach- 
able mind  was  thus  allured  to  fearch  after  Divine  know- 
ledge ;  while  the  proud  and  obftinate  fcorned  the  trou- 
ble of  inquiring  into  the  eafy  meaning  of  the  figures 
ufed  by  him.  Thus  did  his  inftru&ions  become  what 
all  addrefles  to  free  and  reafoning  beings  ought,  a  part 
of  trial  and  difcipline.  So  that  they  who  were  well  dif- 
pofed  might  receive  improvement  and  advantage,  and 
the  hard-hearted  might  hear  and  not  underftaad. 

With  what  graceful  eafe,  and  yet  folemn  compofure, 
does  he  accomodate  himfelf  to  the  cqyerfation  of  all 
forts  of  perfons !  Among  the  wife  and  learned,  how  does 
he  fhine  in  communicating  clear  and  important  truth, 
confuting  their  artificial  fophifms,  and  filencing  their 
malicious  cavils!  Among  the  illiterate,  how  does  he  con- 
defcend  to  the  meannels  of  their  underftandings,  and 
adapt  his  inftru&ions  to  their  apprehenfion,  and  ulual 
train  of  thinking,  raifing  his  refledions  from  the  pre- 
fent  objects,  and  improving  upon  the  moft  common  oc~ 
cafions !  Even  women  and  children  are  taken  notice  of 
by  this  Wifeft  of  Teachers :  And  with  reafon.  For  no ) 
well  difpofed  human  mind  is  of  little  confequence: 
Whatever  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  in  the  way  to  be  here- 
after great  and  glorious.  The  chara&er,  in  fhort, 
which  the  Saviour  of  the  World  affumed,  feems  to  have 
been  equally  fublime  and  amiable. 

How  does  his  wifdom,  and  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter, appear  in  his  difcouraging  all  idle  curiofity, 
which  engages  the  mind  unprofitably,  and  takes  off  its 
attention  from  the  awful  bufinefs  for  which  we  were 
fent  into  the  world  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  fails  not 
to  anfwer  any  ufeful  queftion  that  is  put  to  him  ;  and 
ever  turns  the  attention  to  fomething  great,  and  worthy 
of  a  Divine  Inftrudor  to  dwell  upon  ! 

How  different  his  manner  of  communicating  inftruc- 
tion  from  the  di&ates  of  the  artful  impoftor  or  wild  en- 
thufiaft  !  Inftead  of  threatening  with  fire  and  fword  the 
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oppofcrs  of  Divine  Truth,  he  kindly  forewarns  them  of 
the  natural  and  judicial  effedts  of  their  impious  obfti- 
nacv  and  malice.  Inftead  of  thundering  out  fpiritual 
anathemas  or  excommunications  againft  thofe  who 
would  not  take  his  religion  on  truft ;  inftead  of  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  temporal  advantages,  to  which  every 
peaceable  fubjeft  has  an  unqueftionable  right ;  inftead 
of  employing  the  fecular  arm  to  decide  in  matters  of 
confcience,  where  civil  power  has  no  right  to  interpofe; 
inftead  of  fettfng  the  world  in  a  flame  about  mere  fpe- 
culative  opinions,  and  doubtful  doltrines,  this  Divine 
Teacher  applies  himfelf  to  mankind,  as  one  who  under- 
ftood  mankind.  He  addrefles  himfelf  to  their  reafon. 
He  caltaupon  them  to  exert  their  underftanding.  He 
does  not  infill  upon  their  believing  him  on  his  own 
aflertion,  though  he  might  have  dorie  fo,  on  a  much 
oetter  pretence,  than  the  pureft  church,  the  moft  nu- 
merous council,  or  the  infallible  Bifhop  of  Rome  him* 
felf.  He  claims  no  implicit  authority  over  their  faith; 
but  appeals  to  the  works,  which  they  faw  him  perform, 
and  to  the  prophecies  of  their  own  Scriptures,  which 
they  faw  fulfilled  in  him.  The  dodtrines,  he  divelh 
upon!  and  labours  to  inculcate,  are  the  great  and  im- 
portant points  of  morality,  the  duties  of  love  to  God. 
and  benevolence  to  man ;  the  heavenly  virtues  of  fin- 
ccrity,  felf  denial,  contempt  of  a  vain  world,  humility, 
meeknefs,  and  the  other  excellent  graces,  which  make 
the  only  true  ornament  of  the  human  mind,  which  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  qualify  it  for  the  lbciety  of  all 
well-difpofed  beings  in  the  univerfe.  Is  not  this  the 
very  dodrine,  are  not  thefe  the  very  precepts,  which 
one  would  expert  the  meflenger  of  God  to  mankind 
to  teach  and  inculcate  ?  The  perverfe,  or  vicious 
oppofer  of  Religion  may  cavil  as  long  as  he  will ;  but 
1  think  myfelf  fafe  in  venturing  the  caufe  1  defend 
upon  the  fenfe  of  every  well-difpof|*fcd  mind  ;  to 
which  I  dare  appeal,  Whether  it  does  not  feel  the  Di- 
vine Authority  of  this  heavenly  Teacher,  in  the  excel- 
lence of  his  doctrines  and  precepts  ?  But  to  proceed  : 

How  patiently  does  he  bear  with  the  mean  and  gro- 
veling ideas  his  difciples  had  at  firft  of  the  character  in 
which  the  Mcffiab  ought  to  appear  I  How  kindly  does 
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he  overlook  their  weaknefs,  in  fixing  all  their  de fires  on 
worldly  grandeur !  What  pity  does  he  (hew  for  the 
unhappy  uninftrudted  part  of  the  people,  the  publicans 
and  linners  !  How  does  he  (hew  himfelf  ready  to  par- 
don, though  by  no  means  to  juftify,  the  offences,  which 
proceed  from  the  unthinking  indulgence  of  paffion  and 
appetite,  while  he  denounces  woes  upon  the  hardened 
and  hypocritical  (inner  !  Wonderful !  that  he,  who 
himfelf  knew  no  fault,  fhould  thus  bear  with  the  faults 
of  wretched  mortals ;  while  they,  though  all  guilty  be- 
fore Gody  find  it  fo  hard  to  bear  with  one  another. 

With  what  open  generofity  does  he  beftow  the  high- 
eft  encomium  that  can  be  deferved  by  mortal  man,  on 
one  who  had  juft  before  treated  him  and  bis  pretentions 
in  a  very  flighting  manner.  I  mean  Nathaniel,  who, 
upon  Philip* s  informing  him,  that  the  miracles  pre- 
formed by  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  gave  ground  to  conclude, 
that  he  was  the  Cbrift,  of  whofe  appearance  there  was 
then  a  general  expectation.  "  What,"  fays  that  weak 
and  narrow-minded  man,  "  do  you  expedt  the  MeJJiab 
"  to* come  from  fo  contemptible  a  place  a\  Nazareth  ?" 
Yet  when,  at  the  defire  of  Philip,  he  is  prevailed  upon 
to  go  and  fee  him  ;  as  foon  as  he  appears,  with  what 
unreferved  opennefs  does  He,  who  knew  all  that  wai  in 
man,  overlook  his  prejudice,  and  celebrate  him  as  a 
pattern  of  truth  and  fincerity  of  heart !  How  different 
from  this  is  the  conduit  of  peevifli  mortals !  Does  one 
hear  the  lead  furmife  of  a  refledtion  fuppofed  to  have 
been  caft  upon  him  by  another  ?  How  hard  does  he 
find  it  to  forgive  the  mortal  injury  ;  how  few  can  ever 
bring  themfelves  heartily  to  love  thofe  who  have  taken 
the  (mailed  liberty  of  this  kind  ! 

Excepting  two  of  ChrijYs  miracles,  one  of  which  it 
is  needlefs  to  mention  at  prefent,  its  effect  being  of  no 
material  confequence  at  all,  but  as  an  emblem  of  the 
future  deftru&ion  of  the  JewSj  and  the  other  was  a  juft 
punilhment  on  the  fufferers  ;  the  diredt  tendency  of  all 
of  them  was  kind  and  beneftfijal,  and  fuitable  to  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  who  came  to 
deliver  mankind  from  vice  and  mifery.  What  bleffings 
might  not  be  expected  from  one,  whofe  appearance  in 
the  world  was  iignalized  not  by  vain  triumphs,  and 
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honorary  gifts ;  but  who  expreffed  his  goodnefs  to 
mankind  in  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  fight  to  the 
blind,  health  to  the  difeafed.  the  ufe  of  reaibn  to  the 
diffracted  and  poffefied,  pardon  to  the  wounded  con- 
ference, heavenly  knowledge  to  the  unenlightened  mind, 
and  the  profpedt  of  endlels  happinefs  to  the  anxious 
and  doubtful? 

When  his  perverfe  enemies,  with  a  degree  of  im- 
piety never  equalled  before  or  fince,  acculed  the  beft 
of  characters  of  the  worft  of  crimes  ;  alleging  that  he, 
who  came  to  deftroy  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  was  guilty 
of  a  collufion  with  Satan ;  thus  ettedtually  defeating 
the  higheft  and  moft  powerful  means  of  corividion  and 
reformation,  that  could  be  offered  to  free  and  rational 
agents  ;  how  does  he  receive  their  impious  accufation? 
Not  with  a  deadly  ftroke  from  that  hand,  which  could 
wield  all  the  thunder  of  heaven ;  but  with  a  calm  re- 
monftrance  on  the  abfurdity  of  their  accufation,  the 
greatnefs  of  their  crime*  and  the  fearful  vengeance  they 
were  drawing  upon  themfelves. 

What  fuperior  fagacity  does  he  (hew  in  defeating  the 
artful  and  enfnaring  queftions  put  to  him  by  the  crafty 
and  the  learned  !  How  does  he  anfwer  not  only  to 
men's  words  ;  but  to  their  thoughts,  and  defigns  !  Let 
the  converfation  between  him  and  Nicodemus  be  an  ex- 
ample among  many.  Of  which  the  following  fhort 
account  will  ferve  to  illuilrate  this  observation,  which 
is  highly  necefTary  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  many  of  our  Saviour's 
difcourfes  and  anfwers. 

This  Teacher  and  Ruler  of  the  Jews  having  fecretly 
fome  opinion  of  our  Saviour  as  a  Prophet,  and  defiring 
to  have  fomc  particular  converfation  with  him,  goes  to 
him  in  the  night,  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  his  fel- 
low-doctors ;  being  unwilling  to  be  fufpected  of  any 
inclination  to  diilent  from  the  eitabliftied  and  fafhion- 
abic  opinions.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  the  re- 
ality and  the  greatnefs  of  the  miraculous  works  per- 
formed by  him.  To  which  compliment  our  Saviour 
returns  an  anfwer,  which  fecms  very  abrupt;  but  is 
exactly  iliited  to  the  character  and  deiign  of  Nicodemus. 
The  fenfe  of  it  is  as  follows : 

4  "I  undci;- 
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"  I  underftand  what  you  mean  by  coming  to  me 
**  thus  privately.  But  that  you  may  at  once  be  able 
**  to  judge  of  the  do&rine,  which  I  teach,  to  fee  how 
4i  unsuitable  it  is  to  all  manner  of  worldly  views,  and 
•*  may  not  be  deceived  into  an  opinion  of  your  being 
*'  of  a  charafter  and  temper  fit  to  be  a  difcipline  of 
*'  mine  ;  I  tell  you  at  once,  That,  as  the  bulk  of  man- 
*'  kind  are,  it  is  necefiary  for  one  who  would  enter 
•'  upon  the  profeflion  of  the  pure  and  fpiritual  religion, 
•*  Which  I  am  come  into  the  world  to  teach  mankind, 
**  to  be  as  much  changed  in  his  difpofitidn  and  practice, 
*'  as  if  he  was  to  be  new-born." 

Nicodemus,  not  expe&ing  our  Saviour  to  anfwer  to 
nis  thoughts,  puts  a  very  abfurd  conftrudiion  upon  his 
words.  Our  Saviour  condefcends  to  explain  the  me- 
taphor he  had  ufed,  and  to  inform  Nicodemuj,  that  he 
meant  it  in  a  fpiritural  and  emblematical,  not  a  literal 
fenfe.     He  then  goes  on  to  the  following  purpofe : 

"  If  you  mean  to  enter  upon  the  Spiritual  Religion, 
*'  which  I  teach,  you  muft  not  be  furprifed,  that  1  lay 
*'  the  foundation  of  my  dodrine,  not  in  a  fet  of  new 
*'  ceremonies  and  outward  obfervances,  but  in  a  total 
**  change  of  heart  and  life.  For  you  muft  refolve  upon 
*€  giving  up  your  prefcnt  fecular  fchemes,  and  becom- 
"  ing  indifferent  to  all  worldly  purfuits,  when  they 
€i  come  in  competition  with  real  internal  goodnefs." 

He  afterwards  gives  N/cod-mus  fome  account  of  his 
imiffion,  and  defign  in  coming  into  the  world ;  and 
concludes  with  condemning  the  obftinacy  and  carnality 
of  the  people,  and  of  Nicodemus  himfelf  among  the  reft, 
and  (hews,  that  his  and  their  prejudices  in  favour  of 
their  errors,  and  attachment  to  their  vices,  were  the 
caufe  of  their  oppofition  to  his  pure  and  fpiritual  doc- 
trine. Nicodemus  being  only  a  little  more  inrjuifitive, 
and  having  a  little  more  candour  in  his  difpolition,  than 
the  reft  of  the  Jewi/fj  dodors ;  but  not  enough  to  carry 
through  all  difficulties  and  trials,  is  treated  thus  plainly 
and  roughly  by  him,  who  exactly  knew  what  was  in 
every  man,  and  not  finding  the  Religion  of  Jefus  to  his 
mind,  leaves  him  and  returns  to  his  former  profeflion, 
without  having  any  good  efted:  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
•onverfation,  that  we  know  of,  except  that  he  feems, 
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by  one  inftance  in  the  fequel  of  the  hiftory,  to  be  more 
inclinable  to  favour  him  than  the  reft  of  his  fraternity. 
A  character,  this  of  Nicodemus,  fatally  common  among 
Chriftians.  To  be  in  the  way  toward  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  yet,  through  a  defeft  of  fome  one  neceflary 
virtue,  or  a  fatal  attachment  to  fome  one  favourite 
vice,  to  come  fhort  of  it  at  laft. 

To  return,  How  ready  i9  he  to  find  an  excufe  for  the 
unpardonable  ftupidityof  hisdifciples,in  fuffering  them- 
fclves,  the  laft  time  they  were  to  enjoy  his  company  be- 
fore his  death,  to  be  overcome  with  fleep,  while  they  faw 
the  anguifh  their  Mafter  was  in,  which,  in  a  Being  of  his 
power  and  intrepidity,  might  juftly  have  alarmed  them 
with  the  expectation  of  fomewhat  to  the  higheft  degree 
terrible  and  (hocking  !  And  good  reafon  there  is  to  con- 
clude, that  the  approach  of  death  was  not  all  that  pro- 
duced in  him  thofe  dreadful  emotions  of  horror  and 
amazement.     Does  he  not  fufFer  the  traitor  himfelf  to 
follow  him  for  feveral  years,  to  partake  of  his  counfels,to 
hear  his  Divine  Dodlrine  ?  Does  he  not  forewarn  him 
of  the  wickedncfs  he  had  in  his  heart,  and  give  him  aU 
advantage  for  relenting  ?    Even  when  he  advances  to 
betray  his  Lord  with  a  treacherous  embrace,   docs  he 
ftrike  him  dead  with  a  word?    Though  they  all  make 
their  efcape,  and  leave  him  in  his  extremity,  does  he 
punifti,  or  even  reproach  them,   after  his  refurreclion, 
for  their  unfaithfulnefs  to  him,   for  whom  they  ought 
to  have  laid  down  their  lives,   who  came  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  them  ? 

Let  the  noble  and  heroic  behaviour  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  toward  his  wicked  and  implacable  enemies,  be 
confidered.  How  does  he  (hew  himfelf  above  their 
utmoft  malice  ?  Does  he  not  go  on  (till  in  his  calm 
dignity,  and  equal  goodnefs,  in  fpite  of  their  utmoft 
fury,  till  he  has  finifhed  his  minilhy,  and  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  return  to  the  ftate  of  happinefs  and 
glory  he  had  left.  When  their  hour  and  the  power 
of  darknefs  prevails,  with  what  meeknefs  docs  he  give 
liimfelf  up  into  their  cruel  hands?  When  they  come 
to  apprehend  him,  and,  ftruck  with  the  majefty  which 
furrounded  him,  fly  back  and  fall  before  him  to  the 
ground,  he  exerts  no  vindictive  power  againft  them, 
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though  he  could  with  a  word  have  ftruck  them  fo  as 
they  ihould  have  rifen  iio  more,  and  could  have  called 
legion*  of  angels,  who  would  have  thought  it  their 
honour  to  have  been  commanded  to  interpofe  for  his 
deliverance.  But  though  he  wrought  a  miracle  to 
avoid  regal  power,  he  works  none  to  efcape  an  infa- 
mous death. 

Behold  the  innocent  arraigned  before  the  guilty*! 
The  molt  amiable  of  characters  treated  worfe  than  the 
moil  odious  deferves  at  any  human  hands.  The  future 
Judge  of  Mankind  brought  before  a  human  tribunal. 
He  who  did  no  fin,  and  in  whofe  mouth  was  found  no 
guile,  fentenced  to  die,  and  a  robber  and  murderer 
pardbned.  They,  for  whom  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
came  from  heavea  to  give  his  precious  life,  long  to  im- 
brue their  hands  in  the  very  blood,  which  was  to  be 
Ihed  for  them.  O  the  diabolical  fury  of  hypocrify  de- 
tedted  !  Crucify  him  ;  crucify  him  !  cry  the  bloody 
Priefts,  and  the  blinded  people  echo  back  the  madning 
voice.  But  will  the  Lord  of  life  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
fpoiled  of  life  by  a  fet  of  miferable  wdrms,  whom  he  can 
crufti  to  nothing  in  a  moment  ?  No.  He  lays  it  down 
of  himfelf ;  no  man  takes,  or  can  take  it  from  him. 
He  came  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  world. 
And  if  daring  mortals  will  be  fo  impious  as  to  ftretchi 
forth  unhallowed  hands  againft  him,  the  decree  of 
heaven  will  neverthelefs  be  fulfilled,  and  they,  who 
tvill  heap  damnation  upon  themfelves,  (hall  be  left  to 
the  deftruction  they  have  fought.  Yet  hold  your 
butchering  hands,  unthinking  wretches.  Or  if  his  fa- 
cred  blood  muft  ftream  to  walh  a  finful  world  from 
guilt ;  let  the  High  Prieft  with  reverence  offer  him  on 
the  altar,  the  true,  the  laft,  the  only  effectual  facrifice 
for  fin.  So  (hall  you,  and  your  nation,  efcape  the  de- 
finition which  hangs  over  you. — They  harden  their 
rocky  hearts  againft  all  fenfe  of  pity.  They  urge  their 
own  deftru&ion.  Let  not  then  the  eye  of  day  be- 
hold fo  black  a  deed.  Let  heaven  hide  its  face  from 
fuch  a  fight.  They  pierce  thofe  hands  whofe  falutary 
touch  gave  health  and  ftrcngth,  and  thofe  feet  which 
went  about  doing  good.  They  llretch  him  on  tfie  crofs.- 
They  Hop  their  ears  againft  the  groans  of  fuiTering  in- 
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nocence.  But  the  inanimate  earth  feels,  and  (hakes 
with  horror  at  the  impiety  of  her  inhabitants.  The 
rocks  burft  in  pieces,  and  nature  is  in  agonies';  The 
fleep  of  death  is  broken  by  the  convulfion.  The  gravel 
(open  their  throats,  and  caft>vup' the £haftly, dead.  An 
unfeen  hand  rends  the  veil  of  the  temple,  and  expofcs 
the  holy  place,  into  which  it  was  forbidden  to  enten 
His  agonies  now  grow  ftronger.  His  pangs  redouble* 
The  choirs  of  angels  mourn  the  fufferings  of  their  Prince. 
Hell  is  moved,  and  the  daemons  enjoy  a  fhort  triumph* 
Darknefs  covers  the  face  of  nature,  and  chaos  feems 
ready  to  fwallow  all.  He  calls  on  his  God  and  Father, 
the  witnefs  of  his  innocence,  and  approver  af  his  obe- 
dience. He  prays  for  thofe  by  whofe  murdering  bands 
he  dies.  He  raifes  his  voice  aloud.  His  ftrength  is 
yet  entire.  But  having  finifhed  the  work,  and  the  pro- 
phecies being  accoroplilhed,  by  his  own  original  power 
over  his  own  life,  he  refigns  his  foul  into  the  hands  of 
the  Supreme  Father  of  All,  and,  bowing  his  head  ex- 
I  pi  res.  He  dies ;  and  yet  his  murders  live.  His  death 
j  raifes  a  guilty  world  to  life.  Tremendous  myftery! 
Not  to  be  explained,  till  the  veil  of  time  be  rent  afun- 
der,  and  eternity  expofe  to  view  the  amazing  fcene  of 
Divine  Government,  too  vaft  for  mortal  comprehenfion. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  higheft  !  On  earth  peace,  and 
good-will  toward  men  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

AT  laft  I  have,  in  great  weaknefs,  brought  this  long 
iabour  to  a  period.  On  reviewing  the  whole,  I 
find  it  very  neceffary  to  beg  the  candid  Reader's  indul- 
gence in  favour  of  many  deficiencies ;  though  I  hope 
he  has  not  found  in  the  work,  any  one  fentiment,  by 
which  he  may  have  run  the  hazard  of  his  being  de- 
ceived or  milled  to  his  hurt.  Whoever  duly  confiders 
the  difadvantage,  a  writer  labours  under,  who  lives  a 
life  of  conftant  care  and  labour,  without  ever  knowing 
what  it  is  to  have  a  vacant  mind,  and  whofe  hours  of 
ftudy  are  only  thofe  few,  which  remain  after  eight  or 
ten  of  almoft  every  day  in  the  week  indilpenfably  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  in  the  laborious  employment  of  teaching,  and  the 
other  cafes  attending  the  charge  of  youth  ;  whoever 
confident  this,  and  is,  at  the  fame  time,  at  all  a  judge  of 
the  difficulty  of  compofition  ;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  in- 
clinable to  make  allowances  for  any  deficiencies,  which 
may  be  at  all  pardonable.  It  may  indeed  be  anfwered 
to  this,  That  a  perfon,  whofe  way  of  life  (exclufive  of 
other  difad vantages)  necciTarily  deprives  him  of  that 
leifure  and  "Vacancy  of  mind,  which  are  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  to  a  writer,  had  better  quit  that  province  to 
thofe,  whofe  ftations  allow  them  more  leifure  and  free- 
dom from  care.  Perhaps  this  afiertion  may  be  in  fome 
meafure  juft.  And  yet  the  gentlemen,  who  undertake 
the  education  of  youth,  do  not  in  general  lcruple  to  be- 
llow fome  time  in  labouring  for  the  public.  The  pious 
and-  learned  Dr.  Doddridge,  lately  deceafed,  is  a  re- 
markable inftance;  who  fo  hu (banded  the  hours  he 
chiefly  borrowed  from  the  refrefhments  of  nature,  as  to 
be  able  to  publifh  fix  or  eight  times  the  bulk  of  this 
book.  For  my  own  part,  had  my  circumftances  in  life 
been  equal  to  the  expence  of  printing  this  wort,  which 
never  had  been  undertaken,  if  it  had  not  been  with  a 
diredt  view  to  the  advantage  of  the  youth  educated  by 
me,  who,  I  hope,  will  find  it  ufefui  as  an  introduction 
to  life,  to  ftudy,  and  to  moral  and  religious  knowledge; 
bad  my  circumftances,  I  fay,  been  equal  to  the  expence 
of  printing  this  book,  and  giving  it  them  gratis ;  I 
fhould  not  have  troubled  the  public  with  it ;  nor  do  I 
intend  ever  more  to  undertake  any  work  of  fuch  a  fize. 

And  now,  before  I  lay  afide  my  pen,  I  beg  leave  ear- 
neftly  to  requeft  the  reader,  and  efpecially,  above  all  others, 
thofe  for  whofe  fake  this  work  was  undertaken,  to  at- 
tend carefully  to  the  few  following  ferious  remonftrances. 
If  the  Reader  has  perufed  the  whole  work,  without  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  or  improvement  from  it,  he  may 
profit  by  what  JIM  remains,  by  ferioufly  examining  him- 
felf  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Haft  thou  confidered,  O  my  foul,  what  thou  art, 
and  for  what  created  ?  Doft  thou  habitually  think  of 
thyfelf  as  an  intelligence  capable  of  immortality,  and 
brought  into  being  on  purpoie  for  endlefs  and  incon- 
ceivable happinefs  ?  Does  the  thought  of  an  hereafter 
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engage  thy  Supreme  attention  ?  Is  eternity  for  ever  in 
thy  view  ?  Doft  thou  faithfully  labour,  wifti,  and  pray, 
for  the  neceflary  abilities  and  difpofitions  forading  up 
to  the  dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  the  end  of  thy  crea- 
tion ?  Or  doft  thou  trifle  with  what  is  to  thee  of  infinite 
importance  ?  Thou  wouldft  not  furely  fuffer  thyfelf  to 
be  deceived  out  of  thy  happinefs?  Thou  wouldft  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  thy  reafon,  and  rufh  headlong  upon  de- 
finition ?  Try  thy  prudence  and  fincerity,  then,  by 
comparing  the  diligence  thou  ufeft,  and  the  care  thou 
beftoweft,  upon  the  things  thou  knoweft  thyfelf  to  befin- 
cerely  attached  to,  with  what  thou  think'ft  fufficient  for 
fecuring  an  eternity  of  happinefs.  Doft  thou  rife  early 
apd  fit  up  late,  to  get  a  wretched  pittance  of  the  perifli- 
ing  wealth  of  this  world  ?  And  doft  thou  wholly  forget, 
that  thou  haft  an  eternity  to  provide  for  ?  Is  money  thy 
firft  thought  in  the  morning,  and  thy  laft  at  night,  and 
the  fubjedt  of  every  hour  between  ?  And  canft  thou  find 
no  vacant  moment  for  a  thought  about  thy  great  intereft? 
Art  thou  ever  ready,  and  upon  the  catch,  to  feize  the 
empty  bubbles  of  life,  as  they  float  along  the  ft  ream  of 
time  ?  And  doft  thou  let  flip  the  only  opportunity  for 
making  provifion  for  futurity  ;  the  opportunity,  which, 
if  it  once  efcapes  thee,  thou  knoweft,  a  whole  eternity 
will  never  more  bring  back  ?  Doft  thou  fufped:  every  per- 
fon,  and  watch  over  every  circumftance,  that  may  any 
way  affect  thy  worldly  affairs  ?  And  doft  thou  take  up 
with  any  fecurity,  or  with  abfolute  uncertainty,  to  found 
thy  profped  of  future  happinefs  upon  ?  Thou  doft  not 
count  it  prudence  to  fay  to  thyfelf,  Riches  will  flow  in 
of  thcmfelves ;  I  fhall  of  courfe  rife  to  a  ftation  of 
honour.  And  doft  thou  think  it  wife  to  fay,  God  is 
merciful;  he  will  notpunifh  my  negled  of  him,  or  my 
rebellion  againfthim  ;  though  both  Scripture  and  reafon 
fliew  it  to  be  impoffible,  that  vice  fhould  in  the  end 
be  happy  ?  Or  doft  thou  pretend  to  have  found  out  a 
new  way  to  happinef?  ?  Doft  thou  propofe  to  outwit 
Infinite  Wifdom  ?  Thou  canft  not  furely  think  of  being 
happy,  without  being  virtuous  ?  Thou  canft  not  dream 
of  a  rational  creature's  coming  to  happinefs  under  the 
government  of  a  Being  of  infinite  purity,  while  his  whole 
nature  is  depraved  and  polluted  by  vice  ?    Does  any 
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"wife  Prince  pardon  a  rebellious  fubjedl,  while  he  con- 
tinues in  a  (late  of  rebellion  ?  Doft  thou  expedt  that  the 
infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the  Univerfe  (hould,  for  love 
of  thee,  new-model  his  auguft  ceconomy,  reverfe  tm 
unchangeable  laws,  and  take  an  enemy  to  all  good  into  his 
bofom  ?  Doft  thou  even  imagine  it  poffible,  that  He, 
whofe  nature  is  unchangeably  good,  (hould  ever  change 
fo,  as  to  become  the  friend  of  vice  ?  Haft  thou  any 
conception  of  the  poffibility  of  happinefs's  being  thi 
confequence  of  vice  ?  Canft  thou  conceive,  that  hea- 
ven- would  be  heaven  to  a  being  tvhol'e  faculties 
were  overturned,  whofe  moral  fenfe  was  perverted  ; 
to  whofe  mind  goodnefs  had  no  beauty  ;  to  whofe  un- 
derftanding  truth  and  virtue  were  no  adequate  objedls  ; 
who  could  receive  no  joy  from  the  contemplation  of 
moral  excellence  ?  who  would  prefer  a  fenfual  gratifica- 
tion to  the  beatific  vifion  of  God  ?  And  doft  thou  found 
thy  hopes  of  future  happinefs  upon  a  direft  impoflibi- 
lity  ?  Doft  thou  aflure  thyfelf  of  obtaining  what  it  is 
.clearly  impoflible  thou  ever  (houldft  obtain,  and  what 
if  thou  doft  not,  obtain,  thou  art  utterly  undone  ?  But 
thou  fayeft,  that  this  is  not  thy  dreadful  cafe.  That  thou 
proceeded  upon  a  more  prudent  fcheme,  in  a  matter, 
upon  which  thy  all  depends. 

"  Doft  thou,  then  make  it  thy  fupreme  care  to  per- 
form thy  whole  duty,  without  negledling  the  lead  arti- 
cle of  it,  however  difagreeable  to  thy  temper,  or  turn 
of  mind;  and  to  avoid  every  vice,  every  temptation  to 
every  vice,  every  appearance  of  every  vice,  however 
grateful  to  thy  depraved  difpofition  ?  Doft  thou  con- 
ftantly  watch  over  thyfelf;  doft  thou  fufpedl  every  other 
perfon,  left  his  example,  or  influence,  miflead  thee?- 
DoAthou  often,  and  regularly,  meditate  on  thy  ways,  and 
examine  thy  heart  and  thy  life?  Doft  thou  perfectly 
lcnow  thy  own  weaknefs?  Haft  thou  all  thy  infirmities 
engraven  on  thy  remembrance?  Are  thy  fins  ever  before 
thee  ?  Doft  thou  dread  vice  more  than  poverty,  pain, 
or  death  ?  Doft  thou  carefully  reftrain  every  pafiion  and 
appetite  within  due  bounds  ?  Art  thou  afraid  of  the 
fatalallurements  of  riches,  "honours,  and  pleafures  ? 
Doft  thou  indulge  them  fparingly  ?  Doft  thou  enjoy  the 
gratifications  of  fenfe  with  fear  and  trembling  ?    Art 
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tbou  ever  fufpicious  of  thy  frail  nature,  on  this  dangerous 
fide?  Doft  thou  carefully  fteer  clear  of  the  rocks,  on 
which  multitudes  have  ftruck,  and  made  (hip  wreck  of 
their  fouls?  Or  doft  thou,  in  infolent  confidence  of  thy 
own  fancied  ftrength  of  mind,  dally  with  temptation, 
and  play  upon  the  brink  of  vice  and  deftru&ion  ?  Doft 
thou  habitually  labour  to  nfake  fure  of  keeping  within 
bounds  ?  Doft  thou  often  deny  thyfelf,  rather  than  run 
the  fmalleft  hazard  of  offending  ?  Doft  thou  live  fuch  a  life 
of  temperance,  that  thou  couldft  at  any  time  enjoy  the 
fatisfadion  of  a  peaceful  mind,  and  a  good  confcience^ 
though  at  once  deprived  of  all  the  gaieties  and  araufe- 
ments  of  affluence  ?  Or  doft  thou  give  thyfelf  up  wholly 
to  eafe  and  indolence ;  to  luxury  and  intemperance; 
to  pleafure  and  folly  ?  Doft  thou  take  thy  fwing,  without 
reftraint  or  meafure,  of  every  lawlefs  enjoyment ;  as  if 
the  prefent  ftate  were  never  to  come  to  an  end  ;  as  if 
thou  hadft  been  created  only  for  pleafure  and  idlenefs ; 
as  if  thou  tbought'ft  of  a  future  ftate,  not  of  a  fpiritual  ex- 
iftence ;  of  perpetual  improvement  in  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  ;  and  of  fublime  employment  and  adion  ;  but  of 
a  Mahometan  paradife,  an  endleis  fcene  of  luxury  and 
fcnfuality  ?  If  thou  art  in  good  earned  refolved  to  con- 
quer thy  unruly  paftions,  to  reflrain  thy  fenfual  appe- 
tities,  and  to  regulate  the  motions  of  thy  mind  accord- 
ing to  the  didates  of  reafon  and  confcience,  and  the 
more  fure  diredions  of  Divine  Revelation,  thou  wilt 
ftudy  thyfelf  more  than  all  the  fciences ;  thou  wilt  oftei* 
retire  within  thyfelf;  thou  wilt  be  ever  finding  in  thy 
qwn  mind  fomething  to  regulate  and  redrefs ;  thou  wilt 
not  fly  from  thyfelf;  thou  wilt  not  be  continually  rack- 
ing thy  invention  to  find  outfomewhat  to  drown  thought 
and  reflection  ;  thou  wilt  beg  of  thy  friends  to  hold  up 
to  thee  the  mirror  of  faithful  remonftrance ;  thou  wilt 
not  court  the  flavifh  flatterer  to  pour  through  thy  ears 
the  lufcious  poifon,  which  ftupifies  the  mind,  and  ren- 
ders it  infenfible  of  its  own  faults,  and  blind  to  its  owa 
follies.  Thou  wilt  labour  to  work  into  the  very  eflence 
of  thy  foul,  the  virtues,  which  are  indifpenfably  necef- 
arv  for  bringing  and  keeping  it  under  due  regulation, 
Confideration,  humility,  fclf-knowledge,  felf-reverence  ! 
Thefe  will  be  the  great  leflbns,  which  it  will  employ  thy 
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life  to  learn.  And  thou  wilt  wifh  for  the  life  of  a  patri~ 
arch  to  ftudy  them  fuliy  and  to  reduce  tuem  to  practice, 
"  Again,  doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  harbour  any  thought  I 
of  malice,  envy,  or  revenge  againft  thy  fellow-creature  ? 
Doft  thou  ftand  fo  little  in  awe  of  Him  who  made  thy 
fellow-creature  and  thee,  who  will  at  laft  judge  both 
him  and  thee,  and. to  Whom  alone  vengeance  belongs  j 
doft  thou  fear  him  fo  little,  as  to  think  of  breaking 
loofe  upon  his  creature  in  his  prefence  ?  Haft  thou  con- 
sidered, that,  if  thy  Maker  do  not  (hew  mercy  upon% 
thee,  thou  hadft  better  never  have  been  born  ?  And  doft 
thou  hope  for  mercy  from  infinite  Purity,  who  (thyfelf 
an  offender)  canft  think  of  refuting  mercy  to  thy  bro- 
ther? Doft  thou  imagine,  that  in  a  future  (late  of  per- 
fed  benevolence,  there  will  be  any  place  found  for  the 
fordid  mind,  whole  affedions  are  fhrunk  and  con* 
traded  to  the  narrow  circle  of  felt  and  family  ?  Doft 
thou  think  there  will  be  any  happinefs  for  thee  in  a  (late 
pf  perfedl  harmony  and  love,  unlefs  thou  work  into 
thy  very  foul  the  god  like  virtue  of  unbounded  benevo- 
lence ?  Thou  canft  not  think  a  difpofition  to  cruelty,  to 
deceit,  to  anger,  hatred,  or  revenge  ;  thou  canft  not 
think  a  mind  given  to  low  craft,  to  narrow  ill-will,  or  to 
fordid  felfifhnefs,  can  be  found  fit  for  a  ftate  of  happi- 
nefs founded  on  univerfal  love  and  kindnefs.  Thou 
canft  not  imagine  that  He,  whofe  very  nature  is  love, 
will  give  happinefs  to  one,  whofe  mind  is  deformed 
with  angry  and  malevolent  paflions.  Thou  canft  not 
expeft,  that  he  will,  by  giving  admittance  to  one  ill— 
difpofed  mind,  render  the  happinefs  of  innumerable 
glorified  beings  precarious.  Nor  canft  thou  even  con- 
ceive the  poflibility  of  a  mind's  being  capable  of  hap- 
pinefs, which  has  not  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  the  founda- 
tion, or  fifft  principle,  on  which  happinefs  depends ;  a 
temper  qualified  for  enjoying  happinefs.  If  therefore  i 
thou  haft  any  thought  of  being  hereafter  a  member  of 
that  univerfal  blefled  fociety  of  chofen  fpirits,  of  the  ex- 
cellent ones  of  the  earth,  of  fouls  formed  to  love,  and 
peace,  and  harmony  ;  thou  wilt  fet  thyfelf  in  earned  to 
enrich  thy  mind  with  the  heavenly  graces  of  meeknefs, 
patience,  forbearance,  and  benevolence  ;  and  in  the  exr 
ercife  of  thefe  virtues  thou  wilt  find  joys  inconceivable 
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to  the  fordid  fons  of  earth ;  thou  wilt  endeavour  to  be 
to  thy  fellow-creatures,  even  in  this  world/a  guardian 
angel,  and  a  god.) 

4<  Doft  thou,  O  my  foul,  confider  thyfelf  as  the  crea- 
ture of  Omnipotence,  formed  to  fill  a  place,  and  contri- 
bute thy  lharc  toward  carrying  on  a  fcheme  for  the  hap- 
pinefs of  multitudes  ?  Doft  thou  think,  there  is  no  duty 
owing  by  thee  In  confequence  of  the  honour,  and  the 
favour,  done  thee,  in  calling  thee  forth  from  thy  origi- 
nal nothing,  and  giving  thee  an  opportunity  to  adt  an 
illuftrious  part,  and  rife  in  the  creation  ?  Canft  thou 
think  of  thyfelf  as  capable  of  knowing,  fearing,  loving, 
and  adoring  the  Supreme  excellence,  and  yet  as  no  way 
obliged  to  any  of  thefe  duties  ?  Does  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  capacity  infer  the  neceffity  of  perform- 
ing them  ?  Canft  thou  go  on  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  without  ever  railing  a  thought  to  thy 
Creator  ?  Haft  thou  no  ambition  to  ennoble  thy  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  infinite  excellence  ?  Haft 
thou  no  defire  to  imitate  in  thy  low  fphere  the  All- 
perfedl  pattern  ?  Doft  thou  think  ever  to  go  to  God,  if 
thou  doft  not  love  God  ?  The  very  Heathen  will  tell 
thee,  fuch  a  hope  is  abfurd  !  Doft  thou  think,  thy  Cre- 
ator will  raife  thee  to  the  enjoyment  of  himfelf  againft 
thy  own  inclination,  and  in  fpite  of  thy  impiety  ? 
Should  he  now  tranfport  thee  to  the  third  heavens, 
doft  thou  imagine  thou  wouldft  find  any  enjoyment 
there,  with  a  mind  funk  in  fordid  fenfuality,  deformed 
by  vicious  pafiions,  and  wholly  infenfibleof  the  fublime 
enjoyments  of  a  ftate  altogether  fpiritual.  As  ever  thou 
wouldft  come  to  blifs  hereafter,  and  avoid  utter  deftruc- 
tion,  do  not  deceive  thyfelf  in  a  matter  of  infinite  confe- 
quence, and  where  a  miftake  will  be  irrecoverable. 
Thou  knoweft,  that  as  the  tree  falls,  fo  it  will  lie;  that  as 
death  leaves  thee,  ib  judgment  will  find  thee  ;  that 
there  will  be  no  miracle  wrought  in  thy  favour,  to  make 
thee  fit  for  future  happinefs  ;  but  that  thou  wilt  of 
courfe  be  difpofed  of  according  to  what  thou  (halt  be 
found  fit  for;  that  thy  future  ftate  will  be  what  thou 
thyfelf  haft  made  it.  That  therefore  to  think  of  palling 
thy  life  in  vice  and  folly,  and  to  hope  to  be  wafted  te 
future  happinefs  upon  the  wings  of  a  few  lazy  and  in- 
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effe&ual  wilhes  and  prayers  in  old  age,  or  on  a  death- 
bed,  is  to  expedt  to  be  rewarded,  not  according  to  thy 
works,  but  to  thy  prefumptuous  hopes.     Which  is  in- 
confittent  both  with  reafon   and    Scripture.     It   is  to 
think  to  attain  the  greateft  of  all  prizes,  without  any 
trouble.     Yet  thou  knoweft  that  even  the  trifles  of  this 
world  are  not  attained  by  wifhing ;  but  by  induftry. 
It  is  to  imagine,  that  the  infinitely  wife  Governor  of  the 
world  will  be  put  off  in  a  manner  which  no  earthly  fu- 
perior  would  regard  otherwife  than  as  the  higheft  info- 
lence.     Set  thylelf  therefore,  if  thou  haft  any  thought,  j 
in  good  earneft  to  difengage  thy  attention  from  the  vifio-  1 
nary  delufions,  and  fordid  gratifications,   of  the  prefent 
ftate ;  and  to  fix  thy  afFe&ions  on  the  only  objedt  that  is  . 
worthy  of  them,  or  will  prove  adequate  to  them.     Ac-  , 
quaint  thyfelf  with  his  perfections.     Solace  thyfelf  with  ; 
his  love.     Proftrate  every  power  and  every  faculty  be- 
fore him,   in  humble  adoration,   and  felf-annihilation. 
Truft  to  him  (in  well-doing)  for  the  fupply  of  e^ery 
want,  for  the  lite  that  now  is,  and  for  eternity.     Sacri- 
fice every  favourite  paflion,  and  every  craving  appetite, 
every  profpeft   in  life,  with  family,  and  friends,  and 
life  itfelf,  to  his  obedience.     Never  think  thou  haft 
done  enough,  or  canft  do  too  much,  to  gain  his  appro- 
bation.    For  if  thou  doft  but  fecure  that,  it  will  be  of  \ 
no  confequence  to  thee,  if  all  the  princes  and  poten-  i 
tates  on  earth  frown  upon  thee.  \ 

"  Haft  thou  confidered,  O  my  foul,  the  ftupendous 
fcene,  which  Revelation  opens  before  thee  ?  Haft  thou 
attended  to  the  view  there  given  of  the  dignity  of  thy 
nature  ?  It  is  to  reftore  thee,  and  thy  unhappyoflfending 
fellow-creatures,  to  pardon,  to  virtue,  and  to  happinefs, 
that  Heaven  came  down  to  tabernacle  with  men  ;  that 
the  Lord  of  angels  and  archangels  humbled  himfelf  to 
die  by  the  hands,  which  himfelf,  by  the  power  of  the 
Father,  created.  It  was  to  raife  thee,  and  fuch  as  thee, 
mean  and  wretched  as  thou  art  at  prefent,  to  greatneft 
and  glory,  inconceivable  not  only  to  thyfelf,  but  to 
the  brighteft  feraph  in  heaven  ;  it  was  for  this,  that 
he,  whom  theceleftial  hofts  obey,  humbled  himfelf  to 
a  ftation,  and  underwent  fufferings,  which  thou  wouldft 
thinfc  thyfelf  (guilty  as  thou  artj    hardly  treated  in 
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being  expofed  to.  And  canft  thou,  O  my  foul,  allow 
thyfelf  to  think  of  vice  as  flight,  or  venial,  which  to 
prevent,  and  whofe  fatal  effe&s  to  cure,  thou  knoweft 
what  an  apparatus  has  by  Infinite  Wifdom  been 
thought  neceffary  ?  Canft  thou  think  of  any  thing  a9 
defirable,  befides  virtue;  which  alone  will,  through 
the  Divine  Mercy,  fecure  univerfal  happinefs  ?  Canft 
thou  think  of  any  thing  as  terrible  but  vice,  which,  if 
fuffered  to  prevail,  would  unhinge  the  "  creation? 
Wilt  thou  not  attend  to  the  only  leflbn  thou  art 
placed  in  this  ftate  of  difcipline  to  learn, — Obedience? 
Wilt  thou  (hut  thine  eyes,  and  flop  thine  ears,  againft 
every  objett  around  thee?  For  every  obje&  teaches  that 
important  leflbn?  Wilt  thou  pervert  thy  own  under* 
'  ftanding,  and  blind  thy  own  confeience?  For  the  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  vice,, 
are  written  upon  every  faculty  of  the  mind  in  cha- 
racters indelible  ?  Wilt  thou,  to  crown  all,  to  feal  thy 
own  deftru&ion,  and  heap  on  thyfelf  damnation,  wilt 
thou  negleft  or  oppofe  the  immediate  call  of  Heaven 
itfelf,  warning  thee  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
to  work  out  with  fear  and  trembling  thy  own  falva- 
tion?  Thou  canft  not  think  thyfelf  fure  of  happinefs, 
without  taking  the  leaft  thought  about  it  ?  Thou  canft 
not  imagine  it  abfolutely  impoflible  that  thou  fhouidft 
come  to  deftrudion  :  If  that  were  the  cafe,  to  what 
purpofe  was  confeience  placed  in  the  human  breaft  ? 
To  what  end  were  the  awful  warnings  of  ficknefs  and 
pain,  of  judgments  from  heaven  on  guilty  nations,  and 
death,  the  bitter  draught  to  be  drunk  by  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpecies  ;  for  what  end  were  thofe  warn- 
ings fenr,  if  future  happinefs  were  the  unavoidable 
and  appointed  fate  of  all  mankind  promifcuoufly,  the 
vicious  as  well  as  the  virtuous,  the  impious  as  well  as 
the  devout  ?  As  to  revelarion,  it  is  the  awful  voice  of 
God  himfelf.  Hear  how  kind,  and  yet  how  folemn  its 
remonftrances ! 

"  Hear,  O  Heavens  !  give  ear,  O  Earth  !  To  thee,  O 
Man,  I  call !  My  voice  is  to  the  Sons  of  men.  The 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  light.  He  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  (impertinently)  wicked.  He  is  a  con- 
fuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity.     He  is  of  purer 
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eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  or  look  upon  evil*  The 
wicked  (hall  not  ftand  in  his  fight.  All  that  forget  God 
fhall  be  turned  into  hell.  The  foul  that  fins  it  fhall  die 
Without  holinefs  no  man  fhall  fee  the  Lord.  For  every 
idle  word  men  fhall  bebrought  intojudgment.  If  any  man 
bridles  not  his  tongue,  that  man's  religion  is  vain.  Let 
every  one  who  names  the  name  of  Cbrijl  depart  from 
iniquity.  Let  him  cleanfe  himfelC  from  all  filth inefs  of 
flefh  and  fpirit,  and  perfed  holinefs  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Let  him  keep  himfelf  unfpotted  from  the  world ;  for  if 
any  man  love  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  Let  him  avoid 
every  appearance  of  evil.  Let  him  lay  afide  every 
weight,  and  the  fin  that  does  the  molt  eafily  befet  him, 
and  run  the  race  fet  before  him.  Let  him  pluck  out 
right  eyes,  and  cut  off  right  hands ;  that  is,  root  out 
vicious  inclinations,  though  as  dear  to  him,  and  as  hard 
to  part  with.  Let  him  refolve  faithfully  to  practife 
whatfoever  things  are  true,  honeft,  pure,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report.  Let  him  ftudy  the  virtues  of  humility, 
xneeknefs,  patience,  forbearance,  refignation,  fortitude. 
Let  him  deny  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  luft,  and  re- 
folve to  live  foberly,  righteoufly,  and  godly.  Let  him 
have  refpett  to  all  the  Divine  commandments;  for 
whoever  (habitually)  offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty 
againft  the  whole  law ;  as  he  thereby  infults  the  autho- 
rity which  framed  the  whole.  If  any  man  will  be  « 
difciple  of  Cbrijl^  let  him  deny  himfelf,  and  take  up  his 
crofs  (if  he  be  called  to  it)  and  follow  him.  For  he  who 
does  not  hate  (that  is,  overlook)  father  and  mother,  and 
wife  and  children,  and  houfes  and  lands,  for  his  fake,  is 
not  worthy  of  him.  And  whoever,  in  the  worft  of 
times,  denies  Cbrijl,  and  his  religion,  before  men,  hini 
will  Cbrijl  deny  before  his  Father  and  his  holy  angels. 
For  the  difciples  of  Cbrijl  muft.not  fear  them  who  can 
only  kill  the  body,  but  after  that  can  do  no  more.  He 
has  forewarned  them  whom  they  fhall  fear;  even  Him, 
who,  after  he  has  killed  the  body,  can  likewife  deftroy 
the  foul  in  hell.  Let  the  Chriftian  ftrive  to  enter  in  at 
the  ftrait  gate :  For  ftrait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
.  the  way,  which  leads  to  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it;  and  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  the  way,  which  leads 
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to  definition,  and  many  there  be  who  go  in  thereat; 
Let  him  give  diligence  to  make  his  calling  and  election 
fure.    Let  him  keep  his  loins  girded,  and  his  lamp  burn- 
ing, like  thofe  who  wait  for  the  coming  of  their  lord. 
Let  him  ftand  faft  in  the  faith  without  wavering.     Let 
him   take  the  whole  armour   of  God,    fince  he  muft 
wreftle  not  only  with  flefh  and  blood,  but  with  princi- 
palities and  powers.    Let  him  add  to  hrs  faith  virtue,  and 
knowledge,  and  temperance,  and  patience,  and  godli- 
nefs,  and  benevolence.    Let  him  be  careful  that  all  thofe 
virtues  be  in  him ;  and  that  they  abound  and  increafe, 
Let  him  refolve  to  go  on  to  perfection,   forgetting  paft 
attainments,  and  reaching  forward  to  the  things  which 
are  before,  or  thofe  degrees  of  virtue  which  he  has  not 
yet   attained ;    let  him  endeavour   to  walk    as  Chrifl 
walked,  (not  form  his  character  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  men  of  the  world) ;  let  him  be  a  follower  of  God, 
(not  of  fafhion)  ;  let  him  endeavour  to  be  perfect,  even 
as  his  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.     Let  him  not  be  con- 
tented with  ordinary  degrees  of  goodncfs;  but  take  care 
that  his  righteoufnefs  exceed  that  of  (bribes  and  p'hari- 
fees,  and   formal  profeflbrs.     And  let  him  refolve,*  id 
fpite  of  all  oppolition,  to  perfevere  to  the  end,  fighting 
the  good  fight  or  faith,  and  working  out  his  own  falva- 
tion.     For  the  Son  of  man  fhall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  his  holy  angels  with  him  ;  and  he  fliall   lit  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory.     And  before  him  (hall  be  gathered 
all  nations.      And  he  fliall  feparnte  the  good  from  the 
wicked.     And  he  fliall   fay  to  the  good  on  his  right 
hand,  Come,  ye  blefled  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of<he  world. 
And  on  the  wicked  on  his  left,  he  fliall  pais  the  dread- 
ful and  irreverfible  fentence,  Depart,  ye  curled,   into 
everlafting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

"  Here  is  what  ought  to  the  highell  degree  to  alarm 
thee,  O  my  £;ul,  if  thou  hart  not  given  thyfelf  up  to  a 
fpirit  of  ftupidity  and  infenfibility.  Conlider,  in  time, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  what  thou  halt  to  do.  Here  is  life 
and  death,  the  blefiing  and  the  curie,  fairly  fet  before 
thee  for  thy  choice.  If  thou  deceived  thyfelf,  thou 
alone  wilt  be  the  lofer ;  and  thy  lofs  will  be  ii  retrieve- 
able.  For  it  is  the  lofs  not  of  fading  wealth,  or  mo- 
mentary 
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mentary  pleafure,  but  of  endlefs  happinefs  and  incon- 
ceivable glory.  It  is  the  lofs  of  thyfelf.  And  what 
wilt  thou  find  to  make  thee  up  for  the  lofs  of  thyfelf? 
Put  then  the  cafe  the  mod  that  can  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  choice  of  virtue  ;  ftill  thou  wilt  find  virtue  to  be 
thy  true  wifdom,  and  thy  only  intereft  ;  and  the  choice 
of  vice  to  be  the  very  madnefs  of  folly.  Suppofe,  on 
one  hand,  thou  wert  fute  thou  couldft,  by  various 
wicked  arts,  attain  the  full  eijjoyment  of  every  earthly 
delight ;  that  thou  wert  certain  of  gaining  the  empire 
of  the  world,  and  of  revelling  in  wealth  and  wanton* 
nefs,  like  the  leviathan  in  the  deep,  for  a  whole  century 
of  years  :  If  for  this  thou  wert  to  fell  thy  everlafting 
happinefs ;  if  for  this  thou  wert  to  expofe  thyfelf  to 
utter  deftru&ion,  where  would  be  the  gain?  Rather, 
would  not  the  lofs  be  infinite,  and  the  folly  of  chooiing 
it  infinite?  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  virtue  and 
religion  abfolutely  required  thy  fubmitting  to  poverty, 
affliction,  and  perfecution  for  life,  and  to  the  fiery  trial  of 
martyrdom  at  lait ;  to  confider,  whether  thou  ought' ft 
in  prudence  to  choofe  the  light  afflictions  of  the  pre- 
fent  it  ate,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are  to  be 
followed  with  an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory ;  or  to  throw  thyfelf  into  the  hideous  ruin  and 
perdition,  which  awaits  the  wicked  hereafter;  to  con- 
fider or  hefitate  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  chofen, 
would  it  not  be  a  folly  infinitely  greater  than  his,  who 
fhould  hefitate  whether  he  ought  to  throw  himfelf  out 
of  a  window  when  the  houfe  is  on  fire,  or  to  take  to  the 
boat  when  the  fhip  is  finking  ?  Suppofe,  that  the  future 
ifTue  of  virtue  and  vice  refpe&ively  were  in  fome  mea- 
fure  doubtful,  inftead  of  being  certain :  Suppofe  it  were 
pofiible,  that  vice  might,  by  fome  inconceivable  means, 
come  to  efcape,  and  that  there  were  any  appearance  of 
common  fenfe  in  imagining  that  it  might  fo  happen, 
that  virtue  might  mifs  of  its  reward  hereafter;  who 
would  hefitate  a  moment,  whether  he  ought  to  choofe 
what  he  knows  he  cannot  long  enjoy  at  any  rate,  and  to 
reject  what,  if  he  attains  it,  will  hold  to  eternity  ;  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  avoid  aftliftions,  which  he  is  certain 
rnuft,  in  a  very  few  years  at  moft,  be  over;  or  to  make 
fure  of  avoiding  a  puniflimcnt,  which,  if  it  come  upoi^ 
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him,  will  be  Iaftirigj-i'hd  ftvere  beyond  all  imagination. 
Upon  any  principle,  the  choice  nf  a  vicious  courfe  re 
apparently  to  the  higheft  degree  foolifli  and  defperate. 
But  taking  things  according  to  their  true  ftatc,  that  i«, 
chboiing  vice,  wjiitk"*?  the  difeafe  of  the  mind,  the 
bane  of  peace  and  frajSpineft  even  in  this  life,  and  re- 
jetting  virtue,  which,  except  in  the  rare  and  unufual 
cafe  of  pvrfecution,  is  its  own  reward,  even  in  the 
prtfcnf  ftare:.  addling  indirect  oppofition  to  the  con- 
viftioi*  of  wrifcien'cc,  to  the  rtmonftrances  of  the  wife 
and  good  "of  ali  ages,  and  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  and 
of  Divine  Revelation  itfelf! — All  for  the  fake  of  what 
is  vanity  and  vexation  when  attained,  and  uncertain 
before-hand  whether  at  all  attainable;  but  certainly 
not  to  be  enjoyed  long,  if  attained  !  To  give  up  a 
happinefs,  certain,  lafting,  and  immenfc — not  for  the 
adtual  enjoyment,  but  for  the  bare  expectation  of  a 
pcrifhing  advantage  ! — to  fell  one's  foul — not  for  the 
pofleflion  of  a  vanity,  but  for  the  uncertain  propped  of 
•a  vanity !— to  give  up  heaven,  and  brave  damnation — 
not  for  a  reality-  but  for  a  dream  ! — for  rfce  hope  of 
a  dream.  Wh.it  words,  what  tongue  of  men  or  angels 
can  cxpref<  the  defperation  of  this  madnefs!  Yet  this  is 
the  wifdom  of  reaibning  man.  This  is  the  prudence  of 
the  children  of  this  world." 

Let  the  reader  make  it  his  conftant  practice  in  this 
manner  to  examine  himfelf,  with  a  care  proportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  worth  of  an  immortal  Joul.  And 
woul  I  to  God  that  the  whole  human  fpecies  could  hnve 
been  bi ought  to  the  wifdom  of  valuing  themf'-lves  ac- 
cording to  their  woith.  And  that  it  were  poffible,  in 
a  coi:li;icjncy  with  the  freedom  of  moral  agents,  thai  no 
one  indiwdual  of  the  human,  or  anv  other  lank  of  in- 
tclligences,  fhould  utterly  perilh;  but  that  every  ra- 
tional mind  that  has  been  blcft  with  exigence,  muht  at 
laft  attain  the  'end  of  its  exillence,  the  beatific  enjoy- 
ment of  its  Creator. 


THE  END. 


